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FANNY’S FIRST PLAY 
AN EASY PLAY FOR A LITTLE THEATRE (1911) 


INDUCTION 

The end of a saloon im an old-fashioned coun- 
iry house (Florence Towers, the property of 
Count O’Donda) has been curtained off to form 
a stage for a priate theatrical performance A 
footmani grandiose Spantsh hwvery enters before 
the curtain, on rts O P. sede 

FOoTMAN [announcing] Mr Ceol Savoyard 
[Cecil Savoyard comes m> a mddle-aged man m 
evening dress and a furlmed overcoat, He 1s sur- 
prised to find nobody to recewe lum So ts the 
Footman} Oh, beg pardon, sir. I thought the 
Count was here He was when I took up your 
name He must have gone through the stage 
mto the hbrary. This way, sir [He moves 
towards the diusion in the middle of thecurtans| 

savoyard Half a mo [The Footman stops}. 
When does the play begin’ Half-past exght? 

Footman Nine, sir 

savoyarD Oh, good Well, will you tele- 
phone to my wife at the George that 1t’s not 
until nine? 

Foorman. Right, sir. Mrs Cecil Savoyard, 
sir? 

savoyarD. No: Mrs Wilham Tinkler. Dont 
forget. 

“THE FooTMAN. Mrs Tinkler, sir. Right, sir. 
[Zhe Count comes tn through the curtains] 
Here is the Count, sir. [Announcing] Mr Cea 
Savoyard, sir. [He nithdrams] 

COUNT o`powpa [A handsome man of fifty, 
dressed nith studied elegance a hundred years 
out of date, advancing cordially to shake hands 
with hiswsitor] Pray excuse me, Mr Savoyard 


I suddenly recollected that all the bookcases: 


t 


in the hbrary were locked—in fact theyve 
never been opened since we came from 
Venice—and as our literary guests will pro- 
bably use the hbrary a good deal, I just ran 
in to unlock everything. 

savoyarp. Oh, you mean the dramatic 
critics. M’yes. I suppose theres a smoking 
room? 

THE count. My study is available. An old- 
fashioned house, you understand Wont you 
sit down, Mr Savoyard? 

savoyarD Thanks [They sit. Savoyard, 
looking at his host's obsolete costume, continues] 
I had no idea you were going to appear m 
the piece yourself. 

THE count I am not. I wear this costume 
because—well, perhaps I had better explain 
the position, if 1t interests you. 

savoyarp Certainly 

THE count. Well, you see, Mr Savoyard, 
I’m rather a stranger in your world I am 
not, I hope, a modern man in any sense of 
the word. I’m not really an Englishman: my 
family 1s Insh. Ive hved all my hfe in Italy— 
in Venice mostly—my very title is a foreign 
one I am a Count of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, 

savoyarD. Where's that? 

THE COUNT, At present, nowhere, except 
as a memory and an ideal [Savoyard inclines 
his head respectfully to the ideal]. But T añ by 
no means an idealogue I am not\gontént- 
with beautiful dreams: I want beautifal 
reahties. bi 

savorarp Hear, hear! I’m all with you 
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there—when you can get them 

THE count Why not get them? The difi- 
culty is not that there are no beautiful reah- 
ties, Mr Snvoyard the difficulty fs that so 
few of us know them when we see them We 
have inherited from the past a vast treasure 
of beauty—of imperishable masterpieces of 
poetry, of pamting, of sculpture, of archi- 
tecture, of music, of exqinsite fashions in 
dress, in furniture, m domestic decoration. 
We can contemplate these treasures We 
can reproduce many of them We can buy a 
few inmmitable originals We can shut out the 
nineteenth century—~ 

savoxanD [correcting iim] The twenticth 

tHe count To me the century I shut out 
will always be the nineteenth century, just 
as your nabonal anthem will always be God 
Save the Queen, no matter how many kings 
may succeed I found England befouled with 
mdustnalism well, I did what Byron did I 
simply refused to hve in at You remember 
Byron’s words “I am sure my bones would 
not rest in an Enghsh gravc, or my clay mx 
with the earth of that country I believe the 
thought would drive me mad on my death- 
bed could I suppose that any of my friends 
would be base enough to convey my carcase 
back to her soil I would not even feed her 
worms if I could help st ” 

savoyard Did Byron say that? 

Tur count He did, sir. 

savoyanp It dont sound hike him I saw a 
good deal of him at one time 

THE count. You! But how 1s that possible? 
You are too young 

SAVOYARD I was quite a lad, of course But 
Thad a job in the original production of Our 
Boys 

THE count My dear sir, not that Byron 
Lord Byron, the poet 

savoyarp Oh, I beg your pardon I 
thought you were talking of the Byron So 
you prefer ving abroad? 

THE COUNT I find England ugly and Phihs- 
tine Well, I dont live in it I find modern 
houses ugly I dont hve m them I have a 
palace on the grand canal. I find modern 
clothes prosaic I dont wear them, except, 
of course, in the street My ears are offended 
by the Cockney twang I keep out of heamng 
of it"fid speak and hsten to Italan I find 
Beethoven’s music coarse and restless, and 
‘Wagner's senseless and detestable I do not 
listen to them. I hsten to Cimarosa, to Per- 
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goles, to Gluch and Mozart Nothingsimpler, 
sir, 

savovann It's all right when jou can 
afford it 

tur count, Afford it! My dear Mr Savoy- 
ard, if you are a man with a sense of beauty 
you can make an earthly paradise for your- 
self in Venice on £1500 a zear, whilst our 
wretched vulgar industrial millionaires are 
spending twenty thousand on the amuse- 
ments of bilhard markers I assure you I am 
n poor man according to modern ideas, But I 
have never had anything less than the sery 
best that life has produced It fs my good 
fortune to have a beautiful and lovable 
daughter, and that girl, sir, has never seen 
an ugly sight or heard an ugly sound that I 
could spare her, and she has certainly never 
worn an ugly dress or tasted coarse food or 
bad wine an her hfe She has hved inn palace; 
and her perambulator was a gondola Now 
you know the sort of people we are, Mr 
Savoy ard You can imagine how we feel here 

savorann Rather out of it, eh? 

TuF count Out of it, sir! Out of what? 

savorann Well, out of everything 

tur count Out of soot and fog and mud 
and enst wind; out of vulganty and ughness, 
hypoensy and greed, superstition and stupid- 
aty Out of all this, and in the sunshine, in 
the enchanted region of which great artists 
alone have had the seerct, mn the sacred foot- 
steps of Byron, of Shelley, of the Brownings, 
of Turner and Ruskin Dont you envy me, 
Mr Savoy ard? 

savoxanD Some of us must hvc in England, 
you know, Just to keep the place gomg Be- 
sides—though, mind you, I dont say 1t isnt 
all nght from the high art point of view and 
all that—three wechs of it would drive me 
melancholy mad However, I'm glad you 
told me, because 1t explains why 2t 18 you 
dont seem to know your way about much in 
England I hope, by the way, that everything 
has given satisfaction to your daughter 

THE count. She seems quite satisfied She 
tells me that the actors you sent down are 
perfectly sted to their parts, and very nice 
people to work with I understand she had 
some difficulties at the first rehearsals with 
the gentleman you call the producer, be- 
eause he hadnt read the play, but the moment 
he found out what it was all about everything 
went smoothly 

savoyarD Havnt you seen the rehearsals? 
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THE count Oh no I havnt been allowed 
even to meet any of the company All I can 
tell you ıs that the hero ıs a Frenchman 
[Savoyard is rather scandalızed). I asked her 
not to have an Enghsh hero That 1s all I 
know (Ruefully| I havnt been consulted even 
about the costumes, though there, I think, 
I could have been some use 

SAVOYARD [puzzled] But there arnt any 
costumes, 

THE COUNT [seriously shocked] What! No 
costumes! Do you mean to say it 1s a modern 
play? 

savoyarD I dont know: I didnt read it I 
handed it to Billy Burjoyce—the producer, 
you know—and left ıt to him to select fhe 
company and so on. But I should have had to 
order the costumes if there had been any 
There wernt 

THE count [smiling as he recovers from hts 
alarm] I understand She has taken the 
costumes into her own hands She is an ex- 
pert in beautiful costumes I venture to 
promise you, Mr Savoyard, that what you 
are about to see will be hke a Loms Quatorze 
ballet painted by Watteau The heroine will 
be an exquisite Columbine, her lover a damty 
Harlequin, her father a picturesque Panta- 
loon, and the valet who hoodwinks the father 
and brings about the happiness of the lovers 
a grotesque but perfectly tasteful Punchinello 
or Mascanille or Sganarelle 

SAVOYARD I see. That makes three men; 
and the clown and policeman will make five 
Thats why you wanted five men in the 
company. 

THE counr My dear sir, you dont suppose 
I mean that vulgar, ugly, silly, senseless, 
mahcious and destructive thing the harle- 
quinade of a nmeteenth century Enghsh 
Chnstmas pantomme! What was it after all 
but a stupid attempt to imitate the success 
made by the gemus of Grimaldi a hundred 
years ago? My daughter does not know of 
the existence of such a thing I refer to the 
graceful and charmmng fantasies of the Itahan 
and French stages of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries 

savoyarn. Oh, I beg pardon I quite agree 
that harlequinades are rot. Theyve been 
dropped at all smart theatres But from what 
Billy Buryoyce told me I got the idea that 
your daughter knew her way about here, 
and had seen a lot of plays He had no idea 
she’d been away in Venice all the time. 
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THE count Oh, she has not been I should 
have explained that two years ago my 
daughter left me to complete her education 
at Cambridge. Cambridge was my own Umi- 
versity, and though of course there were no 
women there m my tme, I felt confident 
that if the atmosphere of the eighteenth 
century still existed anywhere m England, 
it would be at Cambndge. About three 
months ago she wrote to me and asked 
whether I wished to give her a present on 
her next birthday Of course I said yes; and 
she then astomshed and dehghted me by 
telling me that she had wntten a play, and 
that the present she wanted was a private 
performance of it with real actors and real 
critics 

SAVOYARD. Yes: thats what staggered me 
It was easy enough to engage a company 
for a private performance. it’s done often 
enough. But the notion of having entics 
was new I hardly knew how to set about ıt 
They dont expect pnvate engagements; and 
so they have no agents. Besides, I didnt know 
what to offer them I knew that they were 
cheaper than actors, because they get long 
engagements. forty years sometimes, but 
thats no rule for a single job Then theres 
such a lot of them on first mghts they run 
away with all your stalls: you cant find a 
decent place for your own mother. It would 
have cost a fortune to bring the lot. 

THE count Of course I never dreamt of 
having them all Only a few first-rate repre- 
sentative men 

SAVOYARD. Just so All you want is a few 
sample opimons. Out of a hundred notices 
you wont find more than four at the outside 
that say anything different. Well, Ive got 
just the nght four for you And what do you 
thank 1t has cost me? 

THE count [shrugging his shoulders] I cannot 
guess 

savoyanD Ten guineas, and expenses. I 
had to give Flawner Bannal ten. He wouldnt 
come for less, and he asked fifty I had to 
give it, because if we hadnt had him we 
might just as well have had nobody at all 

THE count. But what about the others, if 
Mr Flannel— 5 

SAVOYARD [shocked] Flawner Bannal. 

THE counT —af Mr Bannal got the whole 
ten? 

SAVoYaRD Oh, I managed that As this is 
a high-class sort of thing, the first man I went 
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for was Trotter 

THE count Oh indeed I am very glad you 
have secured Mr Trotter. I have read his 
Playful Impressions 

savovann Well, I was rather in a funk 
about mm He's not exactly what I call ap- 
proachable, and he was a bit stand-off at 
first But when I explained and told him your 
daughter— 

THE count (inferrupting in alarm] You did 
not say that the play was by her, I hope? 

savoyanp No thats been kept a dead 
secret. I just said your daughter has ashed 
for a real play with a real author and a real 
cntie and all the rest of it The moment I 
mentioned the daughter I had hm Ie has 
a daughter of is own Wouldnt hear of pay- 
ment! Offered to come just to please her! 
Quite human I was surprised 

THE count Extremely hind of him 

savoyand Then I went to Vaughan, be- 
cause he does music as well as the drama, 
and you sad you thought there would be 
music I told him Trotter would feel lonely 
without him, so he promised hhe a bird 
Then I thought youd hke one of the Intest 
sort the chaps that go for the newest things 
and swear theyre oldfasmoned So J nailed 
Gilbert Gunn The four will give you a re- 
presentative team By the way [looking at lus 
watch} theyll be here presently 

THE count Before they come, Mr Savoy- 
ard, could you give me any hints about them 
that would help me to make a little con- 
versation with them? I am, as you said, rather 
out of tan Enpland, and I mght unwittingly 
say something tactless 

savoyanD Well, let me see As you dont 
hke Enghsh people, I dont know that youll 
get on with Trotter, because he’s thoroughly 
Enghsh never happy except when he’s m 
Paris, and speaks Trench so unnecessanly 
well that everybody there spots him as an 
Enghshman the moment he opens his mouth 
Very witty and all that Pretends to turn up 
hus nose at the theatre and says people make 
too much fuss about art (the Count ts extremely 
indignant) But thats only his modesty, be- 
cause art 1s his own line, you understand 
Mind you dont chaff him about Anstotle. 

tHE count Why should I chaff him about 
Aristotle? 

savoyanp Well, I dont know, but 1t’s one 
of the recognized ways of chaffing him How- 
ever, youll get on with him all nght he’s a 
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man of the world and a man of sense The 
onc youll have tobe careful about is Vaughan 

THF count In what way, may I ash? 

sasorany, Well, Vaughan has no sense of 
humor, and if you yoke with him he'll think 
youre insulting hin on purpose Mind: at’s 
not that he doesnt see a johe he does, and 
it hurts lum. A comedy scence makes him 
sore all over he goes away binack and blue, 
and pitches into the play for all he's worth 

Titr counT But surely that is avery serious 
defect in a man of Ins profession? 

saAvovanp, Les it 3s, and no mistake But 
Vaughan is honest, and dont care a brass 
farthing what he says, or whether it pleases 
anybod or not, and you must have one man 
of that sort to say the things that nobody 
else will say 

Tur count It seems to me to carry the 
prinaiple of division of Inbor too far, this 
heeping of the honesty and the other quah- 
tics in Separate compartments What is Mr 
Gunn's speeiahty, if I may ash? 

savorarn Gunns onc of the Intellectuals 

THE cousT But arnt they all Intellectuals? 

savoyanp Lord! no heaven forbid! You 
must be careful what you say about that I 
shouldnt hke anyone to call me an Intellec- 
tual I dont think any Lnghshman would! 
They dont count really, you know, but still 
it's rather the thing to have them Gunn 3s 
one of the young Intellectuals he writes 
plays himself He's useful because he pitches 
into the older Intellectuals who are standing 
ms way But you may take it from me that 
none of these chaps really matter Flawner 
Bannal’s your man Bannal really represents 
the British play goer When he hkes a thing, 
you may take your oath there are a hundred 
thousand people ın London thath bhe it af 
they can only be got to know aboutit Be- 
sides, Bannal’s knowledge of the theatre 1s 
an inside knowledge We know him; and he 
knows us, He knows the ropes he knows his 
way about he knows what he’s talking about 

THE COUNT [muh a liile sgh) Age and ex- 
perience, I suppose? 

savoyard Age! I should put hm at twenty 
at the very outside, myself It’s not an old 
man’s job after all, 15 1t? Bannal may not nde 
the hterary high horse hke Trotter and the 
rest, but I’d take his opinion before any other 
im London He’s the man in the street, and 
thats what you want 

THe count I am almost sorry you didnt 
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give the gentleman his full terms I should 
not have grudged the fifty guineas for a 
sound opmion. He may feel shabbily treated 

savoyanp Well, let him It was a bit of 
side, his asking fifty. After all, what is he? 
Only a pressman Jolly good busmess for 
him to earn ten guineas he’s done the same 
job often enough for half a quid, I expect 

Fanny O’Dorda comes precipitately through 
the curtaims, excited and nervous A girl of nene- 
teen ın a dress synchronous with her father’s. 

FANNY Papa, papa, the crtics have come 
And one of them has a cocked hat and sword 
like a— (she notsces Savoyard| Oh, I beg your 
pardon 

THE count. This is Mr Savoyard, your ım- 
presarıo, my dear. 

Fanny [shaking hands] How do you do? 

SAVOYARD Pleased to meet you, Miss 
O'Dowda The cocked hat3s all nght. Trotter 
1s amember of the new Academic Committee 
He induced them to go in for a uniform hke 
the French Academy; and I asked him to 
wear it 

THE FOOTMAN [announcing] Mr Trotter, Mr 
Vaughan, Mr Gunn, Mr Flawner Bannal 

Lhe four critos enter Trotter wears a dplo- 
matic dress, mth sword and three-cornered hat 
Hrs age ts about 50 Faughan ıs 40. Gunn ts 80 
Flawner Bannal ıs 20 and ts qute unkhe the 
athers, who can be classed at sight as professional 
men whilst Bannal ts obviously an unemployable 
of the business class micking up a kuing by an 
obtuse courage which gwes him cheerfulness, con- 
vivtality, and bounce, and ts helped out posttwely 
by a shght turn for writing, and negatively by 
a comfortable zgnorance and lack of tntutson 
which hides from kim all the dangers and dis- 
graces that keep men of finer perception in chech 
The Count approaches them hospitably. 

savoyanp. Count O’Dowda, gentlemen. 
Mr Trotter. 

TROTTER [looking at the Count’s costume] 
Have I the pleasure of meeting a confrère? 

THE counT. No sir. [ have no nght to my 
costume except the right of a lover of the 
arts to dress myself handsomely, You are 
most welcome, Mr Trotter [Trotter bows in 
the French manner] 

savoyarp Mr Vaughan. ~ 

tHE count How do you do, Mr Vaughan? 

VAUGHAN Qute well, thanks. 

savoyarp Mr Gunn 

THE count Delighted to make your ac- 
quaintance, Mr Gunn 
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aunn. Very pleased. 

savoyaRD Mr Flawner Bannal. 

THE count. Very kind of you to come, Mr 
Bannal. , 

BANNAL Dont mention it 

THE count Gentlemen, my daughter. 
{They all bow) We are very greatly indebted 
to you, gentlemen, for so kindly indulging 
her whim. [ The dressing bell sounds The Count 
looks at his watch} Ah! The dressing bell, 
gentlemen As our play begins at nine, I 
have had to put forward the dimner hour a 
httle May I shew you to your rooms? [He 
goes out, followed by all the men, except Trotter, 
who, going last, ıs detained by Fanny} 

FANNY. Mr Trotter. I want to say something 
to you about this play. 

TROTTER No. thats forbidden You must 
not attempt to souffler the entice 

FANNY. Oh, I would not for the world try 
to influence your opinion. 

TROTTER But you do: you are influencing 
me very shockingly. You invite me to this 
charming house, where I’m about to enjoy 
a charming dinner. And just before the 
dinner I’m taken aside by a charming young 
lady to be talked to about the play. How can 
you expect me to be :mpartial? God forbid 
that I should set up to be a judge, or do more 
than record an impression, but my impres- 
sions can be influenced; and in this case youre 
influencing them shamelessly all the time. 

ranny Dont make me feel more nervous 
than I am already, Mr Trotter. If you knew 
how I feel! 

TROTTER, Naturally’ your first party: your 
first appearance ın England as hostess But 
youre doing ıt beautsfully. Dont be afraid. 
Every nuance is perfect 

FANNY. It’s so kind of you to say so, Mr 
Trotter But that isnt whats the matter. 
The truth is, thus play ıs gomg to pve my 
father a dreadful shock. 

TROTTER. Nothing unusual ın that, I’m 
sorry to say. Half the young ladies in Lon- 
don spend ther evemngs makıng ther 
father take them to plays that are not fit 
for elderly people to see. 

Franny. Oh, I know all about that, but you 
cant understand what ıt means to Papa 
‘Youre not so ynnocent as he 3s. 

TROTTER {[remonstrating] My dear young 
lady— 

Franny J dont mean morally imnocent. 
everybody who reads your articles knows 
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youre as innocent as a Iamb 

trotter What! 

Fanny Yes, Mr Trotter Ivc scen n good 
deal of hfe since I came to England, and I 
assure you that to me youre a mere baby a 
dear, good, well-meaning, dehghtful, witty, 
charming baby, but still a wee lamb in a 
world of wolves Cambridge is not what it 
was in my father’s time. 

TROTTER Well, I must say! 

Favs: Just so Thats one of our classifica- 
tons in the Cambridge Fabian Society 

tnorren Classifications? I dont under- 
stand 

Fanny We classify our nunts into different 
sorts, And one of the sorts ıs the “I must 
says ” 

trotrrn I withdraw “I must say” I 
substitute ‘Blame my eats!” No I substi- 
tute “Blame my kittens!’ Observe, Miss 
O'Dowda kittens I say again on the teeth 
of the whole Cambridge Fabian Socicty, 
kattens Impertinent little kittens Blame 
them Smack them I guess what 1s on your 
conscience This play to which you have 
lured me is one of those im which members 
of Fabian Societies instruct ther grand- 
mothers in the art of milking ducks And 
you are afraid it will shock your father 
Well, I hope it will And if he consults me 
about it I shall recommend him to smack 
you soundly and pack you off to bed 

ranvy Thats one of your prettiest hterary 
attitudes, Mr Trotter, but 1t doesnt take me 
m You see, I’m much more conscious of 
what you really are than you are yourself, 
because weve discussed you thoroughly at 
Cambndge, and youve never discussed your- 
self, have you? 

TROTTER I— 

FANNY Of course you havnt, so you sec it’s 
no good Trottenng at me 

TROTTER Trotterng! 

ranny, Thats what we call it at Cam- 
bndge 

TROTTER Ifit were not so obviously a stage 
cliché, I should say Damn Cambridge As it 
15, I blame my kittens And now let me warn 
you If youre gomg to be a charming healthy 
young Enghsh grl, you may coax me If 
youre going to be an unsexed Cambridge 
Fabian virago, I'll treat you as my intellec- 
tual equal, as I would treat a man 

ranny [adoringly] But how few men are 
your intellectual equals, Mr Trotter! 
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trottrn I’m getting the worst of this 

rassi Oh, no Why do you sny that? 

trottrn May I remind you that the 
dinner-bell will ring presently}? 

taSNi What docs it matter? We're both 
ready, I havnt told you yet what J want you 
to do for me 

trottrr Nor have you particularly pre- 
disposed me to do it, except out of pure 
magnanimity Whats it? 

FANNY. I dont mind this play shocking my 
father morally It's good for him tobe shocked 
morally It’s all that the young can do for 
the old, to shock them and keep them up to 
date But I know that this play will shock 
him artistically, and that ternfies me No 
moral consideration could make a breach 
between us he would forgive me for any- 
thing of that kind sooner or later, but he 
never gives way on a point of art I darent 
let hım know that I love Becthoven and 
Wagner; and as to Strauss, af he heard 
three bars of Elektra, it'd part us for ever 
Now what I want you to do is this If he's 
very angry—if he hates the play, because 
it’s a modern play-—will you tell him that 
it’s not my fault, that its style and con- 
struction, and so forth, are considered the 
very highest art nowadays, that the author 
wrote it in the proper way for repertory 
theatres of the most superior kind—~you 
know the hind of plays I mean? 

trorren [emphatically] I think I hnow the 
sort of entertainments you mean But 
please do not beg a vital question by calling 
them plays I dont pretend to be an authonty, 
but I have at least established the fact that 
these productions, whatever else they may 
be, are certainly not plays 

Fanny The authors dont say they are 

trotren [warmly] I am aware that one 
author, who 18, I blush to say, a personal 
friend of mine, resorts freely to the dastardly 
subterfuge of calling them conversations, 
discussions, and so forth, with the express 
object of evading criticism But I’m not to 
be disarmed by such tricks I say they are 
not plays Dialogues, 1f you will Exhibitions 
of character, perhaps: especially the charac- 
ter of the author Fictions, possibly, though 
a little decent reticence as to introducing 
actual persons, and thus violating the sanc- 
tity of pnvate hfe, mght not be amss But 
plays, no I say NO Not plays If you will 
not concede this pomt I cant continue our 
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conversation. I take this seriously It’s a 
matter of prmaple I must ask you, Miss 
O’Dowda, before we go a step further, Do 
you or do you not clam that these works 
are plays? 

Fanny I assure you I dont 

TROTTER Notin any sense of the word? 

FANNY. Not ın any sense of the word I 
loathe plays 

TROTTER [disappointed] That last remark 
destroys all the value of your admıssion You 
admure these—these theatrıcal nondescripts? 
You enjoy them? 

Fanny Dont you? 

TROTTER. Of course I do Do you take me 
for a fool? Do you suppose I prefer popular 
melodramas? Have I not written most ap- 
preciative notices of them? But I say theyre 
not plays. Theyre not plays I cant consent 
to remain in this house another minute if 
anything remotely resembling them is to be 
foisted on me as a play. 

ranny I fully admut that theyre not plays. 
I only want you to tell my father that plays 
are not plays nowadays—not im your sense 
of the word 

TROTTER, Ah, there you go again! In my 
sense of the word! You beleve that my 
criticism is merely a personal umpression; 
that— 

FANNY. You always said 1t was 

TROTTER Pardon me not on this point. 
If you had been classically educated— 

FANNY. But J have. 

TROTTER. Pooh! Cambndge! If you had 
been educated at Oxford, you would know 
that the definition of a play has been settled 
exactly and scientifically for two thousand 
two hundred and sixty years. When I say 
that these entertamments are not plays, 
I dont mean in my sense of the word, but 
in the sense given to it for all time by 
the mmortal Stagirite 

Fanny. Who 1s the Staginte? 

TROTTER [shocked] You dont know who 
the Stagurite was! 

FANNY. Sorry Never heard of him. 

TORTTER ‘And this is Cambridge education! 
Well, my dear young lady, I’m delighted to 
find theres somethmg you dont know, and I 
shant spoil you by dispellmg an ignorance 
which, in my opinion, is highly becoming to 
your age and sex So we'll leave it at that. 

FANNY. But you will promise to tell my 
father that lots of people wnte plays just 
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hke this one—that I havnt selected it out of 
mere heartlessness? 

TROTTER I cant possibly tell you what I 
shall say to your father about the play until 
Ive seen the play But Pll tell you what I 
shall say to him about you. IJ shall say that 
youre a very foohsh young lady; that youve 
got into a very questionable set, and that 
the sooner he takes you away from Cam- 
bndge and its Fabian Society, the better. 

Fanny. It’s so funny to hear you pretend- 
ing to be a heavy father In Cambridge we 
regard you as a bel esprit, a wit, an Irre- 
sponsible, a Parisian Immorahst, frés chic 

TROTTER I! 

Fanny Theres quite a Trotter set. 

TROTTER Well, upon my word! 

Fanny. They go in for adventures and call 
you Aramis 

TROTTER They wouldnt dare! 

Fanny You always make such delicious 
fun of the serious people. Your tnsoucrance— 

TROTTER [frantic] Stop talking French to 
me. it’s not a proper language for a young 
girl Great heavens! how 1s it possible that a 
few mnocent pleasantries should be so 
frightfully misunderstood? Ive tried all my 
hfe to be smcere and simple, to be unassum- 
ing and kindly. Ive hved a blameless life 
Ive supported the Censorship ın the face of 
ridicule and insult. And now I’m told that 
I’m a centre of Immorahsm! of Modern 
Minxusm! a tnfler with the most sacred sub- 
jects! a Nietzschean!! perhaps a Shavian!!! 

Franny Do you mean you are really on 
the serious side, Mr Trotter? 

TROTTER Of course I’m on the serous side. 
How dare you ask me such a question? 

Franny Then why dont you play for it? 

Trotter. I do play for 1t—short, of course, 
of making myself mdiculous 

Fanny What! not make yourself ndiculous 
for the sake of a good cause! Oh, Mr Trotter! 
Thats vieus jeu 

TROTTER [shouting at her] Dont talk French 
I will not allow it 

Fanny. But ths dread of ridicule 13 so 
fnghtfully out of date The Cambndge 
Fabian Society— 

TROTTER. I forbid you to menton the 
Fabian Society to me 

FANNY. Its motto is “You cannot learn to 
skate without making yourself ridiculous ” 

ae Skate! What has that to do with 
it 
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ranni Thats not all It goes on, “The ice 
of hfe is slippery ” 

TROTTFR Ice of life indeed! You should be 
eating penny ices and enjoying yourself I 
wont hear another word 

The Count returns 

THE count We're all waiting in the draw- 
ing room, my dear Have you been detaining 
Mr Trotter all this time? 

TROTTER I'm so sorry. I must have just a 
httle brush up I— [He hurries out} 

THE coUNT My dear, you should be in the 
drawing room You should not have kept 
him here 

Fanvy Iknow Dont scold me J had some- 
thing important to say to nm 

THE count, I shall ask him to take jou in 
to dinner 

Fanny Yes, papa Oh, I hope it will go 
of well 

THE COUNT Yes, Jove, of course it will 
Come along 

raSi Just one thing, papa, while we're 
alone Who was the Stagirite? 

THE cour. The Stagurite! Do you mean to 
say you dont know? 

Fanny Havnt the least notion 

tue count The Stagirite was Anstotle 
By the way, dont mention him to Mr Trotter 

They go to the dining room 
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In the dining room of a house tn Denmar! 
Hill, an elderly lady sits at breakfast reading 
the newspaper, Her chair ts at the end of the 
oblong dining table furtnest from the fire There 
ts an emply chatr at the other end The fireplace 
1s behind thts char, and the door ts nezt the fire- 
place, between tt and the corner An armchair 
stands beside the coal-scuttle In the nuddle of 
the back wall 1s the sideboard, parallel to the 
table The rest of the furniture ts mostly dining 
room chairs, ranged against ihe walls, and in- 
cluding a baby rocking-chair on the lady’s side 
of the room The lady ıs a placid person Her 
husband, Mr Robin Gilbey, not at all placid, 
bursts violently into the room mith a letter m his 
hand 

OILBEY [grinding hus teeth] This 1s a mee 
thing This 1s a b— 

MRS GILBEY [culling him short] Leave it at 
that, please. Whatever 1t 1s, bad language 
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wont make it better 

ans [billerly] Yes, put mein the wrong as 
usual Take 3 our boy's part against me [Efe 
Slings himself into the empty chair opposite her] 

ans anrs When he docs any thing might, 
he’s yourson When he docs any thing wrong 
he mine Have jou any news of him? 

anom Iye a good mind not to tell you 

sins ostar. Then dont I suppose he's been 
found Thats a comfort, at all events 

airy No, he hasnt been found The boy 
may be at the bottom of the riser for all yon 
enre [Too agitated to sit quietly, he rises and 
paces the room distractedly} 

sns anm Then what have you got in 
your hand? 

ame Ive a letter from the Monsignor 
Grenfell Trom New York Dropping us 
Cutting us [Turning fiercely on her) Thats n 
nice thing, ssnt it? 

uns ony What for? 

aunry [flinging away forwards his chair] How 
do I know what for? 

sns arnes What does he say? 

ours [silting down and grumblingly adjust- 
ing fis spectacles} This is what he snys “My 
dear Mr Gilbey The news about Bobby had 
to follow me across the Atlantic it did not 
reach me until to-day. I am afraid he 1s 
incorrigible My brother, as you may imagine, 
feels that this last escapade has gone bey ond 
the bounds, and I think, mysclf, that Bobby 
ought to be made to feel that such scrapes 
involse a certain degree of reprobnton ” 
“AS you may imagine!” And we know no 
more about it than the babe unborn 

sms orner What else docs he say? 

awer "I think mj brother must hase 
been just ahttle to blame himself, so, between 
ourselves, I shall, with duc and impressive 
formalit} , forgive Bobby later on, but for the 
present I think ıt had better he understood 
that he is in disgrace, and that we are 
no longer on visiting terms As ever, yours 
sincerely " [Jlts agitation masters ium agan] 
Thats a mee slap in the face to get from a 
man in Ins position! Tins is what your son 
has brought on me 

ans arney Well, I think at's rather a nice 
letter He as good as tells you he’s only letting 
on to be offended for Bobby’s good 

aBer Oh, very well have the letter 
framed and hang it up over the mantelpiece 
as a teshmomal 

ans arloe} Dont talk nonsense, Rob You 
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ought to be thankful to know that the boy 
is alive after his disappearing hke that for 
nearly a week. 

ampey Nearly a week! A fortmght, you 
mean Wheres your feehngs, woman! It was 
fourteen days yesterday 

MRS GILBEY. Oh, dont call ıt fourteen days, 
Rob, as if the boy was in prison 

amsey. How do you know he’s not in 
prison? It’s got on my nerves so, that Pd 
beheve even that. 

urs atteey Dont talk silly, Rob Bobby 
might get into a scrape hke any other lad, 
but he’d never do anything low 

Juggins, the footman, comes ın mith a card 
on a salver He ts a rather low-spirited man of 
thirty-five or more, of good appearance and 
address, and tron self-command 

Juaarns [presenting the salver to Mr Grlbey| 
Lady wishes to see Mr Bobby's parents, sir 

GILBEY [pomting to Mrs Gilbey] Theres Mr 
Bobby’s parent I disown hım 

yoacins Yes, si [He presents the salver to 
Mrs Gilbey} 

MRS GILBEY You mustnt mind what your 
master says, Juggins he doesnt mean it 
[She takes the card and reads it] Well, I never! 

aILBeY. Whats up now? 

mrs aitpey [reading] “Mass D Delaney 
Darling Dora ” Just hke that—in brackets 
What sort of person, Juggins? 

auupey Whats her address? 

Mrs aipey The West Circular Road. Is 
that a respectable address, Juggins?* 

suacins A great many most respectable 
people hve in the West Circular Road, 
madam, but the address 1s not a guarantee 
of respectability. 

Arai So it’s come to that with him, has 
1t 

ms GinpeyY Dont jump to conclusions, 
Rob How do you know? [To Juggins] Is she 
a lady, Juggins? You know what I mean 

succins In the sense 1n which you are 
using the word, no, madam. 

MRS GILBEY I'd better try what I can get 
out of her [To Juggs] Shew her up You 
dont mnd, do you, Rob? 

GILBEY. So long as you dont flounce out 
and leave me alone with her [He rises and 
plants himself on the hearth-rug] 

Juggins goes out. - 

MRS GILBEY I wonder what she wants, Rob 

GILBEY. If she wants money, she shant 
have it. Not a farthing. A nice thing, every- 
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body seemg her on our doorstep! If 1t wasnt 
that she may tell us something about the lad, 
I’dhave Juggins put the hussy nto the street. 

suacins [returning and announcing) Miss 
Delaney. [He warts for express orders before 
placing a chair for thes visitor] 

Miss Delaney comes in She 1s a young lady 
of hilarious disposttton, very tolerable good looks, 
and killing clothes She 1s so affable and confi- 
dential that tt 1s very difficult to keep her at a 
distance by any process short of flinging her out 
of the house 

DORA [plunging at once into privileged intimacy 
and nto the middle of the room] How d’ye do, 
both I’m a fnend of Bobby’s. He told me all 
about you once, in a moment of confidence. 
Of course he never let on who he was at the 
police court 

empey Police court? 

MRS GILBEY [looking apprekenswely at Jug- 
gins} Tch—! Juggins a chanr. 

pora Oh, Ive let it out, have I! [Contem- 
plating Juggins approvingly as he places a charr 
Jor hen between the table and the sideboard] But 
he’s the nght sort I can see that [Button- 
holing hım) You wont let on downstairs, old 
man, will you? 

suacins The family can rely on my abso- 
lute discretion [He wthdraws] 

DORA [suting down genteelly| I dont know 
what youll say tome you know I really have 
no right to come here, but then what was I 
to do? You know Holy Joe, Bobby’s tutor, 
dont you? But of course you do. 

GILBEY [mith dignity] I know Mr Joseph 
Grenfell, the brother of Monsignor Grenfell, 
if 1t 1s of him you are speaking 

DORA [mde-eyed and much amused) No!!! 
You dont tell me that old geezer has a 
brother a Monsignor! And youre Catholics! 
And I never knew it, though Ive known 
Bobby ever so long! But of course the last 
thing you find out about a person 1s their 
religion, isnt 1t? 

MRS GILBEY We're not Catholics But when 
the Samuelses got an Archdeacon’s son to 
form their boy’s mind, Mr Gilbey thought 
Bobby ought to have a chance too And the 
Monsignor is a customer. Mr Gilbey con- 
sulted hm about Bobby; and he recom- 
mended a brother of his that was more 
sinned against than sinmng 

GILBEY [on tenterhooks] She dont want to 
hear about that, Mana. [To Dora] Whats’ 
your business? 
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pona I’m afraid it was all my fault 

aipey What was all your fault? I'm half 
distracted I dont know what has happened 
to the boy he’s been lost these fourteen 
days— 

wrs aitper A fortmght, Rob 

aitpey —and not a word have we heard of 
Inm since 

ans crae Dont fuss, Rob 

oer [yelling] I wall fuss Youve no feel- 
ing You dont care what becomes of the lad 
[He sits domn savagely] 

DORA [soothingly] Youve been anxious 
about him Ofcourse How thoughtless of me 
not to begin by telling you he's quite safe 
Indeed he’s in the safest place in the world, 
as one may say safe under lock and key 

ases [horrfied, pitrable] Oh my— [Ars 
breath fails him} Do you mean that when he 
was yn the police court he was in the dock? 
Oh, Maria! Oh, great Lord! What has he 
done? What has he got for 1t? [Desperate] 
Will you tell me or will you sce me go mad 
on my own carpet? 

nora [sireelly] Yes, old dear— 

MRS GILDE [starting at the familiarity] We 

pona [continuing] I'll tell y ou, but dont zou 
worry, he’s all mght I came out myself this 
morning there was such a crowd! and. a band! 
they thought I was a suffragette only fancy! 
You see 1t was hke ths Holy Joe got talking 
about how he'd been a champion sprinter at 
college 

mrs oiupey A what? 

pora A sprinter He said he was the 
fastest hundred yards runner in England 
We were all in the old cowshed that mght 

urs citpey What old cowshed? 

arary [groaning] Oh, get on Get on 

pora Oh, of course you wouldnt know 
How silly of me! It’s a rather go-ahead sort 
of music hall in Stepney We call xt the old 
cowshed 

mns aıLBEY Does Mr Grenfell take Bobby 
to music halls? 

nora No Bobby takes him But Holy Joe 
likes it fairly laps ıt up like a kitten, poor 
old dear Well, Bobby says to me, “Dar- 
lin prove 

a GILBEY [placıdly}] Why does he call you 
darling? 

pora Oh, everybody calls me darling it’s 
a sort of name Ive got Darhng Dora, you 
know Well, he says, “Darling, if you can get 
Holy Joe to sprint a hundred yards, I'll 
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stand you that squiffer with the gold keys" 

mns arwry Does he call his tutor Holy 
Joc to his face? 

Gilbey clutches at hie hair in his impatience 

pora. Well what w ould he call him? After 
all, Holy Joc is Holy Joc; and boys will be 
boys 

wns oiuary. Whats 0 squiffer? 

nona Oh, of course excuse my sulganty. 
a concertina, Theres one in a shop in Green 
Street, ssory inlmd, with gold keys and 
Russin leather bellows; and Bobby knew I 
hankered after it, but he couldnt afford it, 
poor Ind, though I knew he just longed to 
give it to me, 

ane. Mana if you keep interrupting 
with silly questions, I shall go out of my 
senses Heres the boy in gaol and me dis- 
graced for ever, and all you care to know is 
what a squiffer is 

pona Well, remember it has gold keys 
The man wouldnt take a penny less than £15 
for it It was a presentation one 

aitnrs [shouting at her] Wheres my son? 
Whats happened to my son? Will you tell 
me that, and stop cackling about your 
squfer? 

pona Oh, ant we impatient! Well, it 
docs you credit, old dear And you neednt 
fuss theres no disgrace Bobby behaved like 
a perfect gentleman Besides, it was all my 
fault I’lownit I took too much champagne 
I was not what you might call drunk, but I 
was bright, and a httle beyond myself, and— 
I'll confess 1t—I wanted to shew off before 
Bobby, because he was a Int taken by a 
woman on the stage, and she was pretending 
to be game for anything You see youve 
brought Bobby up too strict, and when he 
gets loose theres no holding him He does 
enjoy hfe more than any lad I ever met 

onet Never you mnd how he’s been 
brought up, thats my business Tell me how 
he’s been brought down thats yours 

mns aiubEx Qh, dont be rude to the lady, 
Rob 

porna I’m coming to it, old dear dont you 
be so headstrong Well, ıt was a beautiful 
moonlight mght, and we couldnt get a cab 
on the nod, so we started to walk, very jolly, 
you know: arm in arm, and dancing along, 
singing and all that When we came into 
Jamaica Square, there was a young copper 
on point duty at the corner. I says to Bob 
“Deane boy. is it a bargam about the 
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squiffer xf I make Joe sprint for you?” 
“Anything you lke, darling,” says he “I 
love you.” I put on my best company manners 
and stepped up to the copper “Ifyou please, 
sir,” says I, “can you direct me to Carnck- 
mines Square?” I was so genteel, and talked 
so sweet, that he fell to 1t like a brd “I 
never heard of any such Square in these 
parts,’ he says “Then,” says I, “what a 
very silly httle officer you must be!”; and I 
gave his helmet a chuck behind that knocked 
it over his eyes, and did a bunk 

mrs GILBEY, Did a what? 

pora A bunk Holy Joe did one too all 
right he sprinted faster than he ever did in 
college, I bet, the old dear He got clean off, 
too. Just as he was overtaking me half-way 
down the square, we heard the whistle, and 
at the sound of ıt he drew away hke a streak 
of hghtning, and that was the last I saw of 
hım I was copped in the Dock Road myself. 
rotten luck, wasnt 1t? I tmed the mnocent 
and genteel and all thé rest, but Bobby’s hat 
done me in 

emer. And what happened to the boy? 

pora Only fancy! he stopped to laugh at 
the copper! He thought the copper would 
see the joke, poor lamb He was arguing 
about ıt when the two that took me came 
along to find out what the whistle was for, 
and brought me with them Of course I 
swore I’d never seen him before in my life; 
but there he was ın my hat and I in his The 
cops were very spiteful and laid 1t on for all 
they were worth drunk and disorderly and 
assaulting the polce and all that I got four- 
teen days without the option, because you 
see—well, the fact is, I’d done 1t before, and 
been warned. Bobby was a first offender and 
had the option, but the dear boy had no 
money left and wouldnt give you away by 
telling his name; and anyhow he couldnt 
have brought himself to buy himself off and 
leave me there; so he’s domg his month 
Well, ıt was two forty shillingses; and Ive 
only twenty-eight shillings in the world If I 
pawn my clothes I shant be able to earn any 
more So I cant pay the fine and get him 
out but if youll stand £8 I'll stand one, and 
thatll doit If youd hike to be very kind and 
nice you could pay the lot; but I cant deny 
that ıt was my fault, so I wont press you. 

aiLpey [eart-broken] My son in gaol! 

Dora Oh, cheer up, old dear. ıt wont hurt 
lum, look at me after fourteen days of at. 
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I’m all the better for bemg kept a bit quiet. 
You mustnt let 1t prey on your mind 

airney The disgrace of 1t will all me And 
1t will leave a mark on him to the end of his 
hfe 

pora Not a bit of it Dont you be afraid. 
Ive educated Bobby a bit he’s not the molly- 
coddle he was when you had hm in hand 

MRS GILBEY Indeed Bobby ıs not a molly- 
coddle They wanted him to go in for single- 
stick at the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, but, of course, I couldnt allow that he 
might have had his eye knocked out 

aiBey [to Dora, angrily] Listen here, you 

pora Oh, aint we cross! 

cipey I want none of your gaiety here 
This 3s a respectable household Youve gone 
and got my poor innocent boy into trouble 
It’s the hke of you thats the rum of the hke 
of him 

Dora So you always say, you old dears 
But you know better. Bobby came to me I 
didnt come to him. 

cıLBeEY Would he have gone if you hadnt 
been there for him to go to? Tell me that 
You know why he went to you, I suppose 

DORA {charitably} It was dull for him at 
home, poor lad, wasnt xt? 

MRS GILBEY Oh no I'm at home on first 
Thursdays And we have the Knoxes to 
dinner every Friday Margaret Knox and 
Bobby are as good as engaged Mr Knox 1s 
my husband's partner Mrs Knox is very 
rehgious; but she’s quite cheerful We dine 
with them on Tuesdays So thats two evenings 
pleasure every week 

GILBEY [almost in tears} We done what we 
could for the boy Short of letting him go 
into temptations of all sorts, he can do what 
he hkes What more does he want? 

nora Well, old dear, he wants me, and 
thats about the long and short of 1t And I 
must say youre not very nice to me about 
it Ive talked to him hke a mother, and tried 
my best to keep him straight; but I dont 
deny I hke a bit of fun myself, and we both 
get a bit giddy when we're hghthearted 
Him and me is a pair, I’m afraid 

GILBEY. Dont talk foohshness, girl. How 
could you and he be a pair, you bemg what 
you are, and he brought up as he has been, 
with the example of a rehgious woman hke 
Mrs Knox before his eyes? I cant understand 
how he could bring himself to be seen in the 
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deserved this Ive done my duty as a father. 
Ike kept him sheltered [Angry mith her] 
Creatures like you that take advantage of 
a child’s innocence ought to be whipped 
through the streets 
nora Well, whatever I may be, I'm too 
much the lady to lose my temper, and I dont 
think Bobby would hke me to tell you what 
I think of zou, for when I start giving people 
a bit of my mind I sometimes use language 
thats beneath me But I tell you once for all 
I must have the money to get Bobby out, 
and if you wont fork out, I'll hunt up Holy 
Joe He might get at off his brother, the 
Monsignor 
ainbes You mind your own concerns My 
soheitor will do what is mght I'll not have 
you paying my son's fine as of you were any- 
thing to lim 
pona Thatsnght Youll get him out today, 
wont you? 
one. It’s hkely I'd leave my boy in 
prison, isnt 1t? 
nora Id hke to know when they H Iet him 
out 
aiLoey You would, would you? Youre 
going to mect him at the prison door 
pora Well, dont you think any woman 
would that had the feelings of a lady? 
ampey [bitterly] Oh yes I know Here! I 
must buy the lad’s saly ation, I suppose How 
much will you take to clear out and let him 
o? 
3 DORA [pitying him quite mee about tt] What 
good would that do, old dear? There nre 
others, you know 
citsEx Thats true I must send the boy 
himself away 
pora Where to? 
siney Anywhere, so long as he’s out of 
the reach of you and your hke 
pora Then I’m afraid youll have to send 
him out of the world, old dear I’m sorry for 
you I really am, though you mghtnt believe 
it, and I think your feelings do you real 
credit But I cant give nm up gust to let him 
fall into the hands of people I couldnt trust, 
can I? 
aruey (beside himself, ristng] Wheres the 
police? Wheres the Government? Wheres 
the Church? Wheres respectability and nght 
reason? Whats the good of them 3f I have to 
stand here and see you put my son m your 
pocket as 3f he was n chattel slave, and you 
hardly out of gaol as a common drunk and 
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disorderly? Whats the world coming to? 

pona Itis n lottery, isnt at, old denr? 

Mr Gilbey rushes from the room, distracted 

sns onnFy [unruffed] Where did you buy 
that winte Ince? I want some to match a 
collaret of my own, and I cant get it at 
Perrys and John’s 

vona Knagg and Pantle’s one and four- 
pence It's machine hand-made 

ra amy F never give more than one 
and tuppence. But I suppose youre extraya- 
gant by nature My sister Martha was just 
hke that Paj anything she was asked 

pons Whats tuppence to you, Mrs Bobby, 
after all? 

sins aitnrs [correcting her] Mrs Gilbey 

porns Of course, Mrs Gilbey Iam silly 

amngoitnry Bobby must have looked funny 
in your hat Why did you change hats with 
him? 

nona I dont hnow One does, you know 

sns annm I never did The things people 
do! I eant understand them Bobby never 
told me he was keeping company with you 
His own mother! 

nona [orercome) Excuse me I cant help 
smiling 

Juggins enters 

suaans Mr Gilbey has gone to Worm- 
wood Serubbs, madam 

atns aioFY Have you ever been ina police 
court, Juggins? 

sucains Yes, madam 

sing amLnry [rather shocked] I hope you had 
not been exceeding, Juggins 

sucoms. Yes, madam, I had I exceeded 
the legal hmt 

mrs ortnFy Oh, that! Why do they gne an 
woman a fortmght for wearmg a man’s hat, 
and a man a month for weaning hers? 

sueons, I didnt know that they did, 
madam 

mns aitpry It doesnt seem justice, does it 
Juggins? 

sucains No, madam 

MRS aruni [to Dora, rising] Well, goodbye 
(Shaking her hand} So pleased to have made 
your acquaintance 

Dona [standing up) Dont mention ıt I'm 
sure it’s most kand of you to receve me at 
all 

MRS GILBEY I must go off now and order 
lunch [Ske trots to the door) What was ıt you 
called the concertina? 

pora A squiffer, dear 
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MRS GILBEY [thoughtfully] A squiffer, of 
course. How funny! (She goes out] 

DORA [exploding tnto ecstastes of mirth] Oh 
my! isnt she an old love? How do you keep 
your face straight? 

suaamns tis what I am paid for. 

DORA [confidentially] Lasten here, dear boy 
Your name isnt Juggins Nobody’s name 
is Juggins 

sucas My orders are, Miss Delaney, 
that you are not to be here when Mr Gilbey 
returns from Wormwood Scrubbs 

pora That means telling me to mind my 
own busmess, doesnt 1t? Well, I’m off Tootle 
Loo, Charhe Darhng [She kesses her hand to 
hum and goes] 


ACT II 
On the afternoon of the same day, Mrs Knox 


ts writing notes in her drawing Toom, ai a wring- 
table which stands agaist the wall Anyone 
placed so as to see Mrs Knox's left profile nll 
have the door on the right and the window on the 
left, both further away than Mrs Knox, whose 
bach is presented io an obsolete upright pano at 
the opposite side of the room The sofa ts near 
the piano There ts a small table in the meddle of 
the room, mih some gilt-edged books and albums 
on tt, and chairs near it 

Mr Knox comes ın almost Surtwely, a troubled 
man of fifty, thinner, harder, and ugler than 
has partner, Gilbey, Gilbey being a soft stoutish 
man mith white ka:rr and thin smooth skin, whilst 
Knox has coarse black har, and blue gaws which 
no diligence n shaving can whiten Mrs Knox 
ıs a plam woman, dressed mithout regard to 
fashion, mth thoughtful eyes and thoughtful 
ways that make an atmosphere of peace and 
some solemnity She ts surprised to see her hus- 
band at home during business hours 

MRS KNOx What brings you home at this 
hour? Have you heard anything? 

Not No Have you? 

NRS KNox No Whats the matter? 

ENOX [sting down on the sofa] I beheve 
Gilbey has found out 

MRS KNOX What makes you think that? 

Knox, Well, I dont know: I didnt like to 
tell you. you have enough to worry you with- 
out that, but Gilbey’s been very queer ever 
since 1t happened I cant keep my mind on 
business as I ought; and I was depending on 
hım But he’s worse than me He’s not look- 
ing after anything, and he keeps out of my 
way. His manner’s not natural He hasnt 
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asked us to dmner, and he’s never said a 
word about our not asking him to dinner, 
after all these years when weve dined every 
week as regular as clockwork It looks to me 
as if Gilbey’s trymg to drop me socially. 
Well, why should he do that if he hasnt 
heard? 

MRS KNOX I wonder! Bobby hasnt been 
near us either: thats what I cant make out 

KNOo1i Oh, thats nothing I told hm Mar- 
garet was down in Cornwall with her aunt 

MRS KNOX [reproachfully] Jo! [She takes her 
handkerchief from the writimg-table and cres a 
little] 

ENOx Well, I got to tell hes, amt I? You 
wont Somebody’s got to tell em 

MRS KNOA [putting away her handkerchief] It 
only ends m our not knowmg what to believe. 
Mrs Gilbey told me Bobby was in Bnghton 
for the sea aur Theres something queer about 
that Gilbey would never let the boy loose 
by himself among the temptations of a gay 
place hke Brighton without his tutor; and I 
saw the tutor im Kensington High Street 
the very day she told me. 

knox If the Gilbeys have found out, it’s 
all over between Bobby and Margaret, and 
all over between us and them 

mrs KNOX. It’s all over between us and 
everybody When a girl runs away from 
home hke that, people know what to think 
of her and her parents 

gxox She had a happy, respectable home 
—everythng— 

MRS KNOX [interrupting him] Theres no use 
going over it all again, Jo If a girl hasnt 
happiness ın herself, she wont be happy any- 
where Youd better go back to the shop and 
try to keep your mind off it 

KNOX [reseng restlessly| I cant I keep fancy- 
ing everybody knows 1t and is smggenng 
about 1t. I’m at peace nowhere but here 
It’s a comfort to be with you It’s a torment 
to be with other people 

MRS KNOX [gorng to him and drawing her arm 
through his} There, Jo, there! I’m sure I’d 
have you here always 1f I could But 1t cant 
be God’s work must go on from day to day, 
no matter what comes We must face our 
trouble and bear it. 

KNOX [soandering to ‘the window arm in arm 
milh her] Just look at the people in the street, 
going up and down as if nothmg had hap- 
pened It seems unnatural, as if they all 
knew and didnt care 
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mns KON If they knew, Jo, thered be a 
crowd round the house loohing up at us 
You shouldnt keep thinking about it 

haor I know I shouldnt. You haye your 
religion, Amelia; and I’m sure I’m glad it 
comforts you But ıt doesnt come to me that 
way Ive worked hard to get a position and 
be respectable Ive turned many a girl out 
of the shop for being half an hour Inte at 
mht, and heres my own daughter gone for 
a fortmght without word or sign, except a 
telegram to say she's not dead and that 
we're not to worry abont her 

MRS hAON [suddenly pointing to the street] Jo, 
look! 

asos Margaret! With a man! 

uns kNO\ Run down, Jo, quick Catch her 
save her 

DOY [lingering] She's shaking hands with 
hım she’s coming across to the door 

MRS KNOX [energetically] Do as I tell you 
Catch the man before he’s out of sight 

Knox rushes from the room Mrs Anox looks 
annously and excdedly from the window Then 
she throws up the sash and leans out Mar- 
garet Knoz comes in, flustered and annoyed She 
is a strong, springy gurl of eighteen, nith large 
nosirils, an audacious chin, and a gatly resolute 
manner, even peremptory on occastons like the 
present, when she 1s annoyed 

maroaret Mother Mother 

Mrs Knox draws in her head and confronts 
her daughter 

uns KNOX [sfernly}] Well, miss? 

maraaret Oh, mother, do go out and stop 
father making a scene m the street He 
rushed at him and said “Youre the man who 
took away my daughter” loud enough for all 
the people to hear Everybody stopped We 
shall have a crowd round the house Do do 
something to stop him 

Knox relurns with a good-looking young 
marine officer 

marnaarct Oh, Monsieur Duvallet, I'm 
so sorry—so ashamed Mother this is Mon- 
seur Duvallet, who has been extremely knd 
to me Monsieur Duvallet my mother 
{Duvallet bows] 

xNox A Frenchman! It only needed this 

MARGARET [much annoyed} Father do please 
be commonly avil to a gentleman who has 
been of the greatest service tome What will 
he think of us? 

puvaLter [debonair] But it’s very natural 
I understand Mr Knox’s feelings perfectly. 
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[He speaks English better than Knox, having 
learnt il on both sides of the Atlantic) 

Ksov If Ive made any mistake I’m ready 
to apologize But I want to know where my 
daughter has been for the last fortnight. 

puvattrr She has been, I assure you, in 
a particularly safe place. 

nvov Will you tell me what place? I can 
judge for myself how safe it was 

stancanrr Holloway Gaol Was that safe 
enough? 

KNON AND 3s KNOX. Holloway Gaol! 

Kxox Youre joincd the Suffragets! 

sancanrr No J wish I had I could have 
had the same experience m better company 
Please sit down, Monsicur Duvallet [She sts 
between the table and the sofa Mrs Knor, over- 
whelmed, stts at the other side of the table Knox 
remains standing sn the middle of the room] 

DUVALLFT {silling down on the sofa] It was 
nothing An adventure Nothing 

sanoanet (obdurately] Drunk and assault- 
ing the police! Tort} shillings or a month! 

uns asor Margaret! Who accused zou of 
such a thing? 

manganrt The policeman I assaulted 

asoy You mean to sny that you dad st! 

MARGARET, I did I had that satisfaction 
at all events I knoched two of Ins tecth out 

KNov And you sit there coolly and tell me 
this! 

mangarrr Well, where do you want me 
to sit? Whats the use of saying things hke 
that? 

KNox My daughter in Holloway Gaoll 

manganrT All the women in Holloway are 
somebody’s daughters Really, father, you 
must make up your mind to at. If you had 
sat in that cell for fourteen days making up 
your mind to it, you would understand that 
I’m not in the humor to be gaped at while 
youre trying to persuade yourself that it 
can’t be real These things really do happen 
to real people every day, and you read about 
them in the papers and think it’s all mght 
Well, theyve happened to me thats all 

xnox [feeble-forcble] But they shouldnt 
have happened to you Dont you know that? 

manganer They shouldnt happen to any- 
body, I suppose But they do [Rinng ım- 
patently] And really I’d rather go out and 
assault another policeman and go back to 
Holloway than keep talking round and round 
it like ths If youre going to turn me out of 
the house, turn me out: the sooner I go the 
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better 

DUVALLET [rising qutchly] That ıs umpos- 
sible, mademoiselle "Your father has his 
position to consider To turn his daughter 
out of doors would rum him socially. 

Knox. Oh, youve put her up to that, have 
you? And where did you come m, may I ask? 

DUVALLET I came in at your mnvitation— 
at your amiable insistence, in fact, not at my 
own But you need have no anmety on my 
account. I was concerned in the regrettable 
incident which led to your daughter’s mcar- 
ceration I got a fortmght without the option 
of a fine on the ndiculous ground that I ought 
to have struck the policeman with my fist 
I should have done so with pleasure had I 
known, but, as ıt was, I struck him on the 
ear with my boot—a magnificent moulinet, I 
must say—and was informed that I had been 
guilty of an act of cowardice, but that for the 
sake of the entente cordtale I should be dealt 
with lemently Yet Mass Knox, who used her 
fist, got a month, but with the option of a 
fine I did not know this until I was released, 
when my first act was to pay the forty shil- 
lings And here we are. 

MRs KNOX. You ought to pay the gentleman 
the fine, Jo 

Knox [reddening] Oh, certamly. [He takes 
out some money] 

puvaLieT. Oh please! it does not matter 
[Knox hands hum two sovereigns} If you msist 
— {he pockets them] Thank you 

MARGARET. I’m ever so much obliged to 
you, Monsieur Duvallet 

DUVALLET Can I be of any further assist- 
ance, mademonselle? 

MARGARET I think you had better leave us 
to fight ıt out, xf you dont mind. 

buvatLeT Perfectly. Madame [bow]— 
Mademoiselle [60~]—Monsieur [bow ]— [He 
goes out] 

MaS KNOX. Dont rmg, Jo See the gentle- 
man out yourself 

Knox hastily sees Duvallet out Mother and 
daughter look forlornly at one another nithout 
saying a word, Mrs Knox slowly sts down 
Margaret follows her example. They look at one 
another again Mr Knox returns 

KNOX [shortly and sternly] Ameha: this is 
your job [To Margaret) I leave you to your 
mother. Ishall havemy own sayin the matter 
when I hear what you have to say to her [He 
Goes out, solemn and offend 

MARGARET [with a bitter little laugh] Just 
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what the Suffraget said to me in Holloway. 
He throws the job on you 

MRS KNOY [reproachfully] Margaret! 

MARGARET. You know it’s true 

MRS KNOX Margaret xf youre going to be 
hardened about it, theres no use my saying 
anything 

MARGARET I’m not hardened, mother, But 
T cant talk nonsense about it You see, it’s 
allrealtome Ive sufferedit Ive been shoved 
and bulhed Ive had my arms twisted Ive 
been made scream with pam in other ways 
Ive been flung into a filthy cell with a lot of 
other poor wretches as if I were a sack of coals 
being emptied into a cellar. And the only 
difference between me and the others was 
that I hit back Yes I did And I did worse 
I wasnt ladyhke I cursed [I called names. 
I heard words that I didnt even know that I 
knew, coming out of my mouth just as if 
somebody else had spoken them The police- 
man repeated them in court. The magistrate 
said he could hardly beheve 1t The police- 
man held out his hand with his two teeth in 
rt that I knocked out I said it was all right; 
that I had heard myself using those words 
quite distinctly, and that I had taken the 
good conduct prize for three years running 
at school The poor old gentleman put me 
back for the missionary to find out who I was, 
and to ascertam the state of my mind I 
wouldnt tell, of course, for your sakes at home 
here; and I wouldnt say I was sorry, or apolo- 
gize to the policeman, or compensate him or 
anything of that sort. I wasnt sorry The one 
thing that gave me any satisfaction was get- 
tng in that smack on his mouth; and I said 
so So the missionary reported that I seemed 
hardened and that no doubt I would tell 
who I was after a day in pnson. Then I was 
sentenced. So now you see I’m not a bit the 
sort of girl you thought me I’m not a bit the 
sort of girl I thought myself And I dont 
know what sort of person you really are, or 
what sort of person father really 1s I wonder 
what he would say or do 1f he had an angry 
brute of a policeman twisting his arm with 
one hand and rushing him along by the nape 
of his neck with the other. He couldnt whirl 
his leg hke a windmill and knock a pohceman 
down by a glorious kick on the helmet Oh, 
if theyd all fought as we two fought we'd 
have beaten them 

mgd Knox But how did it all begin? 

MARGARET Oh, I dont know It was boat- 
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race mght, they said 

sirs KNOV Bont-race night! But what had 
you to do with the boat race? You went to 
the great Salvation Festival at the Albert 
Hall with your aunt She put you into the 
bus that passes the door, What made jou 
get out of the bus? 

mancaneT J dont know The meeting got 
on my nerves, somehow, It was the singing, 
I suppose you hnow I Jove singing a good 
swinging hymn, and J frlt it was ridiculous 
to go home m the bus after we had been 
singing so wonderfully about chmbing up 
the golden stmrs to heaven I wanted more 
music—more happiness—~morc life I wanted 
some comrade who felt as Tdid I felt exalted 
it seemed mean to be afrad of anything 
after all, what could anyone do to me against 
my will? I suppose I was a little mad at all 
events, I got out of the bus at Precadily 
Cireus, because there was a lot of heht and 
excitement there I walked to Leicester 
Square, and went into a great theatre. 

ars ANON [horrified] A theatre! 

mangaret Yes Lots of other women were 
gomg inalone I had to pay five stullings 

mns h50) [aghast] Tive shillings! 

MARGARET [apologecally) 1t was n jot It 
was very stuffy, and I didnt like the people 
much, because they didnt seem to be enjoy- 
ing themselves, but the stage was splendid 
and the musie lovely FJ saw that French- 
man, Monsieur Duvallet, standing against a 
barner, smohing a cigarette He seemed 
quite happy, and he was nice and salorlike 
I went and stood beside hım, hoping he 
would speak to me 

mrs KNOX [gasps] Margarct! 

MARGARET [continuing] He did, just as af 
he had known me for years We got on to- 
gether hke old frends He asked me would 
J have some champagne, and J said 1t would 
cost too much, but that I would give any- 
thing for a dance I longed to join the people 
on the stage and dance with them one of 
them was the most beautiful dancer I ever 
saw He told me he had come there to sce 
her, and that when st was over we could go 
somewhere where there was dancing So we 
went to a place where there was a band ina 
gallery and the floor cleared for dancing 
Very few people danced the women only 
wanted to shew off their dresses, but we 
danced and danced until a lot of them joined 
in We got quite reckless, and we had cham- 
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pngne after all. I neser enjoyed anything 
so much But at Inst it got spoilt by the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge students up for the Bort 
race They got drunk, and they began to 
smash things, and the police came on Then 
it was qute horrible The students fought 
wth the pohec, and the polce suddenly got 
quite brutal, and began to throw cvery body 
downstairs They attacked the women, who 
were not doing anything, and treated them 
just as roughly as they had treated the 
students Duvallet got indignant and re- 
monstrated with a poheeman, who was shov- 
nga woman though she was going quietly 
as fast as she could The policeman flung the 
woman through the door and then turned 
on Duvallet It was then that Duvallet swung 
his leg hike awindimstl and knocked the polece- 
man down And then three poheemen rushed 
at him and ecarricd him out by the arms and 
legs face downwards Two more attacked me 
and gave me ashore to the door That quite 
maddened me I just got in one goad bang 
on the mouth of one of them All the rest 
was dreadful I wns rushed through the 
streets to the police station They lacked 
me with their knees, they twisted my arms, 
they taunted and insulted me, they called 
me vie names, and I told them what I 
thought of them, and provoked them to do 
their worst Theres one good thing about 
being hard hurt it makes you sleep I slept 
in that filthy cell with all the other drunks 
sounder than I should hase slept at home I 
cant desenbe how I felt next morning it was 
Indcous, but the palice were quite jolly; and 
everybody said it was a bit of Enghsh fun, 
and talked about last y car's bont-race mght 
when st had been a great deal worse Iwas 
black and blue and sich and wretched But 
the strange thing was that I wasnt sorry, and 
I'm not sorry And I dont fee) that J did any - 
thing wrong, really [She rises and stretches ker 
arms sith a large liberating breath] Now that 
1t’s all over I'm rather proud of it, though I 
know now that I'm not a Indy, but whether 
thats because we're only shophecpers, or 
because nobody's really a Iady except when 
theyre treated lihe ladies, I dont know [She 
throws herself into a corner of the sofa) 

mns Knox [lost tn onder} But how could 
you bring yourself to do ıt, Margaret? I’m 
not blaming you: J only want to hnow How 
could you bring yourself to do 1t? 

maRaarcr I cant tell you I dont under- 
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stand ıt myself The prayer meeting set me 
free, somehow. I should never have done 
if rt were not for the prayer meeting. 

IRS KNOX [deeply horrified) Oh, dont say 
such a thmg as that I know that prayer can 
set us free; though you could never under- 
stand me when I told you so; but it sets us 
free for good, not for evil 

MARGARET Then I suppose what I did was 
not evil, or else I was set free for evil as well 
as good As father says, you cant have any- 
thing both ways at once When I was at 
home and at school I was what you call good, 
but I wasnt free And when I got free I was 
what most people would call not good But I 
seeno harmin what I did; though Isee plenty 
in what other people did to me 

uns KNOX I hope you dont think yourself a 
heroine of romance 

MARGARET Oh no [She sits down again at the 
table] I’m a heroine of realty, 1f you call me 
a herome at all. And reality is pretty brutal, 
pretty filthy, when you come to gnps wth 
it. Yet it’s glorious all the same It’s so real 
and satisfactory 

NRS KNox I dont hke this spmt m you, 
Margaret I dont hke your talkıng to me mm 
that tone 

MARGARET, It’s no use, mother I dont care 
for you and papa any the less; but I shall 
never get back to the old way of talking 
agam Ive made a sort of descent into hell— 

MRS KNOX Margaret! Such a word! 

MARGARET You should have heard all the 
words that were flying round that mght You 
should mix a httle with people who dont know 
any other words But when I sad that about 
a descent into hell I was not swearing. I was 
in earnest, hke a preacher 

MRS KNOx A preacher utters them m a 
reverent tone of voice. 

MARGARET, I know the tone that shews 
they dont mean anythmmg real to hm. They 
usent to mean anything real to me Now hell 
Is as real to me as a turmp; and [ suppose I 
shall always speak of ıt hke that Anyhow, 
Ive been there, and 1t seems to me now that 
nothing is worth domg but redeeming people 
from 1t 

RS KNOX They are redeemed already if 
they choose to beleve 1t 

MARGARET Whats the use of that If they 
dont choose to beheve st? You dont beheve 
it yourself, or you wouldnt pay policemen 
to twist them arms. Whats the good of pre- 
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tending? Thats all our respectability 1s, pre- 
tending, pretending, pretending. Thank 
heaven Ive had it knocked out of me once 
for all! 

MRS KNOX [greatly agitated] Margaret’ dont 
talk hke that I cant bear to hear you tallang 
wickedly I can bear to hear the children of 
this world talking vainly and foohshly ım the 
language of this world But when I hear you 
justifying your wickedness in the words of 
grace, 1t’s too horuble 1t sounds hke the 
devil making fun of rehgion Ive tned to 
bring you up to learn the happiness of re- 
hgion. Ive waited for you to find out that 
happmess is within ourselves and doesnt 
come from outward pleasures Ive prayed 
oftener than you think that you might be 
enhghtened But 2f all my hopes and all my 
prayers are to come to this, that you mix up 
my very words and thoughts with the prompt- 
ings of the devil, then I dont know what I 
shall do I dont deed: rtil kill me 

MARGARET You shouldnt have prayed for 
me to be enlightened 1f you didnt want me 
to be enhghtened If the truth were known, 
I suspect we all want our prayers to be 
answered only by halves: the agreeable 
halves. Your prayer didnt get answered by 
halves, mother. Youve got more than you 
bargained for in the way of enhghtenment 
I shall nev er be the same again I shall never 
speak in the old way again Ive been set free 
from this silly httle hole of a house and all 
its pretences I know now thet J am stronger 
than you and Papa I havnt found that hap- 
piness of yours that is within yourself, but 
Ive found strength For good or eval I am 
set free, and none of the things that used to 
hold me can hold me now 

Knox comes bach, unable to bear hts suspense 

xNoxX How long more are you gomg to 
keep me waiting, Amelia? Do you think I’m 
made ofron? Whats the girl done? What are 
we gomg to do? 

NRS KNOY She’s beyond my control, Jo, 
and beyond yours I cant even pray for her 
now, for I dont know nghtly what to pray for 

KNOY. Dont talk nonsense, woman 1s this 
a time for praymng? Does anybody know? 
Thats what we have to consider now If only 
T can keep 1t dark, I dont care for anything 
else. 

MARGARET. Dont hope for that, father 
Mind: I'll tell everybody. It ought to be told, 
It must be told 
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anor Hold your tongue, you young hussy, 
or go out of my house this instant 

MARGARFT I'm quite ready. [She takes her 
hat and (urns to the door} 

Bnor [throwing lamself in front of 1!) Were! 
where are you going? 

MRS ENON [rising] You mustnt turn her out, 
Jo! I'l go with her if she goes 

Knox Who wants to turn her out? But is 
she going to ruin us? To Ict every body know 
of her disgrace and shame? To tear me down 
from the position Ive made for myself and 
you by forty ycars hard struggling? 

Margaret Yes I’m gong to tear at all 
down It stands between us and every thing. 
I'll tell every body 

Knot Magsy, my child dont bring down 
your father’s hars with sorrow to the grave 
Theres only one thing I care about in the 
world to keep ths darh I’m your father I 
ash you here on my knees—in the dust, so 
to speak—not to Iet it out 

mwaraanrT I'll tell every body 

Knoz collapses in despair Mrs Knox tries to 
pray and cannot Margaret stands inflexible. 


ACT III 


Again tn the Grlbeys’ dining room Afternoon 
The table ts not lard 1t+s draped in tts ordinary 
cloth, with pen and tnk, an exercise-book, and 
school-books on 1t Bobby Gilbey ts in the arm- 
chat, crouching over the fire, reading an illus- 
trated paper Hets a pretty youth, of very subur- 
ban gentility, strong and manly enough by nature 
but untrained and unsatisfactory, lus parents 
having imagined that domestic restriction 1s what 
they call “bringing up" He has learnt nothing 
from tt except a habit of evading tt by deceit 

He gets up to ring the bell, then resumes lis 
crouch Juggins answers the bell 

BOBBY Juggins 

sucains Sir? 

nossy [morosely sarcastic] Sir be blowed! 

Juaarns [cheerfully} Not at all, sir 

BOBBY I'ma gaol-bird youre a respectable 
man 

sueains That doesnt matter, sr Your 
father pays me to call you sir, and as I take 
the money, I keep my part of the bargam 

poppy Would you call me sir if you wernt 
paid to do 1t? 

sucains No, sir 

popry Ive been talking to Dora about you 

sucains Indeed, sir? 
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nouns, Yes Dorn says your name cant be 
Juggs, nnd that zou have the manners of a 
gentleman I always thought you hadnt any 
manners Anyhow, your manners are difer- 
ent from the manners of a genticman in my 
sct 

Juaorss They would be, sir, 

nonny You dont feel disposed to be com- 
municative on the subject of Dora’s notion, 
I suppose 

gucaiss No, sir 

nonny [throring his paper on the floor and 
hftng hts knees over the arm of the char so as 
fo turn lorrards the footman] It was part of your 
bargain that you were to valet me n bit, 
wasnt st? 

Juca Yes, sir. 

nonm Well, can you tell me the proper 
way to get out of an cngagement to 4 girl 
without getting into a row for breach of 
promise? 

Juaer\s No, sir, You cant get out of an 
engagement without being sued for breach 
of promise if the Indy washes to be paid for 
her disappointment 

nonny But st wouldnt be for her happiness 
to marry me when I dont really care for her 

suaains Women dont always marry for 
happiness, sir They often marry because 
they wish to be marned women and not old 
maids 

nonny Then what am I to do? 

suaains Marry her, sir, or tahe the con- 
sequences 

bonny [jumping up} Well, I wont marry her 
thats flat What sould you do if yon were in 
my place? 

sucains I should tell the young lady that 
I found I couldnt fulfil my engagement. 

Bonny But zoud have to make some ex- 
cuse, you hnow I war to gie ıt a gentle- 
manly turn to say I’m not worthy of her, or 
something hke that. 

sucains. That is not a gentlemanly turn, 
sr Qute the contrary 

nonm I dont sce that at all Do you mean 
that it's not exactly truc? 

sucotns Not at all, sir 

sonny I cansay that no other girl can ever 
be to me what she’s been That would be 
quite true, because our circumstances bave 
been rather exceptional, and she'll imagine 
I mean I’m fonder of her than I can ever be 
of anyone else You sce, Juggins, a gentle- 
man has to think of a girl's feclings 
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yuacins If you wish to spare her feelings, 
sir, you can marry her. If you hurt her feel- 
mgs by refusmg, you had better not try to 
get credit for considerateness at the same 
tame by pretending to spare them She wont 
hke it. And it will start an argument, of 
which you will get the worse. 

soppy But, you know, I’m not really 
worthy of her. 

soacins Probably she never supposed you 
were, sir. 

soppy Oh, I say, Juggims, you are a 
pessimist 

sucains [preparing to go| Anything else, 
sir? 

BOBBY [querulously} You haynt been much 
use. {He wanders disconsolately across the room) 
You generally put me up to the correct way 
of doing things 

sucains I assure you, sır, theres no correct 
way of plting It’s not correct in itself 

Bossy [hopefully] I'll tell you what I'll say 
I cant hold her to an engagement with a man 
whos been in quod Thatll doit [He seats him- 
self on the table, relreved and confident] 

sucatns. Very dangerous, sir. No woman 
will deny herself the romantic luxury of self- 
sacrifice and forgiveness when they take the 
form of domg something agreeable She’s 
almost sure to say that your misfortune will 
draw her closer to you. 

Bossy What a nusance! I dont know what 
to do You know, Juggins, your cool simple- 
minded way of domg 1t wouldnt go down in 
Denmark Hill 

Jusas I daresay not, sr No doubt youd 
prefer to make it look hke an act of self- 
sacrifice for her sake on your part, or provoke 
her to break the engagement herself Both 
plans have been tned repeatedly, but never 
with success, as far as my knowledge goes 

Boppy You have a devilish cool way of lay- 
ing down the law. You know, 1n my class you 
have to wrap up things a bit Denmark Hill 
isnt Camberwell, you know 

sucains. I have noticed, sir, that Denmark 
Fill thinks that the higher you go m the 
social scale, the less sincerity 1s allowed, and 
that only tramps and nff-raff are qurtesmcere 
Thats armstake Tramps are often shameless 
but theyre never sincere Swells—af I may 
use that convement name for the upper 
classes—play much more with their cards on 
the table. If you tell the young lady that 
you want to pilt her, and she calls you a pg, 
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the tone of the transaction may leave much 
to be desired, but itll be less Camberwellian 
than if you say youre not worthy 

sosBy. Oh, I cant make you understand, 
Juggins The girl isnt a scullery-maid I want 
to do 1t delicately. 

socerns A mistake, sir, beheve me, if you 
are not a born artist mm that hne —Beg par- 
don, sir, I think I heard the bell. [He goes 
out 

Bas much perplexed, skoves kis hands into 
his pockets, and comes off the table, staring dts- 
consolately straight before him, then goes re- 
luctantly to hts books, and sits down to write 
Juggins returns 

suGains [announcing| Mass Knox. 

Margaret comes in Juggins nithdraws, 

MARGARET Still grinding away for that 
Society of Arts examination, Bobby? Youll 
never pass 

BOBBY [rising] No Iwas just writing to you 

MARGARET What about? : 

BOBBY Oh, nothing At least— How are 
you? 

MARGARET [passeng round the other end of the 
table and putting down on tt a copy of Lloyd’s 
Weekly and her purse-bag| Quite well, thank 
you How did you enjoy Bnghton? 

BOBBY. Brighton! I wasnt at— Oh yes, of 
course Oh, pretty well Is your aunt allright? 

MARGARET My aunt! I suppose so I havent 
seen her for a month 

Bossy I thought you were down staying 
with her. 

MARGARET. Oh! was that what they told 
you? 

BOBBY. Yes Why? Wernt you really? 

MARGARET No. Ive something to tell you 
Sit down and lets be comfortable 

She sits on the edge of the table He sits beside 
her, and puts his arm weartly round her warst 

MARGARET. You neednt do that if you dont 
hke, Bobby Suppose we get off duty for the 
day just to see what it’s hke. 

Bossy Off duty? What do you mean? 

MARGARET. You know very well what I 
mean Bobby did you ever care one httle 
scrap for me in that sort of way? Dont funk 
answermg J dont care a bit for you—that 
way 

BOBBY [removing his arm rather huffily| 1 
beg your pardon, I’m sure I thought you 


MARGARET Well, did you? Come! Dont be 
mean. Ive owned up You can put it all on 
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me if you hke; but I dont believe you care 
any more than I do 

Donny You mean wese been shoved into 
it rather by the pars and mars 

ManaaRFT Yes 

poppy Well, it's not that I dont care for 
you im fact, no girl can ever be to me exactly 
what you arc, but wese been brought up so 
much together that it feels more hhe brother 
and sister than—well, than the other thing, 
doesnt it? 

MARGARFT Just so How did you find out 
the difference? 

Bonny [blushing] Oh, I say! 

MARGARET I found out from a Frenchman 

nonoy Oh, I say! [Ie comes off the table in 
jus consternation) 

MARGARET Did zou learn it from a French- 
woman? You know you must have learnt at 
from somebody 

Bonny Nota Frenchwoman She's quite a 
nice woman But she’s been rather unfortun- 
ate The daughter of a clergyman 

manoanrt [startled] Oh, Bobby! That sort 
of woman! 

noppy Whit sort of woman? 

MARGARET You dont beheve she’s really a 
clergyman's daughter, do you, you silly boy? 
It’s a stock johe 

Boppy Do you mean to say you dont be- 
heve me? 

MARGARET No I mean to say I dont be- 
heve her 

bonny [curious and interested, resuming Jus 
seat on the table beside her] What do you know 
about her? What do you hnow about all this 
sort of thing? 

mancareT What sort of thing, Bobby? 

Boppy Well, about hfe 

MARGARET Ive bved a lot since I saw you 
last I wasnt at my aunt’s All that time that 
you were m Brighton, I mean 

Boppy I wasnt at Brighton, Meg I'd 
better tell you youre bound to find out 
sooner or later [He begins hie confession 
humbly, avording her gace) Meg it’s rather 
awful youll think me no end of a beast Ive 
been in prison 

MARGARET Youl 

poppy Yes, me For bemg drunk and as- 
saulting the police 

MARGARET Do you mean to say that you— 

ohl this 18 a let-down for me [She comes off the 
table and drops, disconsolate, mto a chair at the 
end of tt furthest from the hearth} 
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nonny Of course I couldnt hold you to our 
engagement after that I was writing to you 
to break it of [e also descends from the table 
and makes slowly for the hearth) You must 
thnk me an utter rotter, 

saraanrt Oh, has every body been m 
prison for being drunk ond assaulting the 
pohee? How long were you in? 

nonm A fortnight 

sanasnrt Thats what I was in for 

nonm What are you talking about? In 
where? 

stancanrt In quod 

nonny. But I'm serious: I'm not rotting 
Really and truly — 

wsanoanrt What did zou do to the copper? 

nonm Nathing, absolutely nothng He 
exaggerated grossly I only laughed at him 

Manoaner [jumping up, inumphant} Ive 
beaten you hollow I knocked out two of Ins 
tecth Ive got one of them He sold it to me 
for ten shillings 

nonny Now please do stop fooling, Meg 
I tell you I'm not rotting [He sits dorn in the 
armchar, rather sullaly} 

mangarrt [taking up the copy of Lloyd's 
Weekly and going to lim} And I tell you I'm 
not either Look! Heres a report of it The 
daly papers are no good, but the Sunday 
pipers are splendid [She sits on the arm of the 
char] See! [Reading] “Hardened at Eigh- 
teen A qunctly dressed, respectable-loohing 
gitl who refuses her name’’—thats me 

nonn [pausing a moment tn lus perusal] Do 
you mean to say that you went on the loose 
out of pure devilmentr 

mManoarrr I did no harm I went to see a 
lovely dance I piched up a nice man and 
went to have a dance myself I cant imagine 
anything more innocent and more happy 
All the bad part was done by other people 
they did at out of pure desilment af z ou lihe 
Anyhow, here we are, two gaolbirds, Bobby 
disgraced forever Isnt it a relief? 

bony [rising stiffly] But you know, it’s not 
the same for agirl A man may do things a 
woman maynt [IIe stands on the hearthrug 
mith Ins back to the fire] 

MARGARET Are you scandalised, Bobby? 

sonsy Well, youcant expect me to approve 
of 1t, can you, Meg? I never thought you 
were that sort of girl 

MARGARET [rising tndignantly] I'm not You 
mustnt pretend to think that J'm a clergy- 
man’s daughter, Bobby 
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sonny I wish you wouldnt chaff about that. 
Dont forget the row you got into for letting 
out that you admred Juggins [she turns her 
back on him quichly|—a footman’ And what 
about the Frenchman? 

MARGARET [| facing him again} know nothmg 
about the Frenchman except that he’s avery 
nice fellow and can swing his leg round like 
the hand of a clock and knock a poheceman 
down with it He was in Wormwood Scrubbs 
with you I was in Holloway 

poppy It’s all very well to make hght of 1t, 
Meg, but this 1s a bit thick, you know 

MARGARET. Do you feel you couldnt marry 
a woman whos been in prison? 

sonny fhasttly) No I never sad that It 
might even give a woman a greater clam on 
aman Any girl, if she were thoughtless and 
a bit on, perhaps, might get mto a scrape 
Anyone who really understood her character 
could see there was no harmin it But youre 
not the larky sort At least you usent to be. 

MARGARET. I’m not, and I never will be 
[She walks straight up to hun] I didnt do ıt for 


a lark, Bob I did it out of the very depths of 
my nature I did it because I’m that sort of 


person I did it in one of my religious fits 
I’m hardened at eighteen, as they say. So 
what about the match, now? 

Bosa. Well, I dont think you can farly 
hold me to 1t, Meg Of course it would be 
ridiculous for me to set up to be shocked, or 
anything of that sort. I cant afford to throw 
stones at anybody, and I dont pretend to 
I can understand a lark; I can forgive a shp; 
as long as 1t 1s understood that 1t 1s only a 


lark or a shp But to go on the loose on prm- 


ciple, to talk about rehgion m connection 


with 1t; to—to—well, Meg, I do find that a 


bit thick, I must say I hope youre not m 
earnest when you talk that way 


MARGARET Bobby: youre no good No goad/ 


to me, anyhow. 

Boppy [huffed] I’m sorry, Mass Knox 

MARGARET. Goodbye, Mr Gilbey [She turns 
on her heel and goes to the other end of the table] 
I suppose you wont introduce me to the 
clergyman’s daughter 

BOBBY. I dont think she’d bke it. There 
are hts, after all [He sts domn at the table, 
as = resume work at his books a hant to her to 
80 ; 

MARGARET [on her say to the door) Ring the 

~ bell, Bobby; and tell Juggins to shew me out. 
Boney (reddemng] I’m not a cad, Meg. 
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MARGARET [coming to the table] Then do 
something mice to prevent us feeling mean 
about this afterwards Youd better kiss me 
You neednt ever do it again 

nosey If I’m no good, I dont see what fun 
it would be for you 

MARGARET. Oh, it’d be no fun If I wanted 
what you call fun, I should ask the French- 
man to kiss me—or Juggins. 

BOBBY [rising and retreating to the hearth] Oh, 
dont be disgusting, Meg Dont be low. 

MARGARET [determinedly, preparing to use 


force] Now, I'l) make you kiss me, just to 


pumish you. [She serses hes wrest, pulls him off 
his balance, and gets her arm round his neck] 

Boba. No. Stop. Leave go, will you. 

Juggins appears at the door 

Juccins Miss Delaney, sir [Dora comes tn 
Juggins goes out Margaret hastily releases 
Bobby, and goes to the other side of the room] 

pora [through the door, to the departing 
Juggins| Well, you are a Juggins to shew me 
up when theres company. [To Margaret and 
Bobby] It’s all mght, dear all night, old man: 
Tl wait m Juggins’s pantry tal youre dis- 
engaged 

MARGARET Dont you know me? 

DORA [coming to the middle of the room and 
looking at her very attentively] Why, it’s never 
No 406! 

MARGARET Yes it is 

Dora. Wel, I should never have known you 
out of the umform How did you get out? 
You were domg a month, wernt you? 

MARGARET My bloke pard the fine the day 
he got out himself 

pora A real gentleman! [Pointing to Bobby, 
who ts staring open-mouthed| Look at him! He 
cant take vt in 

BOBBY. Í suppose you made her acquaint- 
ance in prison, Meg But when it comes to 
g about blokes and all that—v ell! 
margaret Oh, Ive learnt the language, 
and I hke it It’s another barrer broken 
down 

BOBBY. Its not so much the language, 
Meg But I think [he looks at Dora and stops] 

MARGARET [suddenly dangerous] What do 
you think, Bobby* 

pora He thinks you oughtnt to be so free 
wth me, dearie It dots him credit he always 
was a gentleman, you know 

MARGARET Does him credit! To msult you 
lke that! Bobby. say that that wasnt what 
you meant. 
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nonoy J didnt say it was 

manaaneT Well, deny that it was 

nonas No I wouldnt have smd {tm front 
of Nora, but I do think at's not quite the same 
thing my knowing her and you knowing her 

pona Ofcourse it isnt, old man {To Mar- 
garct) TH just trot of and come back in half 
an hour. You two ean make it up together 
I'm really not fit company for you, dearic I 
couldnt lve up to you [She turns to go} 

maraanrr Stop Do you believe he could 
live up to me? 

nora Well, I'l never say any thing to stand 
between a girl and a respectable marnage, 
or to stop a decent lad from settling himself 
Ihave a conscience, though I maynt be as 
particular as some 

MaRGaRrFT You seem to me to he a very 
decent sort, and Bobby's behaving like a 
skunk 

sonny [much ruffled] Nice language that! 

pona Well, dearic, men have to do some 
awfully mean things to keep up their respect- 
ability But you cant blame them for that, 
can you? Ive met Bobby walking with his 
mother; and of course he cut me dead I wont 
pretend I hiked it, but what could he do, poor 
dear? 

MARGARET And now he wants me to cut 
you dead to keep nm in countenance Well, 
I shant notif my whole family were there 
But I'll cut nm dead if he doesnt treat you 
properly [To Bobby, with a threatening move 
tn his direction] I'll educate you, you young 
beast 

poppy [ furious, meeting her half sway} Who 
are you callmg a young beast? 

MARGARET You 

pona [peacemaking] Now, deancs! 

nonpy If you dont take care, youll get 
your fat head jolly well clouted 

manoarner If you dont take care, the 
policeman's tooth will be the beginning of a 
collection. 

pona Now, loveys, be good 

Bobby, lost to all sense of adult dignity, puts 
out his tongue at Margaret Margaret, equally 
furious, caiches has protended countenance a box 
on the cheek He hurls himself on her They 
wresile 

poppy Cat! I'll teach you 

MARGARET Pig! Beast! [She forces him bach- 
wards on the table) Now where are you? 

pona [calling] Juggins, Juggms Theyll 
murder one another, 


suaatns [throwing open the door, and a 
nouneing] Monsicur Dusallet 

Duvallet enters Sudden cessation of host 
ttes, and dead silence The combatants separa 
by the mhole midth of the room Juggins mit 
draws, 

puvatirT I fear I derange you 

wanaanrt, Not at all Bobby you real 
aren beast Monsicur Dusallet will think I’ 
always fighting 

DUSALLFT, Practising jujitsu or the ne 
Ieeland wrestlng Admirable, Miss Kno 
The athletic young Englishwoman 16 ane 
ample to ail Europe (Indicating Bobby] Yor 
instructor, no doubt Monsicur— fhe bors 

nonny {boring amkirardly}] How d'y’ do? 

MARGARFT [fa Babby] I'm so sorry, Bobb 
I asked Wonsieur Dusallet to call for m 
here, and I forgot to tell you [Jatroducin, 
Monsieur Duvallet’ Miss Tour hundred ar 
seven Mr Bobby Gilbey (Durallet bores} 
really dont know how to explain our relation 
ships Bobby and I are hke brother and siste 

puvatirr Perfectly I noticed it 

stancaner Bobby and Miss—Miss— 

pora Delancey, dear [To Durallet, b 
stchtngly} Darling Dora, to real frends 

manoanrt Bobby and Dora are—are- 
well, not brother and sister 

puvatet [muth redoubled comprehension 
Prrfectly 

manaanet, Bobby has spent the Inst for! 
mght in prison You dont mind, do } ou? 

nuvaturTt No, naturally J have spent th 
last fortnight in prison 

T'he conversation drops Margaret renews 
mith an effort 

manoaneT Dora has spent the Inst fort 
mht in prison 

DUVALLET Quite so I fehcitate Made 
moiselle on her enlargement 

pona Trop merct, as they say m Boulogne 
No call to be stiff with one another, hav 
we? 

Juggins comes in, 

susains Beg pardon, sir Mr and Mr 
Gilbey are coming up the street. 

porns Let me absquatulate [making for th 
door] 

sucerns If you wish to leave without bern; 
seen, you had better step into my pantr) 
and leave afterwards , 

nora Righto! {She bursts into song] 
Hide mein the meat safe til the cop goes by 
Hum the dear old music as his step draws mgh 


| 
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[She goes out on tiptoe] 

MARGARET I wont stay here if she has to 
Inde I’ll keep her company in the pantry 
(She follows Dora} 

sonsy Lets all go We cant have any fun 
with the Mar here I say, Juggins* you can 
give us tea in the pantry, cant you? 

suaains Certainly, sir. 

BoBBY. Right Say nothing to my mother 
You dont mind, Mr Doovalley, do you? 

puvatuet. I shall be charmed. 

Bossy Right you are Come along [At the 
door] Oh, by the way, Juggms, fetch down 
that concertina from my room, will you? 

sucains. Yes, sir. [Bobby goes out Duvallet 


~ follows lum to the door) You understand, sir, 


that Miss Knox is a lady absolutely comme tl 
faut? 

DUVALLET Perfectly. But the other? 

suacins The other, sir, may be both chant- 
ably and accurately described in your native 
rdiom as a daughter of joy 

puvatter It ıs what I thought. These 
Enghsh domestic interiors are very interest- 
ing [He goes out, followed by Juggins} 

Presently Mr and Mrs Gilbey come tn They 
take theer accustomed places he on the hearthrug, 
she at the colder end of the table. 

MRS GILBEY. Did you smell scent in the 
hall, Rob? 

awBey No, I didnt And I dont want to 
smell ıt Dont you go looking for trouble, 
Mania. 

MRS GILBEY ([snuffing up the perfumed atmo- 
sphere] She’s been here (Gilbey rings the bell] 
ee are you ringing for? Are you going to 
ask? 

auey No, I’m not gomg to ask. Juggins 
said this mormmg he wanted to speak to me 
If he hkes to tell me, let him; but I’m not 
gomg to ask; and dont you ether. [Juggins 
appears at the door) You sad you wanted to 
say something to me 

suaains When it would be convement to 
you, sir. : 

amsey Well, what is ıt? 

MRS GILBEY, Oh, Ju » we're expectin 
Mr and Mrs Knox bites. SP : 

aıLBEY, He knows that [He stts down Then, 
to Juggins| What 1s 1t? 

sJuaarns [advancing to the middle of the table] 
Would 1t inconvemence you, sir, 1f I were to 
give you a month’s notice? 

GILBEY [taken abach) What! Why? Aint you 
satisfied? 
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suaaws Perfectly, sir. It 1s not that I want 
to better myself, I assure you 

awsey. Well, what do you want to leave 
for, then? Do you want to worse yourself? 

sucains. No, sir. Ive been well treated mn 
your most comfortable establishment; and 
I should be greatly distressed 1f you or Mrs 
Gilbey were to mterpret my notice as an 
expression of dissatisfaction 

GILBEY [paternally] Now you hsten to me, 
Juggms I’m an older man than you Dont 
you throw out dirty water til you get in fresh, 
Dont get too big for your boots Youre hke 
all servants nowadays you think youve only 
to hold up your finger to get the pick of half 
a dozen jobs But you wont be treated every- 
where as youre treated here In bed every 
night before eleven; hardly a mng at the door 
except on Mrs Gilbey’s day once a month; 
and no other manservant to interfere with 
you It may be a bit quet perhaps, but youre 
past the age of adventure Take my advice: 
think over it. You swt me; and I’m prepared 
to make 1t suit you if youre dissatisfied—n 
reason, you know 

suaains, I reahze my advantages, sir, but 
Ive private reasons— 

GILBEY [cutting him short angrily and retiring 
to the hearthrug tn dudgeon) Oh, I know. Very 
well: go The sooner the better 

MRS GILBEY Oh, not until we’re suited He 
must stay his month 

GILBEY [sarcastic] Do you want to lose him 
his character, Maria? Do you think I dont see 
what it is? We’re prison folk now. Weve been 
m the police court (To Juggins] Well, I sup- 
pose you know your own business best. I 
take your notice you can go when your 
month is up, or sooner, if you hke. 

sucoins. Beheve me, sir— 

cıLBEY. Thats enough I dont want any 
excuses I dont blame you You can go down- 
stairs now, 1f youve nothing else to trouble 
me about 

suaains. I really cant leave it at that, sir. 
I assure you Ive no objection to young Mr 
Gilbey’s gomg to pmson. You may do six 
months yourself, sir, and welcome, without 
a word of remonstrance from me I’m leaving 
solely because my brother, who has suffered 
a bereavement, and feels lonely, begs me to 
spend a few months with him until he gets 
over it 

GILBEY Andis he to keep you all thattime? 
or are you to spend your savings m com- 
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forting him? Have some sense, man how ean 
you afford such things? 

suaains My brother can afford to keep me, 
sir The truth 15, he objects to m} beng in 
service 

aitney Is that any reason why you should 
be dependent on him? Dont do st, Juggins 
pay your own way lke an honest Ind, and 
dont eat your brother’s bread while youre 
able to earn your own 

suaerss There 1s sound sense in that, sir 
But unfortunately it is a tradition in my 
family that the younger brothers should 
spunge to aconsiderable extent onthe eldest 

orroe Then the sooner that tradition is 
broken, the better, my man 

sucatss A Radical sentiment, sir But an 
excellent one 

orots Radical! What do you mean? Dont 
you begin to take hberties, Juggins, now 
that you know we're loth to part with you 
Your brother isnt 2 duke, you know 

suactss Unfortunately, he is, sir 

GILBEY What! 

MIRS GILBEY } E A Suzan 

sucamns Excuse me, sir the bell [He goes 
oul 

a [overwhelmed] Marina did yon under- 
stand him to say his brother was a duhe? 

urs cines Fancy Ins condescending! 
Perhaps 1f youd offer to raise his wages and 
treat him as one of the family, he'd stay 

aitpex And have my own servant above 
me! Not me Whats the world coming to? 
Heres Bobby and— 

suaains [entering and announcing) Mr and 
Mrs Knox 

The Knozes come tn Juggins takes iwo chars 
from the wall and places them at the table, be- 
tween the host and hostess Then he withdraws. 

ans GILBEY [fo Mrs Knox] How are you, 
dear? 

urs KNOX Nicely, thank you Good even- 
ing, Mr Gilbey [They shake hands, and she 
takes the chair nearest Mrs Gilbey Mr Knox 
takes the other char} 

GILBEY (sting down] I was just saying, 
Knox, What 1s the world coming to? 

KNOX [appealing to Mus wife] What was I 
saying myself only this mormng? 

ung KNOA This is a strange time I was 
never one to talk about the end of the world, 
but look at the things that have happened! 

xnox Earthquakes! 

arLBEY San Francisco! 
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MRS aitnry, Jamaica! 

annoy Marliniquel 

aitari Messina! 

sins arnes The plague in China! 

sins asor, The floods in France! 

aunry My Bobby in Wormwood Serubbs! 

nxox Margarct in Holloway! 

aunty And now my footman tells me Ins 
brother’s a duke! 

KNOY } { No! 

ans hyo.) [Whats that? 

auary Just before he let you in A duke! 
Here has everything been respectable from 
the beginning of the world, as you may say, 
to the present day, and all of a sudden ev ery- 
thing is turned upside down 

ums asoy It's hhean the book of Revelan- 
tions But I do say that when people have 
happiness within themsel es, all the earth- 
quakes, all the floods, nnd nll the prisons in 
the world cant make them really unhappy 

asoy It aisnt alone the curious things that 
are happening, but the unnatural way people 
are taking them Why, theres Margaret been 
in prison, and she hasnt time to go to all the 
invitations she's had from people that never 
asked her before 

awry I never knew we could live without 
being respectable 

uns ainry Oh, Rob, what a thing to say! 
Who says we're not respectable? 

ciury Well, at's not what I call respect- 
able to have }our children sn and out of jail 

xyo\ Oh come, Gilbey! we're not tramps 
because weve had, as it were, an accident 

aers It’s no use, Knox look it in the 
face Did I ever tell you my father drank? 

Kvo\ No But Ihnew it Simmons told me 

apr Yes he nevercould keep Ins mouth 
quiet he told me zour aunt was a klepto- 
mamac, 

ans KNOY It wasnt truc, Mr Gilbey She 
used to pick up handheremefs 3f she saw 
them lying about, but you might trust her 
with untold silver 

anwes My Uncle Phil was a teetotaler 
My father used to say to me Rob, he says, 
dont you ever have a weakness If you find 
one getting a hold on you, make a ment of 
it, he says Your Uncle Phil doesnt bhe 
spits, and he makes a merit of 1t, and 1s 
charman of the Blue Ribbon Committee I 
do hke spirits, and I make a merit of 1t, and 
I'm the King Cockatoo of the Convivial 
Cockatoos Never put yourself in the wrong, 
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he says I used to boast about what a good 
boy Bobby was Now I swank about what a 
dog he 1s; and it pleases people just as well. 
What a world 1t 1s! 

xnox. It turned my blood cold at first to 
hear Margaret telling people about Hollo- 
way; butat goes down better than her singing 
used to 

uns KNoA I never thought she sang mght 
after all those lessons we paid for. 

awsey Lord, Knox, 1t was lucky you and 

-me got let in together I tell you straight, 1f 
it hadnt been for Bobby’s disgrace, I'd have 
broke up the firm 

Knox I shouldnt have blamed you: I'd 
have done the same only for Margaret Too 
much straitlacedness narrows a man’s mind 
Talking of that, what about those hygieme 
corset advertisements that Vines & Jackson 
want us to put m the window? I told Vines 
they werent decent and we couldnt shew 
them in our shop I was pretty high with him, 
But what am I to say to him now if he comes 
and throws this business in our teeth? 

apex Oh, put em in We may as well go 
it a bit now. 

MRS GILBEY Youve been going it quite far 
enough, Rob [To Mrs Knor) He wont get 
up in the mornings now he that was always 
out of bed at seven to the tick! 

mrs KNOx You hear that, Jo? [To Mrs 
Gilbey] He’s taken to whisky and soda. A 
pint a week! And the beer the same as before! 

xNox Oh, dont preach, old girl 

Mrs KNOX [fo Mrs Gilbey] Thats a new name 
he’s got forme [Zo Knox] I tell you, Jo, this 
doesnt sit wellon you You may call it preach- 
ing if you hke, but it’s the truth for all that 
say that if youve happmess within yourself, 
you dont need to seek it outside, spending 
money on drink and theatres and bad com- 
pany, and being miserable after all You can 
sit at home and be happy; and you can work 
and be happy. If you have that im you, the 
spint will set you free to do what you want 
and guide you to do right But if you haynt 
got it, then youd best be respectable and 
stick to the ways that are marked out for 


you, for youve nothmg else to keep you 
straight 


ENOX [angrily] And 1s 2 man never to have. 


a bit of fun? See whats come of ıt with your 
daughter! She was to be content with your 
happmess that youre always tallang about, 
and how did the spimt gmde her? To a 
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month’s hard for being drunk and assaulting 
the police Did J ever assault the pohce? 

MRS KNOX You wouldnt have the courage. 
I dont blame the grl 

MRS GILBEY.) Oh, Maria! What are you 

saying? 

GILBEY What! And you so pious! 

urs KNOX She went where the sprt gwded 
her. And what harm there was in 1t she knew 
nothing about 

giupeEY. Oh, come, Mrs Knox! Girls are 
not so innocent as all that 

MRS ENOX. I dont say she was ignorant, 
But I do say that she didnt know what we 
know: I mean the way certam temptations 
get a sudden hold that no goodness nor self- 
control is any use against She was saved 
from that, and had a rough lesson too; and I 
say 1t was no earthly protection that did that 
But dont think, you two men, that youll be 
protected 1f you make what she did an exv- 
cuse to go and do as youd like to do if st 
wasnt for the fear of losing your characters. 
The spmt wont gwde you, because 1 isnt in 
you; and it never has been not m either of 
you 

GILBEY [math tronic humhty] I’m sure I’m 
obliged to you for your good opmion, Mrs 
Knox 

mrs KNox Well, I will say for you, Mr 
Gilbey, that youre better than my man here. 
He’s a bitter hard heathen, 1s my Jo, God 
help me! [She begins to cry queily). 

KNO\ Now, dont take on hke that, Amela. 
You know I always gave in to you that you 
were right about religion But one of us had 
to think of other things, or we'd have starved, 
we and the chld 

airs KNOX How do you know youd have 
starved? All the other thngs might have 
been added unto you 

aitsey Come, Mrs Knox, dont tell me 
Knox is a sinner I know better. I’m sure 
youd be the first to be sorry if anything was 
to happen to him 

KNOX [bitterly to has wife] Youve always had 
some grudge against me; and nobody but 
yourself can understand what it 1s 

MRS KNOX I wanted a man who had that 
happmess withm himself You made me 
think you had 1t; but ıt was noting but 
being in love with me 

MRS GILBEY. And do you blame hm for 
that? 


urs ENox I blame nobody. But let him 
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not think he can walk by Ins own light I tell 
him that of he gives up being respectable 
he'll go right down to the bottom of the hill 
He has no powers inside himself to keep him 
steady, so let him chng to the powers outside 
lum. 

KNOX [rising angrily] Who wants to give up 
beng respectable? All this for a pint of 
whisky that lasted a week! How long would 
it have lasted Simmons, I wonder? 

MRI KNOY [gently] Oh, well, say no more, 
Jo I wont plague zou about st. [He sts domn) 
You never did understand, and you never 
will Hardly anybody understands’ even 
Margaret didnt tl she went to pnson She 
docs now, and I shall have 2 companion in 
the house after all these lonely y cars 

asoy [beginning to cry] I did all I could to 
make you happy I never said a harsh word 
to you 

aiLbEn [rising indignantly] What right have 
youtotreatamanhke that? an honest respect- 
able husband? as if he were dirt under your 
feet? 

xxov Let her alone, Gilbey [Grlbey sits 
dorn, but mutinously} 

mrs Kvox. Well, you gave me all jou 
could, Jo; and if 2t wasnt what I wanted, 
that wasnt your fault. But I'd rather have 
you as you were than since jou took to 
whisky and soda 

Kao I dont want any whisky and soda. 
I'll take the pledge of you lhe 

mns Kroy No you shall have your beer 
because you hke it, The whisky was only 
brag And if you and me are to remmn 
friends, Mr Gilbey, youll get up tomorrow 
morning at seven 

anney [defiantly] Damme if I willl There! 

Mrs KNOX [ath gentle pity] How do jou 
know, Mr Gilbey, what youll do tomorrow 
morning? 

ampey Why shouldnt I know? Are we 
children not to be let do what we hke, and 
ourown sons and daughters kicking their heels 
all over the place? [T'o Knox) I was never one 
to mterfere between man and wife, Knox, but 
if Manastarted ordering me about hike that— 

MRS GILBEY Now dont be naughty, Rob 
You know you mustnt set yourself up against 

relpion? 

auey Whos setting himself up against 

religion? 

mrs KNOA It doesnt matter whether you 

set yourself up agamst 1t or not, Mr Gilbey 
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Tf it sets itself up against you, yaull have to 
go the appointed way at's no use quarrelling 
about it with me that am as great a sinner 
ns yourself 

atnry, Oh, indeed! And who told zou I 
was a sinner? 

sins onary. Now, Rob, you know we are 
all sinners What cke is religion? 

oLa I say nothing against religion I 
suppose we're all sinners, n a manner of 
speaking, but I dont hke to have at thrown 
at me as if I'd really done any thing 

sns auar} Mrs Knox is speakmg for zour 
good, Rob 

anary, Well, I dont like to be spoken to 
for m} good Would anybody hke 1t? 

ving KNOX Dont take offence where none 1s 
meant, Mr Gilbey. Talk about something 
else No good ever comes of arguing about 
such things among the hke of us 

asor The like of usl! Are you throwing it 
in our teeth that your people were in the 
wholesale and thought Knox and Gilbey 
wasnt good enough for 5 ou? 

uns aso No, Jo you know I'm not. 
What better were my people than yours, 
for all their pride? But Ive noticed at all my 
hfe we're ignorant We dont really hnow 
whats right and whats wrong We're all 
night as long as things go on the way they 
always did We bring our children up just as 
we were brought up, and we go to church or 
chapel just as our parents did, and we say 
what everybody says, and it goes on all 
nght until something out of the way happens 
theres a family quarrel, or one of the children 
goes wrong, or a father takes to donk, or an 
aunt goes mad, or one of us finds ourselyes 
doing something we never thought we'd 
want to do And then you know what 
happens complaints and quarrels and huff 
and offence and bad language and bad tem- 
per and regular bewilderment as if Satan 
possessed us all We find out then that with 
all our respectabihty and piety, weve no real 
religion and no way of telling night from 
wrong Weve nothing but our habits, and 
when theyre upset, where are we? Just hhe 
Peter in the storm trying to walk on the 
water and finding he couldnt., 

MRS aILDEY [mousy] Aye! He found out, 
didnt he? 

GILBEY [reverently] I never demed that 
youve a great intellect, Mrs Knox— 

urs Nov Oh, get along with you, Gilbey, 
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if you begin talking about my intellect. 
Gave us some tea, Mana Ive said my say; 
and I'm sure I beg the company’s pardon 
for bemg so long about 1t, and so disagree- 
able - 
MRS GILBEY. Ring, Rob [Gilbey rings\ Stop 
Juggins Will thnk we're rmging for him. 
aILBEY [appalled] Its too late. I rang 
before I thought of 1t. 

MRS GILBEY Step down and apologize, Rob 

xNox Is at nm that you said was brother 
to a— 

Juggins comes 1n mith the tea-tray. All rise 
He takes the tray to Mrs Gilbey 

arLBey I didnt mean to ask you to do this, 
Mr Juggins I wasnt thinking when I rang 

MRS GILBEY [trying to tahe the tray from him] 
Let me, Juggms 

Jzuacs. Please sit down, madam Allow 
me to discharge my duties just as usual, sir. 
I assure you that 1s the correct thing [They 
sit down, tll at ease, whilst he places the tray on 
the table He then goes out for the curate} 

KNOX [lowering hts voice} Is this all nght, 
Gilbey? Anybody may be the son of a duke, 
you know Is he legitimate? 

GILBEY. Good Lord! I never thought of 
that 

Juggins returns with ihe cakes They regard 
him mith suspicion 

GILBEY [whispering to Knox} You ask hım 

KNOX [to Juggins] Just a word with you, 
my man Was your mother marmed to your 
father? 

sueams I beheve so, sr I cant say from 
personal knowledge It was before my tame 

aupey Well but look here you know— 
[he hesttates] 

Jucatns, Yes, sir? 

knox. [ know whatll chunch it, Gilbey. You 
leave 1t tome [To Juggins] Was your mother 
the duchess? 

Juaamns Yes, sir. Quite correct, sur, I 
assure you [To Mrs Gilbey] That isthe milk, 
madam [She has mistaken the jugs). This 1s 
the water. 

They stare at him in pitiable embarrassment 

mrs KNOY What did I tell you? Heres 
something out of the common happening 
with a servant, and we none of us know how 
to behave 

Jugains It’s quite simple, madam. I’m a 
footman, and should be treated as a footman, 
{He proceeds calmly mth Ins duties, handing 
round cups of tea as Mrs Knox fills them] 
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Shrieks of laughter from below stairs reach 
the ears of the company 

MRS GILBEY. Whats that noise? Is Master 
Bobby at home? I heard his laugh. 

urs Knox I’m sure I heard Margaret’s 

aueey. Not a bit ofat It was that woman 

suaerns I can explain, sr I must ask you 
to excuse the hberty; but I’m entertainng 
a small party to tea in my pantry. 

urs aipey But youre not entertaming 
Master Bobby? 

suaains Yes, madam. 

ciuBey Whos with hum? 

suacins Miss Knox, sir. 

aitsey. Mass Knox! Are you sure? Is there 
anyone else? 

suaatns Only a French marme officer, sir, 
and—er—Muss Delaney [He places Gilbey’s 
tea on the table before him] The lady that 
called about Master Bobby, sir 

Nox Do you mean to say theyre having a 
party all to themselves downstairs, and we 
having a party up here and knowmg nothing 
about it? 

suaains. Yes, sir. I have to do a good deal 
of entertaifung in the pantry for Master 
Bobby, sir. 

anser. Well, this 1s a nice state of things! 

KNox Whats the meaning of 1t? What do 
they do 1t for? 

sucains To enjoy themselves, sir, I should 
think. 

mrs aiBEY. Enjoy themselves! Did ever 
anybody hear of such a thing? g 

GILBEY. Knox’s daughter shewn into my 
pantry! 

xNox. Margaret mxng with a Frenchman 
and a footman—{Suddenly reahzing that the 
footman ts offering him cake) She doesnt know 
about—about His Grace, you know 

MRS GILBEY Perhaps she does Does she, 
Mr Juggins? 

suceins The other lady suspects me, 
madam They call me Rudolph, or the Long 
Lost Heir. 

MRS GILBEY It’s a much nicer name than 
Juggins I thmk [il call you by it, af you 
dont mind 

suceins Not at all, madam , 

Roars of merriment from below 

GILBEY Go and tell them to stop laughing. 
What nght have they to make a nose hke 
that? 

sucerns. I asked them not to laugh so 
loudly, sir. But the French gentleman always 
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scts them off again. 

xoi Do you mean to tell me that my 
daughter laughs at a Frenchman's jokes? 

aitory, We all know what French jokes 
are 

sucarss Believe me. you do not, sir The 
noise this afternoon has all been because the 
Frenchman said that the cat had whooping 
cough 

sins atunes [laughing heartily] Well, [never! 

anri Dont be a fool, Marin Look herc, 
Knox we cant let tlus go on People cant be 
allowed to behave Ihe this 

Knox Just what I say 

A concertina adds tts muse to the revelry 

ans ainnrs [excifed] Thats the squiffer He's 
bought it for her 

ainpey Well, of sll the seandalous— 
[Redoubled laughter from below] 

nov I'll put a stop to this [He goes out to 
the landing and shouts] Margaret! [Sudden dead 
silence} Margaret, I say! 

MARGARFT'S voicr Yes, father Shall we all 
come up? We're dying to 

Knox. Come up and be ashamed of your- 
selves, behaving like wild Indians 

pora’s voice [tereanung] Oh! oh! oh! Dont, 
Bobby Now—Oh! [Jn headlong flight she 
dashes into and right across the room, breathless, 
and slightly abashed by the company] I beg 
your pardon, Mrs Gilbey, for coming in hke 
that, but whenever I go upstairs in front of 
Bobby, he pretends it’s a cat biting my 
ankles, and I just must scream, 

Bobby and Margaret enter rather more shyly, 
but evidently 1n high spirits Bobby places himself 
near lus father, on the hearthrug, and presently 
slips down into the armchair 

mManaareT How do you do, Mrs Gilbey? 
[She puts herself behind her mother] 

Duvallet comes tn behaving himself perfectly 
Knoz follows 

MARGARET Oh—let me introduce My 
fnend Lieutenant Duvallet Mrs Gilbey Mr 
Gilbey 

Duvallet bows and sis down on Mr Knox's 
left, Juggins placing a char for him 

vora Now, Bobby mtroduce me theres a 
dear 

pouBy [a Iitile nervous about ıt, but trying to 
keep up hts spirits] Miss Delaney Mr and 
Mrs Knox [Knor, as he resumes his seat, 
acknowledges the introduction susmetously Mrs 
Knox bows gravely, looking heenly at Dora and 
taking her measure mthout prepudice] 
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nora Pleased to mect you [Juggins places 
the baby rocking-chawr for her on Gilbey's right, 
opposite the Knorcs} ‘Thank you [She sits] 
Bobby's given mc the squiffer Do you know 
what theyse been doing downstairs? Youd 
never guess Theyse been trying to teach 
me table manner, The Licutenant and 
Rudolph say I'm a regular pg I'm sure I 
never knew there was anything wrong with 
me But hye and learn [To Gilbey] Eh, old 
dear? 

svoorss Old dear is not correct, Miss 
Delancey [He retires to the end of the sidchoard 
nearest the door] 

pona Oh get out! I must call n man some- 
thng He docsnt mind do zou, Charlie? 

ans ommy Tis name isnt Charlie 

pona Lxcuse me J call every body Charhe 

suaains You mustnt. 

nona Oh, if I were to mind you, I should 
havc to hold my tongue altogether, and then 
how sorry youd be! Lord, how I do run on! 
Dont mnd me, Mrs Gilbey 

rnox What I want to know 15, whats to be 
the end of this? It’s not for me to interfere 
between you and your son, Gilbey he knows 
Ins own intentions best, no doubt, and perhaps 
has told them to you But Ive my daughter 
to look after, and it’s my duty ns a parent 
to have a clear understanding about her 
No good 1s ever done by beating about the 
bush I ask Licutenant—well, I dont speak 
French, and I cant pronounce the name— 

manoanrTt Mr Duvalict, father 

nNO% Tash Mr Doovalley what Ins anten- 
tions arc 

warnoanrr Oh father how e1n you? 

puvatieT I’m afraid my knowledge of 
Enghsh is not enough to understand Inten- 
tions? How? 

mancanet Ile wants to know will you 
marry me 

MRS atLber ) What a thing to say! 

KNOX [Stenen miss 
DORA Well, thats straght, aint it? 

puvaLteT But I am married already. I 
have two daughters 

KNOX [rising, viriuously indignant} You sit 
there after carrymg on with my daughter, 
and tell me coolly youre marned 

MARGARET Papa you really must not tell 
people that they sit there [He sets down again 
sulkaly} 

puvatteT Pardon Carrying on? What does 
that mean? 
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MARGARET It means— 

ENoX [violently] Hold your tongue, you 
shameless young hussy. Dont you dare say 
what it means 

DUVALLET [shrugging his shoulders] What 
does 1t mean, Rudolph? 

ws KNOX If :t’s not proper for her to say, 
it’s not proper for a man to say, either Mr 
Doovalley youre a married man with daugh- 
ters Would you let them go about with a 
stranger, as you are to us, without wanting 
to know whether he intended to behave 
honorably? 

puvatter Ah, madam, my daughters are 
French girls That 1s very different It would 
not be correct for a French girl to go about 
alone and speak to men as English and 
Amencan girls do That 1s why I so mm- 
mensely admire the Enghsh people You are 
so free—so unprejudiced—your women are so 
brave and frank—ther minds are so—how do 
you say?—wholesome I intend to have my 
daughters educated nm England Nowhere 
else ın the world but in England could I have 
met at a Variety Theatre a charming young 
lady of perfect respectability, and enjoyed a 
dance with her at a pubhe dancmg saloon 
And where else are women tramed to box 
and knock out the teeth of policemen as 
a protest against injustice and violence? 
[Resing, wth immense élan) Your daughter, 
madam, is superb Your country 1s a model 
to the rest of Europe If you were a French- 
man, stifled in prudery, hypocnsy, and the 
tyranny of the family and the home, you 
would understand how an enhghtened 
Frenchman admires and envies your free- 
dom, your broadmindedness, and the fact 
that home hfe can hardly be said to exist in 
England You have made an end of the 
despotism of the parent, the family counal 
is unknown to you; everywhere in these 
islands one can enjoy the exhilarating, the 
soul-hberating spectacle of men quarrellmg 
wth ther brothers, defymg thew fathers, 
refusing to speak to their mothers In France 
we are not men we are only sons—grown-up 
children Here one is a human being—an end 
in himself Ob, Mrs Knox, if only your 
mihtary genus were equal to your moral 
gemus—if that conquest of Europe by France 
which inaugurated the new age after the 
Revolution had only been an Enghsh con- 
quest, how much more enlightened the world 
would have been now! We, alas, can only 
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fight France 1s unconquerable We impose 
our narrow ideas, our prejudices, our obso- 
lete mmstitutions, our msufferable pedantry 
on the world by brute force—by that stupid 
quality of mhtary heroism which shews how 
httle we have evolved from the savage. nay, 
from the beast We can charge hke bulls, we 
can spring on our foes hke gamecocks; when 
we are overpowered by treason, we can die 
fighting hke rats And we are foohsh enough 
to be proud of it! Why should we be? Does 
the bull progress? Can you civahze the game- 
cock? Is there any future for the rat? We 
never fight imtelhigently when we lose 
battles, 1t 1s because we have not sense 
enough to know when we are beaten At 
Waterloo, had we known when we were 
beaten, we should have retreated, tried 
another plan, and won the battle But no 
we were too pigheaded to admıt that there 
is anything impossible to a Frenchman. we 
were quite satisfied when our Marshals had 
six horses shot under them, and our stupid old 
grognards died fighting rather than surrender 
hike reasonable beings Think of your great 
Wellngton thmk of Ins mspiring words, 
when the lady asked him whether British 
soldiers ever ran away “All soldiers run 
away, madam,” he said; “but xf there are 
supports for them to fall back on it does not 
matter’ Think of your illustrious Nelson, 
always beaten on land, always victorious at 
sea, where hs men could not run away You 
are not dazzled and misled by false 1deals of 
patrioticenthusiasm your honestand sensible 
statesmen demand for England a two-power 
standard, even a three-power standard, 
frankly admitting that it 1s wise to fight 
three to one whilst we, fools and braggarts 
as we are, declare that every Frenchman is 


-a host in himself, and that when one French- 


man attacks three Enghshmen he 1s guilty 
of an act of cowardice comparable to that of 
the man who stmkes a woman It 1s folly: 
1 18s nonsense a Frenchman 1s not really 
stronger than a German, than an Italian, 
even than an Enghshman Sur: if all French- 
women were like your daughter—if all 
Frenchmen had the good sense, the power 
of seemg things as they really are, the calm 
judgment, the open mind, the philosophic 
grasp, the foresight and true courage, which 
are so natural to you as an Enghshman 
that you are hardly conscious of possessing 
them, France would become the greatest 
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nation in the world 
wancarrt Three cheers for old Enginnd! 
[She shakes hands sith lim warmly] 
nopny Hurra-a-ny! And so say all of us 
Duvallet, having responded to Margaret's 
handshake mith enthusiasm, Kisses Juggins on 
both cheeks, and sinks into has chair, wiping his 
perspiring brow 
onr Well, this sort of talh is above me 
Can zou make any thing out ofat, Knox? 
KON, The long and short of it scems 
to be that he cant lawfully mary my 
daughter, as he ought after going to prison 
with her 
pona I’m ready to marry Bobby, if that 
will be any satisfaction 
aitpey No you dont Notaf I know it 
ans nNO\ He ought to, Mr Gilbey 
citer Well, if thats your rchgon, Amelin 
Knox, I want no more of it Would jou 
invite them to your house if he married her? 
mns kNOv. He ought to marry her whether 
or no 
sonsy I feel I ought to, Mrs Knox 
aitbey Hold your tongue Mind your own 
business 
Boppy [rreidly} If I'm not let marry her, I'l 
do something downright disgraceful PN 
enhst as a soldier 
suaains {sternly} That 1s not a disgrace, sir, 
sonny Notforyou,perhaps Buty oure only 
afootman I’m a gentleman 
ums GILBEY Dont dare to speak dis- 
respectfully to Mr Rudolph, Bobby Tor 
shame! 
suaatns [coming forward to the middle of the 
table] It is not gentlemanly to regard the 
service of your country as disgraceful It 1s 
gentlemanly to marry the lady you make 
love to 
aiupey [aghast] My boy 1s to marry this 
woman and be a social outcast! 
suaains Your boy and Miss Delaney will 
be inexorably condemned by respectable 
society to spend the rest of their days in 
precisely the sort of company they seem to 
hke best and be most at home in 
knox And my daughter? Whos to marry 
my daughter? 
sucains Your daughter, sir, will probably 
marry the man she makes up her mind to 
marry She is a lady of very determined 
character 
xnox Yes if he'd have her with her 
character gone But who would? Youre the 
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brother of a duke Wouwld— 


nonni Whats that? 
wanganit | | Jugpins a duke! 
nuvaturr | | Comment! 

DONA. What did I tell you? 


asoy Yev the brother of a duke thats 
what he is {To Juggins] Weh, would you 
marry her? 

suaaiss I was about to propose that 
solution of your problem, Mr Knox 
sna ane, } (Well, I never! 
KNOt D'ye meant? 
MINS KP OX (Marry Margaret! 

suaciss feontinung) As nn idle younger 
son, unable to support myself, or even to 
remain in the Guards in competition with 
the grandsons of Amcrican milhonaires, | 
could not have aspired to Miss Knox's hand 
But as a sober, honest, and industrious 
domestic servant, who has, I trust, piven 
satisfaction to his employer [Ae bors to Mr 
Gilbey] I feet Tam a man with a character 
It ıs for Miss Knox to decide 

wtanaanrt J gotintoafnghtfulrow once for 
admiring vou, Rudolph 

suacaiss T should have got into an equally 
fmghtful row myself, Miss, had I betrayed 
my admiration for you I looked forward to 
those weehly dinners 

ans Kroy But why did a gentleman bhe 
you stoop to be a footman? 

pora He stooped to conquer 

manaarfT Shut up, Dora I want to hear 

suaains Iwill explain, but only Mrs Knox 
will understand I once insulted a servant. 
Rashly, for he was a sincere Chnshan He 
rebuked me for trifling with a girl of his own 
class I told him to remember what he was, 
and to whom he was speaking He said God 
would remember I discharged him on the 
spot 

ampney Very properly 

KNox What nght had he to mention such 
a thing to you? 

ams ainpey What are servants coming to? 

mrs KNOX Did it come true, what he said? 

suaains It stuck hke a poisoned arrow It 
rankled for months Then I gave in I 
apprenticed myself to an old butler of ours 
who hept a hotel He taught me my present 
business, and got me a place as footman with 
Mr Gilbey If ever I meet that man again I 
shall be able to look Ium zn the face 

us KNOY Margarct it’s not on account of 
the duke dukes are vamties But take my 
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advice, and take him 

MARGARET (slipping her arm through hes} I 
have loved Juggins since the first day I 
beheld him I felt mnstanctively he had been 
in the Guards May he walk out with me, 
Mr Gilbey? 

KNox. Dont be vulgar, girl Remember 
your new positon [Zo Juggins| I suppose 
youre serious about this, Mr—Mr Rudolph? 

suaains. I propose, with your permission, 
to begin keeping company this afternoon, if 
Mrs Gilbey can spare me 

GILBEY [in a gust of envy, to Bobby) It be 
long enough before youll marry the sister of 
a duke, you young good-for-nothing 

Dora. Dont fret, old dear Rudolph will 
teach me high-class manners I cal it quite 
a happy ending dont you, heutenant? 

DUVALLET In Francet would be impossible 
But here—ah! [kssing his hand] la belle 
Angleterre! 


EPILOGUE 


Before the curtain The Count, dazed and 
agitated, hurries to the 4 crtitcs, as they mse, 
bored and weary, from therr seats 

THE COUNT Gentlemen do not speak to 
me I implore you to withhold your opimon 
I am not strong enough to bear xt I could 
never have beheved ıt Is this a play? Is this 
im any sense of the word, Art? Is 1t agreeable? 
Can it conceivably do good to any human 
being? Is it dehcate? Do such people really 
exist? Excuse me, gentlemen I speak from 
a wounded heart There are private reasons 
for my discomposure This play imphes 
obscure, unjust, unkind reproaches and 
menaces to all of us who are parents 

TROTTER. Pooh! you take st too senously. 
After all, the thing has amusing passages 
Dismiss the rest as impertmence 

THE count. Mr Trotter. it 1s easy for you 
to play the pococurantist [Trotter, amased, 
repeats the first three syllables un hts throat, mah- 
ing a nose hike a pheasant] You see hundreds 
of plays every year But to me, who have 
never seen anything of this kind before, the 
effect of this play 1s ternbly disquieting Sir 
if it had been what people call an immoral 
play, I shouldnt have minded a bit (Vaughan 
ts shocked] Love beauties every romance 
and justifies every audacity [Banal assents 
gravely] Butthere arereticences which every- 
body should respect. There are decencies too 
subtle to be put nto words, without which 
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human society would be unbearable People 
could not talk to one another as those people 
talk No child could speak to 1ts parent. no 
girl could speak to a youth: no human 
creature could tear down the veils— [Appeal- 
ing to Vaughan, who ts on has left flank, mth 
Gunn between them] Could they, sir? 

vauanan Well, I dont see that 

THE COUNT You dont see it! dont feel it! 
[To Gunn] Sw I appeal to you 

GUNN [ruth studied wearimess| It seems to 
me the most ordinary sort of old-fashioned 
Ibsemite drivel 

THE count [turning to Trotter, who is on hes 
right, between hım and Bannal) Mr Trotter. will 
you tell me that you are not amazed, out- 
raged, revolted, wounded m your deepest 
and hohest feelngs by every word of this 
play, every tone, every mphceaton, that you 
did not sit there shrinking m every fibre at 
the thought of what might come next? 

TROTTER Not a bit Any clever modern 
girl could turn out that kind of thing by the 

ard 

4 THE count Then, sir, tomorrow I start for 
Venice, never to return I must beheve what 
you tell me I perceive that you are not agı- 
tated, not surprised, not concerned, that my 
ownhorror(yes, gentlemen, horror—horror of 
the very soul) appears unaccountable to you, 
ludicrous, absurd,evento you, MrTrotter, who 
are httle younger than myself Sır if young 
people spoke to me hke that, I should die of 
shame. I could not face ıt I must go back 
The world has passed me by and left me. 
Accept the apologies of an elderly and no 
doubt ridiculous admirer of the art of a 
bygone day, when there was still some beauty 
in the world and some dehcate grace m 
family hfe But I promised my daughter your 


_opmion; and I must keep my word. Gentle- 


men you are the choice and master spmts 
of this age. you walk through it without 
bewilderment and face its strange products 
without dismay. Pray dehver your verdict 
Mr Bannal: you know that 1t is the custom 
at a Court Martal for the youngest officer 
present to deliver his judgment first; so that 
he may not be influenced by the authonty 
of his elders You are the youngest What is 
your opimion of the play? 

BANNaL Well, whos it by? 

THE count. That is a secret for the present 

BANNAL. You dont expect me to know what 
to say about a play when I dont know who 

z2 
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the author 3s, do you? 

THF count Why not? 

pannaL. Why not! Why not! Suppose you 
had to wnte about a play by Pincro and one 
by Jones! Would you say exactly the same 
thing about them? 

TIE COUNT I presume not 

Danak Then how could zou wnte about 
them until zou hnew which was Pincro and 
which was Jones? Besides, what sort of play 
is this? thats what I want to know Is it a 
comedy or a tragedy? Is it a farce or a 
melodrama? Is it repertory theatre tosh, or 
really strught paying stuff? 

auxn Cant you tell from seeing it? 

BANNAL. I can see rt all right enough, but 
how am I to know how to take at? Is it 
serious, or is it spoof? If the author knows 
what ms play is, let mm tell us what at as 
If he doesnt, he cant complain if I dont 
know ether I'm not the author 

THE count But 1s it a good play, Mr Ban- 
nal? Thats a simple question 

BANNAL, Simple enough when you know 
If at’s by a good author, it’s a good play, 
naturally That stands to reason Who.is the 
author? Tell me that, and I'll place the play 
for you to a hair's breadth 

tue count I’m sorry I’m not at hberty 
to divulge the author's name The author 
desires that the play should be judged on 
its ments 

BaNNAL But what merits can it have 
except the author’s merits? Who would you 
say it’s by, Gunn? 

aunn Weil, who do you thmh? Here you 
have a rotten old-fashioned domestic melo- 
drama acted by the usual stage puppets 
The hero’s a naval heutenant All melo- 
dramatic heroes are naval heutenants The 
herome gets into trouble by defymg the 
law (Gf she didnt get into trouble, thered be 
no drama) and plays for sympathy all the 
time as hard as she can Her good old pious 
mother turns on her cruel father when he’s 
going to put her out of the house, and says 
she'll go too Then theres the comic relhef 
the comic shopkeeper, the come shopkeeper’s 
wife, the comic footman who turns out to be 
a duke in disguise, and the young scape- 
grace who gives the author his excuse for 
dragging in a fast young woman All as old 
and stale as a fned fish shop on a winter 
morning 

THE count But— 
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ouns [interrupting him] I hnow what youre 
going to say, Count Youre gomg to sny that 
the whole thing seems to you to be quite 
new and unusual and original, The naval 
lieutenant is a I renchman who eracks up the 
Enghsh and runs down the French the 
hackneyed old Shaw touch The characters 
are second-rate middle class, instead of bung 
dukes and millionaires The heroine gets 
lucked through the mud real mud Theres 
no plot All the old stage conventions and 
puppets without the old ingenuity and the 
old enjoyment And a feeble mr of intel- 
lectual pretentionsness kept up all through 
to persuade jou that af the author hasnt 
written a good play it's beenuse he’s too 
clever to stoop to any thing so commonplace 
And you three experienced men have sat 
through all ths, and cant tell me who wrote 
it! Why, the play bears the author's signa- 
ture in every hne 

massat. Who? 

auss Granvlle-Barher, of course Why, 
old Gilbey 15 straight out of The Madras 
House 

nanvat. Poor old Barker! 

sauonaN Utter nonsense! Cant you see 
the difference in style? 

nanvaL No 

VAUGHAN [confempluously} Do you hnow 
what style is? 

panna. Well, I suppose y oud call Trotter's 
uniform style But it’s not my style—since 
you ash me 

yauatan To me it’s perfectly plain who 
wrote that play To begin with, it’s intensely 
disagreeable Thercfore it’s not by Barne, 
an spite of the footman, whos eribbed from 
The Admirable Crichton He was an earl, 
you may remember You notice, too, the 
author’s offensive halnt of saying silly things 
that have no real sense in them when you 
come to examine them, just to set all the 
fools in the house gigghng Then what does 
it all come to? An attempt to expose the 
supposed hypocrisy of the Puritan middle 
class in England people just as good as the 
author, anyhow Wath, of course, the inevit- 
able amproper female the Mrs Tanqueray, 
Ins, and so forth Well, if you cant recognize 
the author of that, youve mstaken your 
profession thats all I have to say 

BANNAL, Why are you so down on Pinero? 
And what about that touch that Gunn 
spotted? the Frenchman’s long speech. I 
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beheve it’s Shaw 

aunn Rubbish! 
~vauaHaN Rot! You may put that idea out 
of your head, Bannal Poor as this play 1s, 
theres the note of passion in 1t You feel 
somehow that beneath all the assumed levity 
of that poor waif and stray, she really loves 
Bobby and will be a good wife to hm Now 
Ive repeatedly proved that Shaw 1s physio- 
logically ncapable of the note of passion 

pannaL Yes, I know Intellect without 
emotion Thats nght. I always say that my- 
self A giant brain, if you ask me; but no 
heart. 

cunn Oh, shut up, Bannal. This crude 
medieval psychology of heart and bram— 
Shakespear would have called ıt bver and 
wits—as really schoolboyish Surely weve had 
enough of second-hand Schopenhauer Even 
such a played-out old back number as Ibsen 
would have been ashamed of ıt Heart and 
brain, indeed! 

VAUGHAN You have neither one nor the 
other, Gunn Youre dekkadent 

aunn Decadent! How I love that early 
Victorian word! 

vauaHan Well, at all events, you cant deny 
that the characters in this play are quite 
distinguishable from one another. That 
proves it’s not by Shaw, because all Shaw’s 
characters are himself mere puppets stuck 
up to spout Shaw It’s only the actors that 
make them seem different 

BANNAL There can be no doubt of that 
everybody knows it. But Shaw doesnt write 
ins plays as plays All he wants to do as to 
insult everybody all round and set us talk- 
ing about him 

TROTTER [zeardly] And naturally, here we 
are all talking about hmm For heaven's sake, 
let us change the subject 

VAUGHAN Still, my articles about Shaw— 

aunn Oh, stow it, Vaughan Drop it 
What Ive always told you about Shaw 1s— 

BANNAL There you go, Shaw, Shaw, Shaw! 
Do chuck it If you want to know my opmion 
about Shaw— 

TROTTER No, please, we dont 

soning) Shatyourhend Bana 

GUNN Oh do drop 1t 

The deafened Count puts his fingers in his 
ears and fles from the centre of the group to tts 
outskirts, behind V. aughan 

BANNAL [sulky] Oh, very well Sorry I 
spoke, I’m sure. 
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TROTTER | fheginning agan ( Shaw— 

van aon | es 

They are cut short by the entry of Fanny 
through the curtains She ts almost in tears 

Fanny [coming between Trotter and Gunn] 
I’m so sorry, gentlemen And xt was such a 
success when I read 1l to the Cambridge 
Fabian Society! 

TROTTER Mass O’Dowda I was about to 
tell these gentlemen what I guessed before 
the curtam rose: that you are the author of 
the play [General amazement and consterna- 
tron] 

TANNY. And you all think it beastly. You 
hate it You think I’m a concerted 1diot, and 
that I shall never be able to wnte anything 
decent 

She is almost weeping A wave of sympathy 
carries away the critics 

vaucHan No, no Why, I was just sayimg 
that it must have been written by Pinero. 
Didnt I, Gunn? 

FANNY [enormously flattered] Really? 

TROTTER I thought Pinero was much too 
popular for the Cambrıdge Fabian Society 

Fanny. Oh yes, of course; but still— Oh, 
did you really say that, Mr Vaughan? 

aunn Towe you an apology, Miss O’Dowda 
I said it was by Barker 

FANNY [radiant] Granville-Barker! Oh, you 
couldnt really have thought it so fine as that 

BANNAL J said Bernard Shaw 

Franny. Oh, of course it would be a little 
hike Bernard Shaw. The Fabian touch, you 
know. 

BANNAL [coming to her encouragingly] A jolly 
good little play, Miss O’Dowda Mind I 
dont say it’s hke one of Shakespear’s— 
Hamlet or The Lady of Lyons, you know— 
but shill, a firstrate little bit of work [He 
shakes her hand} 

aunn [follonzng Bannal’s example] I also, 
Miss O’Dowda Capital Charming [He shakes 
hands] 

VAUGHAN [sith maudlin solemnity] Only be 
true to yourself, Miss O’Dowda. Keep 
serious Give up making silly jokes. Sustain 
the note of passion And youlldogreat things, 

FANNY. You think I have a future? 

TROTTER You have a past, Miss O’Dowda. 

Fanny [looking apprehenstvely at her father] 
Sh-sh-sh! 


THE COUNT, A past! What do you mean, Mr 
Trotter? 
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TROTTFR [to Fanny} You ennt deceive me 
That bit about the police was real Youre a 
Suffraget, Miss O’Dowda You were on that 
Deputation 

THE couNT Fanny: is this true? 

Fanny Its I did a month with Lady 
Constance Lytton, and I’m prouder of it 
than I ever was of any thing or cser shall 
be agun 

TROTTER Js thatany reason whs you should 
stuff naughty plays down my throat? 

FANNY Yes itll teach you what it feels 
hke to be forcibly fed 

THF couNT She will neser return to Venice 
I feel now as I felt when the Campanile 
fell 

Saroyard comes in through the curtains 

savoyarD [fo the Count} Would you mind 
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coming to sny a word of congratulation to 
the company? Theyre rather upset at hasing 
had no curtain call 

Tur count Certainly, certainly, I'm afraid 
Ive been rather remiss Let us go on the 
stage, gentlemen 

Lhe curtains are drawn, revealing the last 
scene of the play and the actors on the stage 
The Count, Savoyard, the critics, and Fanny 
jot them, shaling hands and congratulating 

THF couNT Whatever we may think of the 
play, gentlemen, I'm sure you will agree 
with me that there can be only one opinion 
about the acting 

tur critics Hear, hear! [They start the 


applause} 


THF FND 


XXI 
ANDROCLES AND THE LION 
A FABLE PLAY 


PROLOGUE 

Overture forest sounds, roarmg of ons, 
Christian hymn faintly 

A jungle path A ton's roar, a melancholy 
suffering roar, comes fram the gungle I is 
repeated nearer The kon limps from the jungle 
on three legs, holding up jus right forepam, tn 
whtch a huge thorn sticks He sits down and 
contemplates t He licks tt He shakes tt He 
tries to extract ut by scraping tt along the ground, 
and hurts himself svorse He roars piteously He 
leks ıt again Tears drop from his eyes He 
limps painfully off the path and les down under 
the trees, exhausied mith pam Heamng a long 
sigh, lke nund tn a trombone, he goes to sleep 

Androcles and lus wife Megaera come along 
the path Hets a small, then, ridiculous little man 
who might be any age from thirty to fifty-five 
He has sandy hur, watery compassionate blue 
eyes, senstiive nostrils, and a very presentable 
forehead, but hw good points go no further his 
arms and legs and back, though miry of their 
land, look shrivelled and starved He carries a 
big bundle, 1 very poorly clad, and seems tired 
and hungry $ 

His mfe ıs a rather handsome pampered 
slattern, well fed and in the prime of lyfe She 
has nothing to carry, and has a stout stick to 


help ker along 

MFOaFna [suddenly throming down her stick) 
I wont go another step 

anproctirs [pleading wearily] Oh, not agam, 
dear Whats the good of stopping every two 
nules and saying you wont go another step? 
We must get on to the next village before 
night There arc wild beasts in this wood 
lions, they say 

mEoAERA I dont believe a word of it You 
are always threatening me with wild beasts 
to make me walk the very soul out of my 
body when I can hardly drag one foot before 
another We havnt scen a single hon yet 

anprocLes Well, dear, do you want to see 
one? 

mEaaERA [fearing the bundle from his bach] 
You cruel brute, you dont care how tired I 
am, or what becomes of me [she throws the 
bundle on the ground] always thinking of your- 
self Self! self! self! always yourself! [She sts 
donn on the bundle) 

anproctrs [sitting down sadly on the ground 
mith his elbows on his knees and his head m Ins 
hands] We all have to think of ourselves 
occasionally, dear 

negarra A man ought to think of his wife 
sometimes 
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anproctes He cant always help it, dear. 
You make me thnk of you a good deal Not 
that I blame you 
~ yecarRa. Blame me! I should think not 
yndeed Is 1t my fault that I’m marmied to 
your 

anprocies No, dear that is my fault 

NEGAERA Thats a nice thing to say to me 
Aynt you happy with me? 

ANDROCLES I dont complam, my love 

MEGAERA You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself 

ANDROCLES I am, my dear. 

MEGAERA Youre not you glory in it 

anprocLes In what, darhng? 

mecAERA In everything In malang me a 
slave, and making yourself a laughing-stock 
It’s not fair. You get me the name of being 
a shrew with your meek ways, always talking 
as if butter wouldnt melt in your mouth 
And just because I look a big strong woman, 
and because I’m goodhearted and a bit hasty, 
and because youre always driving me to do 
things I’m sorry for afterwards, people say 
“Poor man what a hfe ns wife leads hmt”? 
Oh, if they only knew! And you think I dont 
know But I do, I do, [screaming] I do 

ANDROCLES Yes, my dear I know you do 

mEGAERA Then why dont you treat me 
properly and be a good husband to me? 

anDRocLES What can I do, my dear? 

NEGAERA What can you do! You can 
return to your duty, and come back to your 
home and your friends, and sacrifice to the 
gods as all respectable people do, instead of 
having us hunted out of house and home 
for bemg dirty disreputable blaspheming 
atheists . 

ANDROCLES., I’m not an atheist, dear I am 
a Chnistan. 

mEGAERA. Well, isnt that the same thing, 
only ten times worse? Everybody knows that 
the Christians are the very lowest of the low 

ANDROcLES Just hke us, dear 

MEGAERA Speak for yourself. Dont you 
dare to compare me to common people. My 
father owned his own public-house, and 
sorrowful was the day for me when you first 
came drinking in our bar. 

anprocies. I confess I was addicted to it, 
dear. But I gave it up when I became a 
Christian 

MEGAERA. Youd much better have remained 
a drunkard I can forgive a man being 
addicted to drnk: 1t’s only natural, and I 


dont deny I hke a drop myself sometimes 
What I cant stand is your bemg addicted 
to Chnshamty And whats worse again, 
your being addicted to ammals How 1s any 
woman to keep her house clean when you 
bring m every stray cat and lost cur and 
lame duck in the whole countryside? You 
took the bread out of my mouth to feed 
them: you know you did. dont attempt to 
deny 1t 

ANDROCLES Only when they were hungry 
and you were getting too stout, dearie 

MEGAERA Yes: insult me, do [Riseng] Oh! 
I wont bear it another moment You used to 
sit and talk to those dumb brute beasts for 
hours, when you hadnt a word for me. 

ANDRocLES. They never answered back, 
darbng [He rises and agan shoulders the 
bundle} 

MEGAERA Well, if youre fonder of anmals 
than of your own wife, you can hve with them 
here in the jungle Ive had enough of them 
and enough of you I’m going back. I’m 
gomg home. 

anprocies [barring the may back} No, 
deane dont take on hke that. We cant go 
back. Weve sold everythmg we should 
starve, and I should be sent to Rome and 
thrown to the hons— 

MEQAERA Serve you right! I wish the 
hons joy of you. [Screaming] Are you gomg 
to get out of my way and let me go home? 

ANDROCLES No, dear— 

MEGAERA Then I'll make my way through 
the forest, and when I’m eaten by the wild 
beasts youll know what a wife youve lost. 
[She dashes into the gungle and nearly fails over 
the sleeping kon} Oh! Oh! Andy! Andy! [She 
totters bach and collapses tnto the arms of 
Androcles, who, crushed by her weight, falls on 
his bundle] 

anprociss [eztracting himself from beneath 
her and slapping her hands tn great anzxvety] 
What is 1t, my precious, my pet? Whats the 
matter? [He raises her head Speechless with 
terror, she points 1n the direction of the sleeping 
lon He steals cautiously towards the spot indi- 
cated by Megaera She rises mith an effort and 
totters after him). 

meGaERA No, Andy. youll be killed. Come 
back. 

The hon utters a long snoring sigh Androcles 
seesthe hon, and recoils Janting into the arms 
of Megaera, who falls back on the bundle. They 
roll apart and he staring tn terror at one another. 
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The hon rs heard groaning heavily m the jungle, 

Anprocirs [rfuspering] Did you see? A 
hon 

mroarna [despairing] The pads have sent 
hım to pumsh us because youre a Christian 
Take me away, Andy Save me, 

ANDROCLES [rismgh Mcggy theres one 
chance for you Itll take hım pretty mgh 
twenty minutes to eat me (I'm rather stringy 
and tough) and you can escape in less time 
than that. 

wecaeRs Oh, dont talk about eating 
[The hon rises mith a great groan and limps 
torrards them} Oh! [She faints} 

Anpnoc Les [quaking, but dceping betireen the 
hon and Megacra] Dont you come near my 
wife, do you hear? [The hon groans Androeles 
can hardly stand for trembling] Meggy run 
Run for your hfe If I take my eye off lnm, 
at's all up [Te lion holds up Ais rounded pare 
and flaps 1t piteously before Androcles} Oh, 
he’s lame, poor old chap! He’s got a thorn 
inns paw A frightfully big thorn [Full of 
sympathy] Oh, poor old man! Did um get an 
awful thorn into um’s tootsums wootsums? 
Has it made um too sick to cat a mee little 
Chnstian man for um’s breakfast? Oh, a 
nice httle Chnstian man will get um's thorn 
out for um, and then um shall cat the nice 
Christian man and the nice Chnstian man’s 
nice big tender wifey pifey [The hon responds 
by moans of self-pity} Yes, yes, yes, yes, yes 
Now, now [talang the paw in his hand], um 1s 
not to bite and not to scratch, not even if ıt 
hurts a very very little Now make velvet 
paws Thats nght (He pulls gingerly at the 
thorn The hon, mth an angry yell of pain, 
jerks bach ius paw so abruptly that Androcles ts 
thrown on hus back| Steadeee! Oh, did the 
nasty cruel little Christian man hurt the 
sore paw? [The lion moans assentingly but 
apologetscally| Well, one more httle pull and 
it will be all over Just one little, little, leetle 
pull, and then um will hve happily ever after 
(He gives the thorn another pull The hon roars 
and snaps ius jaws mih a terrifying clash) 
Oh, mustnt fmghten um’s good kind doctor, 
um’s affectionate nursey That didnt hurt at 
all not a bit Just one more Just to shew 
how the brave big hon can bear pain, not hke 
the little erybaby Chnstian man Oopsh! [The 
thorn comes out The lion yells with pain, and 
shakes lus par mildly] Thats 1t! [Holding up 
the thorn] Now it's out Now hek um’s paw 
to take away the nasty inflammation See? 
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[He heks his own hand The hon nods intelli- 
gently and hchs his pam mdustrionsly} Clever 
little Hony-prony! Understands um’s dear 
old frend Andy Wandy [The hon leks hts 
face} Yes, hissumns Andy Wandy [The hon, 
wagging lus tail violently, rises on his hind legs, 
and embraces Androcles, who makes a tery face 
and cries] Velvet paws! Velet paws! [The lon 
drarcs in his clams) Thats right [He embraces 
the lion, who finally taker the end of tus tarl in 
one parr, places that tight round Androcles’ 
wast, resting tt on fas Jip. Androcles tates the 
other pan tn his hand, stretches out his arm, and 
the bre walle raplurously round and round and 
finally aray through the jungle] 

segarna [nko has recived during the salts} 
Oh, you coward, you havnt danced with me 
for y cars, and now you go off dancing with a 
great brute beast that zou havnt known for 
ten minutes and that wants to cat your own 
wife Coward Coward! Coward! [She rushes 
off after them tnto the gungle] 


ACT I 


Evening The end of three converging roads 
to Rome Three triumphal arches span them 
nhere they debouch on a square at the gate of the 
city Looking north through the arches one can 
see the campagna threaded by the three long 
dusty tracks On the east and west sides of the 
square are long stone benches «Ín old beggar sits 
on the east side, hus borrl at hes feel 

Through the eastern arch a squad of Roman 
soldiers tramps along escorting a batch of 
Christan prisoners af both sexes and all ages, 
among them one Lavima, a good-looking resolute 
young roman, apparently of higher soctal stand- 
ing than her fellow-prisoncrs A centurion, carry- 
tng |us vinerood cudgel, trudges alongside the 
squad, on us right, m command of 1t All are 
ttred and dusty, but the solders are dogged and 
tndtfferent, the Christtans lighthearted and deter- 
mined to treat ther hardships as a joke and 
encourage one another 

A bugle ts heard far behind on the road, where 
the rest of the cohort 1s folloning 

ceNTunion [stopping] Hatt! Orders from the 
Captain [They halt and watt] Now then, you 
Chnstians, none of your larks The captain’s 
coming Mind you behave yourselves No 
singing Look respectful Look serious, af 
youre capable of it See that big building 
over there! Thats the Coliseum Thats where 
youll be thrown to the hons or set to fight 
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the gladiators presently Think of that, and 
itll help you to behave properly before the 
captan [Zhe Captain arrives] Attention! 
Salute! [The soldters salute| 

A CHRISTIAN [cheezfully} God bless you, 
Captan! 

THE CENTURION [scandaltsed] Silence! 

The Captain, a patrician, handsome, about 
therty-five, very cold and distingwshed, very 
superior and authoritative, steps up on a stone 
seat at the west sede of the square, behind the 
centurion, so as to domtnate the others more 
effectually 

THE captain Centurion. 

THE CENTURION [standing at attention and 
saluting} Six? 

THE capTAIN [speaking stiffiy and officeally] 
You will remind your men, Centurion, that 
we are now entermg Rome You will instruct 
them that once inside the gates of Rome they 
are in the presence of the Emperor You will 
make them understand that the lax disciphne 
of the march cannot be permitted here You 
will mstruct them to shave every day, not 
every week You will impress on them par- 
ticularly that there must be an end to the 
profanity and blasphemy of smging Chnstian 
hymns on the march J have to reprmand 
you, Centurion, for not only allowing this, 
but actually doing it yourself 

THE CENTURION [apologettc| The men march 
better, Captain 

THE CAPTAIN No doubt For that reason an 
exception is made in the case of the march 
called Onward Chnstian Soldiers This may 
be sung, except when marching through the 
forum or mthn heanng of the Emperor’s 
palace, but the words must be altered to 
“Throw them to the Lions ” 

T'he Christians burst into shrieks of uncontrol- 
lable laughter, to the great scandal of the Cen- 
turon. 

CENTURION Silence! Silen-n-n~n-nce! 
Wheres your behavior? Is that the way to 
hsten to an officer? [othe Captain] Thats what 
we have to put up wth from these Christians 
every day, sir. Theyre always laughing and 
joking something scandalous Theyve no 
religion’ thats how 1t 3s 

Lavinia. But I think the Captain meant us 
to laugh, Centunon It was so funny 

CENTURION Youll find out how funny 1t 1s 
when youre thrown to the hons tomorrow 
[To the Captain, who looks displeased) Beg 
pardon, Sir. [To the Christians] Silennnnce! 
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THE CAPTAIN You are to instruct your men 
that all mtmacy with Christan prisoners 
must now cease The men have fallen into 
habits of dependence upon the prisoners, 
especially the female prisoners, for cooking, 
repairs to umforms, wnting letters, and 
advice ın ther private affars In a Roman 
soldier such dependence 1s inadmissible Let 
me see no more of it whilst we are in the 
city. Further, your orders are that in address- 
ug Christian prisoners, the manners and 
tone of your men must express abhorrence 
and contempt Any shortcoming in this 
respect will be regarded as a breach of 
discipline [He turns to the prisoners] Prisoners 

cenTuRION [fiercely] Prisonerrrrrs! Tention! 
Silence! 

THE CAPTAIN I call your attention, prison- 
ers, to the fact that you may be called on to 
appear m the Impenal Circus at any tame 
from tomorrow onwards according to the 
requirements of the managers I may inform 
you that as there 1s a shortage of Christians 
just now, you may expect to be called on 
very soon. 

Lavinia What will they do to us, Captam? 

cenTuRIon Silence! 

THE CAPTAIN The women will be conducted 
mto the arena with the wild beasts of the 
Imperial Menagene, and will suffer the 
consequences The men, if of an age to bear 
arms, will be given weapons to defend them- 
selves, if they choose, against the Imperial 
Gladiators 

LAVINIA Captain 1s there no hope that this 
crnel persecution— 

CENTURION [shocked] Silence! Hold your 
tongue, there Persecution, indeed! 

THE CAPTAIN [unmoved and somewhat sardonic] 
Persecution 1s not a term’ apphcable to the 
acts of the Emperor The Emperor is the 
Defender of the Faith. In throwing you to 
the lions he will be upholding the interests 
of religion in Rome If you were to throw 
hım to the hons, that would no doubt be 
persecution. 

The Christrans again laugh heartily 

centurion [horrified] Silence, I tell you! 
Keep silence there Did anyone ever hear 
the hke of this? 

LAVINIA Captain there will be nobody to 
appreciate your jokes when we are gone 

THE CAPTAIN [unshaken in his offictal delivery} 
I call the attention of the female prisoner 
Lavime to the fact that as the Emperor is a 
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divine personage, her imputation of cruelty 
as not only treason, but sacrilege I point out 
to her further that there 1s no foundation for 
the charge, as the Emperor docs not desire 
that any prisoner should suffer, nor can any 
Christan be harmed save through Ins or her 
own obstinacy All that is necessary js to 
sacrifice to the gods simple and convenient 
ceremony effected by dropping a pinch of 
meense on the altar, after which the pnsoner 
is at once set free Under such circumstances 
you have only your own perverse folly to 
blame if you suffer I suggest to you that 
1f you cannot burn a morsel of incense as n 
matter of conviction, you might at least do 
so as a matter of good taste, to avoid shock- 
ang the rehgious convictions of zour fellow 
citizens Iam aware that these considerations 
do not weigh wth Chnstians, but it is my 
duty to call your attention to them in order 
that you may have no ground for complain- 
ing of your treatment, or of necusing the 
Emperor of cruclty when he is showing you 
the most signal clemency Looked at from 
this point of view, every Christian who has 
penshed in the arena has really committed 
suicide 

LAVINIA Captan your jokes are too gnm 
Do not think it 1s easy for us to die Our 
fath makes hfe far stronger and more 
wonderful in us than when we walked m 
darkness and had nothing to hve for Death 
1s harder for us than for you the martyr’s 
agony 1s as bitter as his triumph 3s glorious 

THE CAPTAIN [rather troubled, addressing her 
personally and gravely} A martyr, Lavinia, 1s 
a fool Your death will prove nothing 

Lavia Then why kall me? 

THE CAPTAIN I mean that truth, of there 
be any truth, needs no martyrs 

Lavinia No, but my faith, like your sword, 
needs testing Can you test your sword 
except by staking your hfe on 1t? 

THE CAPTAIN [suddenly resuming his officcal 
tone] I call the attention of the female 
prisoner to the fact that Chnstians are not 
allowed to draw the Emperor’s officers into 
arguments and put questions to them for 
which the military regulations provide no 
answer [The Chrishans titter] 

LAVINIA Captain how can you? 

THE CAPTAIN I call the female pnsoner’s 
attention specially to the fact that four 
comfortable homes have been offered her by 
officers of this regiment, of which she can 
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have her choice the moment she chooses to 
sacrifice ns all wellbred Roman Indies do I 
have no morc to say to the prisoners 

crstunton Dismiss! But stay where you 
are 

THF CAPTAS Centurion you will remain 
here with your men In charge of the prisoners 
until the arrival of three Christian prisoners 
in the custody of a cohort of the tenth 
legion Among these prisoners zou will par- 
ticularly identify an armorer named Fer- 
rovius, of dangerous character and great 
personal strength, and a Greek tailor reputed 
to be a sorcerer, by name Androcles You 
will add the three to your charge here and 
march them all to the Coliseum, where you 
will deliver them ito the custody of the 
master of the giadintors and take hus receipt, 
countersigned by the keeper of the beasts 
and the acting manager You understand 
your instructions? 

crxtunion Yes, sir 

tur carrats Dismiss [Ile thrors off hts air 
of parade, and descends from hts perch The 
Centurion seats himself on it and prepares for a 
nap, whilst his men stand at ease The Chrishans 
sit domn on the west side of the square, glad to 
rest Lavinia alone remains standing to speak to 
the Captain} 

Lavinia Captain 15 this man who 15 to 
join us the famous Ferrovius, who has made 
such wonderful conversions in the northern 
cities? 

TUF CAPTAIN Yes We are warned that 
he has the strength of an elephant and 
the temper of a mad bull Also that he is 
stark mad Not a model Chnistian, 1t would 
seem 

Lavinia You need not fear him 3f he 1s 2 
Chnstian, Captain 

THE CAPTAIN {coldly} I shall not fear him in 
any case, Lavima. 

LAVINTA [her eyes dancing] How brave of 
you, Captain | 

THE CAPTAIN You are right 1t was a silly 
thing to say [In a lomer tone, humane and 
urgent) Lavima do Christians know how to 
love? 

LAVINIA [composediy]) Yes, Captain they 
love even their enemies 

THE CAPTAIN Is that easy? 

LAVINIA Very easy, Captain, when their 
enemies are as handsome as you 

THE CAPTAIN Lavinia you are laughing at 
me 
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Lavinia At you, Captain! Impossible. 

THE CAPTAIN Then you are flirting with 
me, which 1s worse Dont be foolish 

LAVINIA But such a very handsome cap- 
tam 

THE CAPTAIN Incorngible! [Urgently] Listen 
to me. The men in that audience tomorrow 
will be the vilest of voluptuanes: men in 
whom the only passion exated by e beautful 
woman is a lust to see her tortured and torn 
shrieking hmb from limb It 3s a crime to 
gratufy that passion It 1s offering yourself 
for violation by the whole rabble of the 
streets and the nff-raff of the court at the 
same time Why will you not choose rather 
a kindly love and an honorable alliance? 

Lavinia They cannot violate my soul. I 
alone can do that by sacrnficing to false gods 

THE CAPTAIN. Sacrifice then to the true 
God What does ns name matter? We call 
him Jupiter. The Greeks call him Zeus Call 
him what you will as you drop the mcense 
on the altar flame He will understand 

tavinta No I couldnt That 1s the strange 
thing, Captam, that a httle pinch of incense 
should make all that difference Religion 1s 
such a great thing that when I meet really 
rehgious people we are frends at once, no 
matter what name we give to the divine will 
that made us and moves us Oh, do you thnk 
that I, a woman, would quarrel with you for 
sacrificing to a woman god lke Diana, if 
Diana meant to you what Christ means to 
me? No: we should kneel side by side before 
her altar hke two children But when men 
who beheve neither in my god nor in ther 
own—men who do not know the meaning 
of the word rehgion—when these men drag 
me to the foot of an iron statue that has 
become the symbol of the terror and darkness 
through which they walk, of ther cruelty 
and greed, of their hatred of God and their 
oppression of man—when they ask me to 
pledge my soul before the people that this 
indeous idol 1s God, and that all this wicked- 
ness and falsehood 1s divine truth, I cannot 
do it, not if they could put a thousand cruel 
deaths on me I tell you, it 1s physically 
impossible Listen, Captam: did you ever 
try to catch a mouse im your hand? Once 
there was a dear httle mouse that used to 
come out and play on my table as I was 
reading. I wanted to take him in my hand 
and caress him; and sometimes he got among 
my books so that he could not escape me 
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when I stretched out my hand And I did 
stretch out my hand, but it always came back 
in spite of me I was not afraid of him in my 
heart; but my hand refused: 1t 1s not m the 
nature of my hand to touch a mouse Well, 
Captain, if I took a pinch of mcense nm my 
hand and stretched 1t out over the altar fire, 
my hand would come back My body would 
be true to my faith even sf you could corrupt 
my mind And all the time I should beheve 
more in Diana than my persecutors have 
ever beheved m anything Can you under- 
stand that? 

THE captain [simply] Yes: I understand 
that But my hand would not come back 
The hand that holds the sword has been 
trained not to come back from anything but 
victory. \ 

Lavinia. Not even from death? 

THE CAPTAIN Least of all from death 

LAVINIA., Then I must not come back from 
death ether A woman has to be braver than 
a soldier 

THE CAPTAIN Prouder, you mean, 

Lavinia [startled] Prouder! You call our 
courage pride! 

THE CAPTAIN. There 3s no such thing as 
courage there 1s only pride You Chnstians 
are the proudest devils on earth 

Lavinia [hurt] Pray God then my pride 
may never become a false pnde [She turns 
aay as tf she did not nish to continue the con- 
versation, but softens and says to him nith a 
smile] Thank you for trying to save me 

THE CAPTAIN J knew it was no use; but 
one tries m spite of one’s knowledge. 

Lavinia Something stirs, even in the won 
breast of a Roman soldier? 

THE CAPTAIN It will soon be iron agam I 
have seen many women die, and forgotten 
them m a week 

uavinta Remember me for a fortmght, 
handsome Captain I shall be watching you, 
perhaps 

THE CAPTAIN. From the skies? Do not 
deceive yourself, Lavinia. There 1s no future 
for you beyond the grave 

Lavinia. What does that matter? Do you 
thnk I am only runmng away from the 
terrors of life into the comfort of heaven? If 
there were no future, or if the future were 
one of torment, I should have to go just the 
same. The hand of God 1s upon me. 

THE CAPTAIN Yes‘ when all is smd, we are 
both patricians, Lavima, and must die for 
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our behefs Farewell [Ife offers her his hand 
She takes tt and presses it He walks away, trim 
and calm She looks after nm for a moment, 
and cries a Uittle as he disappears through the 
eastern arch A trumpet-call is heard from the 
road through the western arch) 

CENTURION [traling up and rinne) Cohort af 
the tenth with prsoners Two file ont with 
me to receive them [Ie goes out through the 
arestern arch, followed by four soldiers in tro 
files] 

Lentulus and Metellus come into ihe square 
from the west side mith a little relinue of servants 
Both are young courtiers, dressed in the extremity 
of fashion Lentulus, 13 slender, fair-hared, 
eptcene Metellus ts manly, compactly built, alee 
skinned, not a talker 

LextTuLUs Christians, by Jove! Lets chaff 
them 

MFTELLUS Awful brutes If you knew as 
much about them as 1 do you wouldnt want 
to chaff them Leave them to the lions 

LENTULUS [indicating Larıma, who ts still 
looking towards the arches after the Caplan} 
That woman’s got a figure [Ie walks past her, 
staring at her tnuitingly, but she ts preoceumed 
and 18 not conscious of iim] Do you turn the 
other cheek when they hiss } ou? 

LAVINIA [starting] What? 

LENTULUS Do you turn the other cheek 
when they hiss you, fascimating Christian? 

tavinta Dont be foohsh [To Metellus, rho 
has remained on her right, so that she ts betireen 
them] Please dont let your fnend behave lhe 
a cad before the soldiers How are they to 
respect and obey patricians if they see them 
behaving hke street boys? [Sharply to Len- 
tulus} Pull yourself together, man Hold your 
head up Keep the corners of your mouth 
firm, and treat me respectfully What do 
you take me for? 

LENTULUS [irresolutely] Look here, you 
know’ I—~you—I— 

LAVINIA Stuff! Go about your business 
[She turns decisively away and sits down mth her 
comrades, leaving him disconcerted| 

METELLUS You didnt get much out of that 
I told you they were brutes 

“LenTuLus Plucky httle filly! I suppose she 

thinks I care [With an ar of indifference he 
strolls mih Metellus to the east side of the square, 
where they stand watching the return of the 
Centurion through the western arch mith his men, 
escoriing three prisoners Ferrous, Androcles, 
and Spintho Ferroviusts a powerful, cholerte man 
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in the prime of life, ith large nostrils, staring 
eyes,andathick neck amanhose sensihilitiesare 
keen antl violent to the verge of madness Spintho 
ss a debauchee, the swrecl of a good-looling man 
gone hopelessly to the bad Androcles te orer- 
whelmed mith grief, and ts restraining hus tears 
wih great difficulty) 

TH+ CENTURION [t0 I arima) Here nre some 
pals for you This little bit 15 Perrosius that 
you talk so much about [Lerrorius turns on 
hum threateningly, The Centurton holds up his 
Inft forefinger tn admonition} Now remember 
that youre a Christian, and that youve got 
to return good for evil [Lerrorius controls kim- 
self contulsnely, mores aray from temptation 
to the east side near Lentulus, clasps his hands mn 
silent prayer, and throms himself on his knecs} 
Thats the way to manage them, ch! This fine 
fellow [indicating .Indrocles, rho comes to his 
left, and makes Lavina a heart-broken zaluta- 
ion} 1s a sorcerer A Greek tailor, he as A 
real sorcerer, too* no mistake about it. The 
tenth marches with a leopard at the head of 
the column He made a pet of the leopard, 
and now he’s erying at being parted from it 
[dndrocles sniffs lamentably] Aint you, old 
chap? Well, cheer up, we march with a Bully 
goat [Androcles brightens up) thats killed two 
leopards and atea turkey-cock You can have 
him for a pet if you hike [Androcles, quite con- 
soled, goes past the Centurion to Latina, and 
sits don contentedly on the ground on her left} 
Ths dirty dog [collaring Spintho] 1s a real 
Chnstian He mobs the temples, he does [at 
each accusation he gives the neck of Spintho's 
fume @ tetst}, he goes smashing things mad 
drunk, he does, he steals the gold vessels, he 
does, he assaults the priestesses, he docs— 
yah! (He flings Spintho into the middle of the 
group of prisoners] Yourc the sort that makes 
duty a pleasure, you are 

spintno [gasping] Thats it strangle me 
Kick me Beat me Revile me Our Lord was 
beaten and reviled Thats my way to heaven 
Every martyr goes to heaven, no matter what 
he’s done That is so, isnt it, brother? 

centurion Well, if youre going to heaven, 
I dont want to go there I wouldnt be seen 
with you, | 

LENTULUS Hawl Good! [Indicating the kneel- 
ing Ferrovus] Is tlus one of the turn-the- 
other-cheek gentlemen, Centunon? 

centunion Yes, sir Lucky for you too, sir, 
if you want to take any hbertics with um 

LENTULUS [fo Ferroviws] You turn the other 
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cheek when youre struck, I’m told 
FERROVIUS [slowly turning his great eyes on 
jum] Yes, by the grace of God, I do, now 
LENTULUS Not that youre a coward, of 
course; but out of pure piety. 
FERROVIUS I fear God more than man; at 
least I try to 
LENTULUS Lets see [He sirthes hem on the 
cheek Androcles makes a wild movement to rise 


and interfere; but Lavnta holds him down, 


watching Ferrovius tntently Ferrovius, nithout 
inching, turns the other cheek Lentulus, rather 
out of countenance, titers foolshly, and strikes 
him agan feebly| You know, I should feel 
ashamed if I let myself be struck hke that, 
and took 1t lying down But then I’m not a 
Christian I’m aman [Ferrovwus rises empres- 
swely and towers over him Lentulus becomes 
white mith terror, and a shade of green fuckers 
in his cheek for a moment] 

FERROVIUS [mth the calm of a steam hammer] 
I have not always been faithful The first 
man who struck me as you have just struck 
me was a stronger man than your he lit me 
harder than I expected I was tempted and 
fell; and ıt was then that I first tasted bitter 
shame. I never had a happy moment after 
that until I had knelt and asked his forgive- 
ness by his bedside in the hospital [Puting 
lus hands on Lentulus’s shoulders sith paternal 
eight). But now J have learnt to resist with 
a strength that is not my own I am not 
ashamed now, nor an 

LENTULUS [uneasily] Er—good evemng [He 
ires to move away] . 

FERROVIUS [gripping his shoulders] Oh, do 
not harden your heart, young man Come. 
try for yourself whether our way 1s not better 
than yours I will now stnke you on one 
cheek; and you will turn the other and learn 
how much better you will feel than If you 
gave way to the promptings of anger. [He 
fn him mith one hand and clenches the other 

LENTULUS Centurion: I call on you to pro- 
tect me 

CENTURION You asked for ıt, sır It’s no 
business of ours. Youve had two whacks at 
him Better pay him a tmfle and square it 
that way 

LENTULUS Yes, of course [To Ferrovius] It 
was only a bit of fun, I assure you; I meant 
no harm Here [He proffers a gold corn] 

FERROYVIUS [taking 1f and throning it to the 
old beggar, who snatches xt up eagerly, and 
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hobbles off to spend ti] Give all thou hast to 
the poor Come, friend. courage! I may hurt 
your body for a moment, but your soul will 
rejoice in the victory of the spimt over the 
flesh [He prepares to strike] 

ANDROCLES Easy, Ferrovius, easy you broke 
the last man’s jaw 

Lentulus, mth a moan of terror, attempts to 
Sly, but Ferrovius holds him ruthlessly 

FERROVIUS Yes, but I saved his soul What 
matters a broken jaw? 

LENTULUS Dont touch me, do you hear? 
The law— 

FERROVIUS The law will throw me to the 
hons tomorrow what worse could 1t do were 
I to slay you? Pray for strength; and it shall 
be given to you 

LenguLus Let me go Your religion forbids 
you to strike me 

FERROVIUS On the contrary, it commands 
me to stnke you How can you turm the 
other cheek, if you are not first struck on 
the one cheek? 

LENTULUS [almost ın tears) But I’m con- 
vinced already that what you said is quite 
night. I apologize for striking you 

FERnovIUs [greatly pleased] My son have I 
softened your heart? Has the good seed 
fallen in a fruitful place? Are your feet turn- 
ing towards a better path? 

LENTULUS [alyectly] Yes, yes Theres a great 
deal in what you say 

FERROVIUS [radiani] Jom us Come to the 
hons. Come to suffering and death 

LENTULUS [falling on kis knees and bursting 
into tears] Oh, help me Mother! mother! 

FERROVIUS ‘These tears will water your 
soul and make 1t bring forth good frut, my 
son God has greatly blessed my efforts at 
conversion Shall I tell you a miracle—yes, 
a miracle—wrought by me in Cappadocia? A 
young man—just such a one as you, with 
golden hair hke yours—scoffed at and struck 
me as you scoffed at and struck me I 
sat up all mght with that youth wrestlng 
for his soul, and in the morning not only was 
he a Christian, but ns hair was as white as 
snow. [Lentulus falls ın a dead fami] There, 
there. take hm away The spint has over- 
wrought him, poor lad Carry him gently to 
lus house, and leave the rest to heaven 

centurion, Take him home. [The servants, 
intimidated, hastily carry him out Metellus ts 
about to follow, when Ferrovius lays his hand on 
lus shoulder] 
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FEnnovius You are Ins friend, young man 
You will see that he 1s taken safely home 

METFLLUS [mith awestruck cwilitty] Certainly, 
sır Ishall do whatever you think best. Most 
happy to have made your acquaintance, I’m 
sure You may depend on me Good evening, 
sir. 

rrrrovius faith unchon}) The blessing of 
heaven upon you and him 

Metellus follons Lentulus The Centurion 
returns to iis seat to resume dus interrupted nap 
The deepest awe has settled on the spectators 
Ferrovius, wtth a long sigh of happiness, goes 
fo Lavinia, and offers her his hand 

LAVINIA [faking 1f] So thatis how 5 ou consert 
people, Ferrosius 

rernovius Yes there has been a blessing 
on my work in spite of my unworthiness and 
my backshdings—all through my wicked, 
denhsh temper This man— 

anpnocies [hastily] Dont slap me on the 
back, brother She knows you mean me 

rennovius How I wish I were wenk hike 
our brother here! for then I should perhaps 
be meek and gentle hhe hım And yet there 
seems to be a special providence that mahes 
my trials less than Ins I hear tales of the 
crowd scoffing and casting stones and reviling 
the brethren, but when I come, all this stops 
my influence calms the passions of the mob 
they hsten to me im silence, and infidels are 
often converted by a strmght heart-to-heart 
talk with me Every day I feel happier, more 
confident Every day bghtens the load of 
the great terror 

LAVINIA The great terror? What is that? 

Ferrovius shakes his head and does not answer 
He stts down bende her on her left, and buries 
his face tn hts hands tn gloomy meditation 

anprocLes Well, you see, sister, he’s never 
quite sure of Inmself Suppose at the last 
moment in the arena, with the gladiators 
there to fight him, one of them was to sav 
anything to annoy him, he mght forget hım- 
self and lay that gladiator out 

Lavinia. That would be splendid 

FERROVIUS [springing up in horror] What! 

anprocies Oh, sister! 

FERROVIUS Splendid to betray my master, 
luke Peter! Splendid to act like any common 
blackguard in the day of my proving! Woman 

ou are no Christian [He moves away from her 
to the middle of the square, as tf her neghbor- 
hood contaminated hen] 

LAVINIA [laughing] You hnow, Ferrovius, 
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I am not always a Christian I dont think 
anybody is. There are moments when I for- 
get all about it, and something comes out 
quite naturally as it did then 

spito What does at matter? If you die 
in the arena, youll be a martyr; and all 
martyrs go to heaven, no matter what they 
have done Thats so, isnt st, Verroyius? 

sennovius Yes thatisso,ifwe are futhful 
to the end 

Lavinia I’m not so sure. 

srintiio Dont say that Thats blasphemy 
Dont say that, F tell you We shall be saved, 
no matter witat we do 

ravista Perhaps you men will all go into 
heaven bravely and in tnumph, with your 
heads erect and golden trumpets sounding 
for you But Iam sure I shall only be allowed 
to squeeze myself in through a little crack 
in the gate after a grent deal of begging I 
am not good always I have moments only 

smisTiio Youre talking nonsense, woman 
I tell you, martyrdom pays all scores 

axpnocies Well, let us hope so, brother, 
for your sake Youve had a gay time, havat 
you? with your raids on the temples I cant 
help thinking that heaven will be very dull 
for n man of your temperament [Spintho 
snarls} Dont be angry IsnyĘitonly to console 
you in case you should dic m your bed 
tomght in the natural way. Theres n lot of 
plague about 

SPINTHO [rising and running about tn abject 
terror} I never thought of that Oh Lord, 
spare me to be martyred Oh, what a thought 
to put into the mind of a brother! Oh, Iet me 
be martyred today, now I shall die in the 
might and go to hell Youre a sorcerer youve 
put death mto my mmd Oh, curse you, curse 
youl [He tries to serse Androcles by the throat) 

rernovius [holding fim in a grasp of iron] 
Whats this, brother? Anger! Violence! Rais- 
mg your hand to a brother Christan! 

sPintio It’s easy for you Youre strong 
Your nerves are all nght But I’m full of 
disease [Ferrovius takes his hand from him 
with insiinetive disgust} Ive drunk all my 
nerves away I shall have the horrors all 
mght. 

ANDROCLES [sympathetic] Oh, dont tahe on 
so, brother We’re all sinners 

sPinTHo [sntvelling, irying to feel consoled] 
Yes I daresay if the truth were hnown, youre 
all as bad as I am 

LAVINIA [contemptuously] Does that com- 
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fort you? 

FERROVIUS [sternly] Pray, man, pray. 

spintrHo Whats the good of praying? If 
we're martyred we shall go to heaven, shant 
we, whether we pray or not? 

FERROVIUS Whats that? Not pray! [Seizing 
ium again) Pray this mstant, you dog, you 
rotten hound, you shmy snake, you beastly 
goat, or— 

SPINTHO Yes: beat me: kick me I forgive 
you. mind that 

FERROVIUS [spurning him with loathing] Yah! 
[Spintho reels away and falls ın front of 
Ferrovius] 

anpRocLes [reaching out and catching the 
shirt of Ferrovius’s tuntc] Dear brother if you 
wouldnt mind—just for my sake— 

FERROVIUS Well? 

anprocLes Dont call him by the names of 
the ammals Weve no nght to Ive had such 
fnends in dogs. A pet snake is the best of 
company I was nursed on goat’s milk. Is it 
far to them to call the hke of hm a dog or a 
snake or a goat? 


FERROVIUS, I only meant that they have 


no souls 

anpRoctes [anztously protesting} Oh, believe 
me, they have Just the same as you and me 
[really dont thmk I could consent to go to 
heaven if I thought there were to be no ani- 
mals there Think of what they suffer here 

FERROVIUS Thats true Yes. that 1s just 
They will have ther share m heaven 

SPINTHO [who has picked. himself up and ıs 
sneaking past Ferrovius on his left, sneers 
derisively}!! 

FERROVIUS [turning on him fiercely] Whats 
that you say? 

SPINTHO [cowering} Nothmg 

FERROVIUS [clenching his fist] Do ammals go 
to heaven or not? 

SPINTHO I never smd they didnt 

PERNOW [implacable] Do they or do they 
not 

SPINTHO They do they do [Scrambling out 
of Ferrovus’s reach) Oh, curse you for 
fightening mel 

A bugle call ıs heard 

CENTURION [making up| "Tention! Form as 
before Now then, prisoners. up with you 
and trot along spry [The solders fallin The 
Christians rise] 

A man mith an ox goad comes running through 
the central arch. 


THE OA DRIVER. Here, you soldiers! clear 
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out of the way for the Emperor, 

THE CENTURION. Emperor! Wheres the 
Emperor? You aint the Emperor, are you? 

THE OX DRIVER It’s the menagerie service 
My team of oxen 1s drawing the new hon to 
the Coliseum You clear the road 

centurion. What! Go in after you in your 
dust, with half the town at the heels of you 
and your hon! Not hkely. We go first 

THE OX DRIVER The menagerie service 1s 
the Emperor’s personal retinue. You clear 
out, I tell you 

CENTURION You tell me, do you? Well, I'll 
tell you something If the hon is menagene 
service, the hon’s dinner is menagerie service 
too. This [porting to the Christtans] 1s the 
hon’s dinner So back with you to your 
bullocks double quick, and learn your place. 
March [The soldiers stari) Now then, you 
Christians. step out there 

LAVINIA [marching] Come along, the rest of 
the dinner J shall be the olives and anchovies 

ANOTHER CHRISTIAN [laughing] I shall be the 
soup. 

ANOTHER [I shall be the fish. 

ANOTHER. Ferrovius shall be the roast boar. 

FERROVIUS [heavily] I see the joke Yes, 
yes I shall be the roast boar Ha! ha! [He 
laughs conscientiously and marches out nith 
them). . 

ANDROCLES [ folloning] I shall be the mince 
pie [Each announcement ts recewed with a 
louder laugh by all the rest as the yoke catches 
on} 

CENTURION [scandalised] Silence! Have some 
sense of your situation Is this the way for 
martyrs to behave? [To Spintho, who ıs quak- 
ıng and lorterıng] I know what youll be at 
that dinner Youll be the emetic [He shoves 
hım rudely along] 

sPINTHO It’s too dreadful. I’m not fit to 
die. 

cENTURION. Fitter than you are to hve, you 
swine 

They pass from the square westward The 
oxen, draning a waggon miih a great wooden 
cage and the lon in ut, arrive through the central 
arch. 


ACT II 


Behind the Emperor’s box at the Col:seum, 
where the performers assemble before entering 
the arena In the mrddle a mde passage leading 
to the arena descends from the floor level under 
the tmpercal box On both sides of this passage 
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steps ascend to a landing at the back entrance to 
the bor The landing forms a bridge across the 
passage Al the entrance to the passage are tro 
bronze mirrors, onc on cach side, 

On the west side of this parsage, on the 
right hand of anyone coming from the box and 
standing on the bridge, the martyrs are silting 
on the steps Lavinia 1s sealed halfway up, 
thoughtful, trying to look death in the face On 
her left Androcles consales himself by nursing a 
cat Ferrorss stands behind them, his eyes 
blazing, his figure stiff with intense revolution At 
the foot of the steps crouches Spintho, mith lus 
head clutched in his hands, full of horror at the 
approach of martyrdom, 

On the cast side of the passage the gladiators 
are standing and silting at case, wartng, like the 
Christians, for ther turn in the arena One 
(Retrarius) ts a nearly naked man smth a net and 
a trident Another (Secutor) 18 in armor mith a 
sword He carries a helmet arith a barred usor 
The editor of the gladtators sits on a chair a 
kiile apart from them 

The Call Boy enters from the passage, 

THE CALL poy Number six Retianus 
versus Secutor 

The gladiator mith the nel meks it up The 
gladiator rth the helmet puts 1t on, and the tivo 
go into the arena, ihe nel thrower taking out a 
hitle brush and arranging his har as he goes, 
the other tightening ius straps and shaking ius 
shoulders loose Both look at themselves in the 
mirrors before they enter the passage 

LavintA Will they really kill one another? 

sPINTHO Yes, ifthe people turn down their 
thumbs 

THE EpITon You know nothing about it. 
The people indeed! Do you suppose we would 
loll a man worth perhaps fifty talents to 
please the nffraff? I should like to catch any 
of my men at ıt 

8PINTHO I thought— 

THE EDITOR fra * yf ay ede] You thought! 
Who cares hitio hn} Youll be killed 

all nght enough 

SPINTHO [groans and agan hades his face}'"' 

LAVINIA Then 1s nobody ever killed except 
us poor Christians? 

THE EDITOR If the vestal virgins turn down 
their thumbs, thats another matter Theyre 
ladies of rank 

LAVINIA Does the Emperor ever interfere? 

THE EDITOR Oh, yes he turns his thumb 
up fast enough if the vestal virgins want to 
have one of his pet fighting men killed 
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aspnocrrs, But dont they eser just only 
pretend to hull one another? Why shouldnt 
you pretend to die, and get dragged out as 
if you were dead, and then get up and go 
homc, Hke an actor? 

THF Forton See heres you want to know 
too much There will be no pretending about 
the new hon Iet that be enough for you 
Me's hungry 

BPINTHO [groaning with horror} Oh, Lord! 
cant you stop talking about it? Isnt st bad 
cnough for us without that? 

anpnoctrs I'm glad he’s hungry Not that 
I want him to suffer, poor chap! but then he'll 
enjoy eating me so much more Theres n 
cheerful side to every thing 

Tur Foiton [msing and striding over to 
Androcles) Were dont you be obstinate 
Come with me and drop the pinch of incense 
on the altar Thats all you need do to be 
let off 

axproctrs No thank you very much 
indeed, but J really mustnt 

Tur Fprron, What! Not to save your hfe? 

ANDROCLFES, I'd rather not, I couldnt sneri- 
ficc to Diana she’s a huntress, yon hnow, 
and hills things 

THF FoiTon That dont matter You can 
choose your own altar Sacnfice to Jupiter 
he hhes anmals he turns himself synto an 
animal when he goes off duty 

Axpnocirs No it’s very kind of you, but I 
feel I cant save myself that way 

tur Epiton But I dont ash you to do it to 
saye yourself I ask you to do it to oblige me 
personally 

anpnoctes [scrambling up im ihe greatest 
agttaiton] Oh, please dont say that This is 
dreadful You mean so hindly by me that it 
seems qute horrible to disoblige you Ifyou 
could arrange for me to sacrifice when theres 
nobody looking, I shouldnt mind But I must 
go into the arena with the rest My honor, 
you know 

THE EDITOR Honor! The honor of a tailor! 

ANDROCLES [apologetically} Well, perhaps 
honor 1s too strong an expression Still, you 
know, I couldnt allow the tmlors to get a 
bad name through me 

THE EDITOR How much will you remember 
of all that when you smell the beast’s breath 
and see his jaws opening to tear out your 
throat? 

SPINTHO [rising mith a yell of terror] I cant 
bear ıt Wheres the altar? I'll sacrifice 
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FERRovIUS. Dog of an apostate Iscariot! 

spintHo. I'll repent afterwards I fully 
mean to die n the arenas PH die a martyr 
and go ‘to heaven, but not this time, not now, 
not until my nerves are better Besides, I’m 
too young. I want to have just one more 
good tame [The gladzators laugh at hum] Oh, 
will no one tell me where the altar is? [He 
dashes into the passage and vanishes] 

ANDROCLES [čo the Editor, pomimg after 
Spintho| Brother I cant do that, not even to 
oblige you Dont ask me í 

THE EDITOR Well, if youre determined to 
the, I cant help you But I wouldnt be put 
off by a swine hke that 

FERROVIUS Peace, peace tempt him not 
Get thee behind hm, Satan 

THE EDITOR [flushing mith rage) For two 
pins I'd take a turn m the arena myself to- 
day, and pay you out for darıng to talk to 
me hke that 

Ferrovtus springs forward 

LAVINIA [reseng quickly and interposeng) 
Brother, brother you forget 

FERROVIUS [curbing himself by a mighty 
effort} Oh, my temper, my wicked temper! 
[To the Editor, as Lavinta stts down agamn 
reassured) Forgive me, brother. My heart 
was full of wrath I should have been think- 
ing of your dear precious soul 

THE EDITOR Yah! [He turns hs bach on 
a contemptuously, and goes bach to his 
seat 

FERROVIUS [continuing] And I forgot ıt all 
I thought of nothing but offering to fight you 
with one hand tied behind me 

THE EpiTor [furmmg pugnacrously| What! 

FERROVIUS [on the border line between zeal 
and ferocity] Oh, dont give way to pride and 
wrath, brother. I could do 1t so easily. I 
could— z 

They are separated by the Menagere Keeper, 
who rushes ın from the passage, furious. 

THE KEEPER Heres a mce business! Who 
let that Christan out of here down to the 
dens when we were changmg the hon mto 
the cage next the arena? 

TE EDITOR. Nobody let hm He Jet hım- 
se 

THE Krerer Well, the lion’s ate him. 

Consternation The Christians rise, greatly 
agitated The gladiators sit callously, but are 
highly amused. All speak or cry out or laugh at 
once Tumult 


LAVINIA Oh, poor wretch! rERRovius The 
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apostate has penshed Praise be to God’s 
justice! anproctes The poor beast was starv- 
ing It couldnt help itself THE CHRISTIANS. 
What! Ate nm! How fnghtful! How ternble! 
Without a moment to repent! God be merci- 
ful to him, a sinner! Oh, I cant bear to think 
of it! In the midst of hs sin! Hornble, 
hormble! tHe EprTor. Serve the rotter night’ 
THE GLADIATORS Just walked into it, he did 

He’s martyred all mght enough Good old 
hon! Old Jock doesnt hke that look at his 
face Devil a better! The Emperor will 
laugh when he hears of 1t I cant help smiling 

Ha ha hatt 

THE KEEPER. Now his appetite’s taken off, 
he wont as much as look at another Christian 
for a week 

ANDROCLES Couldnt you have saved him, 
brother? 

THE KEEPER Saved him! Saved him from 
a hon that I'd just got mad with hunger! a 
wild one that came out of the forest not four 
weeks ago! He bolted him before you could 
say Balbus 

LAVINIA [siting down again] Poor Spmthol 
And it wont even count as martyrdom! 

THE KEEPER Serve him nght! What call had 
he to walk down the throat of one of my hons 
before he was asked? 

ANDROCLES Perhaps the hon wont eat me 
now 

THE KEEPER Yes thats just hke a Chrsstian 
think only of yourself! What am J to do? 
What am I to say to the Emperor when he 
sees one of my hons coming into the arena 
half asleep? 

THE EDITOR Say nothing Give your old 
hon some bitters and a morsel of fried fish 
to wake up his appetite [Laughter] 

THE KEEPER, Yes. it’s easy for you to talk; 
but— 

THE EDITOR [scrambling to his feet) Sh! 
Attention there! The Emperor. [The Keeper 
bolts precytately tnto the passage. The gladia~ 
tors rise smartly and form mto lne] 

The Emperor enters on the Christians’ side, 
conversing mth Metellus, and followed by his 
sute 

THE GLADIATORS Hal, Caesar! those about 
to die salute thee 

CAESAR Good morrow, friends 

Metellus shakes hands mith the Editor, who 
accepts hus condescension mith bluff respect 

LAVINIA Blessing, Caesar, and forgiveness! 

caesar [turning tn some surprise at the saluta- 
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tion] There 1s no forgiveness for Christianity 
Lava I did not mean that, Cacsar I 
mean that we forgive y} ou. 
METFLLUS. An inconceivable hberty! Do 
you not know, woman, that the Emperor can 
do no wrong and therefore cannot be for- 
given? 
Lavinia I expect the Emperor hnows 
better Anyhow, we forgive him 
TIE cunistia\s Amen! 
carsar Metellus you see now the dis- 
advantage of too much severity These 
people have no hope, therefore they have 
nothing to restram them from saying what 
they hke tome They are almost as imperti- 
nent as the gladiators Which 1s the Grech 
sorcerer? 
ANDROCLES [humbly touching las forelock| Me, 
your Worship 
caesar My Worship! Good! A new tth 
Well what mracles can you perform? 
ANDROCLES I can cure warts by rubbing 
them with my talor’s chalk, and I can Ine 
with my wife without beating her 
casan Is that all? 
ANDRocLES You dont know her, Caesar, or 
you wouldnt say that 
caesan Ah, well, my fmend, we shall no 
doubt contrive a happy release for you 
Which 3s Ferrovius? 
FERRovIus I am he 
caesar They tell me you can fight 
Fernovius It 1s easy to fight J can dhe, 
Caesar 
caesar That is still casier, 13 1t not? 
reRrovius Not tome, Caesar Death comes 
hard to my flesh, and fighting comes very 
easily tomy spirit [beating his breast and lament- 
tng) Oh, sinner that I amo! [Ze throws Aumself 
down on the steps, deeply discouraged] 
caEsaRn Metellus I should like to have 
this man in the Pretonan Guard 
METELLUS I should not, Caesar He looks 
aspoilsport There are men ım whose presence 
it ıs impossible to have any fun men who are 
a sort of walking conscience He would make 
us all uncomfortable 

caesar For that reason, perhaps, it mght 
be well to have him An Emperor can hardly 
have too many consciences [To Ferrovius] 
Listen, Ferrovius. [Ferrovtus shakes his head 
and mill not look up) You and your friends 
shall not be outnumbered today in the arena 
You shall have arms, and there will be no 
more than one gladiator to each Christian 
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If zou come out of the arena ahve, I will con- 
sider favorably any request of yours, and 
give you n place in the Pretorian Guard 
Ervenaf the reguest be that no questions be 
asked about your fath I shall perhaps not 
refuse it 

rrnnovius I will not fight I will dic 
Better stand with the archangels than with 
the Prctorinn Guard 

carsat I cannot believe that the arch- 
angels—whoeser they may be—would not 
prefer to be rcerutted from the Pretonan 
Guard However, 1s you please Come let 
us see the show. 

ale the Court ascends the steps, Secutor and 
Retiarius relurn from the arenn through the 
passage Secutor covered with dust and very 
angry Retanius grinung 

srcutorn Hn, the Lmperor Now we shall 
see Caesar I ask you whether at 1s fair for 
the Retiarius, instead of making a fair throw 
of his net at me, to swish at along the ground 
and throw the dust in my cyes, and then 
catch me when I'm bhnded If the vestals 
had not turncd up their thumbs I should have 
been a dcad man 

CAESAR [kallıng on the stur) There is nothing 
in the rules against it 

srcuTon [indignantly] Caesar isat n dirty 
trick or is it not? 

caesar Jt is a dusty one, my fnend 
[Obsequious laughter] Be on your guard next 
time 

srcuron Let him be on Ins guard Next 
time I'll throw my sword at Ins heels and 
strangle him with Ins own net before he can 
hop off [To the Retrarius] You see if I dont 
[He gocs out past the gladiators, sulky and 
JSurtous] 

carsan [io the chucking Refarius] These 
tricks are not wise, my friend The audience 
hkes to see a dead man in all his beauty and 
splendor If you smudge his face and spoil 
his armor they wall shew their displeasure by 
not letting you kill hım And when your turn 
comes, they will remember it against you 
and turn their thumbs down 

THE neTIAnIUs Perhaps that is why I did 
it, Caesar He bet me ten sesterces that he 
would vanquish me If I had had to kill mm 
I should not have had the money 

CAESAR [indulgent, laughing) You rogues 
there 215 no end to your tricks T'I dismiss you 
all and have elephants to fight They fight 
farly [He goes up to his box, and knocks at tt 
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It is opened from mithin by the Captain, who 
stands as on parade to let him pass] 

The Call Boy comes fromthe passage, followed 
by three attendants carrying respectively a bundle 
of swords, some helmets, and some breastplates 
and peces of armor which they throw down tn a 
hea 

Hae “catty Boy. By your leave, Caesar 
Number eleven! Gladiators and Christians! 

Ferrovus springs up, ready for martyrdom 
The other Christrans take the summons as best 
they can, some joyful and brave, some patient and 
dignified, some tearful and helpless, some em- 
bracing one another ruth emotion The Call Boy 
goes bach into the passage 

CAESAR [turning at the door of the box) The 
hour has come, Ferrovius I shall go into my 
box and see you killed, sınce you scorn the 
Pretorian Guard [He goes tnto the box The 
Captain shuts the door, remaining inside mith 
the Emperor. Metellus and the rest of the suite 
disperse to their seats The Christrans, led by 
Ferrovius, move towards the passage] 

vavinta (fo Ferrovius| Farewell 

THE EDITOR. Steady there You Chnstians 
have got to fight Here! arm yourselves 

FERROVIUS [picking up a sword) TU die 
sword in hand to shew people that I could 
fight 1f 1b were my Master’s will, and that I 
could lal the man who kills me if I chose 

THE EDITOR Put on that armor 

FERROVIUS No armor. 

THE EDITOR (bullying hım} Do what youre 
told. Put on that armor 

FERROVIUS [gripping ihe sword and looking 
dangerous} I sard, No armor 

THE EDITOR And what am I to say when I 
am accused of sending a naked man ın to 
fight my men in armor? 

FERROVIUS Say your prayers, brother, and 
have no fear of the princes of this world 

THE EDITOR. Tsha! You obstinate fool! [He 
butes his lips trresolutely, not knoning exactly 
what to do] 

ANDROCLES [čo Ferrovius] Farewell, brother, 
hil we meet m the sweet by-and-by 

THE EDITOR [io Androcles} You are going 
too. Take a sword there; and put on any 
armor you can find to fit you 

aNDRocLes No, really. I cant fight I never 
could I cant bring myself to dishke anyone 
enough I’m to be thrown to the hons with 
the lady 

THE EDITOR Then get out of the way and 
hold your noise, [Androcles steps aside retth 


cheerful doaltty] Now then! Are you all 
ready there? 

A trumpet 1s heard from the arena, 

FERROVIUS [staring convulswely) Heaven 
give me strength! 

THE EDITOR Aha! That fmghtens you, does 
it? 

Fernovius Man’ there 1s no terror hke the 
terror of that sound to me. When I hear a 
trumpet or a drum or the clash of steel or 
the hum of the catapult as the great stone 
fles, fire runs through my veins: I feel my 
blood surge up hot belund my eyes: I must 
charge Imust strike I must conquer Caesar 
himself will not be safe in his umperial seat if 
once that spit gets loosen me Oh, brothers, 
pray! exhort me! remind me that if I raise 
my sword my honor falls and my Master 1s 
crucified afresh 

anDRocLes Just keep thinking how cruelly 
you might hurt the poor gladiators 

FERROVIUS It does not hurt a man to kill 
him 

Lavinia Nothing but faith can save you 

FERROVIUS. Faith! Which faith? There are 
two faths There 1s our fath. And there is 
the warrior’s faith, the faith m fighting, the 
faith that sees God in the sword How if that 
faith should overwhelm me? 

LAVINIA. You will find your real faith in the 
hour of tral 

FerRovius That1s what I fear I know that 
Tam a fighter. How can I feel sure that I am 
a Chnstian? 

anpRocLes Throw away the sword, brother. 

FERROVIUS, I cannot It cleaves to my 
hand. I could as easily throw a woman I loved 
from my arms [Starting] Who spoke that 
blasphemy? Not I 

LAVINIA I cant help you, friend I cant tell 
you not to save your own hfe Something 
wilful in me wants to see you fight your way 
into heaven. 

FERROVIUs Hal 
- anproctes But f you are gomg to give up 
our fath, brother, why not do ıt without 
hurting anybody? Dont fight them Burn the 
incense 

FERROVIUS Burn the incense! Never 

Lavinia That 1s only pride, Ferrovius. 

FERROVIUS Only pride! Whatisnobler than 
pride? [Conscience stricken] Oh, I’m steeped 
insin I’m proud of my pnde 

uavinta They say we Chnstans are the 
proudest devils on earth—that only the weak 
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are mech Oh, I am worse than zon I ought 
to send you to death, and Iam tempting you 

axpnoctes Brother, brother Jet them 
rage and kill let us be brave and suffer, 
You must go as a lamb to the slaughter, 

rrnrovius Ayc, aye: that 1s right Not as 
a lamb is slun by the butcher, but as a 
butcher nnght Iet himself be slam by a [laok- 
ing at the Lditor} by a silly ram whose head 
he could fetch off in one twist. 

Before the Editor can retort, the Call Bay 
rushes up through the passage, and the Captain 
comes from the Emperor's box and descends the 
steps 

THE call noy In with you into the arena 
The stage is waiting 

THe captars The Emperor 13 wating [To 
the Editor] What are you dreaming of, man? 
Send your men in at once 

Tue FoITor Yes, sir it’s these Christians 
hanging back 

FERROVIUS [in a voice of thunder} Lint! 

THF FDITOR [not heeding Atm] March [The 
gladiators told off to fight mith the Chrishans 
march down the passage] Follow up there, 3 ou 

THE CHRISTIAN MFN AND WOMFN [as they 
parl} Be steadfast, brother Farewell Hold 
up the fath, brother Farewell Go to glory, 
dearest Tarewell Remember we are pray- 
ing for you Farewell Be strong, brother 
Farewell Dont forget that the divne love 
and our lovesurround you Farewell Nothing 
can hurt you remember that, brother Fare- 
well Eternal glory, dearest Farewell 

THE EpITOR (out of patience} Shove them in, 
there 

The rematnng gladiators and the Call Boy 
make a movement towards them 

FERNOvIUuS [snlerposing] Touch them, dogs, 
and we die here, and cheat the heathen of 

thew spectacle [To his fellow Christans] 
Brothers the great moment has come That 
passage is your hill to Calvary Mount 3t 
bravely, but meekly, and remember! not a 
word of reproach, not a blow nor a struggle 
Go [They go out through the passage He turns 
to Lauma] Farewell 

Lavinia You forget I must follow before 
you are cold 

FERROVIUS It is true Do not envy me 
because I pass before you to glory [He goes 
through the passage} j 

THE EDITOR [to the Call Boy] Sickenmg 
work, tms Why cant they all be thrown to 
the hons? It’s not a man’s job. (He throws 
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hunself moodily into Ine chair] 

The remaining gladiators go back to ther 
former places indifferently The Call Boy shrugs 
lux shoulders and squats down at the entrance to 
the passage, near the Editor 

Latina and the Christan momen sil dorn 
again, wrung mith grief, some weeping silently, 
sonte praying, somecalmand steadfast Androcles 
sits down at Larimar fert The Captain stands 
on the stars, watching her curiously 

aspnocers Pm glad I hasnt to fight. 
That would really be an awful martyrdom 
Iam luchy 

uavinta [looking at him mith a pang of 
remorse] Androcles burn the incense youll 
be forgiven Let my death atone for both, 
1 feel as if I were Killing you 

aspnoctrs Dont think of me, sister Think 
of yourself That will heep your heart up 

The Captain laughs sardonically 

LAVINIA [startled she had forgotten his 
presence] Are you there, handsome Captam? 
Haye you come to sec me dic? 

THF CAPTAINS [coming fo her side} I am on 
duty with the Emperor, Lavinia 

LAVINIA Isat part of your duty to laugh at 
us? 

tur CAPTAS No thatis part of my private 
pleasure Your frend here is a humorist. I 
laughed at Ins telling you to think of 5 ourself 
to keep up your heart. I'say, thinh of} ourself 
and burn the incense 

tavista He is nota humorist he was nght 
You ought to know that, Captain you have 
been face to face with death 

THE cartary Not with certam death, 
Lavinia Only death in battle, which spares 
more men than death in bed What you are 
facing 1s certain death You have nothing 
left now but your fmth in this craze of yours 
this Christiamty Are your Christan fury 
stones any truer than our stores about 
Jupiter and Diana, in which, I may tell you, 
I beleve no more than the Emperor does, 
or any educated man in Rome? 

Lavinta Captain all that seems nothing 
tome now I'll not say that death 1s a ternble 
thing, but I will say that it 1s so real a thing 
that when it comes close, all the imaginary 
things—all the stones, as you call them— 
fade into mere dreams beside that inexorable 
reahty I know now that I am not dying for 
stones or dreams Did you hear of the dread- 
ful thing that happened here while we were 
wanting? 
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_ THE CAPTAIN I heard that one of your 
fellows bolted, and ran right into the jaws 
of the hon I laughed [I still laugh 

LAVINIA Then you dont understand what 
that meant? 

THE CAPTAIN It meant that the hon had a 
cur for ns breakfast. 

Lavinia It meant more than that, Captain 
It meant that a man cannot die for a story 
and a dream None of us believed the stories 
and the dreams more devoutly than poor 
Spintho; but he could not face the great 
reahty What he would have called my faith 
has been oomng away minute by minute 
whilst Ive been sittmg here, with death 
coming nearer and nearer, with realty 
become realler and realler, with stones and 
dreams fading away into nothing. 

THE CAPTAIN. Are you then going to die 
for nothing? 

Lavinia. Yes that is the wonderful thing 
It 1s since all the stories and dreams have 
gone that I have now no doubt at all that I 
must die for something greater than dreams 
or stories 

THE CAPTAIN. But for what? 

Lavinia I dont know If 1st were for any- 
thing small enough to know, it would be too 
small to die for I think I’m gomg to dhe for 
Sa Nothing else is real enough to die 

or. 

THE CAPTAIN What is God? 

Lavinia When we know that, Captain, we 
shall be gods ourselves 

THE CAPTAIN Lavinia. come down to earth 
Burn the mcense and marry me. 

Lavinia. Handsome Captain: would you 
marry me if J hauled down the flag in the 
day of battle and burnt the mcense? Sons 
take after their mothers, you know. Do you 
want your son to be a coward? 

THE CaPTain [strongly moved] By great 
Diana, I thmk I would strangle you if you 
gave m now. 

LAVINIA [putting her hand on the head of 
Androcles| The hand of God 1s on us three, 
Captain 

THE CAPTAIN What nonsense it all is! And 
What a monstrous thing that you should dhe 
for such nonsense, and that I should look on 
helplessly when my whole soul cnes out 
against 1t! Die then if you must, but at least 
I can cut the Emperor’s throat and then my 
own when I see your blood 

The Emperor throws open the door of has box 
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angrily, and appears tn wrath on the threshold 
The Editor, the Call Boy, and the gladrators 
spring to ther feet 

THE EMPEROR The Chnstans will not fight; 
and your curs cannot get their blood up to 
attack them It’s all that fellow with the 
blamng eyes Send for the whip [The Call 
Boy rushes out on the east side for the whip] If 
that will not move them, bring the hot irons 
The manis hkeamountain [Hereturns angrily 
into the box and slams the door] 

The Call Boy returns nth a man tn a hideous 
Etruscan mash, carryyng a whip They both rush 
down the passage into the arena 

Lavinia [riseng] Oh, that 1s unworthy Can 
they not kill him without dishonoring him? 

ANDROCLES [scrambling to his feet and running 
into the middle of the space between the staircases | 
It’s dreadful Now J want to fight I cant bear 
the sight of a wp The only time I ever lit 
a man was when he lashed an old horse with 
a whip It was termble: I danced on his face 
when he was on the ground He mustnt strike 
Ferrovius I'll go into the arena and kill him 
first. (He makes a mild dash into the passage. 
As he does so a great clamor 1s heard from the 
arena, ending in mild applause. The gladiators 
listen and look tnquringly at one another] 

THE EDITOR Whats up now? 

LAVINIA [to the Captain) What has happened, 
do you think? 

THE CAPTAIN. What can happen? They are 
killing them, I suppose 

ANDROCLES [running tn through the passage, 
screaming mith horror and hiding his eyes] 

LAVINIA. Androcles, Androcles. whats the 
matter? 

ANDROCLES. Oh dont ask me, dont ask me. 
Something too dreadful Oh! [He crouches by 
her and hides his face tn her robe, sobbing] 

THE CALL Boy [rushing through from the 
passage as before} Ropes and hooks there! 
Ropes and hooks! 

THE EDITOR Well, need you excite your- 
self about it? [Another burst of applause] 

Tio slaves tn Etruscan masks, with ropes and 
drag hooks, hurry in. 

ONE OF THE staves How many dead? 

THE CALL BOY Six. [The slave blows a whistle 
twice, and four more mashed slaves rush through 
into the arena nth the same apparatus] And the 
basket Brng the baskets [The slave whistles 
three times, and runs through the passage arith 
ius compamon]. 

THE CAPTAIN. Who are the baskets for? 
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TRE caLL oy For the winp He's in pieces. 
Theyre all in pieces, more or less [Lavinia 
hides her face] 

Two more masked slaves come in with a basket 
and follow the others into the arena, az the Call 
Boy turns to the gladialors and exclaims, 
exhausied] Boys he's hilled the lot 

TUF Furrnon [again bursting from his bor, 
this ime im an eestasy of delight] Where is he? 
Magnificent! He shall have n Inurcl crown 

Ferrovius, madly waring his bloodstaned 
snord, rushes through the passage in despmr, 
folloned by his co-reltgionists, and by the 
menagene Ieeper, who goes to the gladtators 
The gladiators draw thar snords nervously] 

rennovius Lost! Jost for ever! I have 
betrayed my Master Cut off this mght hand 
ithas offended Yehave swords, my brethren 
stnke 

tavia No, no What have you done, 
Ferrovius? 

Fernorius, I know not but there was 
blood behind my eyes, and theres blood on 
my sword What docs that mean? 

THE EMPEROR (enthusiastically, on the landing 
outside his bor) What does it menn? It means 
that you are the greatest man in Rome It 
means that you shall have a laurel crown of 
gold Superb fighter I could almost yield 
you my throne. It ıs a record for my reign: I 
shall hve an history Once, in Domntian’s 
hme, a Gaul slew three men im the arena 

and gained Ins freedom But when before 
has one naked man slain six armed men of 
the bravest and best? The persecution shall 
cease if Chnshans can fight like this, I shall 
have none but Christians to fight for me [To 
the Gladtators} You are ordered to become 
Christians, you there do you hear? 

RETIAnIUS It 1s all one to us, Cacsar Had 
I been there wth my net, the story would 
have been different 

THE CAPTAIN [suddenly seeing Lavina by the 
wrist and dragging her up the steps to the 
Emperor} Caesar this woman 1s the sister of 
Ferrovius If she is thrown to the lions he 
will fret He will lose weight, get out of con- 
dition— 

THE EMPEROR. The hons? Nonsense! [To 
Lavinia] Madam. I am proud to have the 
honor of making your acquamtance Your 
brother 1s the glory of Rome 

LAVINIA. But my fnends here Must they 
die? 

THE EMPEROR Diel Certmnly not. There 
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has never been the slightest Iden of harming 
them Ladies and gentlemen zouare all fece, 
Pray go into the front of the house and enjoy 
the spectacle to which your brother has so 
splendidly contributed Captain oblige me 
by conducting them to the seats reserved for 
my personal frends 

THe MrSaariur nerprn Cacsar Imust hase 
one Christian for the lion The people have 
been promised at; and they will tear the 
decorations to bits af they are disappointed 

Tur Furrron True, true. we must have 
somebody for the new hon. 

Frnnovirs Throw me to him Let the 
apostate perish 

Tur Furrron No no you would tear him 
m pieces, my friend, and we cannot afford to 
throw away lions as if they were mere slaves 
But we must have somcbody Thus is really 
extremely awkward 

THF MESAGFIut KFEPFH Why not that httle 
Greck chap? He’s not a Christian: he’s a 
sorcerer 

Tur Esprron The very thing he will do 
very well 

THF CALL nov [rssuing from the passage] 
Number twelve The Christian for the new 
hon 

ANDROCLFS [rising, and pulling himself sadly 
together] Well, it was to be, after all 

tavta I'll go in his place, Caesar Ash 
the Captain whether they do not like best to 
see © Woman torn to pieces He told me so 
yesterday 

Tue FMrenon There is something in that. 
there 1s certainly something m that—if only 
I could feel sure that your brother would not 
fret 

anpnoctrs No I should never have another 
happy hour No on the faith of 2 Chnstian 
and the honor of a tailor, I accept the lot 
that has fallen on me If my wife turns up, 
give her my love and say that my wish was 
that she should be happy with her neat, poor 
fellow! Caesar go to your box and see how a 
tailor can die Make way for number twelve 
there [He marches out along the passage) 

The vast audtence im the amphitheatre now sees 
ihe Emperor re-enter Ins box and take his place 
as Androcles, desperately frightened, but still 
marching mith pileous devotion, emerges from 
the other end of the passage, and finds himself at 
the focus of thousands of cager eyes The hon's 
cage, with a heavy portcullis grating, 13 on Ms 
lefi The Emperor gwes a signal A gong sounds 
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Androcles shivers at the sound, then falls on las 
knees and prays. The grating rises mith a clash 

The hon bounds inio the arena He rushes round 
jrisking in lus freedom. He sees Androcles He 
stops, rises stuffly by straightening his legs; 
stretches out his nose forward and hus tail in a 
horizontal line behind, hhe a pointer, and utters 
an appalling roar, Androcles crouches and hides 
hus face ın his hands The lon gathers lumself 
for a spring, snashing his tal to and fro through 
the dust ın an ecstasy of anticipation Androcles 
throws up hts hands in supplication to heaven The 
hon chechs at the sight of Androcles’s face. He 
then steals towards him; smells him; arches his 
back, purrs like a motor car, finally rubs himself 
against Androcles, knocking him over Androcles, 
supporting himself on his wrist, looks affrightedly 
at the-lon The kon limps on three paws, holding 
up the other as tf ut nas wounded. A flash of 
recognition lights up the face of Androcles He 
flaps hus hand as +f tt had a thorn tn tt, and pre- 
tends to pull the thorn out and to hurt himself 
The lon nods repeatedly. Androcles holds out 
his hands to the hon, who gwes him both pans, 
which he shakes mith enthusiasm They embrace 
rapturously, finally waltz round the arena amid 
a sudden burst of deafening applause, and out 
through the passage, the Emperor watching them 
in breathless astonishment until they disappear, 
when he rushes from his box and descends the 
steps in frantic excitement 

THE EMPEROR My friends, an incredible! 
an amazing thmg! has happened [ can 
no longer doubt the truth of Chnstanity. 
{The Christians press to hum joyfully] This 
Christian sorcerer— [mith a yell, he breaks off 
as he sees Androcles and the lion emerge from 
the passage, waltmng. He bolts wildly up the 
steps into ius box, and slams the door. All, 
Christians and gladiators alke, fly for their 
lives, the gladtators bolting into the arena, the 
others in all directions. The place ts emptied mith 
magical suddenness} 

anDRocLes [naively] Now I wonder why 
they all run away from us hke that [The hon, 
combining @ series of yarns, purrs, and roars, 
achieves something very lke a laugh] 

THE EMPEROR [sfanding on a chair inside his 
box and looking over ihe wall) Sorcerer I com- 
mand you to put that hon to death mstantly. 
Itis guilty of high treason Your conduct 1s 
most disgra— [the lon charges at him up the 
siars] help! [He disappears The lon rears 
against the box, looks over the partition at him; 
and roars The Emperor darts out through the 
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door and down to Androcles, pursued by the 
hon} 

anprocites Dont run away, sir* he cant 
help springing if you run [He seres the 
Emperor and gets betrceen him and the lton, who 
stops at once] Dont be afraid of hım 

THE EMPEROR I am not afraid of him. [The 
hon crouches, growling The Emperor clutches 
Androcles| Keep between us 

ANDROCLES Never be afraid of animals, 
your worship: thats the great secret. He'll 
be as gentle as a lamb when he knows that 
you are his frend Stand quite still; and smile; 
and let him smell you all ov er just to reassure 
him, for, you see, he’s afraid of you; and he 
must examine you thoroughly before he 
gives you his confidence [To the kon} Come 
now, Tommy; and speak nicely to the 
Emperor, the great good Emperor who has 
power to have all our heads cut off if we 
dont behave very very respectfully to him. 

The lon utters a fearful roar The Emperor 
dashes madly up the steps, across the landing, 
and down again on the other side, with the lon in 
hot pursutt. Androcles rushes after the hon; 
overtakes him as he 1s descending, and throws 
fumself on his bach, trying to use hus toes-as a 
brake Before he can stop him the hon gets hold 
of the tratlng end of the Emperor's robe. 

ANDROCLES Oh bad wicked Tommy, to 
chase the Emperor hke that! Let go the 
Emperor’s robe at once, sir. wheres your 
manners? [ The hon growls and worries the robe] 
Dont pull it away from him, your worship. 
He’sonly playing Now I shall be really angry 
with you, Tommy, 1f you dont let go [The 
hon growls again) Yl tell you what it 15, sir: 
he thinks you and I are not fnends 

THE EMPEROR [trying to undo the clasp of his 
brooch] Friends! You infernal scoundrel [the 
hon growls}|—dont let him go Curse this 
brooch! I cant get 1t loose 

ANDROCLES We mustnt let him lash himself 
into arage You must shew him that you are 
my particular fmend—af you will have the 
condescension [He se:zes the Emperor’s hands 
and shakes them cordtally| Look, Tommy the 
nice Emperor is the dearest fnend Andy 
Wandy has in the whole world: he loves him 
hke a brother. 

THEEMPEROR You little brute, you damned 
filthy httle dog of a Greek talor. I'll have 
you burnt alive for danng to touch the 
divine person of the Emperor. [The lon 
grorls| 
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axprocirs Oh dont talk hke that, sir. He 
understands every word you say all ammnals 
do they take it from the tone of your voice 
[The hon growls and lashes Ins tart] 1 think 
he's going to spring at your worship, If you 
wouldnt mind saying somcetlung affectionate 
(The hon roars} 

THF Fuppron [shaking Androcles's hands 
Jrantecally| My dearest Mr Andracles, my 
sweetest friend, my long lost brother, come 
to my arms [He embraces Androcles| Oh. 
what an abominable smell af garhe! 

The kon lets go the robe and rolls over on ins 
bach, clasping Its forepairs oer one another 
coquetushly above jus nose 

anpnoctrs There! You sec, your worship, 
a child might play with Jum now See! [fe 
tuckles the lion's belly The lon wnggles ecstats- 
cally) Come and pet him 

TuE PupeRon I must conquer these 
unkingly terrors Mind you dont go away 
from him, though [Ie pats the hon's chest] 

anpnocirs Oh, sar, how few men would 
have the courage to do that! 

THE EMPEROR Yes it tahes a bit of nerve 
Let us hase the Court in and frighten them 
Is he safe, do you think? 

ANDnoctFs Quite safe now, sir 

THE FMPEROR [mayestecally} What ho, there! 
AN who are within hearing, return without 
fear Caesar has tamed the hon [dll the 
fugitives steal cauttously m The menagerie 
keeper comes from the passage mith other keepers 
armed mith tron bars and tridents] Take those 
things away I have subdued the beast. [He 
places ins foot on 1t] 

FERROVIUS [ttemdly approaching the Emperor 
and looking down mith are on the lion) Itas 
strange that I, who fear no man, should fear 
a hon 

THE CAPTAIN Every man fears something, 
Ferrovius 

THE EMPEROR How about the Pretorian 
Guard now? 

Fernovius Inmy youth I worshipped Mars, 
the God of War I turned from him to serve 
the Chnstian god, but today the Christian 
god forsoook me, and Mars overcame me and 
took back ns own The Christian god 1s not 
yet He will come when Mars and I ore dust, 
but meanwhile I must serve the gods that 
are, not the God that will be Until then I 
accept service in the Guard, Caesar 

THE EMPEROR Very wisely said All really 
sensible men agree that the prudent course 
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is to be neither bigoted in our attachment 
to the old nor rash and unpractical in keeping 
an open mind for the new, but to make the 
best of both dispensations 

Tur cartas Wiat do pou saz, Lavima? 
Will you too be prudent? 

tavista [on the stairs] No I'll strive for the 
coming of the God who is not yet. 

THF carrus May I come and argue with 
you occasionally * 

Bavista Yes, handsome Captain you may. 
[He Misses her hand] ' 

mur rstrrnon And now, my friends, 
though F do not, ns you see, fear this hon, 
yet the strain of his presence 18 considerable, 
for none of us can feel quite sure what he 
will do next 

TIE MESAQFMIr nipin Caesar give us 
this Grech sorcerer to be a slave in the 
menagerie He has a way with the beasts 

apnou rs [distressed] Not if they are in 
enges They should not be hept in cages 
They must all be Tet ont 

THE Furrnon I give this sorcerer to be a 
slave to the first man who lays hands on him 
[The menagerie keepers and the gladiators rush 
for Androcles The hon starts up and faces 
them They surge back} You sec how magnani- 
mous we Romans are, Androcles We suffer 
you to go in peace 

anpnocirs I thank your worship J thank 
you all, ladies and gentlemen Come, Tommy 
Whilst we stand together, no cage for you 
no slavery for me [Ie goes out with the hen, 
everybody crowding aay to give himn as mide a 
berth as possible] 


+ + * * * + * 


In this play I have presented one of the 
Roman persecutions of the early Chnstians, 
not as the conflict of a false theology wth a 
true, but as what all such persecutions essen- 
tially are an attempt to suppress a propa- 
ganda that seemed to threaten the interests 
involved sn the established law and order, 
orgamzed and mmntained in the name of 
rehgion and justice by politicians who are 
pure opportunist [Iave-and-Holders People 
who are shewn by thear inner hght the possi- 
bility of a better world based on the demand 
of the spirit for a nobler and more abundant 
hfe, not for themselves at the expense of 
others, but for everybody, are naturally 
dreaded and therefore hated by the Haye- 
and-Holders, who keep always in reserve two 
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sure weapons against them The first is a 
persecution effected by the provocation, 
orgamzation, and arming of that herd 
mstinct which makes men abhor all depar- 
tures from custom, and, by the most cruel 
punishments and the wildest calummes, force 
eccentric people to behave and profess ex- 
actly as other people do The second ıs by 
leading the herd to war, which immediately 
and infalhbly makes them forget everything, 
even their most cherished and hardwon 
public hberties and private interests, in the 
uresistible surge of their pugnacity and the 
tense preoccupation of their terror. 

There is no reason to believe that there 
was~anything more m the Roman persecu- 
tions than this. The attitude of the Roman 
Emperor and the officers of his staff towards 
the opimons at issue were much the same as 
those of a modern British Home Secretary 
towards members of the lower middle classes 
when some pious policeman charges them 
with Bad Taste, techmeally called blasphemy: 
Bad Taste bemg a violation of Good Taste, 
which in such matters practically means 
Hypocrisy The Home Secretary and the 
judges who try the case are usually far more 
sceptical and blasphemous than the poor men 
whom they persecute; and their professions 
of horror at the blunt utterance of their own 
opimons are revolting to those behind the 
scenes who have any genuine religious sensi- 
bility, but the thng ıs done because the 
governing classes, provided only the law 
against blasphemy is not apphed to them- 
selves, strongly approve of such persecution 
because 1t enables them to represent their 
own privileges as part of the religion of the 
country - 

Therefore my martyrs are the martyrs of 
all time, and my persecutors the persecutors 
of all tme My Emperor, who has no sense 
of the value of common people’s hves, and 
amuses himself with kalhng as carelessly as 
with sparing, 1s the sort of monster you can 
make of any silly-clev er gentleman by idohz- 
ing him We are still so easily imposed on by 
such idols that one of the leading pastors of 
the Free Churches in London denounced my 
play on the ground that my persecuting 
Emperor is a very fine fellow, and the perse- 
cuted Christians ndiculous From which I 
conclude that a popular pulpit may be as 
perilous to a man’s soul as an imperial throne. 

All my articulate Chnstans, the reader 
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will notace, have diferent enthusiasms, w hich 
they accept as the same religion only because 
it involves them in a common opposition to 
the official rehgion and consequently in a 
common doom. Androcles is a humamtanan 
naturalist, whose views surprise everybody 
Lavinia, a clever and fearless freethnker, 
shocks the Paulne Ferrovus, who 1s com- 
parathvely stupid and conscience mdden 
Spintho, the blackguardly debauchee, 1s pre- 
sented as one of the typical Christians of that 
penod on the authonty of St Augustine, 
who seems to have come to the conclusion 
at one period of his development that most 
Christians were what we call wrong uns No 
doubt he was to some extent mght I have 
had occasion often to pomt out that revolu- 
tionary movements attract those who are not 
good enough for establshed mstıtutions as 
well as those who are too good for them 
But the most striking aspect of the play 
at ths moment is the ternble topicahty 
given it by the war We were at peace when 
I pomted out, by the mouth of: Ferrovius, 
the path of an honest man who finds out, 
when the trumpet sounds, that he cannot 
follow Jesus Many years earher, m The 
Devil's Disciple, I touched the same theme 
even more defimtely, and shewed the 
munister throwing off his black coat for ever 
when he discovered, amd the thunder of 
the captains and the shouting, that he was a 
born fighter Great numbers of our clergy 
have found themselves of late m the position 
of Terrovius and Anthony Anderson. They 
have discovered that they hate not only 
their enemies but everyone who does not 
share their hatred, and that they want to 
fight and to force other people to fight They 
have turned their churches into recruiting 
stations and thew vestres into mumtion 
workshops But1ıt has never occurred to them 
to take off ther black coats and say qute 
simply, “I find in the hour of trial that the 
Sermon on the Mount 1s tosh, and that I am 
not a Christian I apologize for all the un- 
patnotic nonsense I have been preachmmg all 
these years. Have the goodness to give me 
a revolver and a commission in a regiment 
which has for 1ts chaplain a priest of the god 
Mars. my God” Not a bit of it They have 
stuck to their hvings and served Mars in the 
name of Christ, to the scandal of all religious 
mankind When the Archbishop of York 
behaved like a gentleman and the Head 
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Master of Eton preached a Christian sermon, 
and were reviled by the rabble, the Martian 
parsons encouraged the rabble For this they 
made no apologies or excuses, food or bad 
They simply indulged their passions, just as 
they had always indulged their class pre- 
Judices and commercial interests, without 
troubling themselves for a moment as to 
whether they were Christians or not. They 
did not protest even when a body calling 
itself the Anti-German League (not having 
noticed, apparently, that it had been antici- 
pated by the British Empire, the French 
Republi, and the Kingdoms of Italy, Japan, 
and Serbin) actually succeeded in closing a 
church at Torest Ill in which God was 
worshipped in the German language One 
would have supposed that this grotesque 
outrage on the commonest decencies of 
religion would have provoked a remonstrance 
from even the worldhest bench of bishops 
But no apparently 1t seemed to the bishops 
as natural that the House of God should be 
looted when IIe allowed German to be 
spoken 1n it as that a baker's shop with a 
German name over the door should be 
pillaged Their verdict was, in effect, “Serve 
God nght, for creating the Germans!” The 
madent would have been impossible in a 
country where the Church was as powerful 
as the Church of England, had it had at the 
same time a spark of catholic as distinguished 
from tnbal religion in ıt As it 1s, the thing 
occurred, and as far as I have observed, the 
only people who gasped were the Free- 
thinkers 

Thus we see that even among men who 
make a profession of rehgion the great 
majonty are as Martan as the majority of 
their congregations The average clergyman 
1s an official who makes his bving by chnsten- 
ing babies, marrying adulis, conducting a 
ritual, and making the best he can (when he 
has any conscience about it) of a certain 
routine of school superintendence, district 
visiting, and orgamzation of almsgiving, 
which does not necessarily touch Christian- 
ity at any pomt except the pomt of the 
tongue The excephonal or rehgious clergy- 
man may be an ardent Pauline salvationist, 
in winch case his more cultivated parishioners 
dishke him, and say that he ought to have 
joined the Methodists Or he may be an 
artist expressing religious emotion without 
intellectual defimtion by means of poetry, 
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music, vestments, and architecture, nso pro- 
ducing religious cestasy by physical expedi- 
cnts, such ns fasts and vigils, in which ease 
he 1s denounced as a Rituahst Or he may be 
either a Unitarian Deist like Voltaire or Tom 
Paine, or the morc modern sort of Anglican 
Theosophist to whom the Holy Ghost ts the 
Filan Vital of Bergson and the Father and 
Son are an expression of the fact that our 
functions and aspcets are manifold, and that 
we are all sons and all cither potential or 
actual parents, in which case he is strongly 
suspected by the straiter Salvationists of 
bang hittle better than an Atheist All 
these sarictics, you sec, excite remark. They 
may be ser} popular with the congrega- 
tions, but they nre regarded by the average + 
man as the freaks of the Church The Church, 
hke the society of which it is an organ, 1s 
balanced and steadied b} the great central | 
Philistine mass above whom theology looms 
as a highly spoken of and doubtless most 
important thing, hke Greek Tragedy, or 
classical music, or the higher mathematics, 
but who are very glad when church is over 
and they can go home to lunch or dinner, ~ 
having ın fact, for all practical purposes, no , 
reasoned convictions at all, and being equally 
ready to persecute a poor Freethinker for 
saying that St James was not infalhble, and? 
to send one of the Peculiar People to prison 
for being so very peculiar as to take St 
James seriously 

In short, a Christian martyr was thrown tr 
the hons not because he was a Chnstian, bur 
because he was a crank that is, an unusual 
sort of person And multitudes of people, 
quate as ensahzed and amiable as we, crowded 
to see the hons cat him just as they now 
crowd the hon-house in the Zoo at feeding- 
tame, not because they really cared twopence 
about Diana or Christ, or could have given 
you any inteligent or correct account of the 
things Diana and Chnist stood against one 
another for, but simply because they wanted 
to see a curious and exciting spectacle You, 
dear reader, have probably run to see a fire; 
and 1f somebody came in now and told you 
that a hon was chasing a man down the 
street you would rush to the window Andif 
anyone were to say that you were as cruel 
as the people who let the hon loose on the 
man, you would be justly mdignant. Now 
that we may no longer see a man hanged, we 
assemble outside the jail to see the black flag 
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run up That ıs our duller method of enjoy- 
ing ourselves in the old Roman spirit And if 
the Government deaided to throw persons of 
unpopular or eccentric views to the hons in 
the Albert Hall or the Earl’s Court stadium 
tomorrow, can you doubt that all the seats 
would be crammed, mostly by people who 
could not give you the most superficial 
account of the views in question. Much less 
unhkely things have happened It is true 
that of such a revival does take place soon, 
the martyrs will not be members of heretical 
religious sects they will be Pecuhars, Ant- 
Vivisectiomsts, Flat-Earth men, scoffers at 
the laboratones, or infidels who refuse to 
kneel down when a procession of doctors goes 
by But the hons will hurt them just as much, 
and the spectators will enjoy themselves just 
as much, as the Roman hons and spectators 


used to do 

It was currently reported in the Berhn 
newspapers that when Androcles was first 
performed in Berlin, the Crown Prince rose 
and left the house, unable to endure the (I 
hope) very clear and fair exposition of auto- 
crate Impenalsm given by the Roman 
captain to his Christan prisoners No Eng- 
hsh Imperiahst was mtelhgent and earnest 
enough to do the same in London If the 
report is correct, I confirm the logic of the 
Crown Prince, and am glad to find myself so 
well understood But I can assure him that 
the Empire which served for my model when 
I wrote Androcles was, as he 1s now finding 
to his cost, much nearer my home than the 
German one. 


THE END 
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A lady and gentleman are sitting together on a 
chesterfield in a retired corner of the lounge of a 
seaside hotel It is a summer night the French 
saindow behind them stands open The terrace 
without overlooks a moonht harbor. The lounge 
1s-dark. The chesterfield, upholstered tn silver 
grey, and the tivo figures on tt in eventng dress, 
catch the light from an arc lamp somemhere, but 
the walls, covered mith a dark green paper, are 
in gloom There are tro stray chars, one on each 
side On the gentleman’s right, behind him up 
near the nindow, ts an unused fireplace Oppostie 
1t on the lady’s left 1s a door. The gentleman ts 
on the lady’s right 

The lady ts very attractwe, nith a musical 
vorce and soft appealing manners. She 1s young- 
that ıs, one feels sure that she is under thirty-five 
and over trenty-four. The gentleman does not 
look much older He ts rather handsome, and has 
ventured as far in the direction of poetic dandytsm 
in the arrangement of las harr as any man who ts 
nota professional artist can afford to ın England 
He ıs obviously very much in lore nith the lady, 
and is, in Sact, yelding to an trresistible tmpulse 
to throw hts arms round her. 

THELADY Dont—ohdontbehornd Please, 
Mr Lunn [she rises from the lounge and retreats 
behind if}! Promise me you wont be horrid 
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GREGORY LUNN. I’m not being hornd, Mrs 
Juno. I’m not going to be horrid I love you: 
thats all I’m extraordinarily happy. 

MRS JUNO You will really be good? 

GREGORY IIl be whatever you wish me to 
be. I tell you I love you I love loving you I 
dont want to be tired and sorry, as I should 
beifI were to behornd Idont want you to be 
tred and sorry. Do come and sit down again 

MRS JUNO [coming back to her seat| Youre 
sure you dont want anything you oughtnt to? 

GREGORY. Quite sure I only want you [she 
recoils] Dont be alarmed I like wanting 
you As long as I have a want, I have a reason 
for hving Satisfachon is death 

NRS sono Yes; but the impulse to commit 
suicide 1s sometimes irresistible. 

GREGORY. Not with you. 

MRS Juno What! 

GREGORY. Oh, ıt sounds uncomplimentary; 
but it isnt really Do you know why half the 
couples who find themselves situated as we 
are now behave horridly? 

Mrs Juno Because they cant help it if they 
let things go too far. 

crecory Not a bit of 1t. It’s because they 
have nothing else to do, and no other way 
of entertaimmg each other You dont know 
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what itas to be alone with a woman who has 
httle beauty and less conversation What isn 
man to do? She cant talk interestingly; and 
Wf he talks that way himself she docsnt 
understand him He cant look at her, af he 
docs, he only finds out that she isnt beautiful. 
Before the end of five minutes they are both 
hideously borcd Theres only one thing that 
can save the situation, and thats what you 
eall being hornd With a beautiful, witty, 
hind woman, theres no time for such folhes 
It's so delightful to look at her, to listen to 
her voice, to hear all she has to say, that 
nothing else happens Thatis why the woman 
who 1s supposed to have a thousand lovers 
seldom has one, wlnìst the stupid, graceless 
ammals of women have dozens 

uns suno I wonder! It’s quite true that 
when one feels in danger one talks hhe mad 
to stave it off, even when one doesnt quite 
want to stave it off. 

cnegony One never does quite want to 
stave it off Danger 1s delicious But death 
isnt We court the danger, but the real 
delight 1s in escaping, after all 

mrs suno I dont think we'll talk about at 
any more Danger is all very well when you 
do escape, but sometimes one doesnt I tell 
you frankly I dont fecl as safe as you do— 
if you really do 

oregony But surely you can do as you 
please without injurmg anyone, Mrs Juno 
That is the whole sceret of your extra- 
ordinary charm for me 

mms Juno J dont understand 

arecony Well, I hardly know how to 
begin to explain But the root of the matter 
1s that I am what people call a good man 

sins suno I thought so until you began 
making love to me 

areconry But you knew I loved you all 
along 

MRS JUNO, Yes, of course, but I depended 
on you not to tell me so, because I thought 
you were good Your blurting it out spoilt 
it. And it was wicked besides 

arecony Not at all You see, it’s a great 
many years since Ive been able to allow 
myself to fallin love I know lots of charmng 
women, but the worst of 1t 1s, theyre all 
married. Women dont become charmung, to 
my taste, until theyre fully developed, and 
by that time, if theyre really mice, theyre 
snapped up and married And then, because 
I am a good man, I have to place a hmit to 
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my regard for them I may be forti 
enough to gun friendlnp and even 
warm affection from them, but my loya 
their husbands and their hearths and 
happiness obhges me to draw n hne an 
overstepat Of course I valuc such affeetic 
regard very highly indeed Iam surrou 
with wamen who are most dear to me 
evcry one of them has a post sticking | 
I may put at that way, with the inserip 
Trespassers Will Be Prosceuted How w 
loathe that notice! Jn every lovely ga 
in every dell full of primroses, on evcry 
hillude, we mect that confounded board 
there is always a gamchecper round 
corner But what is that to the horr 
mecting it on every beautiful woman, 
hnowine that there fs a husband roum 
corner? I have hed this accursed board st 
ing between me and every dear and desu 
woman until I thought I had lost the pi 
of Ictting myself fall really and wl 
heartedly m love 

sins suso Wasnt there a widow? 

onrcons No Widows are cvtraordin 
searee in modern society Husbands 
longer than they used to, and even v 
they do die, their widows have a strin 
names down for their next 

sinsguxo Well, what about the young g 

onroony Oh, who cares for young g 
Theyre unsympathetic Theyre beginr 
They dont attract me I’m afraid of the: 

mns Juno Thats the correct thing to 
to a woman of my age But it doesnt exp 
why jou scem to have put your scruple 
your pocket when you met me 

anraony Surely thats quite clear I— 

mns suno No please dont explan Ic 
want to hnow I tahe your word for 
Besides, it docsnt matter now Our voy 
15 over, and tomorrow I start for the nort] 
my poor father’s place 

anecony [surprised] Your poor father 
thought he was ahve 

mns suno So he is What made you th 
he wasnt? 

aregory You said your poor father 

uns suno Oh, thats a trick of mine Rat 
a silly trick, I suppose, but theres sor 
thing pathetic to me about men I find my 
calling them poor So-and-So when the 
nothing whatever the matter with them 

GREGORY [who kas hstened in growmg ala. 
But—I—is?—wa—? Oh Lord! 
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mrs zuno Whats the matter? 

crecory Nothing 

mrs suno Nothing! [Rising anaeously| Non- 
sense youre ill 

crecory No It was something about your 
late husband— 

urs uno My late husband! What do you 
mean? [Clutching um, horror-stricken] Dont 
tell me he’s dead. 

GREGORY [rising, equally appalled} Dont tell 
me he’s alive 

mns suxo Oh, dont frighten me hke this. 
Of course he’s alrve—unless youve heard any- 
thing. 

crecory The first day we met—on the 
boat—you spoke to me of your poor dear 
husband 

ars suNo [releasing hum, quite reassured] Is 
that all? 

arecony Well, afterwards you called hm 
poor Tops Always poor Tops, or poor dear 
Tops. What could I think? 

MRS JONO [siting down again] I wish you 
hadnt given me such a shock about him; for 
T havnt been treating him at all well Neither 
have you. 

GREGORY [relapsing tnto hrs seat, overwhelmed] 
And you mean to tell me youre not a widow! 

mns Juno Gracious, no! I’m not in black. 

arEaory. Then I have been behaving hke 
a blackguard! I have broken my promise to 
my mother I shall never have an easy con- 
science again 

mrs Juno I’m sorry I thought you knew 

Grecory, You thought I was a hbertine? 

urs suxo. No. of course I shouldnt have 
spoken to youif Thad thought that I thought 
you hked me, but that you knew, and would 
be good 

GREGORY [stretching lus hands towards her 
breast] I thought the burden of being good 
had fallen from my soul at last I saw nothing 
there but a bosom to rest on the bosom of a 
lovely woman of whom I could dream with- 
out gult What do I see now? 

Mas sono Just what you saw before 

Gregory [despatringly| No, no 

MRs JuNo What else? 

GREGORY Trespassers Will Be Prosecuted 
Trespassers Will Be Prosecuted 

ams Juno. They wont if they hold ther 
tongues Dont be such acoward My husband 
wont eat you 

GREGORY I’m not afraid of your husband 
Tm afraid of my consaence. 
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NRS JONO [losing patrence] Well! I dont con- 
sider myself at all a badly behaved woman, 
for nothing has passed between us that was 
not perfectly mce and friendly; but really! to 
hear a grown-up man tallang about promises 
to his mother!— 

GREGORY [interrupting her] Yes, yes: I know 
all about that It’s not romantic it’s not Don 
Juan it’s not advanced; but we feel rt all the 
same It’s far deeper in our blood and bones 
than all the romantic stuf My father got 
into a scandal once: that was why my mother 
made me promise never to make love to a 
marned woman And now Ive done it I cant 
feel honest Dont pretend to despise me or 
laugh at me You feel it too You said just 
now that your own conscience was uneasy 
when you thought of your husband What 
must it be when you think of my wife? 

MRS JUNO [resing aghast] Your wife!!! You 
dont dare sit there and tell me coolly that 
youre a marred man! 

GREGORY I never led you to beheve I was 
unmarried, 

us suno Oh! You never gave me the 
faintest hint that you had a wife 

GREGORY. I did indeed I discussed things 
with you that only marned people really 
understand 

mrs Juno Oh!! 

GREGORY J thought it the most delicate 
way of letting you know. 

mrs JuNo Well, you are a daisy, I must 
say [suppose thats vulgar, but really! really!! 
You and your goodness! However, now weve 
found one another out theres only one thing 
to be done Will you please go? 

GREGORY [rsang slowly] I ought to go 

mrs suNo Well, go 

Gregory Yes Er—[he ires io go) I—I 
somehow cant [He sits down again helplessly] 
My conscience is achive my willis paralyzed. 
This is really dreadful. Would you mind mng- 
ang the bell and asking them to throw me 
out? You ought to, you know. 

ans suNo What! make a scandal m the 
face of the whole hotel! Certamly not Dont 
be a fool. 

GREGORY Yes, but I cant go 

urs JuNo Then I can Goodbye 

cnecory [clinging to her handj Can you 
really? 

NRS JUNO Of course I—[she wavers] Oh 
dear! [They contemplate one another helplessly] 
I cant. [She sinis on the lounge, hand in hand 
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miih him] 

areaory For heaven’s sake pull yourself 

together It’s a question of self-control 

ns Juno [dragging her hand away and re- 
treating to the end of the chesterfield] No it’s n 
question of distance Self-control is all very 
well two or three 3 ards off, or on a ship, with 
everybody} looking on Dont come any nearer 

orecory Tlnsis a ghastly business I want 
to go away, and I cant. 

mns Juno I think you ought to go [he makes 
an effort, and she adds quickly} but if you try 
to I shall grab you round the neck and dis- 
grace myself Iimplore you to sit still and be 
nice 

anecony Iimplore you to runaway I be- 
heve I can trust myself to let you go for your 
own sake But it will break my heart 

ums suno I dont want to break your heart 
I cant bear to think of your sitting here alone 
I cant bear to think of sitting alone myself 
somewhere else It’s so senscless—so ndicu- 
lous—when we mht be so happy I dont 
want to be wicked, or coarse But I hhe you 
very much, and I do want to be affectionate 
and human 

creaony I ought to draw a hne 

mrs Juno So you shall, dear Tell me: do 
you really hke me? I dont mean love me 
you mght love the housemaid— 

Gneaory [vehemently] No! 

MRS JUNO Oh yes you mht, and what does 
that matter, anyhow? Are you really fond of 
me? Are we friends—comrades? Would you 
be sorry if I died? 

aregonry [shrinking] Oh dont, 

ams Juno Or was it the usual armless man’s 
lark a mere shipboard flirtation? 

arecory Oh no, no nothing half so bad, 
so vulgar, so wrong I assure you I only meant 
to be agreeable It grew on me before I 
noticed ıt 

MRS JUNO And you were glad to let ıt 
grow? 

GREGORY I let 1t grow because the board 
was not up 

Rs JUNO Bother the board! I am just as 
fond of Sibthorpe as— 

GREGORY Sibthorpe! 

urs Juno Sibthorpe 1s my husband’s 
Chnstaan name I oughtnt to call him Tops 
to you now 

GREGORY [chuckling] It sounded like some- 
thing to drink. But I have no nght to laugh 
at hım My Chnstian name is Gregory, 
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which sounds like n powder. 

MRS JUDO [chilled] That 15 so like a man! I 
offer ou my heart’s warmest fnendhest feel- 
ing; and you think of noting but a silly joke 
A quip lke that makes you forget me 

onggory Forget you! Oh, if only I could! 

Mns suso If you could, would you? 

orroony [burying his shamed face m his 
hands} No I'd dic first. Oh, I hate myself 

sns suno I glory in myself It’s so jolly to 
bereckless Can aman be reckless, I wonder? 

onecony [straightening himself desperately] 
No I’m not reckless I know what I'm doing 
my conscience 15 awake Oh, where 1s the 
intoxication of love? the delinum? the mad- 
ness that makes a man think the world well 
lost for the woman he adores? I dont think 
anything of the sort I sec that it’s not worth 
1t I know that it's wrong I have never in my 
hfe been cooler, more businesslike 

mns JUNO [opening her arms to him] But you 
cant resist mc 

orecory I must I ought. [Throng him- 
self into her arms] Oh my darling, my treasure, 
we shall be sorry for this 

mrs suno We can forgive ourselves Could 
we forgive ourselves 1f we let ths moment 
shp? 

arecony I protest to the last. I’m against 
this I have been pushed over a precipice 
I'm anmocent This wild joy, this exquisite 
tenderness, this ascent into heaven can thrill 
me to the uttermost fibre of my heart [mith a 
gesture of ecstasy she hides her face on hs 
shoulder}, but 1t cant subdue my mind or 
corrupt my conscience, which still shouts to 
the slucs that I’m not a willing party to this 
outrageous conduct. I repudiate the bliss 
with which you are filing me 

auns Juno Never mind your conscrence, 
Tell me how happy you are. 

eregony No I recall you to your duty 
But oh, I will give you my hfe with both 
hands :f you can tell me that you feel for me 
one milbonth part of what I feel for you now 

mrs Juno Oh yes, yes Be satisfied with 
that Ask for no more Let me go 

arecory I cant I have no will Something 
stronger than erther of us 1s m command 
here Nothing on earth or m heaven can part 
us now You know that, dont you? 

ure Juno Oh, dont mahe me say it Of 
course I know Nothng—not hfe nor death 
nor shame nor anything can part us 

A MATTER-OF-FACT MALE VOICE IN THE CORRI- 
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por. All mght This must be it. 

The two recover nth a violent start; release 
one another, and spring bach to opposite sides 
of the lounge 

GREGORY. That dad xt 

mrs JUNO [tn a thrilling whisper| Sh-sh-sh! 
That was my husband’s voice 

arecory Impossible: it’s only our guilty 
fancy 

A WoMAN’s vorceE This is the way to the 
lounge. I know it 

crecory Great Heaven! we’re both mad 
Thats my wife’s voice 

mrs suno Ridiculous! Oh, we're dreaming 
itall We— [the door opens, and Sibthorpe Juno 
appears ın the roseate glow of the corridor 
(which happens to be papered in pink) with Mrs 
- Lunn, lke Tannhäuser in the hill of Venus. He 
1s a fussily energetic litle man, who gwes himself 
an atr of gallantry by greasing the points of hus 
moustaches and dressing very carefully She ts a 
tall, wmposing, handsome, languid woman, mth 
flashing dark eyes and long lashes They make 
Sor the chesterfield, not noticeng the two palpitat- 
ing figures blotted agatnst the walls mn the gloom 
on ether side The figures fit away noiselessly 
through the mndow and disappear] 

sono [officously] Ah here we are [He leads 
the way to the sofa) Sit down: I’m sure youre 
tred (Ske sts] Thats mght [He sits beside her 
on her left}, Hullo! [he rises] this sofa’s quite 
warm 

MRS LUNN [bored] Is it? I dont notice it I 
expect the sun’s been on it 

Juno I felt it quite distinctly I’m more 
thinly clad than you [He sets down again, and 
proceeds, mith a sgh of satisfaction] What a 
rehef to get off the ship and have a pnvate 
room! Thats the worst of a ship. Youre under 
observation all the time. 

MRS LUNN But why not? 

Jono Well, of course theres no reason. at 
least I suppose not But, you know, part of 
the romance of a journey ıs that a man keeps 
imagimng that something might happen; 
and he cant do that sf there are a lot of 
people about and xt simply cant happen. 

MRS LUNN. Mr Juno. romance is all very 
well on board ship, but when your foot 
n the soil of England theres an end 
of it 

Juxo. No belteve me, thats a foregner’s 
mistake we are the most romantic people in 
the world, we Enghsh Whv. mv vere nre- 
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ars LUNN [ farntly trontcal} Indeed? 

Juno Yes. Youve guessed, of course, that 
I’m a married man 

mgs LuxN Oh, thats all mght I’m a married 
woman. 

Juno Thank Heaven for that! To my Eng- 
hsh mnd, passion 1s not real passion without 
guilt. I am a red-blooded man, Mrs Lunn: I 
cant help ıt The tragedy of my hfe is that I 
marned, when quite young, a woman whom 
I couldnt help being very fond of I longed 
for a guilty passion—for the real thing—the 
wicked thing, and yet I couldnt care two- 
pence for any other woman when my wife 
was about Year after year went by I felt my 
youth shpping away without ever having had 
8 romance in my hfe; for marrage is all very 
well, but 1t isnt romance. Theres nothing 
wrong m it, you see, 

MRS LUNN Poor man! How you must have 
suffered! 

sono No: that was what was so tame about 
it. I wanted to suffer. You get so sick of 
bemg happily marned It’s always the happy 
mamages that break up At last my wife 
and I agreed that we ought to take a holiday. 

MRS LUNN Hadnt you holidays every year? 

Juno Oh, the seaside and so on! Thats not 
what we meant. We meant a hohday from 
one another 

MRS LUNN How very odd! 

sono. She said 1t was an excellent idea, 
that domestic felhaty was making us perfectly 
idiotic, that she wanted a hohday too. So we 
agreed to go round the world in opposite 
directions { started for Suez on the day she 
sailed for New York. 

MRS LUNN [suddenly becoming attentive] Thats 
precisely what Gregory and I did Now I 
wonder did he want a holiday from me! What 
he said was that he wanted the dehght of 
meeting me after a long absence. 

Juno Could anything be more romantic 
than that? Would anyone else than an 
Enghshman have thought of it? I daresay 
my temperament seems tame to your boiling 
southern blood— 

MRS LuNN My what! 

sono Your southern blood Dont you 
remember how you told me, that mght in 
the saloon when I sang “Farewell and adieu 
to you dear Spanish ladies,” that you were 
by birth a lady of Spam? Your splendid 
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My father was Captain Jenkins In tho 
artillery 

yuno [ardently] It 18 climate and not race 
that determines the temperament. The fiery 
sun of Spain blazed on your cradle, and it 
rocked to the roar of British cannon 

mas Lunn What cloquencc! It reminds me 
of my husband when he was in Jove—before 
we were marned Are you m love? 

Juno Yes, and with the same woman 

MRS LUNN Well, of course, I didnt suppose 
you were in love with two women 

Juno I dont ihmnk you quite understand 
I meant that I am in love with you 

MRS LUNN [relapsing into deepest boredom) 
Oh, that! Men do fall m love with me They 
all seem to think me a creature with volcanic 
passions I’m sure I dont know why, for all 
the voleanic women I know arc plam httle 
creatures with sandy hmr I dont consider 
human volcanoes respectable And I'm sa 
tured of the subject! Our house 1s always full 
of women who are in love with my husband 
and men who are in love with me We 
encourage it because it’s pleasant to have 
company 

suno Andis your husband as insensible as 
yourself? 

mrs Lunn Oh, Gregory's not insensible’ 
very far from it, but I am the only woman 
in the world for him 

Juno But you? Are you really as insensible 
as you say you arc? 

MRI LUNN I never smd anything of the 
lind I’m not at all insensible by nature, 
but (I dont know whether youve noticed 21t) 
I am what people call rather a fine figure 
of a woman 

suno [passionately] Noticed 1t! Oh, Mrs 
Lunn! Have I been able to notice anything 
else since we met? 

ans LUNN There you go, hke all the rest 
of them! I ask you, how do you expect a 
woman to keep up what you call her sensi- 
bıhty when this sort of thing has happened 
to her about three times a week ever since 
she was seventeen? It used to upset me and 
terrify me at first Then I got rather a taste 
for ıt It came to a chmax with Gregory 
that was why I marned hım Then at became 
a mild lark, hardly worth the trouble After 
that I found it valuable once or twice as a 
spinal tome when I was run down, but now 
it's an unmitigated bore I dont mind your 
declaration I daresay it gives you a certain 
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pleasure to make it I quite understand that 
you adore me, but (if you dont mind) I'd 
rather you didnt keep on saying $0 

juno Ia there then no hope for me? 

ans LUNN Oh, yes Gregory has an idea 
that married women keep hists of the men 
theyll marry if they become widows TI put 
your name down, if that will satisfy you 

juno Is the list a long one? 

ang Lunn Do you mean the real list? Not 
theone [shew to Gregory there arc hundreds 
of names on that, but the little private list 
that he’d better not see? 

Juxo Oh, will you really put me on that? 
Say you will 

sins Luan Well, perhaps I will [Me kisses 
her hand] Now dont begin abusing the privi- 
lege 

aan May I call you by jour Christian 
namc? 

sns LUNN No it’s too long You cant go 
about calling a woman Serapluta 

suno [ecstatically] Scraphita! 

mns LUNN I used to be called Sally at 
home, but when I married a man named 
Lunn, of course that becamendiculous Thats 
my one little pet joke Call me Mrs Lunn for 
short And change the subject, or I shall go 
to sleep 

suvo I cant change the subject For me 
there 1s no other subject Why else have you 
put me on your hst? 

MRI LUNN Because youre a_ solicitor 
Gregory’s a soheitor I’m accustomed to my 
husband being a solicitor and telling me 
things he oughtnt to tell anybody 

Juno [ruefully] Is that all? Oh, I cant 
beheve that the voice of love has ever 
thoroughly awakened you 

ing LUNN No it sends me to sleep [Juno 
appeals against thts by an amorous demonstra- 
tion} It’s no use, Mr Juno I’m hopelessly 
respectable the Jenkinses always were Dont 
you realize that unless most women were hhe 
that, the world couldnt go on as it does? 

uno [darkly] You think 1t goes on respect- 
ably, but I can tell you as a scheitor— 

mrs Lunn Stuff! of course all the disreput- 
able people who get into trouble go te you, 
just as all the sick people go to the doctors, 
but most people never go to a solicitor 

suno [rising, with a groning sense of tnjury] 
Look here, Mrs Lunn do you think a man’s 
heart 1s a potato? or a turmp? or a ball of 
kmitting wool? that you can throw it away 
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hke this? 

MRS LUNN. I dont throw away balls of 
knitting wool A man’s heart seems to me 
much hke a sponge 1t sops up dirty water as 
well as clean 

Juno I have never been treated hke this 
in my hfe Here am I, a married man, with a 
most attractive wife a wife I adore, and who 
adores me, and has never as much as looked 
at any other man smce we were marned I 
come and throw all this at your feet. I' I, a 
soheitor! braving the misk of your husband 
putting me into the divorce court and making 
me a beggar and an outcast! I do this for 
your sake And you go on asf I were making 
no saenfice as if I had told you it’s a fine 
evening, or asked you to have a cup of tea 
It’s not human It’s not right Love has its 
rights as well as respectabihty [he sets down 
again, aloof and sulky] 

NRS LUNN Nonsense! Here! heres a flower 
[she grves him one] Go and dream over x¢ until 
you feel hungry. Nothing brings people to 
their senses hke hunger 

Juno [contemplating the flower without rapture] 
What good’s this? 

MRS LUNN [snatching tt from him] Oh! you 
dont love me a bit 

guxo Yes Ido Or at least I did. But I’m 
an Enghshman, and I think you ought to 
respect the conventions of Enghsh hfe 

NRS LONN But I am respecting them, and 
youre not 

sono Pardon me I may be doing wrong, 
but I'm domg it n a proper and customary 
manner You may be doing nght; but youre 
domg ıt m an unusual and questionable 
manner. I am not prepared to put up wth 
that I can stand bemg badly treated I’m 
no baby, and can take care of myself wth 
anybody And of course I can stand bemg 
well treated But the one thing I cant stand 
1s bemg unexpectedly treated. It’s outside 
my scheme of hfe So come now! youve got 
to behave naturally and straghtforwardly 
with me. You can leave husband and child, 
home, friends, and country, for my sake, 
and come with me to some southern isle—or 
say South Amerca—where we can be all m 
all to one another Or you can tell your 
husband and let him jolly well punch my 
head if he can But I’m damned af I’m gomg 
tostand any eccentnaty It’snotrespectable 

GREGORY [coming n from the terrace and 
advancing mith dignity to hus nife's end of the 
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chesterfield] Will you have the goodness, sir, 
in addressing this lady, to keep your temper 
and refrain from using profane language? 

MRS LUNN [rising, delighted] Gregory! Dar- 
ling [she enfolds hrm in a copious embrace]! 

JUNO [reang] You make love to another man 
to my face! 

MRS LUNN. Why, he’s my husband 

guxo That takes away the last rag of 
excuse for such conduct A mce world ıt 
would be if married people were to carry on 
their endearments before everybody! 

GREGORY This s ridiculous What the devil 
business 1s it of yours what passes between 
my wife and myself? Youre not her husband, 
are you? 

Juxo. Not at present; but I’m on the hst 
I’m her prospective husband, youre only her 
actual one. Pm the anticipation’ youre the 
disappointment, 

MRS LUNN. Oh, my Gregory is not a dis- 
appointment [Fondly] Are you, dear? 

arrcory You just wait, my pet I'll settle 
this chap for you [He disengages himself from 
her embrace, and faces Juno She sits down 
placdly| You call me a disappointment, do 
you? Well, I suppose every husband’s a 
disappomtment What about yourself? Dont 
try to look hkeanunmarned man I happen to 
know the lady you disappointed I travelled 
in the same ship with her, and— 

Juxo And you fell in love with her. 

GREGORY [taken aback] Who told you that? 

Juxo. Aha! you confess it Well, 1f you 
want to know, nobody told me. Everybody 
falls in love with my wife 

errcory. And do you fall in love with 
everybody’s wife? 

suxo Certainly not Only with yours 

urs Lunn But whats the good of saying 
that, Mr Juno? I’m marred to him, and 
theres an end of 1t 

sono. Not at all You can get a divorce 

NRS LUNN What for? 

Juno For his misconduct with my wife 

GREGORY {deeply indignant] How dare you, 
sır, asperse the character of that sweet lady? 
a lady whom I have taken under my protec- 
ton 

guno Protection! 

urs Juno [returning hastily] Really you 
must be more careful what you say about me, 
Mr Lunn 

suno My precious! [Ie embraces kerj Par- 
don this betrayal of feeling, but Ive not seen 
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my wife for several weeks, and she 1s very 
dear to me 

anegony I call this cheek Who is making 
love to his own wife before people now, pray? 

ans LUNN Wont you introduce me to your 
wife, Mr Juno? 

mns suno How do you do? [They shake 
hands, and Mrs Juno sits down beside Mrs 
Lunn, on her lefi] 

MRS LUNN I'm so glad to find you do credit 
to Gregory’s taste I'm naturally rather par- 
ticular about the women he falls in love with 

sono [sternly] This ıs no way to take your 
husband’s unfaithfulness [To Lunn] You 
ought to teach your wife better Wheres her 
feelings? It’s scandalous 

arecory. What about your own conduct, 
pray? 

sguno I dont defend it, and theres an end 
of the matter 

Gregory Well, upon my soul! What dif- 
ference does your not defending 1t make? 

sono A fundamental difference To serious 
people I may appear wicked I dont defend 
myself I am wicked, though not bad at heart 
To thoughtless people I may even appear 
comic Well, laugh atme I have given myself 
away But Mrs Lunnseems to have noopimon 
at all about me She doesnt seem to know 
whether I’m wicked or come. She doesnt 
seem to care She has no moral sense I say 
it’s not nght I repent, I have sinned, and 
I’m prepared to suffer 

mins suNo Have you really sinned, Tops? 

mrs tunn [blandly] I dont remember your 
smmng I have a shocking bad memory for 
trfles, but I think I should remember that— 
1f you mean me 

Juno [raging] Trifles! I have fallen m love 

with a monster 
Grecory Dont you dare call my wife a 
monster 

MRS Juno [rising quickly and coming between 
them] Please dont lose your temper, Mr Lunn 
I wont have my Tops bullied 

Grecory Well, then, let him not brag 
about sinning with my wife [He turns :mpul- 
sively to his mife, makes ker rise, and takes her 
proudly on Its arm] What pretension has he 
to any such honor? 

sono J smned m mtention [Mrs Juno 
abandons him and resumes her seat, chilled] 
T'm as guilty as if Thad actually smned And 
I imsist on being treated as a sinner, and not 
walked over as if I’d done nothing, by your 
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wife or any other man 

mns LUNN Tush! [Ske sits down again con- 
temptuously} 

suno [furtous] I wont be behittled Š 

MNS LUNN [fo Mrs Juno) I hope youll come 
and stay with us now that you and Gregory 
arc such fnends, Mrs Juno 

suno This insane magnammity— 

MRS LUNS Dont you think youve smd 
enough, Mr Juno? This is a matter for two 
women to settle Wont you take a stroll on 
the beach with my Gregory while we talk 1t 
over Gregory 1s a splendid listener 

suno I dont think any good can come of a 
conversation between Mr Lunn and myself 
We can hardly be expected to improve one 
another’s morals [Ile passes behind the chester- 
field to Mrs Lunn’s end, seizes a char, deltber- 
ately pushes tt betreen Gregory and Mrs Lunn, 
and sits down mth folded arms, resolved not to 
budge] 

onFrcorny Oh! Indeed! Oh, all night Ifyou 
come to that— [he crosses to Mrs Juno, plants 
a char by her side, and sits down ath equal 
determination] 

juno Now we are both equally gulty 

anecons Pardon me I’m not guilty 

suno Inintention Dont qmbble You were 
guilty in intention, as I was 

cnecony No I should rather describe 
myself as bemg guilty in fact, but not in 
intention 


JUNO rising and (What! 
MRS JUNO F exclaiming 4 No, really— 
MRS LUNN) simultaneously | Gregory! 


aregory Yes I mamtam that I am respon- 
sible for my intentions only, and not for 
reflex actions over which I have no control 
[Mrs Juno sits down, ashamed] I promised my 
mother that I would never tell a he, and that 
I would never make love to a married woman 
I never have told a he— 

Mrs LUNN [remonstrating] Gregory! [She stis 
down again] 

GREGORY? I say never On many occasions 
Ihave resorted to prevarication, but on great 
occasions I have always told the truth I re- 
gard ths as a great occasion, and I wont 
be intimidated mto breaking my promuse 
I solemnly declare that I did not know until 
ths evening that Mrs Juno was marned 
She will bear me out when I say that from 
that moment my mtentions were sinctly 
and resolutely honorable, though my conduct, 
which I could not control and am therefore 
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not responsible for, was disgraceful — or 
would have been had this gentleman not 
walked in and begun making love to my 
wife under my very nose 

Juno [flinging hamself back into his chair] 
Well, I hke this! 

ums Lunn Really, darling, theres no use in 
the pot calling the kettle black. 

crecory. When you say darling, may I ask 
which of us you are addressing? 

MRS LUNN I really dont know I’m getting 
hopelessly confused 

sono Why dont you let my wife say some- 
thing? I dont think she ought to be thrust 
mto the background like this. 

MRS LUNN. I’m sorry, I’m sure Please 
excuse me, dear. 

MRS JONO [thoughtfully] I dont know what 
to say. I must think over 1t I have always 
been rather severe on this sort of thing, but 
when it came to the point I didnt behave as 
I thought I should behave. I didnt intend to 
be wicked, but somehow or other, Nature, 
or whatever you choose to call it, didnt take 
much notice of my intentions. [Gregory in- 
stinciwvely seeks her hand and presses tt} And I 
really did think, Tops, that I was the only 
woman ın the world for you 

suno [cheerfully] Oh, thats all nght, my 
precious Mrs Lunn thought she was the only 
woman 1n the world for him 

GREGORY [reflectively| So she 1s, in a sort of 
way 

suno [flaring up] And so 1s my wife Dont 
you set up to be a better husband than I 
am; for youre not Ive owned I’m wrong 
You havnt, 

MRS LUNN. Are you sorry, Gregory? 

GREGORY [perplexed] Sorry? 

MRS LUNN Yes, sorry. I think it’s time for 
you to say youre sorry, and to make friends 
with Mr Juno before we all dine together 

GREGORY. Seraphnta: I promised my 
mother— 

MRS JUNO [:nvoluntarıly] Oh, bother your 
mother! (Recovering herself] I beg your 
pardon $ 

GREGORY. A promise is a promise, I cant 
tell a dehberate he. I know I ought to be 
sorry; but the flat fact 13 that I’m not sorry 
I find that in this business, somehow or other, 
there 1s a disastrous separation between my 
moral principles and my conduct. 

Juno Theres nothing disastrous about 1t 
Tt doesnt matter about your conduct if your 
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principles are all mght 

arecory Bosh! It doesnt matter about 
your pnnciples 1f your conduct ıs all right. 

Juno But your conduct isnt all nght, and 
my principles are 

arecory. Whats the good of your prn- 
ciples being nght if they wont work? 

sono. They will work, sir, if you exercise 
self-sacrifice. 

arecory. Oh yes: if, if, f. You know Jolly 
well that self-sacrifice doesnt work either 
when you really want a thmg. How much 
have you sacrficed yourself, pray? 

MRS LUNN Oh, a great deal, Gregory Dont 
be rude Mr Juno is a very nice man he has 
been most attentive to me on the voyage 

arecory. And Mrs Juno’s a very nice 
woman She oughtnt to be, but she is. 

sono Why oughtnt she to be a nice 
woman, pray? 

GREGORY I mean she oughint to be nice to 
me And you oughint to be mice to my wife 
And your wife oughtnt to hke me And my 
wife oughtnt to hke you. And if they do, 
they oughtnt to go on hking us And I 
oughtnt to hke your wife, and you oughtnt to 
hke mine, and 1f we do, we oughtnt to go on 
hiking them But we do, all of us We oughtnt; 
but we do. 

Juno But, my dear boy, 1f we admit we 
are in the wrong wheres the harm of 1t? We’re 
not perfect; but as long as we keep the ideal 
before us— 

GREGORY How? 

Juno By admtting we're wrong. 

MRS LUNN [springing up, out of patience, and 
pacing round the lounge tutolerantly} Well, 
really, I must have my dimmer These two 
men, with ther morality, and their promises 
to their mothers, and their admissions that 
they were wrong, and their sinmmg and 
suffermg, and their going on at one another 
as if 1t meant anything, or as if ıt mattered, 
are getting on my nerves [Stooping aver the 
back of the chesterfield to address Mrs Juno] If 
you will be so very good, my dear, as to take 
my sentimental husband of my hands occa- 
sionally, I shall be more than obliged to you: 
Tm sure you can stand more male sentiment- 
alty than I can [Sweeping away to the fire- 
place} 1, on my part, will do my best to amuse 
your excellent husband when you find him 
tiresome 
~ gunxo I call this polyandry 

MRS LUNN. I wish you wouldnt call mnocent 
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things by offensive names, Mr Juno, What 
do you call your own conduct? 
JUNO [rising] I tell you I have admitted— 


GREGORY Whats the good of 
keeping on at that? 

MRS JUNO Oh, not that again 
together please, ot 

MRS LUNN Tops I'll scream if you 


say that again 

Juno Oh, well, 1f you wont listen to me—! 
[He sits down agan] 

mrsjsuno Whatis the position now exactly? 
{Mrs Lunn shrugs her shoulders and gives up 
the conundrum Gregory loofs at Juno Juno 
turns away Ins head huffily] I mean, what are 
we going to do? 

MRS LUNN What would you advise, Mr 
Juno? 

Juno I should advise you to divorce ) our 
husband 

MRS LUNN You want me to drag your wife 
into court and disgrace her? 

sono No J forgot that. Excuse me, but for 
the moment I thought I was marned to you 

aregory I think we had better let by- 
gones be bygones [To Mrs Juno, very 
tenderly] You will forgive me, wont you? Why 
should you let a moment’s forgetfulness em- 
bitter all our future life? 

mrs suno But it's Mrs Lunn who has to 
forgive you 

arecory Oh, dash xt, I forgot Ths 19 
geting ndiculous 

uns LUNN I'm getting hungry 

urs Juno Do you really mind, Mrs Lunn? 

MRI LUNN My dear Mrs Juno, Gregory 1s 
one of those ternbly uxonous men who 
ought to have ten wives If any really nice 
woman will take him off my hands for a day 
or two occasionally, I shall be greatly obhged 
to her 

anzgory Seraphita you cut me to the 
soul [Ae weeps] 

MRS LUNN Serve you right! Youd think ıt 
quite proper if ıt cut me to the soul 

urs suno Am I to take Sibthorpe off your 
hands too, Mrs Lunn? 

sono [rising] Do you suppose I'll allow this? 

MRS JUNO Youve admitted that youve 
done wrong, Tops Whats the use of your 
allowmg or not allowmg after that? 

suno I do not admit that I have done 
wrong I admit that what I did was wrong 

arEcory Can you explaim the distinction? 

suno It’s quite plain to anyone but an | 
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mmbecile If you tell me Ive done something 
wrong you insult me But if you say that 
something that I did 1s wrong you simply raise 
a question of morals I tell you flatly af you 
say I did anything wrong you will have to 
fight me In fact I think we ought to fight 
anyhow I dont particularly want to, but I 
feel that England expects us to 

arroory I wont fight Ifyou beat me my 
wife would share my humiliation If I beat 
you, she would sympathize with you and 
loathe me for my brutality 

{rs LUSS Not to mention that as we are 
human beings and not reindeer or barndoor 
fowl, if two men presumed to fight for us we 
couldnt decently ever speak to either of 
them again 

onecony, Besides, neither of us could beat 
the other, as we neither of us know how to 
fight We should only blachen cach other's 
eyes and mahe fools of oursely cs 

suno I dont admit that Every Enghsh- 
man can use his fists 

onecory Youre an Enghshman Can you 
use yours? 

suno I presume so I never tried 

urs suno You never told me jou couldnt 
fight, Tops I thought you were an accom- 
phshed boxer 

Juno My precious I never gave zou any 
ground for such a belief, 

mrs guno You always talked as if at were a 
matter of course You spoke with the greatest 
contempt of men who didnt lack other men 
downstairs 

suno Well, I cant kick Mr Lunn down- 
stars We're on the ground floor 

uns Juno You could throw him into the 
harbor 

arecony Do you want me to be thrown 
mto the harbor? 

urs suno No I only want to shew Tops 
that he’s making a ghastly fool of himself 

aregory [rising and prowhng dtsgustedly 
between the chesterfield and the nindows| We're 
all malang fools of ourselves 

suno [following him] Well, if we're not 
to fight, I must insist at least on your never 
speaking to my wife again 

arecory Does my speaking to your wife 
do you any harm? 

Juno No Butit’s the proper course to take 
[Emphatcally] We must behave with some 
sort of decency 

MRS LUNN Ånd are you never going to 
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speak to me agam, Mr Juno? 

sono. I'm prepared to promise never to do 
so I thmk your husband has a mght to 
demand that Then if I speak to you after, 
rt will not be his fault It will be a breach of 
my promise, and I shall not attempt to 
defend my conduct. 

arecory [ facing hrm] I shall talk to your 
wife as often as she'll let me 

urs suno I have no objection to your 
speaking to me, Mr Lunn 

Joxo Then I shall take steps 

crecory What steps? 

sono Steps Measures Proceedings Such 
steps as may seem advisable 

urs LUNN [to Mrs Juno] Can your husband 
afford a scandal, Mrs Juno? 

MRS JUNO No 

wes LuNN Neither can mine. 

arecory Mrs Juno. I’m very sorry I let 
you in for all this I dont know how it 1s that 
we contrive to make feelings hke ours, which 
seem to me to be beautiful and sacred feel- 
ings, and which lead to such interesting and 
exciting adventures, end in vulgar squabbles 
and degrading scenes 

Juno I decline to admit that my conduct 
has been vulgar or degrading 

crecony I promised— 

sono Look here, old chap. I dont say a 
word agaist your mother, and I’m sorry 
she’s dead, but really, you know, most 
women are mothers, and they all die some 
time or other, yet that doesnt make them 
infalible authorities on morals, does 1t? 

GREGORY., I was about to say so myself. Let 
me add that if you do things merely because 
you think some other fool expects you to do 
them, and he expects you to do them because 
he thinks you expect him to expect you to 
do them, it will end in everybody doing what 
nobody wants to do, which 1s m my opimon 
a silly state of things. 

suno, Lunn. I love your wife, and thats all 
about it. 

GREGORY., Juno. I love yours What then? 

suno Clearly she must never see you 
again 

MRS suNo Why not? 

muo Why not! My love. I’m surpnsed at 
you 

NRS JUNO. Am I to speak only to men who 
dishke me? 

Juno Yes I think that is, properly speak- 
ing, 2 marned woman’s duty. 
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urs suno Then I wont do it: thats flat I 
hike to be hked I lke to be loved I want 
everyone round me to love me I dont want 
to meet or speak to anyone who doesnt 
like me. 

sono But, my precious, this is the most 
horrible immorality 

mrs LUNN I dont intend to give up meet- 
ing you, Mr Juno You amuse me very much 
I dont like being loved: it bores me. But I do 
lke to be amused 

sono I hope we shall meet very often But 
I hope also we shall not defend our conduct. 

mrs JuNo [rising] This 1s unendurable 
Weve all been flirting Need we go on foot- 
lng about ıt? 

sono [huffily] I dont know what you call 
footlng— 

{mrs JUNO (cutting him short] Youdo Youre 
footing Mr Lunn is footing Cant we admit 
that we’re human and have done with it? 

sono I have admitted 1t all along. I— 

MRS JUNO [almost screaming] Then stop 
foothng. 

The dinner gong sounds. 

MRS LUNN [resting] Thank heaven! Lets go 
into dinner Gregory. take i Mrs Juno 

GREGORY But surely I ought to take in our 
guest, and not my own wife 

urs Lunn Well, Mrs Juno is not your wife, 
1s she? 

crecory Oh, of course: I beg your pardon 
I’m hopelessly confused (He offers hts arm to 
Mrs Juno, rather apprehenswely] 

MRS JUNO You seem quite afrad of me [she 
takes has arm] 

GREGORY I am I simply adore you [They 
go out together, and as they pass through the 
door he turns and says n a minging voce io the 
other couple| I have said to Mrs Juno that I 
simply adore her [He takes her out defiantly}. 

urs Lunn [calling after him) Yes, dear. She's 
a darhng. (To Juno] Now, Sibthorpe 

sono [giving her hts arm gallantly| You have 
called me Sibthorpe! Thank you. I thnk 
Lunn’s conduct fully justifies me in allowing 
you to do it 

mrs LUNN. Yes I thnk you may let your- 
self go now 

suno Seraphita: I worship you beyond 
expression. 

mrsLuNN Sibthorpe: you amuse me beyond 
descnption Come [They go im to dinner 
together} 

THE END 
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XXIII 


PYGMALION 
A ROMANCE IN FIVE acts (1912) 


ACT I 

Covent Garden af 1115 pm Torrents of 
heavy summerram Cab whistles bloning frantec- 
ally tn all direchons Pedestrians running for 
shelter into the market and under the portico 
of St Paul's Church, where there are already 
several people, among them a lady and her 
daughter ın evening dress They are all peering 
out gloomtly at the ram, except one man rith his 
bach turned io the rest, who seems wholly pre- 
occupied mith a notebook im which he ts writing 
busily 

The church cloch strikes the first quarter 

THE DAUGHTER [tn the space between the 
central pillars, close to the one on her left} I’m 
getting chilled to the bone What can Freddy 
be doing all this tme? He’s been gone 
twenty minutes 

THE MOTHER [on her daughter's right] Not so 
long But he ought to have got us a eab by 
this 


A BYSTANDER [on the lady's righi) He wont 
get no cab not until half-past eleven, missus, 
when they come back after dropping their 
theatre fares 

THE MOTHER. But we must have a cab We 
cant stand here until half-past eleven It's 
too bad. 

THE BYSTANDER. Well, 1t amt my fault, 
missus 

THE DAUGHTER If Freddy had a bit of 
gumphon, he would have got one at the 
theatre door 

THE MOTHER What could he have done, 
poor boy? 

THE DAUGHTER Other people got cabs 
Why couldnt he? 

Freddy rushes ın out of the ran from the 
Southampton Street mde, and comes between 
them closing a dripping umbrella He 18 a 
young man of twenty, in eventng dress, very met 
round the ankles 

THE DAUGHTER Well, havnt you got a cab? 

FREDDY Theres not one to be had for love 
or money 

THE MOTHER Oh, Freddy, there must be 
one You cant have tried. 

THE DAUGHTER It’s too tiresome Do you 


expect us to go and get onc ourselves? 

FREDDY I tell you theyre all engaged The 
rain was so sudden nobody was prepared; 
and everybody had to take a cab Ive been 
to Charing Cross one way and nearly to Lud- 
gate Circus the other; and they were all 
engaged 

THP MOTHER Did you try Trafalgar Square? 

Freppy There wasnt one at Trafalgar 
Square 

TUE pavauten Did you try? 

rrrppy I tried as far as Charng Cross 
Station Did you expect me to walk to 
Hammersmith? 

THE pavantTen You havnt tned at all 

THE MOTHER. You really are very helpless, 
Freddy Go agmn, and dont come back until 
you have found a cab 

Preppy I shall simply get soaked for 
nothing 

THE pavoutrr And what about us? Are 
we to stay here all mght in this draught, with 
next to nothing on? You selfish pg— 

FREDDY Oh, very well TIl go, TIl go [He 
opens his umbrella and dashes off Strandwards, 
but comes into colltston mith a flower girl, who ts 
hurrying in for shelter, knocking her basket out 
of her hands A blinding flash of lightning, 
followed instantly by a rattling peal af thunder, 
orchestrates the incident] 

THE FLOWER aint, Nah then, Freddy look 
wh’ y’ gown, deah 

FREDDY Sorry [he rushes off] 

THE FLOWER GIRL {picking up her scattered 
flowers and replacing them ım the basket] Theres 
menners f’ yer! Te-vo banches o voylets trod 
into the mad [She sis down on the plinth of 
the column, sorting her flowers, on the lady's 
right She ts not at all an attractive person She 
1s perhaps erghteen, perhaps twenty, hardly older 
She sears a hitle satlor hat of black straw that 
has long been exposed to the dust and soot of 
London and has seldom tf ever been brushed 
Her hair needs washing rather badly 1s mousy 
color can hardly be natural She wears a shoddy 
black coat that reaches nearly to her knees and ts 
shaped to her watst She has a brown skirt mith a 
coarse apron Her boots are much the worse for 
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wear She 1s no doubt as clean as she can afford 
to be, but compared to the ladı”s she is very dirty 
Her features are no worse than thers; but ther 
condition leaves something to be desired, and she 
needs the services of a dentist] 

THE MOTHER How do you know that my 
son’s name 1s Freddy, pray? 

THE FLOWER GIRL. Ow, e€z ye-008 san, 1s e? 
Wal, fewd dan y’ de-ooty bawmz a mather 
should, eed now bettern to spawl a pore gel’s 
flahrzn than ran awy athaht pyin Will ye-oo 
py me f’ them? [Here, mith apologtes, this 
desperate attempt to represent her dralect nithout 
a phonetic alphabet must be abandoned as unin- 
telligible outside London}. 

THE DAUGHTER Do nothing of the sort, 
mother. The idea! 

THE MOTHER. Please allow me, Clara Have 
you any pennies? 

THE DAUGHTER No Ive nothing smaller 
than s1apence 

THE FLOWER GIRL [hopefully] I can give you 
change for a tanner, kind lady 

THE MOTHER (to Clara] Give 1t to me [Clara 
parts reluctantly) Now (to the girl] This is for 
your flowers 

THE FLOWER GIRL Thank you kindly, lady 

THE DAUGHTER Make her give you the 
change These things are only a penny a 
bunch 

THE MOTHER Do hold your tongue, Clara. 
[To the grl] You can keep the change 

THE FLOWER GIRL Oh, thank you, lady 

THE MOTHER Now tell me how you know 
that young gentleman’s name. 

THE FLOWER GIRL [ didnt. 

THE MOTHER. I heard you call hum by it 
Dont try to deceive me 

THE FLOWER GIRL [protesting] Who's trying 
to deceive you? I called him Freddy or 
Charhe same as you mght yourself if you 
was talking to a stranger and wished to be 
pleasant [She sits down beside her bashed] 

THE DAUGHTER Sixpence thrown away! 
Really, mamma, you might have spared 
Freddy that [She retreats tn disgust behind the 
pullar] 

An elderly gentleman of the amable military 
type rushes into the shelter, and closes a dripping 
umbrella. He is in ihe same plight as Freddy, 
very wet about the ankles He its tn evening dress, 
mith a light overcoat He takes the place left 
vacant by the daughter's retirement. 

THE GENTLEMAN Phew! 

THE MOTHER [to ike gentleman} Oh, str, is 
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there any sign of its stopping? 

THE GENTLEMAN. I’m afraid not It started 
worse than ever about two minutes ago [he 
goes to the plinth beside the flower girl, puts up 
his foot on tt, and stoops to turn down hts trouser 
ends} 

THE MOTHER. Oh dear! (She reteres sadly and 
gons ker daughter] 

THE FIOWER GIRL [takeing advantage of the 
milttary genileman’s proximity to establish 
JSnendly relations mth hrm] If 1t’s worse, it’s a 
sign it’s nearly over So cheer up, Captain; 
and buy a flower off a poor girl 

THE GENTLEMAN I’m sorry. I havnt any 
change. 

THE FLOWER GIRL I can pive you change, 
Captain 

THE GENTLEMAN For a sovereign? Ive no- 
thing less 

THE FLOWER GIRL Garn! Oh do buy a 
flower of me, Captam I can change half-a- 
crown. Take this for tuppence 

THE GENTLEMAN. Now dont be troublesome’ 
theres a good girl [Trying his pockets] I really 
havnt any change— Stop. heres three ha- 
pence, if thats any use to you [he retreats to 
the other pillar). 

THE FLOWER GIRL [desappoited, but thinking 
three halfpence better than nothing} Thank you, 
sir 

THE BYSTANDER [to the girl] You be careful. 
give him a flower for it. Theres a bloke here 
behind taking down every blessed word youre 
saying [All turn to the man who ts taking notes] 

THE FLOWER GIRL [springing up terrified) I 
ant done nothing wrong by speaking to the 
gentleman. Ive a nght to sell flowers if I 
keep off the kerb [Hyster:cally] I’m a respect- 
able girl. so help me, J never spoke to hm 
except to ask him to buy a flower off me 
[General hubbub, mostly sympathetic to the 
flower girl, but deprecating her excessive sens- 
bitty Cres of Dont start hollerm Who's 
hurting you? Nobody’s going to touch you. 
Whats the good of fussing? Steady on Easy 
easy, etc , come from the elderly stard spectators, 
who pat her comfortingly Less patient ones bid 
her shut her head, or ash her roughly what 1s 
wrong with her, A remoter group, not knomng 
what the matter ts, crowd ım and increase the 
noise mth question and answer- Whats the row? 
Whatshe do? Where 1s he? A tec talang her 
down What! him? Yes him over there’ Took 
money off the gentleman, ete The flower girl, 
distraught and mobbed, breaks through them to 
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the gentleman, crying mildly] Oh, sır, dont let 
hım charge me You dunno what it means to 
me Theyll take away my character and drive 
me on the streets for speaking to gentlemen 
They— 

THE NOTE TAKFR [coming forward on her right, 
the rest crowding after him] There, there, there, 
there] who's hurting you, you silly girl? What 
do you take me for? 

THE BYSTANDER It’s all mpht he’s a gentle- 
man look at his boots [Explaining to the note 
taker] She thought you was a copper’s nark, 
sir ee fe te 

THE NOTE TAKER [mith quch interest] Whats 
a copper’s nark? 

THE BYSTANDER [tnapt at definttion] It’s a— 
well, 1t’s a copper's nark, as you might say 
What else would you call it? A sort of im- 
former. 

THE FLOWER aint [sitll hysterical] I take my 
Bible oath I never smd a word— 

THE NOTE TAKER [overbearing but good- 
humored) Oh, shut up, shut up Do I looh like 
a policeman? 

THE FLOWER GIRL [{ far from reassured) Then 
what did you take down my words for? How 
do I know whether you took me down right? 
You just shew me what youve wrote about 
me [The note taker opens his book and holds 1t 
steadily under her nose, though the pressure of 
the mob trying to read tt over his shoulders would 
upset a weaker man} Whats that? That aint 
proper writing I cant read that 

THE NOTE TAKER I can [Reads, reproducing 
her pronunciation exactly} ‘Cheer ap, Keptin, 
n’ baw ya flahr orf a pore gel ” 

THE FLOWER aiRL [much distressed] It’s 
because I called him Captam I meant no 
harm [To the gentleman} Oh, sir, dont let him 
lay a charge agen me for a word hke that 

You— 

THE GENTLEMAN Charge! I make no charge 
[Zo the note taker] Really, sr, if you are a 
detective, you need not begin protecting me 
against molestation by young women until I 
ask you Anybody could see that the gul 
meant no harm. 

THE BYSTANDERS GENERALLY [demonstrating 
against police espronage| Course they could. 
What. business 3s 1t of yours? You mnd your 
own affairs He wants promotion, he does 
Taking down people’s words! Girl never said 
a word to hm What harm if she did? Nice 
thing a girl cant shelter from the ram without 
being insulted, etc , etc , ete [She ts conducted 
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by the more sympathettc demonstrators bach to her 
plinth, where she resumes her scat and struggles 
mith her emotion] 

THE BYSTANDER He amt a tee He's a 
blooming busybody aaar he is Itel 
you, look at his boots 

THF NOTE TAKER [turning on lum genally} 
And how are all} our people down at Selsey? 

THE BYSTANDER [suspiciously] Who told you 
my people come fram Selsey? 

THF NoTr TanFR Never you mind They 
did {To the girl] How do you come to be up 
so far cast? You were born in Lisson Grove 

THE FLOWER GIRL [appalled] Oh, what harm 
13 there n my leaving Lasson Grove? It wasnt 
fit for a pig to hve m, and I had to pay four- 
and-six a week [Jn fears] Oh, boo—hoo— 
oo— 

THE NOTE TAKFR Live where you hhe, but 
stop that noise 

THE GENTLEMAN [lo the girl] Come, come! he 
cant touch you you have anght to live where 
you please. 

A SARCASTIC BYSTANDFR [thrusting himself 
between the note taker and the gentleman} Park 
Lane, for instance I’d hke to go into the 
Housing Question with you, I would 

THE FLOWER GML [subsiding into a brooding 
melancholy over her basket, and tallzng very lon- 
spiritedly to herself} I’m a good girl, I am 

TIHE SARCASTIC BYSTANDER [not atiending to 
her] Do you know where J come from? 

TIHE NOTE TAKER [promptly] Hoxton 

Titterings Popular interest in the note taker’s 
performance increases 

THE SARCASTIC ONE [amazed] Well, who said I 
didnt? Bly me! You know everything, you do 

THE F wren 1 of tn- 

gury] A. ' » amt. 

THE BYSTANDER [fo her] Of course he amt. 
Dont you stand it from hm [To the note taker] 
See here what call have you to know about 
people what never offered to meddle with 
you? Wheres your warrant? 

SEVERAL BYSTANDERS [encouraged by this 
seeming point of law] Yes wheres your 
warrant? 

THE FLOWER GIRL. Let him say what he 
hkes I dont want to have no truck with hm 

THE BYSTANDER You take us for dirt under 
your feet, dont you? Catch you talang hber- 
tes with a gentleman! 

THE SARCASTIC BYSTANDER Yes tell hım 
where he come from sf you want to go 
fortune-tellng 
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THE NOTE TAKER Cheltenham, Harrow, 
Cambrdge, and India 

THE GENTLEMAN Qute night. [Great laugh- 
ter Reaction tn the note taker’s favor Exclama- 
lons of He knows all about 3t. Told him 
proper. Hear him tell the toff where he come 
from? ete ] May I ask, sir, do you do this for 
your hving at a music hall? 

TAE NOTE TAKER Ive thought of that Per- 

haps I shall some day. 

* Theran has stopped, and the persons on the 
outside of the crowd begin to drop off 

THE FLOWER GIRL [resenting the reaction] He’s 
no gentleman, he aint, to interfere with a 
poor girl. 

THE DAUGHTER [out of patience, pushing her 
way rudely to the front and displacing the 
gentleman, who politely retires to the other side of 
the pillar| What on earth 1s Freddy domg? I 
shall get pneumonia if I stay m this draught 
any longer 

THE NOTE TAKER [to himself, hastily making a 
note of her pronunciation of “monta’’| Earls- 
court. 

THE DAUGHTER [wolently} Will you please 
keep your smpertinent remarks to yourself. 

THE NOTE TAKER Did J say that out loud? 
I didnt mean to I beg your pardon Your 
mother's Epsom, unmustakeably. 

THE MOTHER [advancing between her daughter 
and the note taker] How very cunous! I was 
brought up in Largelady Park, near Epsom 

THE NOTE TAKER [uproariously amused] Hal 
hal What a devil of a name! Excuse me. [To 
the daughter] You want a cab, do you? 

THE DAUGHTER Dont dare speak to me. 

THE MOTHER Oh please, please, Clara 
{Her daughter repudiates her mth an angry 
shrug and retires haughtily| We should be so 
grateful to you, sir, if you found us a cab 
[The note taker produces a whistle], Ob, thank 
you. [She zoms her daughter] 

The note taker blows a mercing blast 

THE SARCASTIC BYSTANDER There! I knowed 
he was a plain-clothes copper. 

THE BYSTANDER That amt a police whustle- 
thats a sporting whistle 

THE TLOWER GIRL [still preoccupied mith her 
wounded feelings] He’s no nght to take away 
my character. My character is the same to 
me as any lady’s 

THE NOTE TAKER I dont know whether 
youve noticed 1t, but the rain stopped about 
two minutes ago 

THE BYSTANDER So 1t has Why didnt you 


say so before? and us losing our tim 
ing to your silliness! [He walks off tow 
Strand} \ 

THE SARCASTIC BYSTANDER I can tell w 
you come from. You come from Anwell 
back there. 

THE NOTE TAKER [helpfully] Hanwell 

THE SARCASTIC BYSTANDER [affecting great 
distinction of speech] Thenk you, teacher Haw 
haw! So long [he touches hes kat mith mock 
respect and strolls off] 

THE FLOWER GIRL. Frightening people hke 
that! How would he hke ıt himself? 

THE MOTHER It’s quite fine now, Clara We 
can walk to a motor bus Come [Ske gathers 
her skirts above her ankles and hurries off to- 
wards the Strand] 

THE DAUGHTER. But the cab—[her mother ts 
out of hearing| Oh, how taresome! [Ske follows 
angrily] 

All the rest have gone except the note taker, the 
gentleman, and the flower girl, who sits arrang- 
ing her basket, and stell putying herself in mur- 
murs 

THE FLOWER GIRL Poor girl! Hard enough 
for her to hve without bemg wornted and 
chiyied 

THE GENTLEMAN [returning io his former place 
on the note taker’s left} How do you do 1t, 2f I 
may ask? 

THE NOTE TAKER Simply phonetics The 
science of speech Thats my profession also 
my hobby Happy is the man who can make 
a hving by his hobby! You can spot an Irish- 
man or a Yorkshireman by his brogue J can 
place any man within six miles I can place 
him within two miles in London, Sometimes 
within tivo streets 

THE FLOWER GIRL. Ought to be ashamed of 
hnmself, unmanly coward! 

THE GENTLEMAN. But is there a hving in 
that? 

THE NOTE TAKER Oh yes Quite a fat one. 
This is an age of upstarts. Men begin in 
Kentish Town with £80 a year, and end in 
Park Lane with a hundred thousand. They 
want to drop Kentish Town; but they give 
themselves away every time they open their 
mouths Now I can teach them— 

THE FLOWER GIRL Let him mind his own 
business and leave a poor girl— 

THE NOTE TAKER [explosively] Woman. cease 
ths detestable boohooing instantly, or else 
ao the shelter of some other place of wor- 
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TIE FLOWER OInL [mith feeble defiance} Ive 
a right to be here if I like, same as you. 

THE NOTE TAKER A woman who utters such 
depressing and disgusting sounds has no 
right to be anywhere—no nght to hve Re- 
member that you are a human being with a 
soul and the divine gift of articulate speech 
that your native language 1s the language 
of Shakespear and Milton and The Bible, 
and dont sit there croomng like a bilious 
pigeon 

THE FLOWFR air [guile overwhelmed, looking 
up at him in mingled wonder and deprecation 
wuhout daring to raise her head) Ah-ah-ah-ow- 
ow-ow-oo! 

THE NOTE TAKER [whipping out his book} 
Heavens! what a sound! [Ife writes, then holds 
out the book and reads, reproducing her vowels 
exacily} Ah-ah-ah-ow-ow-ow-o0} 

THE FLOWER GIRL [itchled by the performance, 
and laughing in spite of herself] Garn! 

THE NOTE TARER. You sec this creature with 
her kerbstone Enghsh the Enghsh that will 
keep her in the gutter to the end of her days 
Well, sir, in three months I could pass that 
girl off as a duchess at an ambassador's 
garden party I could even get her a place 
as lady’s maid or shop assistant, which re- 
quires better Enghsh Thats the sort of thing 
I do for commercial milhonaires And on the 
profits of it I do genume scientific work in 
phonetics, and a little as a poet on Miltonic 
hnes 

THE GENTLEMAN J am myself a student of 
Indian dialects, and— 

THE NOTE TAKER [eagerly] Are you? Do you 
know Colonel Pickering, the author of Spohen 
Sanscrit? 

THE GENTLEMAN I am Colonel Pickering 
Who are you? 

THE NOTE TAKER. Henry Higgins, author 
of Higgins’s Universal Alphabet. 

PICKERING [mith enthusiasm] I came from 
India to meet you 

utacins J was going to India to meet you 

pickeRING Where do you hve? 

HiagIns 274 Wimpole Street Come and 
see me tomorrow 

PICKERING. I’m at the Carlton Come with 
me now and lets have a jaw over some supper 

micomns Right you are 

THE FLOWER GIRL [to Pickering, as he passes 
her} Buy a flower, kind gentleman I'm short 


for my lodging 
picnenina I really havnt any change I’m 
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sorry [he goes away] 
maatns [shocked at the girl's mendacity] Liar. 


You sad you could change half-a-crown. 

THE FLOWFR OIML [rising in desperation) You 
ought to be stuffed with nails, you ought. 
[Fiinging the basket at lus feet} Take the whole 
blooming basket for sixpence 

The church cloch strikes the second quarter 

soatns [hearing tn 1t the voice of God, re- 
buking hım for kus Phansate want of charity to 
the poor girl] A reminder [Ife rarses his hat 
solemnly, then throws a handful of money mlo 
the basket and follows Pickering] 

THE FLOWER aint [picking up a half-crorn] 
Ah-ow-ooh! [Picking up a couple of florins) 
Aanh-ow-ooh! [Preking up several coins} 
Aaaaaah-ow-ooh! [Prehing up a half-sovercign] 
Anaaananananh-ow-ooh!!! 

FREDDY [springing out of a taxicab] Got one 
at last Hallo! [To the girl] Where are the two 
ladies that were here? 

THE FLOWER GIRL They walked to the bus 
when the ram stopped 

FREpDY And left me with a cab on my 
hands! Damnation! 

THE FLOWER GINL [mith grandeur] Never 
mind, young man J’m gomg homen a tau 
[She satls off to the cab The driver puts Ins 
hand behind kim and holds the door firmly shut 
against her Quite understanding his mistrust, 
she shews him her handful of money] Eight- 
pence aint no object to me, Charhe [He grins 
and opens the door} Angel Court, Drury Lane, 
round the corner of Mickleyohn’s ol shop 
Lets see how fast you can make her hop at. 
[She gets in and pulls the door to ruth a slam as 
the taxicab starts] 

rreppy Well, I’m dashed! 


ACT II 


Next day at 11am Higgins’s laboratory in 
Wimpole Street. It ts a room on the first floor, 
looking on the street, and was meant for the 
draring room The double doors are in ihe 
middle of the back wall, and persons entering 
Jind tn the corner to ther right two tall file 
cabinets at right angles to one another against 
the walls In ths corner stands a flat wring- 
table, on mhich are a phonograph, a laryngoscope, 
a row of tiny organ pipes rorth a bellows, a set 
of lamp chimneys for singing flames sith burners 
attached to a gas plug tn the mall by an mdra- 
rubber tube, several tuning-forks of different 
sizes, a life-size mage of half a human head, 
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shening in section the vocal organs, and a box 
containing a supply of wax cylinders for the 
phonograph 

Further down the room, on the same side, ts a 

fireplace, mth a comfortable leather-covered easy- 

char at the side of the hearth nearest the door, 
and a coal-scuttle. There ts a cloch on the mantel- 
grece Between the fireplace and the phonograph 
table ıs a stand for newspapers. 

On the other side of the central door, to the 
left of the visitor, ıs a cabinet of shallow drawers. 
On tt is a telephone and the telephone directory 
The corner beyond, and most of the side wall, ts 
occupred by a grand mano, nith'the keyboard at 
the end furthest from the door, and a bench for 
the player extending the full length of the key- 
board On the pano ts a dessert dish heaped mth 
frat and sweets, mostly chocolates 

The middle of the room 1s clear Besides the 
easy-chair, tke piano bench, and two chars at 
the phonograph table, there ıs one stray chair 
It stands near the fireplace On the walls, engrav- 
ings mostly Piranests and messotint portratts 
No paintings 

Pickering ts seated at the table, puting down 
some cards and a tuning-fork which he has been 
using Higgins 1s standing up near him, closing 
iwo or three file drawers whch are hanging out. 
He appears ın the mormng light as a robust, 
vital, appetimng sort of man of forty or there- 
abouts, dressed ın a professonal-looking black 
frock-coat rth a white linen collar and black, stlh 
te Hess of the energetic, screntific type, heartily, 
even violently, interested tn everything that can be 
studied as a scientific subject, and careless about 
lumself and other people, including ther feelings 
He ts, in fact, but for hts years and size, rather 
ike a very umpetuous baby “taking notice” 
eagerly and loudly, and requring almost as 
much watching to heep him out of unintended 
mischief. His manner varies from gemal bully- 
ing when he 1s ın a good humor to stormy petu- 
lance when anything goes wrong; but he ws so 
entirely frank and void of malice that he remains 
Ikeable even in hts least reasonable moments 

HIGGINS [as he shuts the last drawer) Well, I 
think thats the whole show 

PICKERING It’s really amazng. I havnt 
taken half of 1t in, you know 
_ Hiceins. Would you lke to go over any of 
it again? 

PICKERING [rising and coming over to the fire- 
place, where he planis himself mih hs bach to 
the fire] No, thank you; not now. I’m quite 
done up for this morning. 
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uiaatns [ following hem, and standing beside 
him on his left} Tired of hstening to sounds? 

PICKERING Yes It’s a fearful strain I 
rather fancied myself because I can pro- 
nounce twenty-four distinct vowel sounds, 
but your hundred and thirty beat me I cant 
hear a bit of difference between most of them 

HIGGINS (chuckling, and going over to the piano 
to eat sweets] Oh, that comes with practice 
You hear no difference at first, but you keep 
on hstemng, and presently you find theyre 
all as different as A from B [Mrs Pearce looks 
in she 1s Higgins’s housekeeper] Whats the 
matter? 

MRS PEARCE [hes:taiing, evidently perplexed] 
A young woman wants to see you, sir 

HiccIns A young woman! What does she 
want? 

MRS PEARCE. Wel, sir, she says youll be 
glad to see her when you know what she’s 
come about. She’s qute a common gnrl, sir 
Very common indeed I should have sent her 
away, only I thought perhaps you wanted 
her to talk mto your machines I hope Ive 
not done wrong; but really you see such 
queer people sometimes—youll excuse me. 
I’m sure, sir— 

uicains Oh, thats all mght, Mrs Pearce. 
Has she an interesting accent? 

MRS PEARCE Oh, something dreadful, sir, 
really I dont know how you can take an 
interest ın it 

HIGGINS [to Pickering] Lets have her up 
Shew her up, Mrs Pearce [he rushes across to 
hus workang table and picks out a cylinder to use 
on the phonograph} 

uns PEARCE [only half resigned to st] Very 
well, sr It’s for you to say [She goes down- 
stairs] 

niaains This 1s rather a bit of luck I'l 
shew you how I make records We'll set her 
talking; and I'll take 1t down first in Bell’s 
visible Speech; than mm broad Romic, and then 
we'll get her on the phonograph so that you 
can turn her on as often as you hke with the 
written transept before you. 

uns PEARCE [returning] This is the young 
woman, sir 

The flower girl enters tn state. She has a hat 
with three ostrech feathers, orange, sky-blue, and 
red She has a nearly clean apron, and the shoddy 
coat has been tidied a htile The pathos of this 
deplorable figure, nith its innocent vanity and 
consequential air, touches Pickering, who has 
already straightened himself tn the presence of 
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Mrs Pearce But as to Higgins, the only distinc- 
tron he makes between men and women 1s that 
shen he ts nether bullying nor cexclanmng to the 
heavens against some feuther-weight cross he 
coazes women as à child coares its nurse mhen it 
wants to get anything out of her 

micatns [brusquely, recogmiing her with un- 
concealed disappointment, and at once, babylhe, 
making an intolerable grievance of 11] Why, this 
1s the girl J yotted down last mght She’s no 
use Ive got all the records I want of the 
Lisson Grove lingo, and I’m not gomg to 
waste another cylinder on 1t. [Zo the girl] Be 
off with you, I dont want you 

THE FLOWER aint Dont you be so saucy 
You aint heard what I come for yet [Zo Mrs 
Pearce, who 1s wasting at the door for further 
instructions} Did you tell him J come ina tai? 

mns peance Nonsense, girl! what do you 
thnk a gentleman hke Mr Higgins cares 
what you came in? 

THE FLOWER ent Oh, we are proud! He 
aint above giving lessons, not him I heard 
him say so Well, I aint come here to ask for 
any comphment, and if my moncy’s not 
good enough I can go elsewhere. 

nicows Good enough for what? 

THE FLOWER aint Good enough for ye-oo 
Now you know, dont you? I'm come to have 
lessons, ] am And to pay for em too make 
no mistake 

uraains [stupen] Well! [Recovering kis 
breath mith a gasp} What do you expect me 
to say to you? 

THE FLOWER GIRL Well, if you was a gentle- 
man, you mght ask me to sit down, I think. 
Dont I tell you I’m bringing you business? 

nicetns Pickering shall we ask this bag- 
gage to sit down, or shall we throw her out 
of the window? 

THE FLOWER GIRL [running away in terror to 
the piano, where she turns at bay} Ah-ah-oh- 
ow-ow-ow-o0l [Wounded and whimpering] I 
wont be called a baggage when Ive offered 
to pay hke any lady 

Motionless, the two men stare at her from the 
other sede of the room, amazed 

PICKERING [gently] What is 1t you want, my 

1? 

T i FLOWER GIRL I want to be a lady m a 
flower shop stead of selling at the corner of 
Tottenham Court Road But they wont take 
me unless I can talk more genteel He said 
he could teach me Well, here I am ready 
to pay lnm—not asking any favor—and he 
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treats me as if I was dirt. 

Mrs prance How can you be such a foolish 
ignorant girl as to think you could afford to 
pay Mr Higgms? 

THE FLOWER aint. Why shouldnt I? I know 
what lessons cost as well as you do, and I'm 
ready to pay. 

moans How much? 

THE rLowen aint [comng bach to Ium, 
tnumphant] Now youre talking! I thought 
youd come off 1f when you saw a chance of 
getting back a bit of what you chucked at 
me last mght [Confidentially] You had a drop 
m, hadnt you? 

moams [peremptorily] Sit down 

THF FLOWFR aint. Oh, if youre going to 
make n compliment of 1t-— 

moors [thundering at her) Sit down 

MRS PEARCE [severely] Sit down, girl Do as 
youre told [She places the stray char near the 
hearthrug between Unggins and Prekering, and 
stands behind tt wailing for the girl to sit down] 

THE FLOWER GIRL Ah-ah-ah-ow-ow-ool (She 
stands, half rebellious, kalf benildered]) 

PICKERING [very courteous] Wont you sit 
down? 

uiza [coyly] Dont mind if I do [She ats 
down Pickering returns to the hearthrug) 

utecins Whats your name? 

THE FLOWER ont. Liza Doolittle 

nigains [declamng gravely] 

liza, Ehzabeth, Betsy and Bess, 
They went to the woods to get a bird’s 
nes’ 
“piexentna They found a nest with four 
eggs init 
uiagins They took one apiece, and left 
[three m it 
L_ They laugh heartily at their orn mit 

uiza Oh, dont be silly 

MRS PEARCE You mustnt speak to the 
gentleman like that 

Liza Wel, why wont he speak sensible to 
me? 

HIGaINs Come back to business How much 
do you propose to pay me for the lessons? 

u1za Oh, I know whats nght A lady fnend 
of mine gets French lessons for eghteen- 
pence an hour from a real French gentleman 
Well, you wouldnt have the face to ask me 
the same for teaching me my own language 
as you would for French, so I wont give 
more than a shilling Take 3t or leave ıt 

nigains [walking up and down the room, 
ratiling hes keys and his cash tn lus pockets] You 
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know, Pickering, if you consider a shilling, 
not as a simple shilling, but as a percentage 
of this girl’s income, xt works out as fully 
equivalent to sixty or seventy guineas from 
a milhonaire 

PICKERING How so? 

wiacins Figure it out A mulhonaire has 
about £150 a day. She earns about half-a- 
crown. 

Luiza [kaughtily] Who told you I only— 

HIGGINS [continuing] She offers me two- 
fifths of her day’s mcome for a lesson Two- 
fifths of a milhonaire’s mcome for a day 
would be somewhere about £60, It’s hand- 
some By George, it’s enormous! it’s the 
biggest offer I ever had. 

Liza fristng, terrified] Sixty pounds! What 
are you talking about? I never offered you 
sixty pounds Where would I get— 

uiacins Hold your tongue. 

LIZA [weeping] But I aint got sixty pounds 

h— 


MRS PEARCE Dont cry, you silly girl Sit 
down Nobody ts going to touch your money 

niaains Somebody is going to touch you, 
with a broomstick, 1f you dont stop snivelling 
Sit down 

LIZA [obeying slowly] Ah-ah-ah-ow-oo-o! 
One would think you was my father. 

uicains If I decide to teach you, I'll be 
worse than two fathers to you Here [he offers 
her his silk. handkerchef}\ 

uza. Whats this for? 

niaqins To wipe your eyes To wipe any 
part of your face that feels moist Remember 
thats yow handkerchief; and thats your 
sleeve Dont mistake the one for the other if 
you wish to become a lady in a shop 
Se utterly bemldered, stares helplessly at 

m 
MRS PEARCE It’s no use talking to her hke 
that, Mr Higgins. she doesnt understand 
you, Besides, youre quite wrong she doesnt 
dot that way at all [she tales the handkerchtef] 

LIZA [snatching tf} Here! You give me that 
handkercmef He give it to me, not to you 

PICKERING [laughing] He dhd I think it 
must be regarded as her property, Mrs 
Pearce 

MRS PEARCE [resigning herself] Serve you 
night, Mr Bs ý 4 ý 

PICKERING Higgins: I’m interested What 
about the ambassador’s garden party? I'll 
say youre the greatest teacher ahve if you 
make that good I'll bet you all the expenses 
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of the experiment you cant do it And PHR 
pay for the lessons. 

tiza Oh, you are real good Thank you, 
Captain 

HIGGINS [żempied, looking at her) It’s almost 
uresistible. She’s so deliciously low—so 
hornbly dirty— 

Liza [protesting extremely| Ah-ah-ah-ah-ow- 
ow-00-00!!! [ aint dirty I washed my face and 
hands afore I come, I did 

PICKERING Youre certainly not gomg to 
turn her head with flattery, Higgins 

MRS PEARCE [uneasy] Oh, dont say that, sir 
theres more ways than one of turning a girl’s 
head, and nobody can do it better than Mr 
Higgins, though he may not always mean it. 
I do hope, sir, you wont encourage him to do 
anything foohsh 

HiaerIns [becoming excited as the idea grows 
on him] What is hfe but a senes of inspired 
folhes? The difficulty 1s to find them to do 
Never lose a chance ıt doesnt come every 
day. I shall make a duchess of this draggle- 
taled guttersmipe 

za [strongly deprecating this view of her] 
Ah-ah-ah-ow-ow-oo! 

HIGGINS [carried away} Yes* m six months— 
in three if she has a good ear and a quick 
tongue—I’ll take her anywhere and pass her 
off as anything. We'll start to-day. now! this 
moment! Take her away and clean her, Mrs 
Pearce Monkey Brand if 1t wont come off 
any other way Is there a good fire in the 
kitchen? 

MRS PEARCE [protesting] Yes; but— 

HIGGINS [stormeng on] Take all her clothes 
of and burn them Ring up Whiteley or 
somebody for new ones Wrap her up in 
brown paper til they come. 

Liza. Youre no gentleman, youre not, to 
talk of such things. I’m a good girl, I am; 
and I know what the hke of you are, I do 

niccIns, We want none of your Lisson 
Grove prudery here, young woman Youve 
got to learn to behave hke a duchess. Take 
her away, Mrs Pearce If she gives you any 
trouble, wallop her. . 

Liza [springing up anc' running between Preker- 
ing and Mrs Pearce for wrotection} No! I'll call 
the pohce, Iwill ~ 

MRS PEARCE But lve no place to put her 

HiceIns Put her in the dustbin 

Liza Ah-ab ah-ow-ow-oo! 


PIChERINC. Oh come, Higgins! be reason- 
able. 
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MRS PEARCE [resolutely] You must be 
reasonable, Mr Higmmns really you must 
You cant walk over everybody hike this 

Higgins, thus scolded, subsides The hurricane 
ts succeeded by a sephyr of amtable surprise 

uiaarns [ith professional exquisiteness of 
modulation] I walk over everybody! My dear 
Mrs Pearce, my dear Pickenng, I never had 
the shghtest intention of walking over any- 
one All I propose is that we should be kind 
to this poor girl We must help her to pre- 
pare and fit herself for her new station in hfe 
If I did not express myself clearly it was 
because I did not wish to hurt her delicacy, 
or yours 

Liga, reassured, steals back to her chair 

NRS PEARCE [to Pickering] Well, did you 
ever hear anything hke that, sir? 

PICKERING [laughing heartily] Never, Mrs 
Pearce never 

Hiocins [patrently] Whats the matter? 

mrs PEARCE Well, the matter 15, sir, that 
you cant take a girl up hke that as if you 
were picking up a pebble on the beach 

Higgins Why not? 

ms PEARCE. Why not! But you dont know 
anything about her What about her parents? 
She may be married. 

uza Garn! 

niccins There! As the girl very properly 
says, Garn! Marned indeed! Dont you know 
that a woman of that class looks a worn out 
drudge of fifty a year after she’s marned? 

uza Whood marry me? 

HIGGINS [suddenly resorting to the most thril- 
kingly beautrful low tones tn his best elocutionary 
style] By George, Ehza, the streets will be 
strewn with the dead bodies of men shooting 
themselves for your sake before Ive done 
with you 

urs PEaRcE Nonsense, sir You mustnt 
talk like that to her 

Liza [rising and squaring herself determinedly} 
I'm going away He’s off his cnump, he is I 
dont want no balmes tezehing me 

HIGOINS [wounded in his tenderest pomi by her 
snsenstbility to hts eloci ton] Oh, mdeed! I’m 
mad, am I? Very well, Mrs Pearce you 
neednt order the nev, clothes for her Throw 
her out 

Liza [whimpering] Nab-ow You got no 
nght to touch me 

MRS PEARCE You see now vhat comes of 
bemg saucy [Indicating the dov ] This way, 
please 
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112A [almost tn tears} I didnt want no clothes 
I wouldnt have taken them [she throws away 
the handkerchief) I can buy my own clothes 

wtaains [defily retrieving the handkerchief 
and intercepting her on her reluctant sway to the 
door} Youre an ungrateful wicked girl This 
is my return for offering to take you out of 
the gutter and dress you beautifully and 
make a lady of you 

MRI PEARCE Stop, Mr Higgins I wont 
allow 1t It’s you that are wicked Go home 
to your parents, girl, and tell them to take 
better care of you 

Liza I aint got no parents They told me I 
was big enough to earn my own living and 
turned me out 

urs PEARCE Wheres your mother? 

LIZA, I amt got no mother Her that turned 
me out was my stath stepmother But I done 
without them And I’m a good girl, I am 

niaains Very well then, what on earth is 
all this fuss about? The girl doesnt belong 
to anybody—is no use to anybody but me 
{He goes to Mrs Pearce and begins coaxing] 
You can adopt her, Mrs Pearce I’m sure a 
daughter would be a great amusement to 
you Now dont make any more fuss Take 
her downstairs, and— 

MRS PEARCE But whats to become of her? 
Is she to be paid anything? Do be sensible, 
sir 

niaains Oh, pay her whatever 1s necessary 
put ıt down m the housekeeping book 
[Impaliently) What on earth will she want 
with money? She'll have her food and her 
clothes She'll only drmk sf you give her 
money 

LIZA [turning on him] Oh you are a brute 
It’s ahe nobody ever saw the sign of hquor 
on me [She goes back to her chair and plants 
herself there defiantly] 

PICKERING [in good-humored remonsirance] 
Does it occur to you, Higgins, that the girl 
has some feelings? 

nicains [looking critically at her] Oh no, I 
dont think so Not any feelings that we need 
bother about [Cheertly] Have you, Eliza? 

ruza I got my feelings same as anyone 
else 

uigatns [to Pickering, reflectvely] You see 
the difficulty? 

Pickerina Eh? What difficulty? 

uiaoins To get her to talk grammar The 
mere pronunmation is easy enough 

Liza I dont want to talk grammar I want 
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to talk lke a lady. 
MRS PEARCE Will you please keep to the 
point, Mr Higgins? I want to know on what 
terms the girl 1s to be here Is she to have 
any wages? And what is to become of her 
when youve finshed your teaching? You 
must look ahead a little. 
maas [impatiently] Whats to become of 
her if I leave her in the gutter? Tell me that, 
Mrs Pearce 

MRS PEARCE Thats her own business, not 
yours, Mr Higgins 

nicains Well, when Ive done with her, we 
can throw her back into the gutter, and then 
rt will be her own business again; so thats all 
nght. 

uza Oh, youve no feeling heart m you: 
you dont care for nothing but yourself [she 
rises and takes the floor resolutely} Here! Ive 
had enough of ths I’m gomg [making for the 
door} You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
you ought 

Hiaains [snatching a chocolate cream from 
the prano, his eyes suddenly beginning to tnnkle 
muh mischief] Have some chocolates, Elza 

1iza [haltsng, tempted) How do I know what 
might be in them? Ive heard of girls being 
drugged by the lke of you 

Higgins whips out his penknife, cuts a choco- 
late in two, puts one half into hes mouth and 
bolts tt, and offers her the other half 

Hicains Pledge of good faith, Ehza I eat 
one half you eat the other. [Lisa opens her 
mouth to retort- he pops the half chocolate into 
tt] You shall have boxes of them, barrels of 
aS every day You shall hve on them, 

? 








Liza {who has disposed of the chocolate after 
being nearly choked by 1i) I wouldnt have ate 
It, only I’m too ladyhke to take 1t out of my 
mouth 

Hicerns Listen, Ehza I think you said you 
came in a tax 

mza Well, what if I did? Ive as good a 
right to take a taxi as anyone else. 

HIGGINS You have, Elza, and in future you 
shall have as many taxıs as you want You 
shall go up and down and round the town in 
a taxı every day Think of that, Ehza 

MRS PEARCE Mr Higgins youre tempting 
the grl} It’s not nght She should thmk of 
the future 

HIgains At her age! Nonsense! Time 
enough to thnk of the future when you 
havnt any future to think of. No, Ehza do 
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as ths lady does think of other people’s 
futures; but never think of your own 
Think of chocolates, and taxus, and gold, and 
diamonds 

Liza No: I dont want no gold and no 
diamonds. I’m a good girl, I am. [She sits 
down again, nth an attempt at dignity] 

Hiacins You shall remain so, Eliza, under 
the care of Mrs Pearce And you shall marry 
an officer in the Guards, with a beautiful 
moustache the son of a marquis, who will 
disinherit him for marrymg you, but will 
relent when he sees your beauty and good- 
ness— 

PICKERING. Excuse me, Higgins; but I 
really must interfere Mrs Pearce 1s quite 
nght If ths gi is to put herself m your 
hands for six months for an expermment in 
teaching, she must understand thoroughly 
what she’s doing 

“uiacins How can she? She’s incapable of 
understanding anything Besides, do any of 
us understand what we are doing? If we did, 
would we ever do 1t? 

PICKERING Very clever, Higgins but not 
sound sense [To Elsa} Miss Doohttle— 

Liza [overwhelmed] Ah-ah-ow-oo! 

uicarns. There! Thats all youll get out of 
Ehza Ah-sh-ow-oo! No use explaming Asa 
military man you ought to know that Give 
her her orders thats what she wants Ehza: 
you are to live here for the next six months, 
learning how to speak beautifully, hke a lady 
mn a flonist’s shop. If youre good and do what-« 
ever youre told, you shall sleep in a proper 
bedroom, and have lots to eat, and money to 
buy chocolates and take ndes m tans If 
youre naughty and idle you will sleep in the 
back kitchen among the black beetles, and 
be walloped by Mrs Pearce with a broom“ 
stick At the end of six months you shall go 
to Buckingham Palace in a carriage, beauti- 
fully dressed. If the King finds out youre not 
a lady, you will be taken by the police to 
the Tower of London, where your head will 
be cut off as a warning to other presumptuous 
flower girls If you are not found out, you 
shall have a present of seven-and-sixpence 
to start hfe with as a lady 1n a shop. If you 
refuse this offer you will be a most ungrateful 
and wicked girl, and the angels will weep for 
you [To Pickering] Now are you satisfied, 
Pickering? [To Mrs Pearce] Can I put it more 
plainly and fairly, Mrs Pearce? 

MRS PEARCE [patently] I think youd better 
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let me speak to the girl properly m private 
I dont know that I can take charge of her 


or consent to the arrangement at all Of 


course I know you dont mean her any harm, 
but when yon get what you call interested in 
people’s accents, you never think or care 
what may happen to them or you Come with 
me, Elza 

waars Thats all nght. Thank you, Mrs 
Pearce Bundle her off to the bath-room 

uiza [rising reluctantly and suspiciously) 
Youre a great bully, you are I wont stay 
hereaf [dont hke I wont Ict nobody wallop 
me I never asked to go to Buchnam Palace, 
I didnt Iwasneverin trouble with the police, 
not me I’m a good girl— 

MRS PEARCE. Dont answer back, girl You 
dont understand the gentleman Come wth 
me [She leads the ray to the door, and holds ıt 
open for Elsa] 

uiza [as she goes out] Well, what I say 13 
night. I wont go near the King, not if I’m 
going to have my head cut off If I’d known 
what I was letting myself in for, I wouldnt 
have come here I always been a good purl, 
and I never offered to say a word to lum, and 
I dont owe him nothing, and I dont care, and 
I wont be put upon, and I have my feelings 
the same as anyone else— 

Mrs Pearce shuts the door, and Eltca’s plaints 
are no longer audible Pickering comes from the 
hearth to the char and sits astride tt mith his 
arms on the back 

PICKERING Excuse the straght question, 
Higgins Are you a man of good character 
where women are concerned? 

niGains [moodily}] Have you ever met a 
man of good character where women are 
concerned? 

PICKERING Yes very frequently 
“utaarns [dogmatscally, lifting himself on his 
hands to the level of the mano, and sitting on it 
mth a bounce} Well, I havnt. I find that the 
moment I let a woman make frends with 
me, she becomes jealous, exacting, suspicious, 
and a damned nuisance I find that the 
moment I let myself make frends with a 
woman, I become selfish and tyranmeal 
Women upset everything When you let 
them into your hfe, you find that the woman 
1s driving at one thmng and youre driving at 
another 

Pickering At what, for example? 

waiaarns [coming off the piano restlessly) Oh, 
Lord knows! I suppose the woman wants to 
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live her own life, and the man wants to live 


his, and each tries to drag the other on to 
the wrong track One wants to go north and 
the other south, and the result is that both 
have to go east, though thcy both hate the 
east wind, [IIe sits down on the bench al the 
keyboard} So here I am, n confirmed old 
bachelor, and hkely to remain so 

Pickrnina [rising and standing over him 
gravely] Come, Higgins! You know what I 
mean If I’m to be in this business I shall 
feel responsible for that girl I hope it’s 
understood that no advantage 1s to be taken 
of her position 

niagis What! That thing! Sacred, I 
assure you [Rising to explain} You sec, she'll 
be a pupil, and teaching would be impossible 
unless pupils were sacred Ive taught scores 
of American milhonniresses how to speak 
Enghsh the best looking womenin the world 
I'm seasoned They mht as well be blocks 
of wood J might as well be a block of wood 
It’s— 

Mrs Pearce opens the door She has Eliza's 
hat ın her hand Pickering retires to the easy- 
char at the hearth and sits down 

miaarns [eagerly] Well, Mrs Pearce 1st all 
nght? 

MRS PEARCE [at the door) I just wish to 
trouble you with a word, af I may, Mr 
Higgins 

iiactns Yes, certainly Come im [She 
comes forward] Dont burn that, Mrs Pearce 
Ill heep it as a cunosity [He takes the hat] 

MRS PEARCE Handle it carefully, sir, 
please. I had to promise her not to burn it, 
but I had better put it ım the oven for a 
while 

uiaans [putting tt down hastily on the piano) 
Oh! thank you Well, what have you to say 
to me? 

PICKERING Am Im the way? 

MRS PEARCE Not at all, sr Mr Higgins 
will you please be very particular what you 
say before the girl? 

HIGOINS [sternly] Of course I’m always par- 
ticular about what I say Why do you say 
this to me? 

MRS PEARCE [unmoved] No, sir youre not at 
all particular when youve muislaid anything 
or when you get a httle mpatient Now it 
doesnt matter before me I’m used to 1t. 
But you really must not swear before the 

1 
gane [indignantly] T swear! [Most em- 
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vkatıcally} I never swear. I detest the habt. 
What the devil do you mean? 

MRS PEARCE (stfofdly} Thats what I mean, 
sir You swear a great deal too much. J dont 
mnd you damning and blasting, and what 
the devil and where the devil and who the 
devil— 

micctns Mrs Pearce. this language from 
your lips! Realy? ~ 

MRS PEARCE [not to be put off | —but there 1s 
a certam word I must ask you not to use 
The grl has just used 1t herself because the 
bath was too hot. It begms with the same 
letter as bath She knows no better’ she 
learnt ıt at her mother’s knee. But she must 
not hear it from your hps 

uteains [loftily] I cannot charge myself 
with having ever uttered st, Mrs Pearce. [She 
looks at him steadfastly He adds, hiding an 
uneasy conscience mih a judicial air) Except 
perhaps in a moment of extreme and justi- 
fiable excitement 

urs PEARCE Only this mornmg, sir, you 
apphed 1t to your boots, to the butter, and 
to the brown bread. 

macis Oh, that! Mere alliteration, Mrs 
Pearce, natural to a poet 

murs PEARCE Well, sir, whatever you choose 
to call it, I beg you not to let the girl hear 
you repeat it. 

oe Oh, very well, very well Is that 
all? 

urs PEARCE No sir. We shall have to be 
very particular with this gurl as to personal 
cleanhness 

uiaains Certainly, Quite nght Most im- 
portant 

MRS PEARCE I mean not to be slovenly 
about her dress or untidy mm leaving things 
about. 

HIGGINS [going to her solemnly] Just so. I 
intended to call your attention to that (He 
passes on to Pickering, who ts enjoying the con- 
versation immensely] Its these httle things 
that matter, Pickermg Take care ofthe pence 
and the pounds will take care of themselves is 
as true of personal habits as of money. [He 
comes to anchor on the hearthrug, mth the ar of 
a man tn an unassarlable positron} 

MRS PEARCE Yes, sir. Then mght I ask you 
not to come down to breakfast m your 
dressmg-gown, or at any rate not to use t as 
a naplin to the extent you do, sir. And sf 


not to put the pormdge saucepan out o 
hand on the clean tablecloth, ıt woul 
better example to the girl, You kno 
nearly choked yourself with a fishbone 
jam only last week 

HIGGINS [routed from the hearthrug ant 
ıng back to the pianoj I may do these 
sometimes m absence of mind, but su 
dont do them habrtually. [Angrily] I 
way: my dressing-gown smells most 
ably of benzine 

MRS PEARCE No doubt it does, Mr Hy 
But if you will wipe your fingers— 

nicatns [yelling] Ob very well, very 
I'll wipe them in my hair in future. 

urs prance I hope youre not off 
Mr Higgms 

uicains [shocked at finding himself t 
capable of an unamiable sentement| Not 
not at all Youre quite nght, Mrs Pe: 
shall be particularly careful before th 
Is that all? 

nrg PEARCE No, sir Might she use 
of those Japanese dresses you brough 
abroad? I really cant put ber back in 
old things 

Hicains Certainly, Anything you b 
that all? 

MRS PEARCE Thank you, sir. Thats al 
goes oui]. 

Hieatns You know, Pickering, that y 
has the most extraordimary ideas abo 
Here I am, a shy, diffident sort of ma 
never been able to feel really grown-1 
tremendous, hke other chaps. And yei 
firmly persuaded that I’m an arbitrary 
bearing bossing kind of person I cant ac 
for it 

Mrs Pearce returns 

MRS PEARCE If you please, sir, the tre 
begmning already. Theres a dustman 
stairs, Alfred Doohttle, wants to see yx 
says you have his daughter here 

PICKERING [resing} Phew! I say! [i 
treats to the hearthrug]. 

HIGGINS [promptly] Send the blackgus 

MRS PEARCE Oh, very wel, sır [S/ 
out} 

PICKERING He may not be a black, 
Higgins 

wicaivs Nonsense Of course he’s a 
guard 

PICKERING Whether he is or not, I’m 
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If theres any trouble he shall have 1t with 
me, not I with him And we are sure to get 
something interesting out of hm 

PICKERING About the grb? 

moors No J mean his dialect 

PICKERING Oh! = 

MRS PEARCE fat the door] Doolittle, sir 
[She admis Doolittle and retires] 

Alfred Doolittle ıs an elderly but vigorous 
dustman, clad tn the costume of hts profession, 
including a hat mth a back brim covering his 
neck and shoulders He has sell marked and 
rather interesting features, and seems equally 
Jree from fear and consctence He has a remark- 
ably expressive voce, the result of a habit of 
gwing vent to ins feelings nithout reserve His 
present pose ts that of wounded honor and stern 
resolution 

DOOLITTLE [at the door, uncertain which of the 
two gentlemen ıs his man] Professor Higgins? 

nigas Here Good mornng Sit down 

DOOLITTLE Mormmng, Governor [He sits 
donn magistertally] I come about a very 
serious matter, Governor 

nioains [fo Pickering] Brought up m 
Hounslow Mother Welsh, I should think 
[Doolittle opens hs mouth, amazed Higgins 
continues] What do you want, Doolittle? 

DOOLITTLE [menacagly] I want my 
daughter thats what I want See? 

wicains Of course you do Youre her 
father, arnt you? You dont suppose anyone 
else wants her, do you? I’m glad to see you 
have some spark of family feeling left She's 
upstairs Take her away at once 

DOOLITTLE [rising, fearfully taken aback} 
What! 

Higains Take her away Do you suppose 
I’m going to keep your daughter for you? 

DOOLITTLE [remonsirating] Now, now, look 
here, Governor Is ths reasonable? Is it 
famty to take advantage of a man hke this? 
The grrl belongs to me You got her Where 

do I come m? [He sts down again} 
nicams Your daughter had the audaaty 
to come to my house and ask me to teach 
her how to speak properly so that she could 
get a place ın a flower-shop This gentle- 
man and my housekeeper have been here 
all the tame [Bullying Aim] How dare you 
come here and attempt to blackmail me? 
You sent her here on purpose 

DOOLITTLE [protesitng] No, Governor, 

maams You must have How else could 
you possibly know that she 1s here? 
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DOOLITTLE Dont take a man up Ike that, 
Governor 

urgains The police shall take you up This 
1s a plant—a plot to extort money by threats 
I shall telephone for the pohce [Ie goes reso- 
lutely to the telephone and opens the directory] 

DOOLITTLE Have I asked you for a brass 
farthing? I leave it to the gentleman here 
have I smd a word about money ? 

mioorns [throming the book ande and march- 
mng domn on Doolittle mth a poser) What else 
did you come for? 

DOOLITTLE [smeelly] Well, what would a 
man come for? Be human, Governor 

uraains [drsarmed] Alfred did you put her 
up to it? 

DOOLITTLE So help me, Governor, I never 
did I take my Bible oath I mnt seen the 
girl these two months past 

raatns Then how did you know she was 
here? 

DOOLITTLE |" most musical, most melancholy ”) 
TI tell you, Governor, if youll only let me 
get a word in I’m willing to tell you I'm 
wanting to tell you I’m waiting to tell you 

nicoins Pickering this chap has a certain 
natural gift of rhetoric Observe the rhythm 
of his native woodnotes wid “I’m willing to 
tell you I’m wanting to tell you I’m wartng 
to tell you ” Sentimental rhetoric! thats the 


Welsh stran ın hım It also accounts for his 
mendacity and dishonesty 


PICKERING Oh, please, Higgins I'm west 
country myself [To Doolttile] How did you 
know the girl was hereif you didnt send her? 

DOOLITTLE It was bke this, Governor The 
girl took a boy mm the tam to qve him a jaunt, 
Son of her landlady, he 1s He hung about on 
the chance of her giving him another nde 
home Well, she sent him back for her lug- 
gage when she heard you was willing for her 
to stop here I met the boy at the corner of 
Long Acre and Endell Street 

Hiaains Pubhec house Yes? 

DOOLITTLE. The poor man’s club, Governor 
why shouldnt I? 

ricgerina Do let him tell his story, 
Higgms 

DOOLITTLE He told me what was up And 
Task you, what was my feelings and my duty 
as a father? I says to the boy, “You bring me 
the luggage,” I says— 

PICKERING. Why didnt you go for ıt your- 
self? 

DOOLITTLE Landlady wouldnt have trusted 
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me with it, Governor She’s that kind of 

woman, you know I had to give the boy a 

penny afore he trusted me with it, the httle 

swine I brought it to her just to oblige you 

hke, and make myself agreeable Thats all 
nicons How much luggage? 

DOOLITTLE Musical mstrument, Governor 
A few pictures, à trifle of jewlery, and a bird- 
cage She sad she didnt want no clothes 
What was I to thmk from that, Governor? 
I ask you as a parent what was I to think? 

nigotns, So you came to rescue her from 
worse than death, eh? =, 

DOOLITILE [appreceatively- relreved at beng 
so well understood] Just so, Governor Thats 
right? 

PICKERING. But why did you bring her 
luggage 1f you intended to take her away? 

DOOLITTLE Have I said a word about taking 
her away? Have I now? 

uiaGins [determinedly] Youre going to take 
her away, double quick. [He crosses to the 
hearth and rings the bell] 

DOOLITTLE [rzstng} No, Governor. Dont say 
that I’m not the man to stand im my gnl’s 
hght Heres a career openmg for her, as you 
might say, and— 

Mrs Pearce opens the door and awatis orders 

niaamns. Mrs Pearce this 1s Ehza’s father 
He has come to take her away Give her to 
fam [He goes back to the prano, mith an air of 
washing hus hands of the whole affar) 

DOOLITTLE No This 1s a misunderstanding 
Listen here— 

MRS PEARCE He cant take her away, Mr 
Higgins: how can he? You told me to burn 
her clothes 

DOOLITTLE Thats mght I ,cant carry the 
girl through the streets hke a blooming 
monkey, can I? I-put it to you 

carns You have put it to me that you 
want your daughter Take your daughter. 
If she has no clothes go out and buy her some 

DOOLITTLE [desperate] Wheres the clothes 
she come in? Did I burn them or did your 
mussus here? 

NRS PEARCE I am the housekeeper, 1f you 
please. I have sent for some clothes for your 
girl When they come you can take her away 
You can wart in the kitchen Ths way, 
please 

Doolittle, much troubled, accompanies ker to 
the door, then hesitates, finally turns confiden- 
tally to Figgins 

DOOLITTLE Listen here, Governor. You 
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and me ıs men of the world, amt we? 
uicarms Oh! Men of the world, are we? 
Youd better go, Mrs Pearce 

MRS PEARCE I think so, indeed, sir. [She 
goes, nth dignity] 

PICKERING The floor is yours, Mr Doolittle 

DOOLITTLE [čo Pickering] I thank you, 
Governor [To Higgins, who takes refuge on the 
piano bench, a litile overwhelmed by the proximity 
of hus wsitor, for Doolitile has a professional 
flavor of dust about him] Well, the truth 1s, 
Ive taken a sort of fancy to you, Governor, 
and if you want the girl, I’m not so set on 
having her back home again but what I 
might be open to an arrangement Re- 
garded mm the hght of a young woman, she’s 
a fine handsome girl As a daughter she’s not 
worth her keep, and so I tell you straight 
All I ask is my nights as a father, and youre 
the last man ahve to expect me to let her go 
for nothing, for I can see youre one of the 
straight sort, Governor Well, whats a five- 
pound note to you? And whats Ehza to me? 
[He returns to his chair and sits down gudtcrally| 

PICKERING I think you ought to know, 
Doolittle, that Mr Higgins’s intentions are 
entirely honorable 

DOOLITTLE Course they are, Governor If 
I thought they wasnt, I’d ask fifty 

HIGGINS [revolted] Do you mean to say, you 
callous rascal, that you would sell your 
daughter for £50? 

DOOLITTLE Notin a general way I wouldnt; 
but to oblge a gentleman lke you Id do a 
good deal, I do assure you. 

PICKERING, Have you no morals, man? 

DOOLITTLE [unabasked}) Cant afford them, 
Governor Neither could you if you was as 
poor as me. Not that I mean any harm, you 
know But if Liza is going to have a bit out 
of this, why not me too? 

uicarns [troubled] I dont know what to do, 
Pickering There can be no question that as 
a matter of morals it’s a positive crime to 
give this chap a farthing And yet I fecl a 
sort of rough justice in ‘his claim 

DOOLITTLE Thats it, Governor. Thats all I 
say. A father’s hegirt, as ıt were. 

PICKERING Well, I know the feeling; but 
really 1t seems hardly nght— 

DOOLITTLE Dont say that, Governor. Dont 
look at it that way. What am I, Governors 
both? I ask you, wat am I? I’m one of the 
undeserving poor thats what I am Think 
of what that means to g man It means that 
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If theres any trouble he shall have it with 
me, not I with him And we are sure to get 
something interesting out of hm 

PICKERING About the girl? 

mtaas No I mean his dialect 

PICKERING Oh! 4 

MRS PEARCE [at the door} Doohttle, sir 
[She admits Doolittle and retires} 

Alfred Doolittle ts an elderly but vigorous 
dustman, clad sn the costume of hts profession, 
including a hat mith a back brim covering his 
neck and shoulders He has sell marked and 
rather interesting features, and seems equally 
Sree from fear and conscience He has a remark- 
ably expressive voice, the result of a habit of 
groing vent to lis feelings mithout reserve His 
present pose ts that of rounded honor and stern 
resolution 

DOOLITTLE [at the door, uncertain mhich of the 
two gentlemen 1s hts man) Professor Higgins? 

nicomns Here Good morning Sit down 

poottrrte Morning, Governor [He sits 
down magisterially| I come about a very 
serious matter, Governor 

Hicains [to Pickering) Brought up m 
Hounslow Mother Welsh, I should think 
{Doolittle opens his mouth, amased Higgins 
continues) What do you want, Doolittle? 

DOOLITTLE [menacıngly] I want 
daughter thats what I want See? 

urisams Of course you do Youre her 
father, arnt you? You dont suppose anyone 
else wants her, do you? I’m glad to see you 
have some spark of family feeling left She’s 
upstairs Take her away at once 

DOOLITTLE [rising, fearfully taken aback} 
What! 

moams Take her away Do you suppose 
T'm gomg to keep your daughter for you? 

DOOLITTLE [remonsirating] Now, now, look 
here, Governor Is ths reasonable? Is at 
famty to take advantage of a man hke this? 
The girl belongs tome You got her Where 

do I come m? [He sits down agam) 

nicoms Your daughter had the audacity 

to come to my house and ask me to teach 
her how to speak properly so that she could 
get a place m a flower-shop This gentle- 
man and my housekeeper have been here 
all the tme [Bullying him] How dare you 
come here and attempt to blackmail me? 
You sent her here on purpose 

DOOLITTLE [protesing] No, Governor 

niaoms You must have How else could 

you possibly know that she 1s here? 


my 
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DOOLITTLE Dont take a man up hike that, 
Governor 

niaoins The police shall take you up This 
is a plant—a plot to extort moncy by threats 
I shall telephone for the pohce [Ile goes reso~ 
lufely to the telephone and opens the directory] 

DOOLITTLF Have I asked you for a brass 
farthing? I leave it to the gentleman here 
have I smd a word about moncy ? 

raains [fhroring the book aside and march- 
tng down on Doolittle rth a poser] What else 
did you come for? 

DOOLITTLE [sireetly] Well, what would a 
man come for? Be human, Governor 

icatns [disarmed] Alfred did you put her 
up to it? 

DOOLITTLE So help me, Governor, I never 
did I take my Bible oath I aint seen the 
girl these two months past 

niaains Then how did you know she was 
here? 

DOOLITTLE [" mosi musical, most melancholy ”'] 
I'll tell you, Governor, if youll only let me 
get a word in I’m willing to tell you I’m 
wanting to tell you I’m wanting to tell you 

ntoaIns Pichering this chap has a certain 
natural gift of rhetome Observe the rhythm 
of his native woodnotes wild “I’m willing to 
tell you I’m wanting to tell you I’m waiting 
to tell you ” Sentimental rhetoric! thats the 
Welsh strain in him_It also accounts for his 
mendacity and dishonesty 

PICKERING Oh, please, Higgins I’m west 
country myself [To Doolittle] How did you 
know the gil was here if you didnt send her? 

DOOLITTLE It was hke this, Governor The 
grl took a boyan the tav to qve hm a Jaunt 
Son of her landlady, he 1s He hung about on 
the chance of her giving him another nde 
home Well, she sent him back for her lug- 
gage when she heard you was willing for her 
to stop here I met the boy at the corner of 
Long Acre and Endell Street 

Hiaains Public house Yes? 

DOOLITTLE The poor man’s club, Governor 
why shouldnt I? 

PICKERING Do let him tell Ins story, 
Higgins 
DOOLITTLE, He told me what was up And 
I ask you, what was my feelings and my duty 
as a father? I says to the boy, “You bring me 
the luggage,” I says— 

Pickerina Why didnt you go for 1t your- 
self? 

DOOLITTLE Landlady wouldnt have trusted 
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he’s up agen middie class morality all the 
time If theres anything gomg, and I put m 
for a bit of it, it’s always the same story 
“Youre undeserving, so you cant have it.” 
But my needs is as great as the most deserv- 
ing widow's that cver got money out of six 
different charities in one weck for the death 
of the same husband I dont need less than a 
deserving man: I need more I dont eat less 
hearty than Inm, and I drink a lot more I 
want a int of amusement, cause I’m a think- 
mg man I want cheerfulness and a song and 
a band when I feel low Well, they charge 
me just the same for everything as they 
charge the deserving What 1s middle class 
morality? Just an excuse for never giving me 
anything Therefore, I ask you, as two gentle- 
men, not to play that game on me I'm play- 
ing straght with you I amt pretending to 
be deserving I’m undeserving, and I mean 
to go on beimg undeserving I hke it, and 
thats the truth WM you take advantage of 
a man’s nature to do nm out of the price of 
his own daughter what he’s brought up and 
fed and clothed by the sweat of Ins brow 
until she’s growed big enough to be interest- 
ing to you two gentlemen? Is five pounds un- 
reasonable? I put it to you, and I leave it to 
you 
noose [rising, and going over to Pickering) 
Pickermg if we were to take tins man in 
hand for three months, he could choose be- 
tween a seat in the Cabinet and a popular 
pulpit in Wales 

PICKERING What do you say to that, 
Doohttle? 

DOOLITTLE Not me, Governor, thank you 
kindly Ive heard all the preachers and all 
the prme ministers—for Pm s thinking man 
and game for politics or religion or somal 
reform same as all the other amusements— 
ae you it’s a dog’s hfe any way you 
look à eae poverty ıs my lme 


Taking onégiation in society with another, 
it’s—it’s—well, “si, the only one that has 
any ginger im 1t, to my taste 

uicains I suppose we must give him a 
fiver 4 

Pickenine He'll make 
afraid 

poourrrte Not me, GoyyetOr so help me 
[ wont. Dont you be afra d that II save xt 
and spare 1t and kve 1d} ont There wont 


e fst left byf Monday TH have to 
a oe a I’d never had xt. It 
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wont pauperize me, you bet Just one good 
spree for myself and the missus, giving 
pleasure to ourselves and employment to 
others, and satisfaction to you to think it's 
not been throwed away You couldnt spend 
it better 

maars [faking out his pocketbook. and coming 
between Doolittle and the mano) Tins 1s wrresist- 
ible Lets give Inm ten [He offers tro notes 
to the dustman} 

DOOLITTLE No, Governor She wouldnt 
have the heart to spend ten, and perhaps I 
shouldnt neither Ten pounds 15 a lot of 
money 36 makes a man feel prudent hke, 
and then goodby c to happiness You give me 
what I ask you, Governor not a penny more, 
and not a penny less 

ricnFring Why dont you marry that 
missus of yours? I rather draw the line at 
encouraging that sort of immorality. 

DOOLITTLF Tell her so, Governor tell her 
so I’m wilhng It's me that suffers byat Ive 
no holdon her I got to be agreeable to her 
I got to give her presents I got to buy her 
clothes something sinful I’m a slave to that 
woman, Governor, just because I’m not her 
lawful husband And she knows ıt too Catch 
her marrying me! Take my advice, Governor 
marry Ehza winle she’s young and dont know 
no better If you dont youll be sorry for it 
after If you do, she'll be sorry for it after, 
but better her than you, because youre aman, 
and she’s only a woman and dont know how 
to be happy anyhow 

utaains Pickermg if we listen to ths man 
another minute, we shall have no convictions 
left [To Doolittle] Five pounds I think you 
said 

pootrrtLe Thank you kindly, Governor 

HIGGINS. Youre sure you wont take ten? 

DOOLITTLE Not now Another tme, Gover- 
nor 

nicains [handing him a five-pound note] Here 
you are 

DOOLITTLE Thank you, Governor Good 
morning [He hurnes to the door, anxious to get 
away mith hes booty When he opens tt he 1s con- 
fronted mith a datiy and exquisitely clean young 
Japanese lady tn a simple blue cotton kimono 
printed cunningly mth small while gasmine 
blossoms Mrs Pearce ts nth her He gets out of 
her way deferentally and apologizes] Beg 
pardon, mss 

THE JAPANESE LADY Garn! Dont you hnow 
your own daughter? 
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HIGGINS sımul- 4 Whats that! This! 

PICKERING) taneously \By Jovel 

uza Dont I look silly? 

HicaIns Silly? 

MRS PEARCE [at the door} Now, Mr. Higgins, 
please dont say anything to make the gurl 
conceited about herself. 

Hicatns [conscrentiously] Oh! Quite mght, 
Mrs Pearce. [To Elsa] Yes. damned silly 

MRS PEARCE. Please, sir 

HIGGINS [correcting himself) I mean ex- 
tremely silly. 

uza I should look allmght with my hat on 
[She takes up her hat, puts tt on, and walls across 
the room to the fireplace nith a fashionable arr) 

nicas A new fashion, by George! And it 
ought to look hormble! 

DOOLITTLE [mth fatherly pride] Well, I never 
thought she’d clean up as good looking as 
that, Governor She’s a credit to me, aint 
she? 

uiza I tell you, 1t’s easy to clean up here 
Hot and cold water on tap, just as much as 
you hke, there 1s Woolly towels, there is; 
and a towel horse so hot,it burns your fingers 
Soft brushes to scrub yourself, and a wooden 
bowl of soap smelling hke primroses Now I 
know why ladies 1s so clean. Washing’s a 
treat for them. Wish they saw what 1t 1s for 
the hke of me! 

uicems I’m glad the bathroom met with 
your approval 

tza It didnt: not all of 1t, and I dont care 
who hears me say 1t Mrs Pearce knows 

HicaIns What was wrong, Mrs Pearce? 

MRS PEARCE [blandly}] Oh, nothing, sir. It 
doesnt matter 

uza, I had a good mnd to break it. I didnt 
know which way to look. But I hung a towel 
over 1t, I did 

Higains Over what? 

MRS PEARCE Over the looking-glass, sir 

HIGains Doohttle you have brought your 
daughter up too strictly. 

DooLitrte Me! I never brought her up at 
all, except to give her a hek of a strap now 
and again Dont put it on me, Governor. 
She aint accustomed to it, you see thats all 
But she'll soon pick up your free-and-easy 
ways 

1124 I’m a good girl, I am, and I wont pick 
Up no free-and-easy ways. 

teams Ehza- if you say agam that youre 
a good girl, your father shall take you home 


mone. | sh {wh me! it’s Ehza! 
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Liza Not hm You dont know my father 
All he come here for was to touch you for 
some money to get drunk on 

DOOLITTLE Well, what else would I want 
money for? To put into the plate mm church, 
I suppose [She puts out her tongue at hum. Hes 
so incensed by thes that Prchering presently finds 
at necessary to step between them] Dont you 
give me none of your hp’ and dont let me 
hear you giving ths gentleman any of it 
neither, or youll hear from me about ıt 
See? 

Hiceins. Have you any further advice to 
give her before you go, Doohttle? Your 
blessing, for stance 

DOOLITTLE No, Governor. I amt such a 
mug as to put up my children to all I know 
myself. Hard enough to hold them in with- 
out that If you want Ehza’s mind improved, 
Governor, you do it yourself with a strap 
So long, gentlemen [He turns to go] 

HIGGINS [zmpresstvely| Stop Youll come 
regularly to see your daughter It’syour duty, 
you know. My brother is a clergyman, and 
he could help you in your talks with her. 

DOOLITTLE [evasively| Certainly I'll come, 
Governor. Not just this week, because I have 
a job at a distance But later on you may 
depend on me. Afternoon, gentlemen After- 
noon, maam, [He tahes off hs hat to Mrs 
Pearce, who disdains the salutation and goes out 
He winks at Higgins, thinking hım probably a 
fellow-sufferer from Mrs Pearce’s difficult dis- 
postion, and follons her] 

uza Dont you behese the old har. He’d 
as soon you set a bull-dog on him as a clergy- 
man You wont see him again in a hurry 

HIGGINS I dont want to, Ehza Do you? 

iza Not me I dont want never to see hm 
again, I dont He’s a disgrace to me, he is, 
collecting dust, instead of working at Ins 
trade. 

PICKERING. What 1s his trade, Ehza? 

uiza. Taking money out of other peoples 
pockets into hisown His proper trade’s a 
navvy; and he works at it sometimes too— 
for exercise—and earns good money at it 
Aunt you going to call me Miss Doolittle any 
more? 

PICKERING I beg your pardon, Miss Doo- 
httle. It was a shp of the tongue 

Līza Oh, I dont mind; only it sounded so 
genteel I should just hke to take a taxi to 
the corner of Tottenham Court Road and 
get out there and tell ıt to wait for me, just 
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to put the girls in their place abit I wouldnt 
speak to them, you know 

PICKERING Better wart til we get you some- 
thing really fashionable 

unicorns Besides, you shouldnt cut your 
old fnends now that you have risen in the 
world Thats what we call snobbery 

tiza You dont call the like of them my 
fmends now, I should hope Theyve took it 
out of me often enough with thar ridicule 
when they had the chance, and now I mean 
to get a bit of my own back But if I’m to 
have fashionable clothes, IN wait J should 
like to have some Mrs Pearce says youre 
going to give me some to wear in bed at 
mght different to what I wear in the day- 
hme, but 1t do seem a waste of money when 
you could get something to shew Besides, 
Inever could fancy changing into cold things 
on a winter mght 

MRS PEARCE [coming back] Now, Ehza The 
new things have come for you to try on 

u1zA Ah-ow-oo-ooh! [She rushes out] 

mrs PEARCE [folloxing her] Oh, dont rush 
about like that, girl [She shuts the door behind 
her} 

nigas Pichering we have taken on a 
stiff job 

PICKERING [rth convicion] Higgins we 
have 


ACT HI 


It ts Mrs Higgins’s at-home day Nobody 
has yet arrwed Her drammg room, in a flat on 
Chelsea Embankment, has three nindows looking 
on the nver, and the ceiling ts not so lofty as it 
would be tn an older house of the same pretension 
The mndows are open, gwing access to a balcony 
nith flowers in pots If you stand mith your face 
to the mndows, you have the fireplace on your 
left and the door ın the right-hand wall close to 
the corner nearest the mindows 

Mrs Higgins was brought up on Morris and 
Burne Jones, and her room, which ts very unlike 
her son's room in Wimpole Street, 18 not crowded 
miih furniture and bitile tables and ncknachs In 
ihe middle of the room there ts a big ottoman, and 
this, with the carpet, the Morris wall-papers, and 
the Morris chints »window curtains and brocade 
covers of the ottoman and tts cushions, supply all 
the ornament, and are much too handsome to be 
Jndden by odds and ends of useless things A few 
good oil-paintings from the exhibitions in the 
Grosvenor Gallery turiy years ago (the Burne 
Jones, not the Whistler side of them) are on the 
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walls The only landscape is a Cecil Lawson on 
the scale of a Rubens There ts a porlraitt of Mrs 
Higgins as she was when she defied fashion in her 
youth tn one of the beautsful Rossettian costumes 
which, when caricatured by people who did nat 
understand, led to the absurdtites of popular 
esthelicism in the erghteen-sceventies. 

In the corner diagonally opposite the door Mrs 
Hriggins, now over sity and long past taking the 
trouble to dress out of the fashion, siis riling 
at an elegantly simple srriing-table mith a bell 
button millin reach of her hand There ts a 
Chippendale chair further back in the room be- 
freen her and the srindow nearest her side At 
the other side of the room, further forward, ts an 
Lheabethan chair roughly carved tm the taste of 
Inigo Jones On the same side a piano in a deco- 
rated case The corner between the fireplace and 
the reindors 1s occupted by a divan cushtoned in 
Morris chintz 

It ts between four and five in the afternoon 

The door ts opened violently, and Higgins 
enters mith lus hat on 

MRS HIGOINS [dismayed] Henry [scolding him) 
What are you doing here today? It 1s my at- 
home day you promised not to come [As he 
bends to kiss her, she takes his hat off, and pre- 
sents tt to him) 

ntaains Oh bother! [He throws the hat down 
on the table} 

ans Haos Go home at once 

ingatns [Atssing her] I hnow, mother I 
came on purpose 

wns Hicains But you mustnt I’m serious 
Henry You offend all my friends they sto 
coming whenever they meet you 

moans Nonsense! I know I have no small 
talk, but people dont mind [He sts on the 
settee] 

mrs Hicains Oh! dont they? Small talk 
mdeed! What about your large talk? Really, 
dear, you mustnt stay 

uiccins I must Ive a job for you A 
phonetic job 

urs HIGatINs No use, dear I’m sorry, but 
I cant get round your vowels, and though I 
lke to get pretty postcards in your patent 
shorthand, I always have to read the copies 
m ordinary writing you so thoughtfully send 
me 

Hicains Well, ths isnt a phonetic Job 

MRS HIGGINS You smd ıt was 

niaamws Not your part of 1t. Ive picked up 
a gul 

Mrs HIacINs Does that mean that some 
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girl has picked you up? 

maes Not at all I dont mean a love 
affair. . 

Mrs HIGGINS What a pity! 

niaains Why? 

mrs HiacIns Well, you never fall in love 
with anyone under forty-five When will you 
discover that there are some rather mce- 
looking young women about? 

carns Oh, I cant be bothered with young 
women My idea of a lovable woman 1s some- 
thing as hke you as possible I shall never 
get into the way of seriously hking young 
women; some habits he too deep to be 
changed [Rising abruptly and walking about, 
jingling his money and his keys in his trouser 
pockhets| Besides, theyre all idiots 

wrs Heas Do you know what you would 
do if you really loved me, Henry? 

waens Oh bother! What? Marry, I 
suppose? 

MRS HIGOINS. No Stop fidgetmg and take 
your hands out of your pockets [Pith a ges- 
ture of desparr, he obeys and sits down again | 
Thats a good boy Now tell me about the gurl 

HiceIns She’s coming to see you 

urs HicaIns I dont remember asking her. 

niacins You didnt J asked her If youd 
known her you wouldnt have asked her 

mrs HIGGINS Indeed! Why? 

uīicoins Well, it’s hke this She’s a com- 
mon flower girl I picked her off the kerb- 
stone 

mrs HIGGINS And mvted her to my at- 
home! 

Hiccins [rising and coming to her to coax her| 
Oh, thatll be all nght Ive taughther tospeak 
properly, and she has stnct orders as to her 
behavior. She’s to keep to two subjects: the 
weather and everybody’s health—Fine day 
and How do you do, you know—and not to 
let herself go on things in general That will 
be safe. 

MRS HIGGINS Safe! Totalk about our health! 
about our insides! perhaps about our out- 
sides! How could you be so silly, Henry? 

HIccIns [tmpatently| Well, she must talk 
about something [He controls humself and 
sits down again) Oh, she'll be all nght dont 
you fuss Pickermg ıs m2ıt withme Ive a sort 
of bet on that I'll pass her off as a duchess ın 
six months I started on her some months 
ago, and she’s getting on hke a house on fire 
{shall wm my bet She has a quick ear, and 
she’s been easier to teach than my middle- 
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class pupils because she’s had to learn a 
complete new language She talks English 
almost as you talk French 

sms uiccrns Thats satisfactory, at all 
events 

nigains Well, 1t 1s and 1t isnt 

us Hiccins What does that mean? 

HIGGINS You see, Ive got her pronuncia- 
tion all nght, but you have to consider not 
only how a girl pronounces, but what she 
pronounces, and thats where— 

They are interrupted by the parlor-matd, 
announcing guests. 

THE PARLOR-MAID Mrs and Miss Eynsford 
Hall. [She nithdraws] 

mces Oh Lord! [He rises, snatches his 
hat from the table, and makes for the door, but 
before he reaches tt hts mother introduces him] 

Mrs and Miss Eynsford Hill are the mother 
and daughter who sheltered from the rain in 
Covent Garden The mother ıs well bred, quet, 
and has the habitual anmety of straitened means 
The daughter has acqured a gay air of being 
very much at home ın society the bravado of 
genteel poverty 

MRS EYNSFORD HILL [fo Mrs Higgins] How 
do you do? [They shake hands} 

MISS EYNSFORD HILL How d’you do? [She 
shakes] 

MRS HIGGINS [introducing] My son Henry. 

MRS EYNSFORD HILL Your celebrated son! 
I have so longed to meet you, Professor 
Higgins 

HIGGINS [glumly, makıng no movement tn her 
direcion) Delghted [He backs against the 
piano and bows brusquely] 

NISS EYNSFORD HILL [going to him mith con- 
jident familiarity] How do you do? 

HIGGINS [staring at her] Ive seen you before 
somewhere I havnt the ghost of a notion 
where; but Ive heard your voice [Drearily] 
It doesnt matter. Youd better nt down 

MRs HIGGINS I’m sorry to say that my cele- 
brated son has no manners You mustnt mind 
him 

MISS EYNSFORD HILL [garly] I dont [She sits 
tn the Elisabethan chair) 

MRS EYNSFORD HILL [a litle berldered] Not 
at all [Ske sets on the ottoman between her 
daughter and Mrs Higgins, who has turned her 
chair away from the rriting-table] 

Hicctns Oh, have I been rude? I didnt 
mean to be 

He goes to the central swindon, through mhich, 
ith his bach to the company, he conterplates the 
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river and the flowers tn Battersea Park on the 
oppostle bank av rf they were a frocen deserl 
The parlor-maul returns, ushering i Picker- 
ing 
THE paRLon-Maip Colonel Pickering [She 
nithdraws) 
PICKENING How do you do, Mrs Higgins? 
MRS WIGaINs So glad youve come Do you 
know Mrs Eynsford Hill—Miss Eynsford 
Hill? [Exchange of bows The Colonel brings 
the Chippendale char a httle forward between 
Mrs Ihdl and Mrs Higeins, and sits down] 
Picarrina Has Henry told you what weve 
come for? 
nioains [over Jus shoulder) We were mter- 
rupted damn 1t! 
mns utcatns Oh [enry, Henry, really! 
MRS EYNSFOND nite [half rising] Are we in 
the way? 
uns wracins (rising and making her sit down 
again] No, no You couldnt have come more 
fortunately we want you to meet a friend 
of ours 
HIGOINS [turning hopefully] Yes, by George! 
We want two or three people Youll do as 
well as anybody else 
The parlor-mard returns, ushering Freddy 
THE PaRLoR-Maw Mr Eynsford Hil 
niaarns (almost audibly, past endurance) 
God of Heaven! another of them 
FREDDY [shaking hands mth Mrs Higgins] 
Ahdedo? 
mrs Hicains Very good of you to come 
(Zntroducong] Colonel Pickering 
FREDDY [boning] Ahdedo? 
MRS HIGGINS I dont think you knowmy son, 
Professor Higgs 
FREDDY [goang t0 Higgins) Ahdedo? 
Hiaatns {looking at ham much as tf he were a 
pickpocket] Il take my oath Ive met you 
before somewhere Where was 1t? 
FREDDY I dont think so 
HIGGINS [restgnedly] It dont matter, any- 
how Sit down 
He shakes Freddy’s hand, and almost slings 
hamonto the ottoman mith his face to the mndoms, 
then comes round to the other side of tt 
urcains Well, here we are, anyhow! [He 
sits down on the ottoman next Mrs Eynsford 
Full, on her left] And now, what the devil 
are we going to talk about until Ehza comes? 
urs HIaains Henry you are the life and 
soul of the Royal Society’s soirées, but really 
youre rather trying on more commonplace 
occasions 
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macs Am I? Very sorry [Beaming 
suddenly) I suppose I am, yon know [Up- 
roartously} Ha, hal 

MISS FYNSFOND HILU [who considers Iliggins 
qute ehgible malrımontally] I sympathize 1 
haynt any small talk, If people would only 
be frank and say what they really think! 

uicains [relapsing tnto gloom) Lord forbid! 

MRS FYNSFORD WILL [aking up her daughter's 
cue} But why? 

migains What they think they ought to 
think 1s bad enough, Lord knows, but what 
they really think would break up the whole 
show Do you suppose it would be really 
agreeable af I were to come out now with 
What J really think? 

MISS EYNSFORD HILL [galy} Is it so very 
cynical? ad 

wicatns Cymealf Who the dickens said it 
was cynical? I mean it wouldnt be decent. 

MRI EYNSFORD HILL [sertously] Oh! I'm sure 
you dont mean that, Mr Higgins 

ueains You see, we're all savages, more 
or less We're supposed to be civilized and 
cultured—to know all about poetry and 
philosophy and art and science, and so on, 
but how many of us hnow even the meanmgs 
of these names? [To Miss LIE] What do you 
hnow of poetry? [To Mrs Hill} What do you 
know of scrence? [Indicating Freddy} What 
does he know of art or science or anything 
else? What the devil do you imagine I know 
of philosophy? 

ums straamns [srarningly) Or of manners, 
Henry? 

THE PARLOR-MAID [opening the door] Miss 
Doohttle [She nithdrars] 

acins [resing hastily and running to Mrs 
Higgins] Here she 1s, mother [He stands on 
tiptoe and makes sgns over his mother’s head to 
Ehza to indicate to her which lady 1s her hostess] 

Elsa, sho ts exqusttely dressed, produces an 
impression of such remarkable disitnchon and 
beauty as she enters that they all rise, guile 
fluttered Guided by Higgins's signals, she comes 
to Mrs Higgins mith studied grace 

LIZA [speaking mith pedantic correctness of 
pronunciation and great beauly of tone] How 
do you do, Mrs Higgins? [She gasps slighily 
in making sure of the H m Higgins, but 3 
quete successful] Mr Higgins told me I might 
come 

urs Hicarns [cordially] Qute mght I’m 
very glad mdeed to see you 

rickerINa How do you do, Miss Doohttle? 
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mıza [skaling hands mth hm] Colonel 
Pickering, 15 1t not? 

MRS EYNSFORD HILL I feel sure we have 
met before, Miss Doolittle I remember your 
eyes 

ick How do you do? [She szés down on the 
olloman gracefully wn the place gust left vacant by 
Higgins} 

MRS EYNSFORD HILL [introducing] My daugh- 
ter Clara 

tuza How do you do? 

CLARA [tmpulswely] How do you do? [Ske 
stés down on the otioman beside Elisa, devouring 
her with her eyes) 

FREDDY {coming to their side of the ottoman} 
Ive certamly had the pleasure 

MRS EYNSFORD HILL [zntroducing) My son 
Freddy 

uza How do you do? 

Freddy bows and sits down tn the Elisabethan 
chair, infatuated 

niaaIne [suddenly] By George, yes. ıt all 
comes back to me! [They stare at ium] 
Coy ent Garden! [Lamentably] What a damned 
thing! 

urs Higgins Henry, please! [He is about to 
sit on the edge of the table] Dont sit on my 
wntmg- table youll break it. 

nicains [sulkely| Sorry 

He goes to the devan, stumbling into the 
Fender and over the fire-rrons on lus way, extri- 
cating himself mith muttered tmprecations, and 
Jinshing his disastrous gourney by throwing him- 
self so impatiently on the dwan that ke ahnost 
breaks ıt Mrs Higgins looks at him, but controls 
` herself and says nothing 

A long and panful pause ensues. 

MRS HIGGINS [at last, conversationally) Wili xt 
rain, do you thmk? 

uiza The shallow depression in the west 
of these islands is hkely to move slowly in an 
easterly direction There are no indications 
of any great change m the barometneal 
Situation 

FREDDY Hal ha! how awfully funny! 

uza Whatıs wrong with that, young man? 
I bet I got 1t right 

FREDDY Kalling! 

MRS EYNSFORD HILL. I’m sure I hope it wont 
turn cold Theres so much influenza about 
At runs nght through our whole family 
regularly every spring 

Liza [darkly] My aunt died of influenza so 
they said 


MRS EYNSFORD HILL [elichs her tongue sympa- 
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thetically)lil 
uiza [tn the same tragic tone] But 1t’s my 


ibehef they done the old woman m. 


MRS HIGGINS [pussled] Done her m? 

LIZA Y-e-e-e-es, Lord lave you! Why should 
she die of influenza* She come through 
diphthena nght enough the year before I 
saw her with my own eyes Fanly blue with 
it, she was They all thought she was dead, 
but my father he kept ladhng gin down her 
throat til she came to so sudden that she bit 
the bowl off the spoon 

MRS EYNSFORD HILL [startled] Dear me! 

uiza [piling up the tndectment}] What call 
would a woman with that strength in her 
have to die of influenza? What become of her 
new straw hat that should have come to me? 
Somebody pinched 1t, and what I say 1s, 
them as pmched it done her in 

MRS EYNSFORD HILL What does doing her 
m mean? 

uigcins [hastely}] Oh, thats the new small 
talk To do a person in means to kall them 

MRS EYNSFORD 11LL [to Elisa, horrified] You 
surely dont beheve that your aunt was killed 

uza Do Inot! Them she hved mth would 
have killed her for a hat-pm, let alone a 
hat 

MRS EYNSFORD HILL. But it cant have been 
night for your father to pour spirits down her 
throat hke that It might have killed her 

urza Not her Gin was mother’s milk to 
her Besides, he’d poured so much down his 
own throat that he knew the good of ıt 

MRS EYNSFORD HILL Do you mean that he 
drank? 

uza Drank! My word! Something chromic. 

MRS EYNSFORD HILL. How dreadful for you! 

LIZA. Not a bit It never did him no harm 
what I could see. But then he did not keep 1t 
up regular. [Cheerfully] On the burst, as you 
might say, from tme to time And always 
more agreeable when he had a drop in 
When he was out of work, my mother used 
to give hım fourpence and tell nm to go 
out and not come back until he’d drunk him- 
self cheerful and loving-hke Theres lots of 
women has to make ther husbands drunk 
to make them fit to hve with [Now quite at 
her ease} You see, it’s hke this If a man has 
a bit of a conscience, it always takes him 
when he’s sober, and then ıt makes hmm low- 
spinted A drop of booze just takes that off 
and makes him happy [To Freddy, who ts in 
convulsions of suppressed laughter] Here! what 
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are you smggering at? 

FREDDY The new small talk You do it 
so awfully well 

uza. If I was doing it proper, what wad 
you laughing at? [To Higgins] Have I said 
anything I oughtnt? 

MRS iftaarins [tnterposing] Not at all, Miss 
Doolittle. 

uza. Well, thats a mercy, anyhow. 
[Expansively] What I always say — 

Hicans [rising and looking at his watch} 
Ahem! 

za [looking round at him; taking the hunt, 
and rising) Well I must go [They all rise 
Freddy goes to the door} So pleased to have 
met you Goodbye [She shakes hands mith 
Mrs Higgins) 

uns nicoins Goodbye 

uza Goodbye, Colonel Pickering 

PICKERING, Goodbye, Miss Doohttle [They 
shake hands] 

LIZA [nodding to the others} Goodbye, all 

FREDDY [opemng the door for her) Are you 
walking across the Park, Miss Doolittle? If 


sOo— 

uiza Walk! Not bloody hkely [Sensation] 
I am going im a tax: [She goes out) 

Pickering gasps and nts down Freddy goes 
out on the balcony to catch another ghmpse of 
Elsa 

MHS EYNSFORD HILL [suffering from shock] 
Well, I really cant get used to the new 
ways 

CLARA [thromng herself discontentedly into the 
Elizabethan char) Oh, it’s all nght mamma, 
quite nght. People will think we never go 
anywhere or see anybody 1f you are so old- 
fashioned. 

MRS EYNSFORD HILL. I daresay I am very 
old-fashioned, but I do hope you wont 
begin using that expression, Clara I have got 
accustomed to hear you talking about men 
as rotters, and calling everything filthy and 
beastly, though I do think it horrible and 
unladylike But this last 1s really too much. 
Dont you think so, Colonel Pickering? 

PICKERING Dont ask me Ive been away 
in India for several years, and manners have 
changed so much that I sometimes dont 
know whether I’m at a respectable dinner- 
table or in a ship’s forecastle. 

crana It's all a matter of habit Theres no 
night or wrong in it Nobody means anything 
by it And it’s so quaint, and gives such a 
smart emphasis to things that are not m 
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themselves very witty. I find the new small 
talk delightful and quite innocent. 

MRS EYNSFORD ILL [rising] Well, after that, 
I think it's time for us to go 

Pickernng and Higgins rise. 

CLARA [rising] Oh yes we have three at- 
homes to go to still Goodbye, Mrs Higgins. 
Goodbye, Colonel Pickering Goodbye, Pro- 
fessor Higgins 

moains [coming grimly at her from the diwan, 
and accompanying her to the door} Goodbye Be 
sure you try on that small talk at the three 
at-homes Dont be nervous about it. Pitch it 
in strong 

cuana [all smiles] I will. Goodbye. Such 
nonsense, all this early Victorian prudery! 

uraains [femping her] Such damned non- 
sensel 

cuana Such bloody nonsense! 

MRS EYNSFOND HILL [convulsiwely] Claral 

ciara Hal ha! [She goes out radiant, con- 
scious of being thoroughly up to date, and ts 
heard descending the stars in a stream of silvery 
laughter] 

FREDDY [to the heavens at large] Well, I ask 
you— [He gies tt up, and comes to Mrs Higgins] 
Goodbye 

urns HIGGINS [shaking hands] Goodbye. 
Would you hke to meet Miss Doolittle again? 

Freppy feagerly] Yes, I should, most 
awfully 

Mns HIaatNs Well, you know my days 

FREDDY Yes Thanks awfully Goodbye 
[He goes out] 

MRS EYNSFORND HILL Goodbye, Mr Higgins, 

nicains Goodbye Goodbye 

MAS EYNSFORD HILL [to Pickering] It’s no 
use I shall never be able to bring myself to 
use that word. 

PICKERING Dont. It's not compulsory, you 
know Youll get on quite well without it. 

MRS EYNSFORD HILL, Only, Clara is so down 
on me if I am not positively reeking with the 
latest slang Goodbye 

Pickerina Goodbye [They shake hands] 

MRS EYNSFORD HILL [fo Mrs Higgins] You 
mustnt mind Clara. [Pickering, caiching from 
her lowered tone that this ts not meant for him to 
hear, discreetly joins Higgins at the mndor] 
We're so poor! and she gets so few parties, 
poor child! She doesnt qute know, [Mrs 
Higgins, seeing that her eyes are morst, takes her 
hand sympathehcally and goes smth her to the 
door] But the boy 1s mce Dont you think - 
so? 
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mrs uiaains Oh, quite mice I shall always 
be delighted-to see him 

MRS EYNSFORD HILL Thank you, dear 
Goodbye [She goes out] 

HiGains [eagerly] Well? Is Ehza presentable? 
[He swoops on his mother and drags her to the 
ottoman, where she sits down in Elkza’s place 
with her son on her left] 

Pickering returns to his char on her right 

ars nigas You silly boy, of course she’s 
not presentable She’s a triumph of your art 
and of her dressmaker’s, but 1f you suppose 
for a moment that she doesnt give herself 
away ın every sentence she utters, you must 
be perfectly cracked about her 

PICKERING But dont you think something 
might be done? Imean something to ehminate 
the sanguinary element from her conversa- 
ton. 

MRS HIGGINS Not as long as she 1s m Henry’s 
hands. 

Hicarns [aggreeved] Do you mean that my 
language 1s improper? 

MRS HicaIns No, dearest’ ıt would be 
quite proper—say on a canal barge, but it 
would not be proper for her at a garden 


party 

Hicarns [deeply injured] Well I must say— 

PIChERING [tnterrupting lim] Come, Higgins 
you must leam to know yourself. I havnt 
heard such language as yours since we used 
to review the volunteers m Hyde Park 
twenty years ago. 

niacins [sulktly] Oh, well, if you say so, I 
suppose I dont always talk hke a bishop 

MRS HIGGINS [qureting Henry mth a touch] 
Colonel Pickermg will you tell me what 
is the exact state of thngs in Wimpole 
Street? 

PICKERING [cheerfully as 1f this completely 
changed the subject] Well, I have come to hve 
there with Henry We work together at my 
Indian Dialects, and we think 1t more con- 
venient— 

MRS HIGGINS Quite so I know all about 
that it’s an excellent arrangement. But 
where does this girl hve? 

HIGGINS, With us, of course. Where should 
she hve? 

MRS HIcans But on what terms? Is she a 
servant? If not, what is she? 

PICKERING [slomly] I think I know what 
you mean, Mrs Hig 

Hiccivs Well, dash me if I do! Ive had to 
Work at the girl every day for months to get 
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her to her present pitch Besides she’s useful 

She knows where my things are, and remem- 
bers my appomtments and so forth 

. Mrs HIcGINs How does your housekeeper 
get on with her? 

Hiacins Mrs Pearce? Oh, she’s jolly glad 
to get so much taken off her hands, for before 
Elza came, she used to have to find things 
and remind me of my appomtments But 
she’s got some silly bee in her bonnet about 
Ehza She keeps saying “You dont think, 
sir’, doesnt she, Pick? 

PICKERING. Yes: thats the formula “You 
dont think, sir” Thats the end of every 
conversation about Elza 

niacins As if I ever stop thinking about 
the gil and her confounded vowels and con- 
sonants I’m worn out, thinking about her, 
and watching her lps and her teeth and her 
tongue, not to mention her soul, which as the 
quaintest of the lot. 

NRS HIGGINS You certainly are a pretty 
pair of babies, playing with your hve doll 

uicains Playing! The hardest job I ever 
tackled make no mistake about that, mother 
But you have noidea how fnghtfully interest- 
ing it ss to take a human being and change 
her into a quite different human being by 
creating a new speech for her It’s filing up 
the deepest gulf that separates class from 

lass and soul from soul 

PICKERING [dramng hts chair closer to Mrs 
Higgins and bending over to her eagerly} Yes 
it’s enormously interesting I assure you, 
Mrs Higgins, we take Elza very seriously 
Every week—every day almost—there 1s 
some new change [Closer again] We keep 
records of every stage—dozens of gramo- 
phone disks and photographs— 

nacains [assatlng her at the other ear] Yes, 
by George. it’s the most absorbing experi- 
ment I ever tackled She regularly fills our 
lives up doesnt she, Pick? 

PICKERING We're always talking Ehza. 

Hicatns Teaching Eliza 

PICKERING Dressing Ehza 

Mrs Hiaaiss What! 

nicains Inventing new Elzas 

HIGGINS You know, she has 

the most extra- 


Iang| Ordimary quick- 

ee ness of ear 
PICKERING I assure you, my 
dear Mrs Higgins, 


that girl 
2 B 
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HIGOINS just lke a parrot Pickrrina But what? 
Ive tried her wath Mns itaains [unconscrously dating herself by 
[speaking] every the nord] A problem 
PICKERING | together} }1s a gemus She can ricnentna Oh, I see The problem of how 
play the piano | to pass her off as a lady 
quite beautifully wicaixs I'll solve that problem Ive half 
HIGGINS possiblesortofsound | solved ıt alread} 
that a human be- sins naars No, you two infinitely stupid 
mg can make— | male creatures the problem of what is to be 
PICKERING We have taken her | done with her afterwards 
to classical con- wroarns I dont see anything in that She 
certs and to music | can go her own way, with all the advantages 
HIGGINS Continentaldialects, | I have given her 
African dialects, mns usaatss The advantages of that poor 
Hottentot woman who was here just now! The manners 
PICKERING halls, and it’s all the | and habits that disqualify a fine lady from 
thesametoher she | earning her own hving without giving her a 
plays everything | fine lady ‘s income! Is that what you mean? 
HIGGINS clicks, things ıt took Pickentne [indulgently, being rather bored] 
| me years to get | Oh, that will be all nght, Mrs Higgins [Ile 
hold of, and rises to go] 
PICKERING she hears nght off uicans [rising also} We'll find her some 
when she comes } hght employment 
| home, whether it’s PICKERING She's happy enough Dont you 
HIGGINS she picks them up | worry about her Goodbye [He shakes hands 
hke a shot, nght | as tf he sere consoling a frightened child, and 
away, as if she | makes for the door] 
had nicams Anyhow, theres no good bother- 
PICKERING È en and | ingnow The thing’s done Goodbye, mother 
Brahms or Lehar | (He kisses her, and follows Pickering] 
and LionelMonch- PICKERING [turning for a final consolation] 
ton, There are plenty of openings We'll do whats 
HIGGINS been at it all her | mght Goodbye 
hfe niaoms [to Pickering as they go out together] 
PICKERING though si. months | Lets take her to the Shakespear exhibition 
ago, she'd never | at Earls Court 
as much as PICKERING Yes lets Her remarks will be 


touched a prano— | delicious 
HRS HIGGINS [putting her fingers in her ears, Hicains She'll mime all the people for us 
as they are by this time shouttng one another | when we get home 
down rath an intolerable noise} Sh-sh-sh—sh! PickERING Ripping [Both are keard laugh- 


[They stop] ing as they go downstairs] 
PICKERING I beg your pardon [He draws MRS HIGGINS [rises mith an empatrent bounce, 
Fas chnr back apologetically] and returns to her work at the sriting-table She 


nicarns Sorry When Pickering starts | sweeps a litter of disarranged papers out of her 
shoutmg nobody can get a wordim edgeways | way snatches a shect of paper from ker station- 

urs HIcamvs Be quiet, Henry Colonel | ery case, and tries resolutely to write At the 
Pickermg dont you realize that when Ehza | third line she gives tt up, flings down her pen, 
walked into Wimpole Street, something | grips the table angrily and exclaims] Oh, men! 
walked in with her? men!! men!!! 

PICKERING Her father did But Henry soon ACT IV 


got nd of hm 
MRS HIGGINS It would have been more to The Wimpole Street laboratory Midnight 
the point if her mother had But as her | Nobody ın the room The cloch on ihe mantel- 


mother didnt something else did prece strikes tivelve The fire ts not alight itis a 
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summer night 

Presently Higgins and Pickering are heard on 
the stairs 

Hiccrns [calling down to Pickering] I say, 
Pick lock up, will you? I shant be going out 
again 

PickERING Right Can Mrs Pearce go to 
bed? We dont want anything more, do we? 

naars Lord, no! 

Elsa opens the door and ts seen on the lighted 
landing ın opera cloak, brillant evening dress, 
and diamonds, with fan, flowers, and all acces- 
sories She comes to the hearth, and smttches on 
the electric lights there She ts tired her pallor 
contrasts strongly mth her darl. eyes and hair, 
and her expression ts almost tragic She takes off 
her cloak, puts her fan and flowers on the prano, 
and sits down on the bench, brooding and stlent 
Ihgguns, wn evening dress, wth overcoat and hat, 
comes in, carring a smoking zachet which he has 
picked up downstairs He takes off the hat and 
overcoat, throws them carelessly on the newspaper 
stand, disposes of his coat in the same way, puts 
on the smoking jacket, and throws himself 
wearily into the easy-charr at the hearth Picker- 
ing, stmilarly attrred, comes tn He also takes off 
hts hat and overcoat, and ts about to throw them 
on Higgzns’s when he hesttates 

PICKERING Tsay Mrs Pearce will row if we 
leave these things lying about ın the drawing 
room 

nicains Oh, chuck them over the ban- 
nisters into the hall She'll find them there 
m the morning and put them away all right 
She'll think we were drunk 

PICKERING We are, shightly Are there any 
letters? 

nicains I didnt look [Pickering tahes the 
overcoats and hats and goes downstairs Riggins 
begins half singing half yawning an air from 
La Fanewlla del Golden West Suddenly he 
stops and exclaims] I wonder where the devil 
my shppers are! 

Eliza looks at lum darkly, then reses suddenly 
and leaves the room 

Figgins yawns agam, and resumes kis song 

Pickering returns, mith the contents of the 
letter-box ın hts hand 

PICKERING Only circulars, and this coro- 
neted billet-doux for you (He throws the 
circulars into the fender, and posts himself on 
the kearth-rug, with hus back to the grate}. 

HIGGINS [glancing at the brllet-doux] Money- 

lender (He throws the letter after the circulars] 

Ehza returns nith a par of large down-at-heel 
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shppers She places them on the carpet before 
Higgins, and stts as before nithout a word 

nicains [yauneng again] Oh Lord! What an 
evening! What a crew! What a silly tom- 
foolery! [He rarses his shoe to unlace ıt, and 
catches sight of the shppers He stops wnlacing 
and looks at them as tf they had appeared there 
of their own accord) Oh! theyre there, are 
they? 

PICKERING [stretching himself] Well, I feel 
abit tired It’s been a long day The garden 
party, a dinner party, and the opera! Rather 
too much of a good thing But youve won 
your bet, Higgins Ehza did the tuck, and 
something to spare, eh? 

HIGGINS [fervently] Thank God it’s over! 

Elisa finches nolenily, but they take no 
notice of her, and she recovers herself and sits 
stontly as before. 

PICKERING Were you nervous at the garden 
party? Iwas Elza didnt seem a bit nervous 

nicgins Oh, she wasnt nervous I knew 
she’d be allright No it’s the strain of putting 
the job through all these months that has 
told onme It was interesting enough at first, 
while we were at the phonetics, but after 
that I got deadly sick of it If I hadnt backed 
myself to do ıt I should have chucked the 
whole thing up two months ago It was a 
silly notion the whole thing has been a bore 

PICKERING Oh come! the garden party was 
fnghtfully exciting My heart began beating 
hke anything 

Hiecmns Yes, for the first three minutes 
But when I saw we were gomg to win hands 
down, I felt hke a bear in a cage, hanging 
about domg nothing The dinner was worse: 
sitting gorging there for over an hour, with 
nobody but a damned fool of a fashionable 
woman to talk to! I tell you, Pickering, never 
again for me No more artificial duchesses 
The whole thing has been simple purgatory 

PICKERING Youve never been broken in 

roperly to the social routine [Strolling over 
to the prano| I rather enjoy dippmg mto it 
occasionally myself. ıt makes me feel young 
again Anyhow, it was a great success’ an 
immense success J was quite frightened once 
or twice because Ehza was doing it so well 
You see, lots of the real people cant do 1t at 
all theyre such fools that they think style 
comes by nature to people in their position; 
and so they never learn. Theres always 
something professional about doing a thing 
superlatively well 
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uigoins Yes thats what drives me mad’ 
the silly people dont know ther own silly 
business [It:stng] However, it’s over and 
done with, and now I can go to bed at Inst 


without dreading tomorrow 
Elisa's beauty becomes murderous 


pickentna Ithmbk I shall turnin too Still, 


it’s been a great oceasion a triumph for you 
Goodnight [He gocs] 


nicains [folloring lam] Goodmght [Over 


hus shoulder, at the door| Put out the hghts, 


Ehza and tell Mrs Pearce not to mahe 


coffee for me in the morning I'll take tea 
[He goes out] 


Eliza tries to control herself and feel indifferent 
as she rises and walks across to the hearth to 
switch off the lights By the lime she gets there 
she ıs on the point of screaming She sits down in 


Higgins’s char and holds on hard to the arms 
Finally she gives way and flings herself furiously 
on the floor, raging 

wiacins [12 despairing wrath outside] What 
the devil have I done with my shppers? [He 
appears at the door] 

LIZA [snatching up ihe shippers, and hurling 
them at hım one after the other mth all her force] 
There are your shppers And there Take 
your slippers, and may you never have a 
day’s luck with them! 

uiaoins [astounded] What on earth—I! [He 
comes to her) Whats the matter? Get up [He 
pulls her up| Anything wrong? 

11za [breathless] Nothmg wrong—with you 


Iye. won your bet for you, havnt_J? Thats 

enough for yoy {dont matter, I suppose 
naas You won my bet! You! Presump- 

tuons insect! L wonat. What did you throw 


those shppers at me for? 
Tiza Because I wanted to smash your face, 


Pd hke to kill you, you selfish brute Why 
didnt you leave me where you picked me 
out of—in the gutter? You thank God it’s all 
over, and that now you can throw me back 
again there, do you? [She crisps her fingers 
Jrantcally} 

HIGGINS [looking at her in cool wonder) The 
creature 1s nervous, after all 

LIZA [gwes a suffocated scream of fury, and 
instinchvely darts her nails at his face)! 

HIGGINS [catching her wrists) Ah! would you? 
Claws in, you cat How dare you shew your 
temper to me? Sit down and be quet [He 
throws her roughly into the easy-chasr] 

Liza [crushed by supertor strength and werght| 
Whats to become of me? Whats to become 
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of mc? 

maons How the devil do I know whats to 
become of you? What does it matter what 
becomes of you? 

117A You dont care I know you dont care 
You wouldnt care ff I was dead I’m nothing 
to you—not so much as them slippers. 

mais [thundering] Those shppers 

Liza [arith bitter submission} Those slippers 
I didnt think it made any difference now 

A pause Ekza hopeless and crushed Higgins 
a hille uneasy 

utcoIns [in his lofttest manner] Why have 
you begun gomg on hke this? May I ask 
whether you complain of your treatment 
here? 

uza No 

niooins Has anybody behaved badly to 
you? Colonel Pickering? Mrs Pearce? Any of 
the servants? 

uza No 

uiaains I presume you dont pretend that 
Thave treated you badly? 

tiza No 

utaains Iam glad to hear it [He moderates 
hts tone} Perhaps youre tired after the strain 
of the day Will you have a glass of cham- 
pagne? [He moves towards the door} 

Liza No [Recollecting her manners] Thank 
you 

u1aarns [good-Aumored again] This has been 
coming on you for some days I suppose it 
was natural for you to be anxious about the 
garden party But thats all over now [He 
pats her kindly on the shoulder She sorithes} 
Theres nothing more to worry about 

u1zA No Nothing more for you to worry 
about [She suddenly rises and gets away from 
hım by gomg to the pano bench, where she stts 
and ludes her face) Oh God! I wish I was 
dead 

HIGOINS [staring after her tn sincere surprise] 
Why? In heaven's name, why? (Reasonably, 
going to her} Listen to me, Elza All this 
irritation is purely subjective 

Liza I dont understand I’m too ignorant. 

nicaINs It's only imagimation Low sprits 
and nothing else Nobody's hurting you 
Nothing’s wrong You go to bed hke a good 
gurl and sleep 1t off Have a httle cry and 
say your prayers that will make you com- 
fortable 

uza I heard your prayers “Thank God 
it’s all over!” 

HIGGINS [impatiently] Wel, dont you thank 
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God it’s all over? Now you are free and can 
do what you hke. 

uiza (pulling herself together nm desperation| 
What am I fit for? What have you left me fit 
for? Where am I to go? What am I to do? 
Whats to become of me? 

nicams [enlightened, but not at all impressed) 
Oh, thats whats worrying you, 1s 1t? [He 
thrusts his hands into hus pockets, and walks 
about tn hts usual manner, ratiling the contents 
of hus pockets, as xf condescending to a trivial 
subject out of pure kindness] I shouldnt bother 
about it rf I were you I should imagine you 
wont have much difficulty in setthng your- 
self somewhere or other, though I hadnt quite 
realized that you were going away [She 
looks quickly at hum he does not look at her, but 
examines the dessert stand on the piano and 
decides that he null eat an apple] You might 
marry, you know. [He bites a large pece out 
of the apple and munches ıt norly] You see, 
Elza, all men are not confirmed old bachelors 
bke me and the Colonel Most men are the 
marrying sort (poor devils!); and youre not 
bad-looking it’s quite a pleasure to look at 
you sometimes—not now, of course, because 
youre crying and looking as ugly as the very 
devil, but when youre all nght and quite 
yourself, youre what I should call attractave 
That 1s, to the people in the marrying lme, 
you understand You go to bed and have a 
good nice rest; and then get up and look at 
yourself in the glass; and you wont feel so 
cheap 

Elsa again looks at hum, speechless, and does 
not stir 

The look ts quite lost on kum he eats his apple 
with a dreamy expression of happiness, as tt 1s 
quite a good one 

Hicorns [a genial afterthought occurring to 
him] I daresay my mother could find some 
chap or other who would do very well 

uza We were above that at the corner of 
Tottenham Court Road 

Hicons [waking up] What do you mean? 

uza. 1 sold flowers I didnt sell myself 
Now youve made a lady of me I’m not fit to 
sell anything else. I wish youd left me where 
you found me 

HiaGins [slinging the core of the apple de- 
etstvely into the grate) Tosh, Ehza Dont you 
insult human relations by dragging all this 
cant about buying and sellmg ito 1t You 
neednt marry the fellow if you dont hke um 

tiza What else am I to do? 
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nicains, Oh, lots of things What about 
your old idea of a flomst’s shop? Packenng 
could set you up in one he’s lots of money 
[Chuchling| He'll have to pay for all those togs 
you have been wearing today, and that, with 
the hire of the jewellery, will make a big 
hole in two hundred pounds Why, si months 
ago you would have thought it the muillen- 
mum to have a flower shop of your own. 
Come! youll be all mght I must clear off to 
bed I’m dewhsh sleepy By the way, I came 
down for something I forget what ıt was 

LIZA Your shppers 

nicas Oh yes, of course You shied them 
at me [He pichs them up, and ts going out when 
she rises and speaks to him) 

Liza Before you go, sir— 

HIGGINS [dropping the slippers in is surprise 
at her calling him Sır) Eh? 

uza Do my clothes belong to me or to 
Colonel Pickermg? 

HIGGINS [coming bach. nto the room as uf her 
question were the very chmax of unreason)| What 
the devil use would they be to Pickering? 

uizA He might want them for the next 
girl you pick up to expenment on 

HIGGINS [shocked and hurt) is that the way 
you feel towards us? 

uza I dont want to hear anything more 
about that All I want to know is whether 
anything belongs to me My own clothes 
were burnt, 

yIcGINs But what does it matter? Why 
need you start bothering about that in the 
middle of the night? 

u1za I want to know what I may take away 
with me I dont want to be accused of steal- 
mg 

HIGGINS [now deeply wounded) Stealng! 
You shouldnt have said that, Ehza That 
shews a want of feeling 

tza I'm sorry I’m only a common ignor- 
ant girl, and in my station I have to be care- 
ful There cant be any feelings between the 
hke of you and the lke of me Please will you 
tell me what belongs to me and what doesnt? 

HIGGINS [very sulky] You may take the 
whole damned houseful 1f you hke Except 
the jewels Theyre red Wall that satisfy 
you? [He turns on his heel and ts about to go in 
extreme dudgeon] 

LIZA [drinking wn his emotion hke nectar, and 
nagging lam lo provoke a further supply) Stop, 
please. [She takes off her zewels]. Will 5 ou take 
these to your room and keep them safe? I 
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dont want to run the nsh of ther being 
missing 

aan [ furtous} Hand them over [Ske puts 
them nto his hands) If these belonged to me 
mstead of to the jew eller, I'd ram them down 
your ungrateful thront [Ife perfunctorily 
thrusts them into lus pocl ets, unconsctously de- 
corating himself mith the protruding ends of the 
chatns] 

uiza [taking a ring off] This ring isnt the 
yeweller’s it’s the one you bought me in 
Brighton I dont want it now [Higgins dashes 
the ring wolently into the fireplace, and turns on 
her so threateningly that she crouches over the 
prano with her hands over her face, and exclarms] 
Dont you hit me 

niactns Hit you! You infamous creature, 
how dare you accuse me of such a thing? It 
25 you who have nt me You have wounded 
me to the heart. 

UZA [thrilling mith hidden 70y} I'm glad Ive 
got a httle of my own back, anyhow 

HIGGINS [nith dignity, in hts finest professional 
style] You hase caused me to lose my temper 
a thing that has hardly ever happened to me 
before I prefer to say nothing more tomght 
I am going to bed 

uiza [pertly] Youd better leave a note for 
Mrs Pearce about the coffee, for she wont be 
told by me 

uiaans [ formally} Damn Mrs Pearce, and 
damn the coffee, and damn you, and damn 
my own folly in having lavished hard-earned 
knowledge and the treasure of my regard 
and intimacy on a heartless guttersmpe [He 
goes out mih impressive decorum, and spoils tt 
by slammıng the door savagely} 

Ehsa smiles for the first ume, expresses her 
feelings by a wild pantomime in which an mita- 
tion of Higgens’s eat 18 confused suth her own 
triumph, and finally goes down on her knees on 
the hearthrug to look for the ring 


ACT V 


Mrs Higgins’s draning room She ıs at her 
soriing-table as before The parlor-maid comes 
in 

THE PARLOR-MAID [at the door] Mr Henry, 
maam, 1s downstairs with Colonel Pickering 

mas Hicains Well, shew them up 

THE PARLOR-MAID Theyre using the tele- 
phone, manam Telephoning to the police, I 
think 


ars HIGGINS Whati 
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THE PAnLon-MAID f[eoming further ın and 
lowering her voce) Mr Henry as in a state, 
maam J thought I’d better tell you 

mns wieaiss If you had told me that Mr 
Henry was not in a state it would have been 
more surprising Tell them to come up when 
theyse finished with the police I suppose 
he’s lost something 

THF PARLOR-MAID Yes, maam [going] 

sins niooms Go upstmrs and tell Miss 
Doolittle that Mr Henry and the Colonel are 
here Ask her not to come down til I send 
for her 

THF PARLOR-MaIp Yes, maam 

Higgins bursts in’ He ts, as the parlor-nad 
has said, in a state 

moarns Look here, mother heres a con- 
founded thing! 

mrs niaams Yes, dear Good morning [Fle 
checks his ımpalience and kisses her, wlalst the 
poarlor-ma:d goes oul} What 1s it? 

means Ehza’s bolted 

uns nicains [calmly continuing her nriting] 
You must have frightened her 

utcatns Frightened her! nonsense! She 
was left last mght, as usual, to turn out the 
lights and all that, and instead of going to 
bed she changed her clothes and went nght 
off her bed wasnt slept im She came ina cab 
for her things before seven this morning, and 
that fool Mrs Pearce Iet her have them with- 
out telling me a word about ıt What am I 
to do? 

ans Hiagatns Do without, I’m afraid, Henry 
The girl has a perfect mght to leave if she 
chooses 

miaains {wandering dtstractedly across the 
room] But I cant find anything I dont know 
what appointments Ive got I'm— [Pickering 
comes in Mrs Higgins puts down her pen and 
turns away from the writing-table] 

pickenina [shaking hands] Good mormng, 
Mrs Higgins Has Henry told you? [He stis 
down. on the ottoman} 

uigains What does that ass of an mspector 
say? Have you offered a reward? 

MRS HIGGINS [rising in wndignant amasement] 
You dont mean to say you have set the police 
after Ehza 

nicains Of course What are the police 
for? What else could we do? [He sits in the 
Elisabethan chair] 

PickERING The inspector made a lot of 
difficulties I really think he suspected us of 
some improper purpose 
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ups HIGstNs Well, of course he did What 
night have you to go to the police and give 
the girl’s name as 1f she were a thief, or a 
lost umbrella, or something? Really! [She sits 
down again, deeply vexed) 

niacins But we want to find her 

pickerING We cant let her go hke this, 
you know, Mrs Higgins What were we to 
do? 

MRS HIGarvs You have no more sense, 
either of you, than two children Why— 

The parlor-matd comes ın and breaks off the 
conversation 

THE PARLOR-MAID Mr Henry a gentleman 
wants to see you very particular He’s been 
sent on from Wimpole Street 

nicains Oh, bother! I cant see anyone 
now Who 1s 1t? 

THE PARLOR-MAID A Mr Doolittle, sir 

PICKERING Doolittle! Do you mean the 
dustman? 

THE PARLOR-MAID Dustman! Oh no, sir a 
gentleman X 

HIGGINS [springing up exertedly] By George, 
Pick, 1t’s some relative of hers that she’s gone 
to Somebody we know nothing about [To 
the parlor-maid| Send him up, quick. 

THE PARLOR-MAID Yes, sir [She goes] 

Hicarns[eagerly, gong to his mother) Genteel 
relatives! now we shall hear something. [He 
sits down in the Chippendale char] 

Mrs HIagiIns Do you know any of her 
people? 

PICKERING Only her father. the fellow we 
told you about 

THE PARLOR-MAID [announeng] Mr Doo- 
httle [She mthdraws] 

Doolk:tile enters He ts brilliantly dressed ın a 
new fashionable Jfrock-coat, mih white wastcoat 
and grey trousers A flower in his buttonhole, a 
dasshng silk hat, and patent leather shoes com- 
plete the effect He 1s too concerned mth the 
business he has come on to notice Mrs Higgins 
He walks straight to Higgins, and accosts him 
milh vehement reproach 7 

DOOLITTLE [indicating hs own person) See 
here! Do you see this? You done this 

nicas Done what, man? 

DOOLITTLE Ths, I tell you Look at it 
Look at ths hat Look at this coat 

PICKERING. Has Ehza been buymg you 
clothes? 

DooLrTtLe Eliza! not she Not half Why 
would she buy me clothes? 

ans Hiacmss Good mornmng, Mr Doolittle 
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Wont you sit down? 

DOOLITTLE [taken aback as he becomes con- 
scious that he has forgotten his hostess] Asking 
your pardon, maam [He approaches her and 
shakes her proffered hand) Thank you [He 
sits down on the ottoman, on Pichering’s right} 
I am that full of what has happened to me 
that I cant think of anything else. 

uigcins What the dickens has happened 
to your 

DOOLITTLE I shouldnt mind 3f 1t had only 
happened to me anything mght happen 
to anybody and nobody to blame but Provid- 
ence, as you might say But this 1s something 
that you done to me yes, you, Henry 
Higgins 

HicaIns Have you found Ehza? Thats the 
point 

DOOLITTLE Have you lost her? 

HIGGINS Yes 

DOOLITTLE You have all the luck, you have 
I amt found her, but she'll find me quick 
enough now after what you done to me 

MRS HIGGINS But what has my son done 
to you, Mr Doolittle? 

DOOLITTLE Done to me! Rumed me De- 
stroyed my happiness Tied me up and 
delivered me into the hands of middle class 
morahty 

utaams [reseng tntolerantly and standing over 
Doolittle} Youre raving Youre drunk. Youre 
mad [I gave you five pounds After that I 
had two conversations with you, at half-a- 
crown an hour Ive never seen you since. 

DOOLTTTLE Oh! Drunk! am I? Mad! am I? 
Tell me this Did you or did you not wnite a 
letter to an old bighter in America that was 
giving five milhons to found Moral Reform 
Societies all over the world, and that wanted 
you to invent a universal language for him? 

Hiacins What! Ezra D Wannafeller! He’s 
dead [He sets down agan carelessly) 

DOOLITTLE. Yes he’s dead; and I’m done 
for Now did you or did you not wnite a letter 
to him to say that the most original morahst 
at present mm England, to the best of your 
knowledge, was Alfred Doolittle, a common 
dustman 

HIGGINS. Oh, after your last visit Í remem- 
ber making some silly joke of the kmd. 

DOOLITTLE Ah! you may well call it a silly 

oke It put the hd on me nght enough Just 
ve him the chance he wanted to shew that 
encans is not hke us that they recognize 

d respect merit in every class of hfe, how- 
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ever humble Them words is n his bloomng 
will, m which, Henry Ihggms, thanks to 
your silly joking, he leaves me a share in 
lus Pre-digested Cheese Trust worth three 
thousand a year on condition that I lecture 
for Ins Wannafeller Moral Reform World 
League as often as they ask me up to six 
times a year 

mieains The devil he docs! Whew! 
[Brightening suddenly] What a lark! 

pickentna A safe thing for you, Doohttlc 
They wont ash you twice 

DOOLITTLE. It amt the lecturmg I mind 
I'll lecture them blue in the face, I will, and 
not turn a har It’s making a gentleman of 
me that I object to Who asked mm to mahe 
a gentleman of me? I was happy I was free 
I touched pretty mgh everybody for money 
when I wanted it, same as I touched you, 
Henry Higgins Now I am worrited, tied 
neck and heels, and everybody touches me 
for money It’s a fine thing for you, says my 
solicitor Is 1t? says I You mean it’s a good 
thing for you, I says When I was a poor man 
and had a solicitor once when they found a 
pram in the dust cart, he got me off, and got 
shut of me and got me shut of hım as quch 
as he could Same with the doctors used to 
shove me out of the hospital before I could 
hardly stand on my legs, and nothing to pay 
Now they finds out that I'm not a healthy 
man and cant hve unless they looks after me 
twice a day In the house I’m not let do a 
hand’s turn for myself somebody else must 
do it and touch me for it. A year ago I hadnt 
a relative in the world except two or three 
that wouldnt speak tome Now Ive fifty, and 
not a decent week’s wages among the lot of 
them I have to hve for others and_not for 
myself thats muddle class morality} You 
talk of losing Ehza. Dont you be affious I 
bet she’s on my doorstep by this she that 
could support herself easy by selling flowers 
if I wasnt respectable And the next one to 
touch me will be you, Henry Enggins I'll 
have to learn to speak middle class language 
from you, instead of speaking proper Eng- 
lsh Thats where youll come in, and I dare- 
say thats what you done 1t for 

MRS HiGaiIns But, my dear Mr Doolittle, 
you need not suffer all this 1f you are really 
in earnest Nobody can force you to accept 
this bequest You can repudiate it Isnt that 
so, Colonel Pickering? 

PICKERING I believe so 
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DOOLITTLF [softemng his manner in deference 
to her sex} Thats the tragedy of1t, maam It's 
casy to sny chuck it, but I haynt the nerve 
Which of us has? We're all inturmdated In- 
timidated, maam thats what we are What 
1s there for me if I chuck it but the workhouse 
in my old age? I have to dye my hair already 
to keep my job as a dustman If] was one of 
the deserving poor, and had put by a bit, I 
could chuck 3t, but then why should I, acause 
the deserving poor might as well be million- 
mres for all the happiness they ever has, 

iThey dont hnow what happiness 1s But I, 

as onc of the undeserving poor, have nothing 
between me and the pauper's uruform but 
this here blasted three thousand a year that 
shoves me into the middle class (Excuse the 
expression maam youd use it yourself if 
you had my provocation) Theyse got you 
every way you turn it’s a choice between 
the Skully of the workhouse and the Char 
By dis of the middle class, and I havnt the 
nerve for the workhouse Intimdated thats 
what Iam Broke Bought up Happier men 
than me will call for my dust, and touch me 
for their tip, and T'I looh on helpless, and 
envy them And thats what your son has 
brought me to [fe ts overcome by emotion] 

uns micains Well, I’m very glad youre 
not gomg to do anything foolish, Mr Doo 
httle For this solves the problem of Ehza’s 
future You can provide for her now 

DOOLITILF [mith melancholy resignation] Yes, 
maam I'm expected to provide for everyone 
now, out of three thousand a year 

uigatns [yumping up] Nonsense! he cant 
provide for her He shant provide for her 
She doesnt belong to hm I pmd hm five 
pounds for her Doolittle either youre an 
honest man or a rogue 

DOOLITTLE [ftolerantly] A little of both, 
Henry, hke the rest of us a httle of both 

n1agıns Well, you took that money for the 
girl and you have no mght to take her as 
well 

uns HIGorns Henry dont be absurd If 
you want to know where Ehza is, she 1s 
upstairs 

nicains [amazed] Upstairs!!! Then I shall 
jolly soon fetch her downstairs [He makes 
resolutely for the door] 

MRS HIGGINS [rising and folloning him) Be 
quiet, Henry Sit down 

Higains [— 

ursuHigoins Sitdown, dear, and listentome 
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migatvs Oh very well, very well, very well 
[He throws lumself ungraciously on the ottoman, 
swith hus face towards the mndows} But I think 
you might have told us this half an hour 
ago 

se niccins Ehza came to me this morn- 
mg She passed the mght partly walkmg 
about in a rage, partly trying to throw her- 
self into the nver and bemg afraid to, and 
partly mn the Carlton Hotel. She told me of 
the brutal way you two treated her 

HIGGINS [bounding up agan) What! 

PICKERING [rising also} My dear Mrs Hig- 
gins, she’s been telling you stories We didnt 
treat her brutally We hardly said a word to 
her, and we parted on particularly good 
terms (Turning on Higgins] Higgms did 
you bully her after I went to bed? 

Hicains Just the other way about She 
threw my shppers m my face She behaved 
m the most outrageous way I never gave her 
the shghtest provocation The slippers came 
bang into my face the moment I entered the 
room—before I had uttered a word And 
used perfectly awful language. 

PICKERING [astonished] But why? What did 
we do to her? 

urs Ioas I thnk I know pretty well 
what you did The girl 1s naturally rather 
affectionate, I think Isnt she, Mr Doohttle? 

poouitric Very tender-hearted, maam 
Takes after me 

Mrs uicoins Just so She had become 
attached to you both She worked very hard 
for you, Henry! I dont think you quite realize 
what anything im the nature of brain work 
means to a girl hike that Well, 1t seems that 
when the great day of trial came and she 
did this wonderful thing for you without 
making a single mistake, you two sat there 
and never said a word to her, but talked 
together of how glad you were that ıt was 
all over and how you had been bored with 
the whole thing And then you were sur- 
pnsed because she threw your shppers at 
you! J should have thrown the firerrons at 
you 

niccins We sad nothing except that we 
ao and wanted to go to bed Did we, 

1c 


PICKERING [shrugging his shoulders] That 
Was all 

MRS HIGGINS [trontcally}] Quite sure? 

PICKERING Absolutely Really, that was all 

urs NIgams You didnt thank her, or pet 
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her, or admıre her, or tell her how splendid 
she’d been 

Hicams [rmpatently] But she knew all about 
that We didnt make speeches to her, if thats 
what you mean ` 

PICKERING [conscience stricken] Perhaps we 
were a little inconsiderate. Is she very angry? 

MRS HIGGINS [returning to her place at the 
goriting-table] Well, Pm afrad she wont go 
back to Wimpole Street, especially now that 
Mr Doolittle 1s able to keep up the position 
you have thrust on her, but she says she 1s 
quite willing to meet you on fnendly terms 
and to let bygones be bygones 

HIGGINS [furous] Is T by George? Ho! 

MRS HIGGINS If you promise to behave 
yourself, Henry, I’ll ask her to come down 
If not, go home, for you have taken up quite 
enough of my time 

uicerns. Oh, allright Very well Pick: you 
behave yourself. Let us put on our best 
Sunday manners for this creature that we 
picked out of the mud [He flings himself 
sulkaly anto the Elizabethan charr} 

DOOLITTLE [remonstrating| Now, now, Henry 
Higgins! have some consideration for my 
feelings as a middle class man 

mrs Hicains Remember your promise, 
Henry [She presses the bell-button on the writing- 
table] Mr Doohttle will you be so good as to 
step out on the balcony for a moment I dont 
want Elza to have the shock of your news 
until she has made ıt up with these two 
gentlemen. Would you mind? 

DOOLITTLE As you wish, lady. Anything 
to help Henry to keep her off my hands [He 
disappears through the mndon| 

Lhe parlor-maid answers the bell Prchering 
sits down in Doolitile’s place 

MRS HIGGINS Ask Miss Doolittle to come 
down, please 

THEPARLOR-MAID Yes,maam [She goes out]. 

MRS HIGGINS. Now, Henry be good 

Hiccins I am behaving myself perfectly 

Pickentnc He is doing his best, Mrs 
Higgins 

A pause Higgins throws bach his head; 
stretches out his legs, and begins to whtsile 

MRS HIGGINS. Henry, dearest, you dont look 
at all mee ın that attitude. 

HIGGINS [pulung himself together} I was not 
trying to look nice, mother 

MRS HIGGINS It doesnt matter, dear I only 
wanted to make you speak 

Hicamss Why? 
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Mars wtaains Because you cant speak and 
winstle at the same time 

Ihggins groans Another very trying pause 

logins [springing up, out of patience) 
Where the devl is that girl? Are we to wait 
here all day? 

Eliza enters, sunny, self-possessed, and giving 
@ slaggeringly convincing exibition of case of 
manner She carries a litile srorkbashel, and ts 
very much at home Pickering ts loo much talen 
aback to rise 

LIZA, How do you do, Professor Iiggms? 
Are you quite well? 

nioains [choking] Am I— [He can no more} 

tiza But of course you are’ you are never 
ill So glad to see you again, Colonel Picker- 
ing [He rises hastely, and they shake hands] 
Quite chilly ths morning, isnt 1t? [She sits 
donn on his left He stts beside her} 

noams Dont you dare try this game on 
me I taught st to you, and it doesnt take me 
m Getup and come home, and dont be a fool 

Elisa takes a prece of needlework from her 
basket, and begins to slitch at tt, mthout taking 
the least notice of thes outburst 

uns roars Very micely put, indced, 
Henry No woman could resist such an invita- 
tion 

niacrvs You let her alone, mother Let 
her speak for herself You will jolly soon see 
whether she has an idea that I havnt put 
rato her head or a word that I havnt put 
mto her mouth I tell you I have created 
ths thing out of the squashed cabbage leaves 
of Covent Garden, aud woe she pretends to 
play the fine lady with me 

MRS HIGGINS [placidiy}] Yes, dear, but youll 
sit down, wont you? 

Higgins sits down agan, savagely 

LIZA [to Pickering, taking no apparent notice 
af Higgins, and working away defy] Wy ou 
drop me altogether now that the experiment 
25 over, Colonel Pickering? 

PICKERING Oh dont You mustnt think of 
It as an experiment It shocks me, somehow 

zza Oh, I'm only a squashed cabbage 
leaf— 

PICKERING [impulsively] No 

LIZA [continuing quietly] —but I owe so 
much to you that I should be very unhappy 
if you forgot me 

PICKERING It’s very kind of you to say so, 
Miss Doohttle 

uza lts not because you pad for my 
dresses I know you are generous to every- 
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body wth moncy But st was from you that 
I learnt really mee manners; and that is what 
makes one a Indy, isnt 1t? You see at was so 
very difficult for me with the example of 
Professor Higgins always before me I was 
brought up to be just hke him, unable to 
control myself, and using bad language on 
the shghtest provocation And I should never 
have known that ladies and gentlemen didnt 
behave lhe that if you hadnt been there 
utaains Well!! 

rickFnina Oh, thats only his way, you 
know He doesnt mean it 

Liza Oh, Z didnt mean it either, when I was 
a flower girl It was only my way But you 
see J did at, and thats what makes the differ- 
ence after all 

rickeri\a No doubt Still, he taught ou 
to speak, and I couldnt have done that, zou 
know 

urza [érevrally} OF course that xs Ins pro- 
fession 

nracins Damnation! 

LIZA [continuing] It was just hhe learning 
to dance in the fashionable way there was 
nothing more than that in it. But do you 
know what began my real education? 

Pickentna What? 

LIZA [stopping her work for a moment) Your 
calling me Miss Doolittle that day when I 
first came to Wimpole Street. That was the 
beginmng of self-respect for me [Ske re- 
sumes her stttching| And there were a hundred 
little things you never noticed, because they 
came naturally to you Things about stand- 
ing up and taking off your hat and opening 
doors— 

richenine Oh, that was nothing 

Luza Yes things that shewed you thought 
and felt about me as if I were something 
better than a scullery-maid, though of course 
I know you would have been wee the same 
to a scullery-maid if she had been let mto 
the drawmg room You never took off your 
boots in the dimng room when I was there 

PICKERING You musint mind that Hig- 
gins takes off his boots all over the place 

uiza IT know I am not blaming him It 1s 
his way, 1snt1t? But 1t made such a difference 
to me that you didnt do it You see, really 
and truly, apart from the things anyone can 
pick up (the dressing and the proper way of 
speaking, and so on), the difference between 
a lady and a flower girl is not how she be- 
haves, but how she’s treated. I shall always 
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be a flower girl to Professor Higgins, because 
he always treats me as a flower girl. and 
always will, but I know I can be a lady to 
you because you always treat me as a lady, 
and always will 

mrs HIacins Please dont grind your teeth, 
Henry 

pickentna Well, this is really very mice of 
you, Miss Doohttle 

uza I should lke you to call me Ehza, 
now, if you would 

PICKERING Thank you Ehza, of course 

uza And I should hke Professor Higgins 
to call me Miss Doohttle 

nicas Ill see you damned first 

nrs nIes Henry! Henry! 

PICKERING [laughing] Why dont you slang 
back at hm’ Dont stand ıt It would do him 
a lot of good 

uiza I cant I could have done ıt once; but 
now I cant go back to 1t Last mght, when I 
was wandering about, a girl spoke to me, and 
I tned to get back into the old way with her, 
but it was no use You told me, you know, 
that when a child 1s brought to a foreign 
country, 1t picks up the language in a few 
weeks, and forgets 1ts own Well, I am a child 
m your country I have forgotten my own 
language, and can speak nothing but yours 
Thats the real break-off with the corner of 
Tottenham Court Road Leaving Wimpole 
Street fimshes 1t 

PICKERING [much alarmed} Oh! but youre 
coming back to Wimpole Street, arnt you? 
Youll forgive Higgins? 

Hicains [rising] Forgive! Will she, by 
George! Let her go Let her find out how 
she can get on without us She will relapse 
into the gutter in three weeks without me 
at her elbow 

Doolittle appears at the centre nindow. With 
a look of dignified reproach at Higgins, he comes 
slowly and silently to his daughter, who, mith 
her back to the nindom, ts unconscious of hts 
approach 

PickERING He’s incorngible, Ehza You 
wont relapses will you? 

uza No not now Never agam I have 
learnt my lesson I dont beheve I could utter 
one of the old sounds if I tned [Doolittle 
touches her on her left shoulder She drops her 
nork, losing her self-possession utterly at the 
spectacle of her father’s splendor] A-a-a-a-a- 
ah-ow-ooh! 

HIGGINS [nith a crow of triumph] Aha! Just 
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šo A-a-a-a-ahowooh! A-a-a-a-ahowooh! A- 
a-a-a-ahowooh! Victory! Victory! [He throws 
himself on the dwan, folding his arms, and 
spraddling arrogantly] 

DOOLITTLE Can you blame the girl? Dont 
look at me hke that, Ehza It aint my fault 
Ive come into some money 

Luza You must have touched a milhonaiie 
this time, dad 

DOOLITTLE I have. But I’m dressed some- 
thing special today I’m going to St George’s, 
Hanover Square Your stepmother 1s going 
to marry me 

Liza [angrily] Youre going to let yourself 
down to marry that low common woman! 

PICKERING [qutetly] He ought to, Ehza [To 
Doolittle] Why has she changed her mind? 

DOOLITTLE [sadly] Intumidated, Governor. 
Intimidated Mhiddle class morahty clams 
its victim Wont you put on your hat, Liza, 
and come and see me turned off? 

uza If the Colonel says I must, I—I'll 
[almost sobbing|—Ill demean myself. And 
get insulted for my pains, hke enough. 

DOOLITILE Dont be afraid she never comes 
to words with anyone now, poor woman! re- 
spectabihty has broke all the spt out of her 

PICKERING [squeezing Eltca’s elbow gently] 
Be kind to them, Ehza Make the best of 1t 

LIZA [forcing a little smile for him through her 
vexatron| Oh well, yust to shew theres no 1l 
feeling I'Ilbe backinamoment [She goes out] 

DOOLITTLE [sting down beside Pickering] I 
feel uncommon nervous about the ceremony, 
Colonel Iwish youd come andseeme through 
it s 

PICKERING But youve been through it be- 
fore,man Youwere marned to Ehza'smother. 

DOOLITTLE. Who told you that, Colonel? 

PICKERING Well, nobody told me But I 
concluded—naturally— 

DOOLITTLE No that amt the natural way, 
Colonel it’s only the middle class way My 
way was always the undeserving way. But 
dont say nothing to Eliza She dont know I 
always had a delicacy about telling her. 

PICKERING Quite right We'll leave 1t so, 
if you dont mind 

DOOLITTLE And youll come to the church, 
Colonel, and put me through straight? 

PICKERING With pleasure. As far as a 
bachelor can 

MRS HIGGINS May I come, Mr Doolittle? 
I should be very sorry to mss your wedding 
DOOLITTLE. I should indeed be honored by 
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your condescension, maam, and my poor old 
woman would take it as a tremenjous com- 
phment She’s been very low, thinking of the 
happy days that are no more 

MRS HIGGINS [rising] Pl order the carnage 
and get ready [The men rise, except Ihggrns} 
I shant be more than fifteen minutes [As she 
goes to the door Elisa comes tn, halted and button- 
ing her gloves] I’m going to the church to see 
your father marned, Ehzna You had better 
come in the brougham with me Colonel 
Pickering can go on with the bridegroom 

Mrs Higgins goes out Elisa comes to the 
middle of the room between the centre window 
and the ottoman Pickering joins her 

DOOLITTLE Bridegroom! What a word! It 
makes a man reahze his position, somehow 
[He takes up he kat and goes ton ards the door} 

PIckeERma Before I go, Ehza, do forgne 
hım and come back to us 

uiza I dont think papa would allow me 
Would you, dad? 

DOOLITTLE [sad but magnanemous] They 
played you of very cunning, Elza, them 
two sportsmen If ıt had been only one of 
them, you could have naed hım But you 
see, there was two, and one of them chaper- 
oned the other, as you might say [To Picher- 
ing] It was artful of you, Colonel, but I bear 
no mahce I should have done the same my- 
self I been the vichm of one woman after 
another all my hfe, and I dont grudge you 
two getting the better of Ehza I shant mter- 
fere It’s time for us to go, Colonel So long, 
Henry See you in St George’s, Ehza [He 
goes out] 

PICKERING [coazing] Do stay with us, Ehza 
[He follows Doolittle] 

Eliza goes out on the balcony to avad being 
alone mith Higgins He rises and gowns her there 
She immediately comes back into the room and 
makes for the door, but he goes along the balcony 
quuckly and geis kıs back to the door before she 
reaches tt 

naars Well, Elza, youve had a bit of 
your own back, as you call ıt Have you had 
enough? and are you gomg to be reasonable? 
Or do you want any more? 

uiza You want me back only to pick up 
your shppers and put up with your tempers 
and fetch and carry for you 

HIGGINS J havnt said I wanted you back at 
all 

1iza Oh, mdeed Then what are we talk- 
ing about? 
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moans About zou, not about me If you 
come back I shall treat you just as I have 
alwaystreated you I cant change my nature, 
and I dont intend to change my manners 
My manners are exactly the same as Colonel 
Pickerng's 

u17a Thats not true He treats a flower girl 
as of she was a duchess 

maons And I treat a duchess as if she 
was a flower girl 

17a Isee [She turns aay composedly, and 
sus on the otloman, facing the rindor} The 
same to cy ery body 

Htaains Just so 

uza lake father 

agains [grinning, a little taken dorn] With- 
out accepting the companson at all pots, 
Ehza, it’s quite true that 5 our father is not a 
snob, and that he will be quite at home in any 
station of hfe to which Ins eccentric destiny 
may call him [Seriously] The great secret, 
Ehza, 1s not having bad manners or good 
manners or any other particular sort of man- 
ners, but haying the same manner for all 
human souls in short, behaving as if you 
were in Heaven, where there are no third- 
class carnages, and one soul 1s as good as 
another 

tza Amen You are a born preacher 

maaINs [trritaied] The question 3s not 
whether I treat you rudely, but whether you 
ever heard me treat anyone else better 

Liza [mith sudden sincerity] I dont care how 
you treat me I dont mind your swearing at 
me I dont mind a black eye Ive had one 
before this But [standing up and facing htm] 
I wont be passed over 

nigas Then get out of my way, for I 
wont stop for you You talk about me as if 
I were a motor bus 

Līza So you are a motor bus all bounce 
and go, and no consideration for anyone 
But I can do without you dont think I cant 

niasins I know you can I told you you 
could 

Liza [wounded, getting away from him to the 
other side of the ottoman mith her face to the 
hearth} I know you did, you brute, You 
wanted to get nd of me 

Higains Liar 

Liza Thank you [She sits down with dignity} 

Higgins You never asked yourself, I sup- 
pose, whether J could do without you 

LIZA [earnestly] Dont you try to get round 
me Youl have to do without me 
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uicarns [arrogant] I can do without any- 
body I have my own soul my own spark of 
divine fire But [sth sudden humility] J shall 
miss you, Elza [He stts down near her on the 
ottoman]. I have learnt something from your 
idiohe notions. I confess that humbly and 
gratefully And I have grown accustomed 
to your voice and appearance I hke them, 
rather 

uza Well, you have both of them on your 
gramophone and in your book of photo- 
graphs When you feel lonely without me, 
you can turn the machine on It’s got no 
feelings to hurt. 

HIGGINS, I cant turn your soul on. Leave 
me those feelings, and you can take away 
the voice and the face They are not you 

uiza Oh, you are a devil You can twist 
the heart in a girl as easy as some could tmst 

-her arms to hurt her Mrs Pearce warned me 
Time and agam she has wanted to leave you, 
and you always got round her at the last 
minute And you dont care a bit for her 
And you dont care a bit for me, 

uicetvs I care for hfe, for humamty; and 
you are a part of 1t that has come my way 
and been built into my house What more 
can you or anyone ask? 

uza I wont care for anybody that doesnt 
care for me 

uicctns Commercial pmnaples, Elza 
Like [reproducing her Covent Garden pronuncia- 
kton mih professional exaciness] s'yolin voy- 
lets [seling violets], isnt 1t? i 

Liza Dont sneer at me, It’s mean to sneer 
at me. 

moarns I have never sneered in my hfe 
Sneermg doesnt become ether the human 
face or the human soul I am expressing my 
righteous contempt for Commercialism I 
dont and wont trade m affection You call 
me a brute because you couldnt buy a clam 
on me by fetchmg my shppers and finding 
my spectacles You were a fool: I think a 
woman fetching a man’s slippers is a disgust- 
ng sight: did I ever fetch your shppers? I 
think a good deal more of you for throwing 
them in my face No use slaving for me and 
then saying you want to be cared for: who 
cares for a slave? If you come back, come 
back for the sake of good fellowship; for 
youll get nothing else Youve had a thousand 
umes as much ont of me as I have out of you; 
and if you dare to set up your httle dog’s 
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against my creation of a Duchess Eliza, I'll 
slam the door in your silly face 
uza What did you do it for if you didnt 
care for me? 
HIGGINS ([hearttly] Why, because it was my 
job 
Liza. You never thought of the trouble it 
would make for me 
wiccIns Would the world ever have been 
made if 1ts maker had been afraid of malung 
trouble? Making hfe means making trouble 
(Theres only one way of escaping trouble, 
and thats kiling thngs Cowards, you notice, 
are always shneking to have troublesome 
people lulled. 
Liza I’m no preacher I dont notice things 
hke that I notice that you dont notice me 
HIGGINS [yumping up and teallang about in- 
lolerantly| Khza youre an idiot. I waste the 
treasures of my Maltonie mind by spreading 
them before you Once for all, understand 
that I go my way and do my work without 
carmg twopence what happens to either of 
us I am not intimidated, hke your father 
and your stepmother. So you can come back 
or go to the devil: which you please 
Līza What am I to come back for? 
HIGGINS [bouncing up on his knees on the otto- 
man and leaning over zt to her} For the fun of 
1t Thats why I took you on 
Liza [rth averted face] And you may throw 
me out tomorrow if I dont do everything you 
want me to? 
nicas Yes, and you may walk out to- 
morrow if I dont do everything you want me 
to 
uza And hve with my stepmother? 
nicas Yes, or sell flowers 
uza Oh! of I only could go back to my 
flower basket! I should be mdependent of 
both you and father and all the world! Why 
did you take my independence from me? 
Why did I give it up? I’m a slave now, for 
all my fine clothes 
uces Not a bit Ill adopt you as my 
daughter and settle money on you if you 
lke Or would you rather marry Pickenng? 
Liza (looking fiercely round at him] I wouldnt 
marry youif you askedme, and youre nearer 
my age than what he 1s. 
š nicains [gently] Than he is not “than what 
eis” 
uza [losing ker temper and rising| TN talk 
as I hke. Youre not my teacher now. 
HIGGINS freflectively| Rdont suppose Picker- 
Ss 
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uza [msing determinedly] T let you see 
whether I’m dependent on you If you can 
preach, I can teach I'll go and be a teacher 
uicciIns Whatll you teach, im heaven’s 
name? 
uza What you taught me I'll teach 
phonetics 
uicctns Hal hal! ha! 
uza I'll offer myself as an assistant to 
Professor Nepean 
HIGGINS [rising in a fury) What! That 1m- 
postor! that humbug! that toadying ignora- 
mus! Teach hım m y methods! my discoveries! 
You take one step m his direction and I'll 
wring your neck, [He lays hands on her] Doyou 
hear? 
iza [defiantly non-resistant] Wrng away. 
What do I care? I knew youd stnke me some 
day [He lets her go, stamping with rage at hav- 
ing forgotten himself, and recoils so hastily that 
he stumbles back tnto his seat on the ottoman] 
Aha! Now I know how to deal with you. 
What a fool I was not to think of st before! 
You cant take away the knowledge you gave 
me You said I had a finer ear than you And 
I can be avl and kind to people, which is 
more than you can Aha! Thats done you, 
Henry Higgins, ıt has Now I dont care that 
[snapping her fingers] for your bullymg and 
your big talk J’ll advertize 1t ın the papers 
that your duchess ıs only a flower grl that 
you taught, and that she'll teach anybody to 
be a duchess just the same m six months 
for a thousand guineas Oh, when I think of 
myself crawhng under your feet and bemg 
trampled on and called names, when all the 
tme I had only to hft up my finger to be as 
good as you, I could just kick myself 
Hiaoins [wondering at her) You damned 
impudentslut, you! Butıt’s better than snivel- 
ling, better than fetching shppers and finding 
spectacles, isnt 1t? [Reseng] By George, Elza, 
Isad I'd make a woman of you; and I have 
I hke you lke this rA 
uza Yes you turn round and make up to 
me now that I’m not afraid of you, and can 
do without you 
__ Icas Of course I do, you httle fool 
Five minutes ago you were lke a millstone 
round my neck Now youre a tower of 
strength a consort battleship. You and I 
and Pickering will be three old bachelors 
seo instead of only two men and a silly 
gurl, 
Mrs Higgins returns, dressed for the redding 
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Elisa tnstantly becomes cool and elegant 
arrs HiaciIns The carnage is waiting, bhza 
Are you ready? 
Liza Quite Is the Professor comme? 
mrs HIGains Certainly not He cant be- 
ave himself m church He makes remarks 
ut loud all the time on the clergyman’s 
ronunciation, 
uza Then I shall not see you agam, 
rofessor Goodbye [She goes to the door] 
MRS HIGGINS {coming to Higgins] Goodbye, 
dear 
uiacins Goodbye, mother [He ts about to 
kass her, when he recollects something) Oh, by 
the way, Elza, order a ham and a Stilton 
cheese, will you? And buy me a par of rein- 
deer gloves, number eights, and a the to 
match that new suit of mine, at Eale & Bin- 
man’s You can choose the color [Hts cheerful, 
careless, vigorous voice shes that he 1s incor- 
regible] 
LIZA [disdunfully] Buy them yourself [She 
sweeps out] 
mS HIGaINs I’m afraid youve spoiled that 
gil, Henry. But never mind, dear I'l] buy 
you the tie and gloves 
uiceIns (sunntly] Oh, dont bother She'll 
buy em all mght enough Goodbye 
They kiss, Mrs Higgins runs out Higgins, 
left alone, rattles hts cash in his pocket, chuckles, 
and disportis lumself in a highly self-satisfied 
manner 
+o ë > ē xa ë k ë g 
The rest of the story need not be shewn 
m action, and indeed, would hardly need 
telling 1f our imaginations were not so en- 
feebled by their lazy dependence on the 
ready-mades and reach-me-downs of the 
ragshop in which Romance keeps its stock 
of “happy endings” to misfit all stones 
Now, the history of Ehza Doolittle, though 
called a romance because the transfiguration 
it records seems exceedingly improbable, 1s 
common enough Such transfigurations have 
been achieved by hundreds of resolutely 
ambitious young women since Nell Gwynne 
set them the example by playing queens and 
fascinating kings in the theatre m which 
she began by selling oranges Nevertheless, 
people in all directions have assumed, for 
no other reason than that she became the 
herome of a romance, that she must have 
married the hero of ıt This ıs unbearable, 
not only because her httle drama, of acted 
on such a thoughtless assumption, must be 
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spoiled, but because the true sequel 1s 
patent to anyone with a sense of human 
nature in general, and of femimne instinct 
an particular. 

Ehza, in tellmg Higgins she would not 
marry Inm of he asked her, was not coquet- 
ting she was announcing a well-considered 
decision When a bachelor interests, and 
dominates, and teaches, and becomes 1m- 
portant to a spinster, as Ihggins with Ehza, 
she always, 1f she has character enough to 
be capable of it, considers very seriously in- 
deed whether she will play for becoming that 
bachelor’s wife, especially if he 1s so httle 
interested in marnage that a determmed 
and devoted woman might capture Inm if 
she set herself resolutoly to doit Herdecision 
will depend a good deal on whether she 1s 
really free to choose, and that, again, will 
depend on her age and income If she 1s at 
the end of her youth, and has no security 
for her hvehhood, she will marry him because 
she must marry anybody who will pronde 
for her But at Ehza's age a good-loohing girl 
does not feel that pressure she feels free to 
pick and choose She 1s therefore guided by 
her instinct in the matter Eliza’s instinct 
tells her not to marry Higgins It does not 
tell hertogive hm up Itisnotintheshghtest 
doubt as to his remaining one of the strongest 
personal interests in her hfe It would be very 
sorely strained of there was another woman 
hkely to supplant her with him But as she 
feels sure of him on that last point, she has 
no doubt at all as to her course, and would 
not have any, even if the difference of twenty 
years in age, which seems so great to youth, 
did not east between them 

As our own instincts are not appealed to 
by her conclusion, let us see whether we 
cannot discover some reason ın ıt When 
Higgms excused his indifference to young 
women on the ground that they had an 
uresistible mval m his mother he gave the 
clue to his inveterate old-bachelordom The 
case is uncommon only to the extent that 
remarkable mothers are uncommon If an 
imaginative boy has a sufficiently nch mother 
who has intelhgence, personal grace, dignity 
of character without harshness, and a culta- 
vated sense of the best art of her time to 
enable her to make her house beautiful, she 
sets a standard for him against which very 
few women can struggle, bemdes effecting 
for him a disengagement of Ins affections, 
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Ins sense of beauty, and Ins idealism from 
his specifically sexual impulses. This makes 
him a standing puzzle to the huge number of 
uncultiyated people who have been brought 
up in tasteless homes by commonplace or 
disagreeable parents, and to whom, con- 
sequently, hterature, painting, sculpture, 
music, and affectionate personal relations 
come as modes of sex if they come at all 
The word passion means nothing else to 
them, and that Higgins could have a passion 
for phonetics and idealize his mother instead 
of Llizn, would scem to them absurd and 
unnatural Nevertheless, when we look round 
and sce that hardly anyone is too ugly or 
disagreeable to find a wife or a husband ifhe 
or she wants one, whilst many old mmds and 
bachelors are above the average in quality 
and culture, we eannot help suspecting that 
the disentanglement of sex from the associa- 
tions with which 1t 1s so commonly confused, 
a disentanglement which persons of genius 
achieve by sheer intellectual analysis, 1s 
sometimes produced or aided by parental 
fascination 

Now, though Lhiza was incapable of thus 
explaining to herself Uiggins’s formidable 
powers of resistance to the charm that pros- 
trated Freddy at the first glance, she was 
mstinctively aware that she could never 
obtain a complete grip of him, or come be- 
tween him and his mother (the first necessity 
of the marned woman) To put it shortly, she 
knew that for some mysterious reason he 
had not the makings of a marned man m 
lum, according to her conception of a hus- 
band as one to whom she would be his nearest 
and fondest and warmest interest Even had 
there been no mother-nval, she would still 
have refused to accept an interest 1n herself 
that was secondary to philosophic interests 
Had Mrs Higgins died, there would still 
have been Milton and the Umversal Alpha- 
bet Landor’s remark that to those who have 
the greatest power of loving, love 1s a second- 
ary affair, would not have recommended 
Landor to Elza. Put that along with her re- 
sentment of Higgins’s domineering supeni- 
onty, and her mistrust of his coaxing clever- 
ness in getting round her and evading her 
wrath when he had gone too far with his 
impetuous bullying, and you will see that 
Ehza’s instanct had good grounds for warmng 
her not to marry her Pygmahon 

And now, whom did Ehza marry? For if 
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Higgins was a predestinate old bachelor, she 
was most certamly not a predestinate old 
maid Well, that can be told very shortly to 
those who have not guessed ıt from the 1m- 
dications she has herself piven them 
Almost immediately after Ehza 1s stung 
mto proclaiming her considered determina- 
ton not to marry Higgins, she mentions the 
fact that young Mr Frederick Eynsford Hill 
1s pouring out his love for her daly through 
the post Now Freddy is young, practically 
twenty years younger than Higgins he s a 
gentleman (or, as Ehza would quahfy hm, 
a tof), and speaks lke one, he is nicely 
dressed, 1s treated by the Colonel as an equal, 
loves her unaffectedly, and is not her master, 
nor ever likely to dominate her in spite of his 
advantage of social standing Ehza has no use 
for the foohsh romantic tradition that all 
women love to be mastered, if not actually 
bulhed and beaten ‘When yougoto women,” 
says Nietzsche, “take your whip with you ” 
Sensible despots have never confined that 
precaution to women they have taken their 
whips with them when they have dealt with 
men, and been slavishly idealized by the 
men over whom they have flounshed the 
whp much more than by women No doubt 
there are slavish women as well as slavish 
men and women, hke men, admre those 
that are stronger than themselves But to 
admire a strong person and to hve under that 
strong person’s thumb are two different 
things The weak may not be admired and 
hero-worshipped, but they are by no means 
dishked or shunned, and they never seem to 
have the least difficulty m marrying people 
who are too good for them They may fail in 
emergencies, but hfe 1s not one long emerg- 
ency it is mostly a string of situations for 
which no exceptional strength is needed, 
and with which even rather weak people can 
cope if they have a stronger partner to help 
them out. Accordingly, 1t is a truth every- 
Where in evidence that strong people, mas- 
culine or feminine, not only do not marry 
stronger people, but do not shew any pre- 
ference for them in selecting ther frends 
en a hon meets another with a louder 
roar “the first hon thnks the last a bore ” 
e man or woman who feels strong enough 
for two, seeks for every other quality in a 
partner than strength 
The converse is also true. Weak people 
Want to marry strong people who do not 
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frighten them too much, and this often leads 
them to make the mistake we describe meta- 
phoncally as “biting of more than they can 
chew ” They want too much for too httle, 
and when the bargain is unreasonable beyond 
all beanng, the umon becomes impossible 
it ends in the weaker party being either dis- 
carded or borne as a cross, which 1s worse 
People who are not only weak, but silly or 
obtuse as well, are often in these difficulties, 

This being the state of human affairs, what 
is Ehza fairly sure to do when she 1s placed 
between Freddy and Higgins? Will she look 
forward to a hfetime of fetchong Higgins's 
shppers or to a hfetume of Freddy fetching 
hers? There can be no doubt about the 
answer Unless Freddy is biologically re- 
pulsive to her, and Higgins biologically 
attractive to a degree that overwhelms all 
her other instincts, she will, if she marnes 
either of them, marry Freddy 

And that 1s just what Eliza did 

Comphcations ensued, but they were 
economic, not romantic Freddy had no 
Money and no occupation His mother’s 
jomture, a last relic of the opulence of Large- 
lady Park, had enabled her to struggle along 
in Earlscourt with an air of gentility, but not 
to procure any serious secondary education 
for her children, much less give the boy a 
profession A clerkship at thirty shihngs a 
week was beneath Freddy’s digmty, and 
extremely distasteful to him besides His 
prospects consisted of a hope that if he kept 
up appearances somebody would do some- 
thing for him The something appeared 
vaguely, to his mmagimation as a private 
secretaryship or a sinecure of some sort To 
his mother it perhaps appeared as a marnage 
to some lady of means who could not resist 
her boy’s mceness Fancy her feehngs when 
he marned a flower girl who had become 
déclassée under extraordinary circumstances 
which were now notorious! 

Tt is true that Ehza’s situation did not 
seem wholly mehgible. Her father, though 
formerly a dustman, and now fantastically 
disclassed, had become extremely popular 
m the smartest society by a socal talent 
which triumphed over every prejudice and 
every disadvantage Rejected by the mddle 
class, which he loathed, he had shot up at 
once mto the highest arcles by Ins wit, ns 
dustmanship (which he cared lke a banner) 
and Ins Nietzschean transcendence of good 
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and evil At mtimate ducal dinners he sat on 
the nght hand of the Duchess, and in country 
houses he smoked m the pantry and was 
made much of by the butler when he was 
not feeding in the dinmg room and being 
consulted by cabinet mimsters But he found 
1t almost as hard to do all this on four thou- 
sand a year as Mrs Eynsford [ull to hve in 
Earlscourt on an mcome so pitiably smaller 
that I have not the heart to disclose its exact 
figure He absolutely refused to add the last 
straw to his burden by contributing to Eliza’s 
support 
Thus Freddy and Ehza, now Mr and Mrs 
Eynsford Hill, would have spent a penniless 
honeymoon but for a weddmg present of 
£500 from the Colonel to Eliza It lasted n 
long time because I'reddy did not know how 
to spend money, never having had any to 
spend, and Ehza, socially tramed by a pair of 
old bachelors, wore her clothes as long as 
they held together and Jooked pretty, with- 
out the least regard to ther being many 
months out of fashion Still, £500 will not 
last two young people for ever, and they both 
knew, and Elza felt as well, that they must 
shift for themselves in the end She could 
quarter herself on Wimpole Street because 
ut had come to be her home, but she was 
quite aware that she ought not to quarter 
Freddy there, and that ıt would not be good 
for his character if she did 
Not that the Wimpole Street bachelors 
objected When she consulted them, Higgins 
dechned to be bothered about her housing 
problem when that solution was so simple 
Ehza’s desire to have Freddy in the house 
with her seemed of no more importance than 
if she had wanted an extra piece of bedroom 
furmture Pleas as to Freddy’s character, and 
the moral obhgation on him to earn his own 
living, were lost on Higgms He demied that 
Freddy had any character, and declared that 
if he tried to do any useful work some com- 
petent person would have the trouble of 
undoing 1t a procedure involving a net loss 
to the community, and great unhappiness 
to Freddy himself, who was obviously m- 
tended by Nature for such hght work as 
amusing Ehza, which, Higgins declared, 
was a much more useful and honorable 
occupation than working in the aty When 
Ehbza referred again to her project of teach- 
ing phonetics, Higgs abated not a jot of 
his violent opposition to 1t He said she was 
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not with ten years of being qualified to 
meddle with his pet subject, and as it was 
evident that the Colonel agreed with him, 
she felt she could nat go against them in this 
grave matter, and that she had no right, 
without Higgins’s consent, to exploit the 
knowledge he had given her, for his know- 
ledge seemed to her as much his private 
property as his watch, Ehza was no com- 
mumst Besides, she was superstitiously 
devoted to them both, more entirely and 
frankly after her mamage than before it 

It was the Colonel who finally solved the 
problem, which had cost nm much perplexed 
cogitation He one day asked Elza, rather 
shyly, whether she had quite given up her 
notion of keeping a flower shop She rephed 
that she had thought of it, but had put at out 
of her head, because the Colonel had said, 
that day at Mrs Higgins’s, that it would 
never do The Colonel confessed that when 
he smd that, he had not quite recovered 
from the dazzlng impression of the day 
before They broke the matter to Higgins 
that evemng The sole comment souchsafed 
by him very nearly led to a serious quarrel 
with Ehza, It was to the effect that she would 
have in Freddy an ideal errand boy 

Freddy himself was next sounded on the 
subject He said he had been thinking of a 
shop himself, though it had presented itself 
to his pennilessness as a small place in which 
Ehza should sell tobacco at one counter 
whilst he sold newspapers at the opposite 
one But he agreed that it would be extra- 
ordinarily jolly to go early every morning 
with Ehza to Covent Garden and buy flowers 
on the scene of their first meeting a senti- 
ment which earned him many kisses from 
lus wife He added that he had always been 
afraid to propose anything of the sort, be- 
cause Clara would make an awful row about 
a step that must damage her matnmomal 
chances, and his mother could not be ev- 
pected to like it after clinging for so many 
years to that step of the somal ladder on 
which retal trade is impossible 

This difficulty was removed by an event 
Inghly unexpected by Freddy's mother 
Clara, in the course of her incursions into 
those artistic carcles which were the highest 
within her reach, discovered that her con- 
yersational qualfications were expected to 
melude a grounding m the novels of Mr 
H G Wells She borrowed them in various 
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directions so energetically that she swallowed 
them all within two months The result was a 
conversion of a kind quite common today A 
modern Acts of the Apostles would fill fifty 
whole Bibles if anyone were capable of writ- 
ingot 

Poor Clara, who appeared to Higgins and 
Ins mother as a disagreeable and ridiculous 
person, and to her own mother as in some 
me\phcable way a social failure, had never 
seen herself in either ght, for, though 
to some extent mdiculed and mmmuicked mn 
West Kensington hke everybody else there, 
she was accepted as a rational and normal— 
or shall we say mevitable?—sort of human 
being. At worst they called her The Pusher, 
but to them no more than to herself had 1% 
ever occurred that she was pushing the aur, 
and pushing 1t n a wrong direction Still, she 
was not happy She was growmg desperate. 
Her one asset, the fact that her mother was 
what the Epsom greengrocer called a car- 
nage lady, had no exchange value, appar- 
ently It had prevented her from getting 
educated, because the only education she 
could have afforded was education with the 
Earlscourt greengrocer’s daughter It had 
led her to seek the society of her mother’s 
class; and that class simply would not have 
her, because she was much poorer than the 
greengrocer, and, far from bemg able to 
afford a maid, could not afford even a house- 
maid, and had to scrape along at home with 
an iliberally treated general servant. Under 
such circumstances nothing could give her 
an air of being a genuine product of Large- 
lady Park And yet its tradition made her 
regard a marriage with anyone within her 
reach as an unbearable hummhation Com- 
mercial people and professional people in a 
small way were odious to her She ran after 
painters and novelists, but she did not charm 
them; and her bold attempts to pick up and 
practise artistic and hterary talk uritated 
them She was, im short, an utter failure, an 
ignorant, incompetent, pretentious, unwel- 
come, penniless, useless httle snob, and 
though she did not admit these disqualifica- 
tons (for nobody ever faces unpleasant 
truths of this kind until the possibihty of a 
way out dawns on them) she felt their effects 
too heenly to be satisfied with her position 

Clara had a starthng eyeopener when, on 
bemg suddenly wakened to enthusiasm by a 
girl of her own age who dazzled her and pro- 


duced ın her a gushing desire to take her 
for a model, and gain her fmendship, she 
discovered that this exquisite apparition had 
graduated from the gutter in a few months 
time It shook her so violently, that when 
Mr H. G. Wells hfted her on the point of Ins 
puissant pen, and placed her at the angle of 
view from which the hfe she was leading and 
the society to which she clung appeared in 
its true relation to real human needs and 
worthy social structure, he effected a con- 
version and a conviction of sin comparable 
to the most sensational feats of General 
Booth or Gypsy Smith Clara’s snobbery went 
bang Life suddenly began to move with her. 
Without knowing how or why, she began to 
make fmends and enemes Some of the 
acquaimtances to whom she had been a 
tedious or indifferent or ridiculous affliction, 
dropped her others became cordial To her 
amazement she found that some “quite mee” 
people were saturated with Wells, and that 
this accessibility to ideas was the secret of 
their niceness People she had thought deeply 
religious, and had tried to concihate on that 
tack with disastrous results, suddenly took 
an interest m her, and revealed a hostility 
to conventional religion which she had never 
conceived possible except amongst the most 
desperate characters They made her read 
Galsworthy, and Galsworthy exposed the 
vanity of Largelady Park and finished her. 
It exasperated her to think that the dungeon 
in which she had languished for so many un- 
happy years had been unlocked all the time, 
and that the impulses she had so carefully 
struggled withand shfled for thesake of keep- 
ing well with society, were precisely those 
by which alone she could have come into any 
sort of sincere human contact Inthe radiance 
of these discoveries, and the tumult of their 
reaction, she made a fool of herself as freely 
and conspicuously as when she so rashly 
adopted Eliza’s expletive in Mrs Higpins’s 
drawing room; for the new-born Wellsian had 
to find her bearings almost as ridiculously as 
a baby, but nobody hates a baby for its ın- 
eptitudes, or thinks the worse of 1t for trying 
to eat the matches, and Clara lost no friends 
by her follies They laughed at her to her 
face ths time; and she had to defend herself 
and fight it out as best she could 

When Freddy paid a visit to Earlscourt 
(which he never did when he could possibly 
help it) to make the desolating announce- 
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ment that he and Ins Ehza were thinking of 
blachemng the Largelady scutcheon by open- 
ing a shop, he found the httle houschold 
already convulsed by 4 prior announcement 
from Clara that she also was going to work in 
an old furmture shop in Dover Street, which 
had been started by a fellow Wellsian This 
appointment Clara owed, after all, to her old 
social accomplishment of Push She had made 
up her mind that, cost what ıt might, she 
would see Mr Wells in the flesh, and she 
had achieved her end at a garden party She 
had better luck than so rash an enterprise 
deserved Mr Wells came up to her expecta- 
tions Age had not withered him, nor could 
custom stale his infimte variety in half an 
hour His pleasant neatness and compactness, 
his small hands and fect, his teeming ready 
brain, ns unaffected accessibility, and a 
certain fine apprehensiveness which stamped 
Inm as susceptible from his topmost hair to 
Ins tipmost toe, proved irresistible Clara 
talked of nothing else for weeks and weeks 
afterwards And as she happened to talk to 
the lady of the furniture shop, and that lady 
also desired above all things to know Mr Wells 
and sell pretty things to him, she offered 
Clara a job on the chance of achieving that 
end through her 

And so xt came about that Ehza’s luck 
held, and the expected opposition to the 
flower shop melted away The shop 1s in the 
arcade of a railway station not very far from 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, and if you 
hve in that neighborhood you may go there 
any day and buy a buttonhole from Ehza 

Now heres a last opportunity for romance 
Would you not hke to be assured thatthe shop 
was an ymmense success, thanks to Ehza’s 
charms and her early business experience in 
Covent Garden? Alas! the truth is the truth 
the shop did not pay for a long time, simply 
because Ehza and her Freddy did not know 
how to keep it True, Ehza had not to begin 
at the very beginning she knew the names 
and prices of the cheaper flowers, and her 
elation was unbounded when she found 
that Freddy, lke all youths educated at 
cheap, pretentious, and thoroughly inefficient 
schools, knew a little Latin It was very 
little, but enough to make him appear to 
her a Porson or Bentley, and to put him at 
his ease with botanical nomenclature Un- 
fortunately he knew nothing else, and Ehza, 
though she could count money up to eighteen 
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shillings or so, and had acquired a certam 
famiharity with the language of Milton from 
her struggles to qualify herself for winning 
Ihiggins’s bet, could not write out a bill 
without utterly disgracing the establishment 
Freddy 's power of stating sn Latin that Bal- 
bus built a wall and that Gaul was divided 
into three parts did not carry with it the 
shghtest knowledge of accounts or business 
Colonel Pickering had to explain to him what 
a cheque book and a bank account meant 
And the pair were by no means easily 
teachable Freddy backed up Ehza in her 
obstinate refusal to believe that they could 
save money by engaging n bookkeeper with 
some knowledge of the business How, they 
argued, could you possibly save money by 
going to extra expense when you already 
could not make both ends mect? But the 
Colonel, after making the ends meet over 
and over again, at last gently insisted, and 
Ehza, humbled to the dust by having to beg 
from him so often, and stung by the uproar 
ous derision of Higgins, to whom the notion 
of Freddy succeeding at anything was a 
joke that never palled, grasped the fact that 
business, like phonetics, has to be learned 
On the piteous spectacle of the pair spend- 
ing their evemngs in shorthand schools and 
polytechnic classes, learning bookkeeping 
and typewnting with incipient yumor clerks, 
male and female, from the elementary 
schools, let me not dwell There were even 
classes at the London School of Economics, 
and a humble personal appeal to the director 
of that institution to recommend a course 
bearing on the flower business Ie, being a 
humorist, explained to them the method of 
the celebrated Dickensian essay on Chinese 
Metaphysics by the gentleman who read an 
article on China and an article on Meta- 
physics and combined the information He 
suggested that they should combine the 
London School with Kew Gardens Eliza, 
to whom the procedure of the Dickensian 
gentleman seemed perfectly correct (as im 
fact it was) and not im the least funny (winch 
was only her ignorance), took his advice with 
entire gravity But the effort that cost her 
the deepest humihaton was a request to 
Higgins, whose pet artistic fancy, next to 
Milton’s verse, was caligraphy, and who him- 
self wrote a most beautiful Italan hand, that 
he would teach her to write He declared 
that she was congenitally imcapable of form- 
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mg a single letter worthy of the least of 
Malton’s words; but she persisted, and again 
he suddenly threw himself into the task of 
teachng her with a combination of stormy 
mtensity, concentrated patience, and occa- 
sional bursts of interesting disquisttion on 
the beauty and nobilty, the august mission 
and destiny, of human handwnting Elza 
ended by acquwring an extremely uncom- 
mercial sernpt which was a positive extension 
of her personal beauty, and spending three 
times as much on stationery as anyone else 
because certain qualities and shapes of paper 
became indispensable to her She could not 
even address an envelope in the usual way 
because 1t made the margins all wrong 

Their commercial schooldays were a period 
of disgrace and despair for the young couple 
They seemed to be learmng nothing about 
flower shops At last they gave ıt up as hope- 
less, and shook the dust of the shorthand 
schools, and the polytechnics, and the Lon- 
don School of Economics from their feet for 
ever Besides, the busmess was m some 
mysterious way beginning to take care of 
itself. They had somehow forgotten their 
objections to employing other people They 
came to the conclusion that ther own way 
was the best, and that they had really a 
remarkable talent for business The Colonel, 
who had been compelled for some years to 
keep a sufficient sum on current account at 
his bankers to make up their deficits, found 
that the provision was unnecessary. the 
young people were prospering It1s true that 
there was not quite far play between them 
and their competitors ın trade. Ther week- 
ends in the country cost them nothing, and 
saved them the price of ther Sunday 
dinners; for the motor car was the Colonel’s, 
and he and Higgins pad the hotel bills 
Mr F Hull, flonst and greengrocer (they soon 
discovered that there was money 1n aspara- 
gus, and asparagus led to other vegetables), 
had an air which stamped the business as 
classy, and im private hfe he was stil 
Frederick Eynsford Hull, Esqumre. Not that 
there was any swank about him. nobody but 
Elza knew that he had been chmistened 
Fredenck Challoner Ehza herself swanked 
hke anything 

That ıs all That 1s how 1t has turned out 
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Itıs astomshing how much Elza still manages 
to meddle ın the housekeeping at Wimpole 
Street in spite of the shop and her own 
family And it 1s notable that though she 
never nags her husband, and frankly loves 
the Colonel as 21f she were his favonte 
daughter, she has never got out of the habit 
of nagging Higgins that was established on 
the fatal mght when she won his bet for him 

She snaps his head off on the faintest provo- 
cation, or on none He no longer dares to 
tease her by assuming an abysmal infenority 
of Freddy’s mind to his own He storms and 
bulhes and derides; but she stands up to him 
so ruthlessly that the Colonel has to ask her 
from time to tame to be kinder to Higgins, 
and it 1s the only request of his that brings 
a mulsh expression mto her face Nothing 
but some emergency or calamity great 
enough to break down all hkes and dishkes, 
and throw them both back on their common 
humanity—and may they be spared any 
such trial!—waill ever alter this She knows 
that Higgins does not need her, just as her 
father did not need her The very scrupulous- 
ness with which he told her that day that he 
had become used to having her there, and 
dependent on her for all sorts of httle 
services, and that he should miss her if she 
went away (it would never have occurred to 
Freddy or the Colonel to say anything of 
the sort) deepens her inner certainty that 
she ìs “no more to him than them shppers”, 
yet she has a sense, too, that his indifference 
xs deeper than the infatuation of commoner 
souls She ıs immensely mterested m him 

She has even secret mischievous moments in 
which she wishes she could get hım alone, 
on a desert island, away from all ties and with 
nobody else in the world to consider, and 
just drag him off his pedestal and see nm 
making love hke any common man. We all 
have private imaginations of that sort But 
when ıt comes to business, to the hfe that 
she really leads as distngwshed from the 
hfe of dreams and fancies, she hkes Freddy 
and she hkes the Colonel, and she does not 
hke Higgins and Mr Doolittle, Galatea never 
does quite hke Pygmahon: his relation to her 
1s too godlike to be altogether agreeable. 


THE END 
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XXIV 
HEARTBREAK HOUSE 
A FANTASIA IN THI RUSSIAN MANNER ON ENGLISH THEMES 


ACT I 
The hilly country in the middle of the north 
edge of Sussex, looking very pleasant on a finc 
evening at the end of September, 1 seen through 
the windows of a room thich has been built so as 
to resemble the after part of an old-fashioned 
high-pooped ship sith a stern gallery, for the 
aeindors are ship built mith heavy tumbering, and 
run right across the room as continuously as the 
slabiltty of the wall allors A row of lockers 
under the srindows provides an tunupholstered 
nindow-seat interrupted by tin glass doors, 
respectively halfway between the stern post and 
the sides Another door strains the tlluston a litle 
by being apparently ın the ship's port side, and 
yet leading, not to the open sea, but to the entrance 
hall of the house Between thes door and the stern 
gallery are bookshelves. There are electric light 
smitches beside the door leading to the hall and 
the glass doors tn the stern gallery Against the 
starboard wall ts a carpenter's bench The vice 
has a board ın tts gaws, and the floor 13 hitered 
mith shavings, overfloning from a waste-paper 
basket A couple of planes and a centrebit are on 
the bench In the same wall, between the bench 
and the windows, ts a narrow doorway nith a 
half door, above which a ghmpse of the room 
beyond shews that it ıs a shelved pantry mith 

bottles and Inichen crochery 
On the starboard side, but close to the mddle, 
ts a plain oak draning-table mth draning-board, 
T-square, siraightedges, set squares, mathe- 
matical instruments, saucers of water color, a 
tumbler of discolored water, Indian nk, pencils, 
and brushes on tt The draning-board ts set so 
that the draughtsman's chatr has the mindom on 
tts left hand On the floor at the end of the table, 
on lus right, 1s a slup’s fire bucket On the port 
side of the room, near the bookshelves, ts a sofa 
mith tts back to the mndows It ts a sturdy 
mahogany artcle, oddly upholstered tn sailcloth, 
including the bolster, mith a couple of blankets 
hanging over the back. Between the sofa and the 
draning-table ıs a bzg mcker chair, mith broad 
arms and a low sloping back, mith nis bach to the 
kght A small but stout table of teak, mih a 
round top and gate legs, stands agaist the port 
svall between the door and the bookcase It ts the 


only article in the room thal suggests (nol al all 
convincingly) a rroman's hand 1n the furnishing 
Theuncarpeted floor of narror boards ts caulked 
and holystoned like a deck 

The garden to which the glass doors lead dips 
to the south before the landscape rises again to 
the hulls Emerging from the hollow ts the cupola 
of an observatory Between the observatory and 
the house ts a flagstaff on a hille esplanade, with 
a hammock on the east side and a long garden 
seal on the rest 

A young lady, gloved and katied, mith a dust 
coal on, ts silting in ihe windon-seat mith her 
body tnisted to enable her to look out at the view 
One hand props her chin the other hangs down 
milh a volume of the Temple Shakespear tn ut,and 
her finger stuck tn the page she has been reading 

A clock sirikes six 

The young lady turns and looks at her watch 
She rises with an air of one who wats and t8 
almost at the end of her patience She ts a pretly 
gurl, slender, fair, and tntelligent looling, mcely 
but not expensively dressed, evidently not a smart 
edler 

Wath a sigh of weary resignation she comes to 
the draughtsman’s chair, sits down, and begins 
to read Shakespear Presently the book sinks to 
her lap, her eyes close, and she doses mto a 
slumber 

An elderly womanservant comes tn from the 
hall sth three unopened boitles of rum on a tray 
She passes through and disappears in the pantry 
aithout noting the young lady She places the 
bottles on the shelf and fills her tray rth empty 
bottles As she returns mih these, the young 
lady lets her book drop, awakening herself, and 
starilıng the womanservant so that she all but 
lets the tray fall 

THE WOMANSERVANT God bless us! [The 
young lady picks up the book and places tt on 
the table] Sorry to wake you, miss, I’m sure, 
but you are a stranger to me What might 
you be waiting here for now? 

THE YOUNG LaDy Waiting for somebody to 
shew some signs of knowing that I have been 
invited here 

THE WoMANsERVANT Oh, youre invited, 
are you? And has nobody come? Dear! dear! 
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THE young LADY A wild-looking old gentle- 
man came and looked in at the window, and 
I heard him calling out “Nurse there 1s a 
young and attractive female waiting in the 
poop Go and see what she wants ”’ Are you 
the nurse? 

THE WOMANSERVANT Yes, miss’ I’m Nurse 
Gumness. That was old Captain Shotover, 
Mrs Hushabye’s father I heard him roaring; 
but I thought it was for something else I 
suppose it was Mrs Hushabye that mvited 
you, ducky? 

THE youna LaDy I understood her to do 
so But really I think I’d better go 

NURSE GUINNESS Oh, dont think of such a 
thmg, miss If Mrs Hushabye has forgotten 
all about 1t, 1t will be a pleasant surprise for 
her to see you, wont it? 

THE youna Lapy It has been a very un- 
pleasant surprise to me to find that nobody 
expects me 

NURSE GUINNESS Youll get used to it, miss 
ths house 1s full of surprises for them that 
dont know our ways 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER [looking tn from the hall 
suddenly, an ancient but still hardy man mith 
an immense white beard, ix a reefer gachet nith 
a whistle hanging from hus nech) Nurse there 
1s a hold-all and a handbag on the front steps 
for everybody to fall over Also a tennis 
racquet Who the devil left them there? 

THE youna Laby They are mine, I’m 
afraid. 

THE CAPTAIN [advancing to the drawing-table] 
Nurse who 1s this misguided and unfortu- 
nate young lady? 

NURSE GUINNESS She says Miss Hessy 1n- 
vited her, sir 

THE CAPTAIN And had she no frend, no 
parents, to warn her agamst my daughter’s 
mvitations? This is a pretty sort of house, by 
heavens! A young and attractive lady is 
mvited here Her luggage 1s left on the steps 
for hours; and she herself 1s deposited in the 
Poop and abandoned, tired and starving. 
Thasis our hospitality These are ourmanners 
No room ready No hot water No welcoming 
hostess Our visitor 1s to sleep im the toolshed, 
and to wash in the duckpond 

NURSE Guinness, Now it’s all mght, Captain: 
Pll get the lady some tea, and her room shall 
be ready before she has fimshed st [To the 
young lady) Take off your hat, ducky; and 
make yourself at home [she goes to the door 
leading to the hall) 
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THE CAPTAIN [as she passes him] Ducky! Do 
you suppose, woman, that because this young 
lady has been mmsulted and neglected, you 
have the right to address her as you address 
my wretched children, whom you have 
brought up in ignorance of the commonest 
decencies of social intercourse? 

NURSE GUINNESS Never mnd hm, doty 
[Quite unconcerned, she goes out into the hall on 
her way to the kitchen] 

THE CAPTAIN Madam will you favor me 
with your name? [He sits down tn the big 
micher char] 

THE YOUNG LADY My name ıs Elhe Dunn, 

THE CAPTAIN Dunn! Ihadaboatswamw hose 
name was Dunn He was originally a pirate 
in China He set up as a ship’s chandler with 
stores which I have every reason to believe 
he stole from me No doubt he became rich 
Are you his daughter? 

ELLIE [indignant] No : certamly not. I am 
proud to be able to say that though my 
father has not been a successful man, nobody 
has ever had one word to say against him I 
think my father ıs the best man I have ever 
known 

THE CAPTAIN He must be greatly changed 
Has he attained the seventh degree of con- 
centration? 

ELLIE I dont understand 

THE CAPTAIN. But how could he, with a 
daughter? I, madam, have two daughters 
One of them ıs Hesione Hushabye, who 
mvited you here I keep this house: she up- 
sets it I desire to attain the seventh degree 
of concentration. she invites visitors and 
leaves me to entertain them. [Nurse Guinness 
returns with the tea-tray, which she places on the ~ 
teak iable] -I have a second daughter who 1s, 
thank God, in a remote part of the Empire 
with her numskull of a husband As a child 
she thought the figure-head of my ship, the 
Dauntless, the most beautiful thing on earth. 
Heresembledit He had the same expression 
wooden yet enterprising She marned him, 
and will never set foot in this house again. 

NURSE GUINNESS [carrying the table, with the 
tea-tlungs on 1t, to Elhe’s side] Indeed you 
never were more mistaken She is m Eng- 
land this very moment You have been told 
three times this week that she 1s commg home 
for a year for her health And very glad you 
should be to see your own daughter again 
after all these years 

THE CAPTAIN. I am not glad The natural 
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term of the affection of the human anmal 
for its offspring 1s six years My daughter 
Amnadne was born when I was forty-six I 
am now eighty-eight Ifshe comes, J am not 
at home Ifshe wants anything, let her take 
it If she asks for me, let her be mformed 
that I am extremely old, and have totally 
forgotten her 

NURSE GUINNESS Thats no talk to offer to a 
young lady Here, ducky, have some tea, and 
dont hsten to him [she pours out a cup of tea} 

TUE CAPTAIN [rising wrathfully| Now before 
high heaven they have given this mnocent 
child Indian tea the stuff they tan their own 
leather insides with [He seizes the cup and the 
tea-pot and empties both into the leathern bucket] 

ELLIE [almost in tears] Oh, please! I am go 
tired I should have been glad of anything 

nurse guinness Oh, whatathing todo! The 
poor lamb is ready to drop 

THE captain You shall have some of my 
tea Do not touch that fly-blown cake nobody 
eats 1t here except the dogs [He disappears 
tnto the pantry] 

NURSE GUINNESS Theres a man for you! 
They say he sold himself to the devil in 
Zanabar before he was a captain, and the 
older he grows the more I beheve them 

A WOMAN'S VOICE [in the hall] Is anyone at 
home? Hesionel Nurse! Papa! Do come, some- 
body, and take n my luggage 

Thumping heard, as of an umbrella, on the 
warnscot 

NURSE GUINNESS My gracious! It’s Miss 
Addie, Lady Utterword, Mrs Hushabye’s 
sister the one I told the Captain about 
[Calling] Coming, Miss, commng 

She carries the table back to tts place by the 
door, and ts hurrying out when she ıs intercepted 
by Lady Utterword, who bursts 1n much flustered 
Lady Utterword, a blonde, 1s very handsome, 
very well dressed, and so precipitate in speech 
and acton that the first tmpresston (erroneous) 1s 
one of comic silliness 

LADY UTTERWworD Oh, 1s that you, Nurse? 
How are you? You dont look a day older Is 
nobody at home? Where 1s Hesione? Doesnt 
she expect me? Where are the servants? 
Whose luggage 1s that on the steps? Where's 
Papa? Is everybody asleep? (Seezng Elle] Oh! 
I beg your pardon J suppose you are one of 
my meces [Approaching her nith outstretched 
arms| Come and kiss your aunt, darling 

ene I’m only a visitor It is my luggage 
on the steps 
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NURSE GUINNESS T'I go get you some fresh 
tea, ducky [She takes up the tray] 

FLLIE But the old gentleman smd he would 
make some himself 

NUNSF GUINNESS Bless you! he’s forgotten 
what he went for already His mnd wanders 
from onc thing to another 

LADY UTTFRWORD Pana, J suppose? 

NURSP GUINNESS Yes, Miss 

LADY UTTERWOND [vehemently] Dont be silly, 
nurse Dont call me Miss 

nunsF GUINNESS {placıdly] No, lovey [eke 
goes oul mitih the tea-tray) 

LADY UTTFRWORD [tting down teith a flounce 
on the sofa} I know what you must feel Oh, 
this house, this house! I come back to it 
after twenty-three years, and it 1s Just the 
same the luggage lying on the steps, the 
servants spoilt and impossible, nobody at 
home to receive anybody, no regular meals, 
nobody ever hungry because they are always 
gnawing bread and butter or munching 
apples, and, what 1s worse, the same disorder 
inidens,intalh,infeelng When I was achild 
ĮI was used toit I had never known anything 
better, though I was unhappy, and longed 
all the tme—oh, how I longed!'—to be 
respectable, to be a Indy, to live as others 
did, not to have to think of everything for 
myself I marned at nineteen to escape from 
3t My husband 1s Sir Hastings Utterword, 
who has been governor of all the crown 
colomes in succession I have always been 
the mistress of Government House I have 
been so happy I had forgotten that people 
could hve lke ths I wanted to see my 
father, my sister, my nephews and meces 
(one ought to, you know), and I was loohing 
forward tot And now the state of the house! 
the way I’m received! the casual impudence 
of that woman Guinness, our old nurse! really 
Hesione might at least have been here some 
preparation might have been made for me 
You must excuse my going on in this way, 
but I am really very much hurt and annoyed 
and disillusioned and if I had realized xt was 
to be hke ths, I wouldnt have come I have 
a great mnd to go away without another 
word [she ts on the point of weeping] 

ELLIE [also very miserable] Nobody has been 
here to receive me either I thought I ought 
to go away too But how can I, Lady Utter- 
word? My luggage 1s on the steps, and the 
station fly has gone 

The Captian emerges from the pantry mth a 
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tray of Chinese lacquer and a very fine tea-set on 
1t Heresis ıt provisionally on the end of the table, 
snatches away the drawing-board, nich he 
stands on the floor against the table legs, and 
puts the tray tn the space thus cleared Elhe pours 
out a cup greedily 

THE CAPTAIN. Your tea, young lady. What! 
another lady! I must fetch another cup [he 
makes for the pantry) 

LADY UTTERWORD [rising from the sofa, 
suffused mith emotion] Papa! Dont you know 
me? I’m your daughter R 

THE CAPTAIN Nonsense! my daughter’s 
upstairs asleep [He vantshes through the half 
door 

a Utterword retires to the window to 
conceal her tears 

ELLIE [gong to her mith the cup] Dont be so 
distressed Have this cup of tea He is very 
old and very strange he has been just hke 
that to me I know how dreadful 1t must be 
my own father ıs all the world to me Oh, 
I'm sure he didnt mean 1t 

The Captain returns rth another cup. 

THE CAPTAIN Now we are complete [He 
places tt on the tray] 

LADY UTTERWOOD [hysterically] Papa. you 
cant have forgotten me I am Anadne I’m 
httle Paddy Patkans Wont you kiss me? [She 
goes to kim and throws her arms round his nech] 

THE CAPTAIN [7v0odenly enduring her embrace} 
How can you be Ariadne? You are a middle- 
aged woman well preserved, madam, but no 
longer young 

LADY UTTERWORD But think of all the years 
and years I have been away, Papa. I have 
had to grow old, hke other people 

THE CAPTAIN [disengaging lumself] You 
should grow out of lassing strange men’ 
they may be striving to attam the seventh 
degree of concentration 

LADY UTTERWORD But I’m your daughter. 
You havnt seen me for years 

THE CAPTAIN So much the worse! When our 
relatives are at home, we have to think of all 
their good points or 1t would be impossible to 
endure them But when they are away, we 
console ourselves for therr absence by dwell- 
ing on their vices. That 1s how I have come 
to think my absent daughter Ariadne a 
perfect fiend, so do not try to ingratiate your- 
self here by impersonating her [he zralls 
Jirmly aray to the other side of the room] 

LADY UTTERWORD. Ingratiahng myself m- 
deed [FFith dignity] Very well, papa. [She sts 


down at the draring-table and pours out tea for 
herself] 

THE CAPTAIN I am neglecting my social 
duties You remember Dunn? Billy Dunn? 

LADY UTTERWoRD. Do you mean that 
villainous sailor who robbed you? 

THE CAPTAIN [introducing Ellie) His daugh- 
ter. [He sits down on the sofa} 

ELLIE [ protesting] No— 

Nurse Guinness returns with fresh tea 

THE CAPTAIN Take that hogwash away Do 
you hear? 

NURSE Youve actually remembered about 
the tea! [To Elhe}] O, miss, he didnt forget 
you after all! You have made an pression 

THE CAPTAIN [gloomly] Youth! beauty! 
novelty! They are badly wanted in this 
house I am excessively old Hesione is only 
moderately young Her children are not 

ou 

3 LADY UTTERWORD How can children be 
expected to be youthful in this house? Almost 
before we could speak we were filled with 
notions that mght have been all very well 
for pagan philosophers of fifty, but were 
certainly quite unfit for respectable people 
of any age 

NURSE You were always for respectability, 
Miss Addy 

LADY UTTERWORD Nurse’ will you please 
remember that I am Lady Utterword, and 
not Miss Addy, nor lovey, nor darhng, nor 
doty? Do you hear? 

NURSE Yes, ducky: all nght I'll tell them 
all they must call you my lady. [She takes her 
tray out with undisturbed placrdity} 

LADY UTTERWoRD. What comfort? what 
sense is there in having servants with no 
manners? 

ELLIE [rising and coming to the table to put 
down her empty cup] Lady Utterword do you 
think Mrs Hushabye really expects me? 

LADY UTTERWORD Oh, dont ask me You 
can see for yourself that Ive just arrived, her 
only sister, after twenty-three years absence! 
and ıt seems that J am not expected 

THE CAPTAIN What does 1t matter whether 
the young lady 1s expected or not? She is 
welcome. There are beds there 1s food T'I 
find a room for her myself [he males for the 
door} 

ELLIE [ folloring hem to stop him] Oh please— 
{he goes out], Lady Utterword I dont know 
what to do Your father persists in beleving 
that my father 1s some sailor who robbed 
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him 

LADY UTTERWworp You had better pretend 
not to notice it My father is a very clever 
man, but he always forgot things, and now 
that he 1s old, of course he is worse And 
I must warn you that it 1s sometimes very 
hard to feel quite sure that he really forgets 

Mrs Hushabye bursts into the room tempestu- 

ously, and embraces Clie She ıs a couple of 
years older than Lady Utterword, and even belter 
looking She has magnificent black har, cyes like 
the fishpools of Heskbon, and a nobly modelleil 
neck, short at the back and low betircen her 
shoulders tn front Unltke her sister she 1 un- 
corseted and dressed anyhow in a rich robe of 
blach pile that shews of her white skin and 
statuesque contour 

uns HUsHABYE Elle, my darling, my petti- 
kins [kissing her) how long have you been 
here? Ive been at home all the time I was 
putting flowers and things in your room, and 
when I just sat down for a moment to try how 
comfortable the armchair was I went off to 
sleep Papa woke me and told me you were 
here Fancy your finding no one, and bemg 
neglected and abandoned [Ktssing her again} 
My poor love! [She deposits Elke on the sofa 
Meanwhile Ariadne has left the table and come 
over to claim her share of attentton] Oh! youve 
brought someone with you Introduce me 

LADY uTrenwonp Hesione 1s it possible 
that you dont hnow me? 

MRS HUSHABYE (conventtonally] Of course I 
remember your face quite well Where have 
we met? 

LADY UTTERWoRD Didnt Papa tell you I 
was here? Oh! this is really too much [She 
throws herself sullaly into the big char] 

MRS HUSHABYE Papal 

LADY UTTERWoRD Yes Papa Our papa, 
you unfeehng wretch [Rising angrily] I'll go 
straight to a hotel 

MRS HUSHABYE [secetng her by the shoulders) 
My goodness gracious goodness, you dont 
mean to say that youre Addy! 

LADY UTTERWORD I certainly am Addy, and 
I dont think I can be so changed that you 
would not have recogmzed me if you had any 
real affection for me And papa didnt think 
me even worth mentioning! 

MRS HUSHABYE. What a lark! Sit down [she 
pushes ker bach into the char tnstead of kissing 
her, and posts herself behind t} You do look a 
swell Youre much handsomer than you used 
tobe Youve made the acquamtance of Elhe, 
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of course She 1s gomg to marry a perfect 
hog of a milhonaire for the sake of her father, 
who 1s as poor as a church mousc, and you 
must help me to stop her 

ruar Oh please, Hesione 

uns suswanyr My pettikins, the man’s 
coming here today with your father to begin 
persecuting you, and every body wili see the 
state of the case in ten minutes, so whats the 
use of making a secret of it? 

FLUFF Heis not a hog, Hesione You dont 
know how wonderfully good he was to my 
father, and how deeply grateful I am to him 

ars nusnanrF [lo Lady Ultterword) Her 
father ıs a very remarkable man, Addy 
His name as Mazzm Dunn Mazzmi was 
n cclebrit} of some kind who knew Elhe’s 
grandparents They were both pocts, lke 
the Brownings, and when her father came 
into the world Mazzini smd "Another soldier 
born for freedom!” So they christened hım 
Mazzim, and he has been fighting for free- 
dom in his qmet way ever since Thats why 
he 1s so poor 

FLLIF I am proud of Ins poverty 

wns nusianie£ Of course } ou are, pettikins 
Why not leave him im it, and marry someone 
you love? 

LADY UTTERWonD [rising suddenly and explo- 
sively] Hesione arc you gomg to hiss me or 
are you not? 

Mrs nusHabie What do you want to be 
kıssed for? 

LADY UTTERWORD I dont want to belissed, 
but I do want you to behave properly and 
decently We are sisters We have been 
separated for twenty-three years Youought 
to kiss me 

MRS HUSHABYE Tomorrow morning, dear, 
before you make up I hate the smell of 
powder 

LADY UTTERWORD Oh! you unfecling—{she 
ts interrupted by the return of the captain} 

THE CAPTAIN [to Elle] Your room 1s ready 
[Ele rises] The sheets were damp, but I 
have changed them [he makes for the garden 
door on the port side] 

LaDY uTrenworpD Oh! What about my 
sheets? 

THE captain [halting ai the door] Take my 
advice ar them, or take them off and sleep 
im blankets You shall sleep in Arradne’s old 
room 

LADY UTTERWORD Indeed I shall do noth- 
ing of the sort. That httle hole! I am entitled 
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to the best spare room 

THE CAPTAIN [coninuing unmoved] She 
‘marned a numskull She told me she would 
marry anyone to get away from home 

LADY UTTERWORD You are pretending not 
toknow me on purpose J will leave the house 

Massim Dunn enters from the hall. He 1s a 
litle elderly man mith bulging credulous eyes and 
earnest manners He ts dressed in a blue serge 
Jacket sut mith an unbuttoned mackintosh over 
tt, and carries a soft black hat of clerical cut 

ELLIE At last! Captain Shotover here 1s 
my father 

THE CAPTAIN This! Nonsense! not a bit hke 
Inm [he goes away through the garden, shuting 
the door sharply behind him} 

LADY UTTERWORD [I will not be ignored and 
pretended to be somebody else I will have 
1t out with papa now, this imstant [To 
Massini] Excuse me [She follows the Captan 
out, makıng a hasty bow to Massin, who returns 
ti] 

MRS HUSHABYE [hospitably, shaking hands] 
How good of you to come, Mr Dunn! You 
dont mind papa, do you? He 1s as mad as a 
hatter, you know, but quite harmless, and 
extremely clever You will have some de- 
lightful talks with him 

mazzint I hope so [To Elke] So here you 
are, Elhe,dear (Hedraws her arm affectionately 
through his) Imustthank you, Mrs Hushabye, 
for your kindness to my daughter I’m afraid 
she would have had no holday 1f you had not 
mvited her 

MRS HUSHABYE Not at all Very mce of her 
to come and attract young people to the 
house for us 

MAZZINI [smhng] Im afrad Ellie 1s not 
mterested in young men, Mrs Hushabye 
Her taste 1s on the graver, solder side 

MRS HUSHABYE [mith a sudden rather hard 
brighiness in her manner| Wont you take off 
your overcoat, Mr Dunn? You will find a 
cupboard for coats and hats and things in 
the corner of the hall 

mazzini [hasttly releasing Ellie] Yes—thank 
you—I had better—{he goes out] 

MRS HUSHABYE [emphatically] The old brute! 

ELLE Who? 

NRS HUSHABYE Who! Him He It [pomtng 
after Maszmi| ‘‘Graver, sohder tastes,” 1n- 
deed! 

ELLIE (aghast] You dont mean that you 
were speaking hke that of my father! 

MRS HUSHADYE, I was You hnow I was 
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ELLIE [with dignity] I will leave your house 
at once [She turns to the door} 

MRS HUSHABYE lf you attempt it, I'll tell 
your father why 

ELLIE [turning agam] Oh! How can you treat 
a visitor hke this, Mrs Hushabye? 

MRS HUSHABYE I thought you were gomg 
to call me Hesione 

ELLIE Certainly not now? 

MRS HUSHABYE Very well I'll tell your 
father 

ELLIE [dzsiressed] Oh! 

MRS HUSHABYE If you turn a hair—if you 
take his part against me and agaist your 
own heart for a moment, I'll give that born 
soldier of freedom a piece of my mind that 
will stand him on his selfish old head for a 
week 

ELLE Hesione! My father selfish! How 
httle you know— 

She ts interrupted by Massin, who returns, 
excited and perspiring. 

xazzını Ellie Manganhascome: I thought 
youd hke to know Eacuse me, Mrs Husha- 
bye. the strange old gentleman— 

MRS HUSHABYE Papa Quite so 

mazzint Oh, I beg your pardon of course 
I was a httle confused by his manner He 1s 
making Mangan help him with something in 
the garden, and he wants me too— 

A powerful whistle 1s heard 

THE CAPTAIN'S vorcr Bosun ahoy! [the whistle 
ts repeated | 

MAZZINI [ flustered] Oh dear! I beleve he 1s 
whsthng for me [He hurres out] 

MRS HUSHABYE Now my father is a wonder- 
ful man 1f you hke 

ELLIE Hesione. hsten to me You dont 
understand My father and Mr Mangan were 
boys together Mr Ma— 

MRS HUSHABYE I dont care what they were 
we must sit down if you are gomg to begin 
as far back as that [She snatches at Ellie's 
wast, and makes her sit down on the sofa bestde 
her) Now, pettikins tell me all about Mr 
Mangan They call him Boss Mangan, dont 
they? He is a Napoleon of industry and 
disgustingly mich, isnt he? Why isnt your 
father mch? 

ELLIE My poor father should never have 
been m business His parents were poets, 
and they gave him the noblest ideas; but 
they could not afford to give him a profession. 

MRS HUSHABYE Fancy your grandparents, 
with their eyes in fine frenzy rolling! And so 
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your poor father had to go mto business 
Hasnt he succeeded in 1t? 

ELIF He always used to say he could 
succeed if he only had some camtal He 
fought Ins way along, to keep a roof over 
our heads and bring us up well, but ıt was 
always a struggle always the same difficulty 
of not having capital enough I dont hnow 
how to describe it to you 

MRS HUSHABYE Poor Elhe! I know Pulling 
the devil by the tml 

ELLIE [hurt] Oh no Not hke that It was at 
least dignified 

MRS HUSHABYC That made st all the harder, 
didnt it? J shouldnt have pulled the devil by 
the tail with digmty I should have pulled 
hard—{belween her teeth] hard Well? Go on 

ELLIE At last ıt seemed that all our 
troubles were at an end Mr Mangan did an 
extraordinarily noble thing out of pure fnend- 
ship for my father and respect for his charac- 
ter He asked lim how much capital he 
wanted, and gave it to nm I dont mean 
that he lent ıt to hım, or that he invested st 
in his busmess He just simply made hm a 
present of 1t Wasnt that splendid of him? 

BIRS HUSHABYE. On condition that you 
mamied him? 

ELLIE Oh no, no, no This was when I was 
a child He had never even seen me he 
never came to our house It was absolutely 
disinterested Pure generosity 

mrs HusHABYE Oh! I beg the gentleman's 
pardon Well, what became of the money? 

ELLIE We all got new clothes and moved 
into another house And I went to another 
school for two years 

MRS HUSHABYE Only two years? 

ELLIE That was all, for at the end of two 
years my father was utterly rumed 

MRS HUSHABYE How? 

revue I dont know I never could under- 
stand But ıt was dreadful When we were 
poor my father had never been m debt But 
when he launched out into business on a 
large scale, he had to mcur habihties When 
the business went mto hqudaton he owed 
more money than Mr Mangan had given him 

MRS HUSHABYE Bit off more than he could 
chew, I suppose 

ELLIE. I think you are a httle unfeeling 
about ıt 

MRS HUSHABYE My pethlans you mustnt 
mind my way of talking I was quite as 
sensitive and particular as you once, but I 
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have picked up so much slang from the 
children that I am really hardly presentable 
I suppose your father had no head for busi- 
ness, and made a mess of it 

ruue Oh, that just shows how entirely 
you are mstaken about him The business 
turned out a great success It now pays forty- 
four per cent after deducting the excess 
profits tax 

Mrs nusnanyF Then why arnt you rolling 
in money? 

ELLIE I dont know It seems very unfair 
tome You sec, my father was made bank- 
rupt It nearly broke his heart, because he 
had persuaded several of Ins friends to put 
money into the business Ie was sure it 
would succeed, and events proved that he was 
quite nght But they alf lost their money 
It was dreadful I dont hnow what we should 
have done but for Mr Mangan 

sins nusitanyr What! Did the Boss come 
to the rescue again, after all nis money being 
thrown away? 

ELLIE. He did indeed, and never uttered a 
reproach to my father He bought what was 
left of the business—the buildings and the 
machinery and things—from the official 
trustee for cnough money to enable my 
father to pay six and exghtpence in the pound 
and get his discharge Everyone pitied papa 
so much, and saw so plainly that he was an 
honorable man, that they let hım off at sis- 
and-eightpence instead of ten shillings Then 
Mr Mangan started a company to take up 
the business, and made my father a manager 
m it to save us from starvaton, for I wasnt 
earning anything then 

MRS nHUSHABYE Quite a romance And 
when did the Boss develop the tender passion? 

ELLIE Oh, that was years after, quite 
lately He took the chair one mght at a sort 
of people’s concert. I was singing there As 
an amateur, you know half a gumen for 
expenses and three songs with three encores 
He was so pleased with my singing that he 
asked mht he walk home with me I never 
saw anyone so taken aback as he was when I 
took him home and introduced him to my 
father Ins own manager It was then that 
my father told me how nobly he had behaved 
Of course 1t was considered a great chance 
for me, asheissonch And—and—we dnfted 
mto a sort of understanding—I suppose I 
should call it an engagement—{shers distressed 
and cannot go on] 
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MRS HUSHABYE [rising and marching about} 
You may have drifted into it, but you will 
bounce out of 1t, my pettikins, if I am to have 
anything to do with it 

ELLIE [hopelessly] No: it’s no use I am 
bound m honor and gratitude I will go 
through with 1t 

MRS HUSHABYE [behind the sofa, scolding 
down at her} You know, of course, that it’s 
not honorable or grateful to marry a man 
you dont love Do you love ths Mangan 
man? 

ELLIE Yes At least— 

NRS HUSHABYE I dont want to know about 
“the least”. I want to know the worst Girls 
of your age fall ın love with all sorts of ım- 
possible people, especially old people 

ELLIE I hke Mr Mangan very much, and 
I shall always be— 

MRS HUSHABYE [empattently completing the 
sentence and prancing aay tntolerantly to star- 
board|—grateful to him for his kindness to 
dear father I know Anybody else? 

ELLIE What do you mean? 

MRS HUSHABYE Anybody else? Are you ın 
love with anybody else? 

ELLIE Of course not 

MRS HUSHABYE Humph! [The book on the 
draning-table catches her eye She picks tt up, 
and evidently finds the tile very unexpected. She 
looks at Elhe, and asks, quarntly} Quite sure 
youre not in love with an actor? 

ELLIE No,no Why? What put such a thing 
into your head? 

MRS HUsHABYE This is yours, isnt 1? Why 
else should you be reading Othello? 

ELLIE My father taught me to love Shake- 
spear 

MRS HUSHABYE [ flinging the book down on the 
table] Really! your father does seem to be 
about the hmt 

ELLIE [naively] Do you never read Shake- 
spear, Hesione? That seems to me so extra- 
ordinary. I hke Othello 
_ MRS BUsHABYE Do you indeed’ He was 
jealous, wasnt he? 

ELLE Oh, not that I think all the part 
about jealousy is hormble But dont you 
think ıt must have been a wonderful exper- 
ence for Desdemona, brought up so quietly 
at home, to meet a man who had been out 
in the world doing all sorts of brave things 
and having termble adventures, and yet 
finding something ım her that made him love 
to sit and talk with her and tell her about 
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them? 

MRS HUSHABYE Thats your idea of romance, 
is 1t? 

ELLIE Not romance, exactly It might 
really happen 

Elhe’s eyes shew that she ts not arguing, but 
wn a daydream Mrs Hushabye, natching her 
inquisitively, goes deliberately bach to the sofa 
and resumes her seat beside her 

MRS HUSHABYE Elhe darhng have you 
noticed that some of those stories that 
Othello told Desdemona couldnt have hap- 
pened? 

ELLIE Oh no Shakespear thought they 
could have happened 

MRS HUSHABYE Hm! Desdemona thought 
they could have happened But they didnt 

ELLIE Why do you look so enigmatic about 
it? You are such a sphinx I never know what 
you mean 

MRS HUSHABYE Desdemona would have 
found him out if she had lived, you know I 
wonder was that why he strangled her! 

ELLIE Othello was not telling hes 

MRS HUSHABYE How do you know? 

ELLIE Shakespear would have said if he 
was Hesione there are men who have done 
wonderful things men hke Othello, only, 
of course, white, and very handsome, and— 

MRS HUSHABYE Ah! Now we're coming to 
1t Tell me all about him I knew there must 
be somebody, or youd never have been so 
miserable about Mangan youd have thought 
it quite a lark to m him 

ELLIE [blushing vividly} Hesione you are 
dreadful But I dont want to make a secret 
of it, though of course*I dont tell everybody 
Besides, I dont know him 

MRS HUSHABYE Dont know him! What does 
that mean? 

ELLIE Well, of course I know him to speak 
to 

MRS HUSHABYE But you want to know him 
ever so much more intimately, eh? 

ELLIE No no I know him quite—almost 
intimately. 

MRS HUSHABYE You dont know him; and 
you know him almost intimately. How lucid! 

ELLIE I mean that he does not call on us 
I—I got into conversation with him by 
chance at a concert 

MRS HUSHABYE You seem to have rather 
a gay time at your concerts, Elhe 

ELLIE Not at all. we talk to everyone in 
the green-room waiting for our turns I 
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suue [embracing her] Hesione you are a 
witch How do you know? Oh, you are the 
most sympathetic woman im the world 

mpg HUSHABYE [caressing her] Pettkins, 
my petikins how I envy you! and how I pity 
you! 

ruue Pity me! Oh, why? 

A very handsome man of fifty, wih mous- 
queimre moustaches, wearing a rather dandvyfied 
curly brimmed hat, and carrying an elaborate 
walking-stech, comes into the room from the hall, 
and stops short at sight of the nomen on the 
sofa 

ELLIE [seeing him and. rising wn glad surprise} 
Oh! Hestone this is Mr Marcus Darnley 

MRS HUSHABYE [rising] What a lark! He is 
my husband 

ELLE But how—{she stops suddenly, then 
turns pale and sways] 

MRS HUSHABYE (catching her and siting down 
milk her on the sofa] Steady, my pettikıns 

THE MAN [mih a mature of confusion and 
effrontery, depositing his hat and stich on the 
teak table} My real name, Miss Dunn, 1s 
Hector Hushabye I leave you to judge 
whether that is a name any sensitive man 
would care to confess to I never use 1 when 
I can possibly help 1t I have been away for 
nearly a month, and I had no idea you knew 
my wife, or that you were coming here Tam 
none the less dehghted to find you in our 
httle house 

ELLIE (tn great disiress] I dont know what 
todo Please, may I speak to papa? Do leave 
me I cant bear it 

MRS HUSHABYE. Be off, Hector 

HECTOR I— 

MRS HUSHABYE Quick, quick Get out 

HECTOR If you think it better—{he goes 
out, taking his hat with him but leaving the stitch 
on the table}, 

MRS HUSHABYE [laying Elhe down at the end 
of the sofa| Now, pettilans, he1s gone Theres 
nobody but me You can let yourself go 
Dont try to control yourself Have a good 
cry. 

ELLIE [raising her head] Damn! 

MHS HUSHABYE Splendid! Oh, what a relief! 
I thought you were gomg to be broken- 
hearted Never mind me Damn him again 

ELLIE I am not damning hım I am damn- 
mg myself for bemg such a fool [Rising] How 
could I let myself be taken im so? [She begins 


prowling to and fro, her bloom gone, looking | 


cunously older and harder] 
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MRS HUSHABYE [cheerfully] Why not, petti- 


kins? Very few young women can resist 
Hector I couldnt when I was your age He 
1g really rather splendid, you know 


ELLIE [turning on her] Splendid! Yes splen- 


did looking, of course But how can jou 
love a har? 


MIRS HUSHABYE I dont know But you can, 
Otherwise there wouldnt be 
much love in the world 

ELLIE But to he hke that! To be a boaster! 
a coward! 

MRS HUSHABYE [rising mm alarm} Pettilsins 
none of that, 1f you please If you hint the 
shghtest doubt of Hector’s courage, he will 
go straght off and do the most horribly 
dangerous things to convince himself that he 
isnt a coward. He has a dreadful trick of 
getting out of one third-floor window and 
coming m at another, just to test his nerve 
He has a whole drawerful of Albert Medals 
for savıng people’s hves 

ELLIE He never told me that 

MRS HUSHABYE He never boasts of any- 
thing he really dıd. he cant bear 1t; and it 
makes him shy if anyone else does All his 
stories are made-up stories 

ELLIE [coming to her] Do you mean that he 
is really brave, and really has adventures, 
and yet tells hes about things that he never 
did and that never happened? 

MRS HUSHABYE Yes, pethkins, I do People 
dont have their virtues and vices in sets they 
have them anyhow all mixed 

ELLIE [staring at her thoughtfully] Theres 
something odd about this house, Hesione, 
and even about you. I dont know why I’m 
talking to you so calmly I have a hornble 
fear that my heart is broken, but that heart- 
break 1s not hke what I thought 1t must be 

MIRS WUSHABYE [ fondling her] It’s only hfe 
educating you, pettikins How do you fecl 
about Boss Mangan now? 

ELLIE (disengaging herself nth an expression 
of distaste] Oh, how can you remind me of 
him, Hesione? 

MRS HUSHABYE Sorry, dear I think I hear 
Hector coming back You dont mind now, 
do you, dear? 

ELLE Not in the least I am quite cured 

Masant Dunn and Hector come in from the 
hall 

HECTOR [as he opens the door and allows 
Massini to pass in) One second more, and she 
would have been a dead woman! 
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mazzint Dear! dear! what an escape! Ethe, 
my love Mr Hushabye has just been telling 
me the most extraordinary — 

FLLIE Yes Ive heard ıt [ske crosses to the 
other side of the room) 

uEcToR [following her] Not this one PH 
tell ıt to you after dinner I thinh youll hke 
it The truth as, I made it up for you, and 
was looking forward to the pleasure of telling 
it to you But in a moment of impatience at 
being turned out of the room, I threw it 
away on your father 

ELLIE [turmng at bay wuh her back to the 
carpenter's bench, scornfully self-posscssed} It 
was not thrown away He beliesvesit I should 
not have believed ıt 

mazzinti [benevolently] The ıs very naughty, 
Mr Hushabye Of course she does not really 
think that [He goes to the bookshelves, and 
inspects the titles of the volumes] 

Boss Mangan comes ın from the hall, fol- 
lowed by the Captain Mangan, carefully frock- 
coated as for church or for a directors’ mecing, 
13 about fifiyfive, miih a careworn, mstrustful 
expression, standing a little on an entirely im- 
aginary dignity, mth a dull complexion, stratght, 
lustreless har, and features so entirely common- 
place that tt 1s rmposstble to describe them 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER [fo Mrs Hushabye, niro- 
duang the new comer] Says ns name 1s Man- 
gan Not ablebodied 

MRS HUSHABYE [gractously] How do you do, 
Mr Mangan? 

MANGAN [shaking hands] Very pleased 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Dunn’s lost his muscle, 
but recovered his nerve Men seldom do after 
three attacks of dehrium tremens [he goes 
into the pantry) 

MRS HUSHABYE I congratulate you, Mr 
Dann 

mazzini [dazed] I am ahfelong teetotaler 

MRS HUSHABYE You will find :t far less 
trouble to let papa have his own way than 
try to explain 

Mazzinr But three attacks of delmum 
tremens, really! 

Mas HusHABYE [to Mangan] Do you know 
my husband, Mr Mangan [she tndtcates 
Hector] 

MANGAN [going to Hector, who meets him mith 
outstretched hand] Very pleased [Turning to 
Elle) I hope, Mass Elhe, you have not found 
the Journey down too fahgung [They shake 
hands) 

MRS HUSHABYE Hector shew Mr Dunn his 
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room 

urcron Certainly Come along, Mr Dunn 
[He tahes Mazzım out) 

Fite You havnt shewn me my room yet, 
Hesione 

mrs nUsHAanYF How stupid of me! Come 
along. Make yourself qute at home, Mr 
Mangan Papa will entertain you [She calls 
to the Captain in the pantry} Papa come and 
explain the house to Mr Mangan 

She goes out with Lite The Captain comes 
from the pantry 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVFR Youre going to marry 
Dunn's daughter Dont Youre too old 

aanaas [slaggered] Well! Thats fairly blunt, 
Captain 

CAPTAIN sHOTOVFR It's true 

wtanaa\ She doesnt think so 

CAPTAIN sioToVFR She does 

maxaan Older men than I hayve— 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER {finishing the sentence for 
iimj—made fools of themselves That, also, 
1S truc 

MANGAN [asserling himself} I dont see that 
this is any business of } ours 

CAPTAIN sutoTOVER It is everybody's busi- 
ness The stars in their courses are shaken 
when such things happen 

manaan I’m gomg to marry her all the 
same 

CAPTAIN suoTOVER How do you hnow? 

MANGAN [playing the strong man] I intend to 
I mean to See? I never made up my mind 
to do a thing yet that I didnt bring 1t off 
Thats the sort of man I am, and there will 
be a better understanding between us when 
you make up your mind to that, Captain 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER You frequent picture 
palaces 

maNGAN Perhaps I do Who told you? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Talk lhe a man, not like 
amovy You mean that you make a hundred 
thousand a year 

MANGAN I dont boast But when J meet 4 
man that makes a hundred thousand a year, 
I take off my hat to that man, and stretch 
out my hand to him and call him brother 

CAPTAIN sHoTOVER Then you also make a 
hundred thousand a year, hey? 

vangan No I cant say that Fifty thou- 
sand, perhaps 

CAPTAIN sHOTOVER. His half brother only 
{he turns away from Mangan nth jas usual 
abruptness, and collects the empty tea-cups on 
the Chinese tray] 
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MANGAN [zrritated] See here, Captain Shot- 
over I dont quite understand my position 
here. I came here on your daughter's mvita- 
tion Am I in her house or in yours? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER You are beneath the 
dome of heaven, in the house of God. What 
1s true withm these walls is true outside 
them Go out on the seas, chmb the moun- 
tains; wander through the valleys She 1s 
still too young 

mManaaNn [weakening] But I’m very httle 
over fifty 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER You are still less under 
sixty Boss Mangan: you will not marry the 
pirate’s child [he carries the tray away tnio the 
pantry) 

MANGAN [followmng him to the half door 
What pirate’s child? What are you talking 
about? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER [27 the pantry] Ellie Dunn 
You will not marry her. 

mancan. Who will stop me? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER [emerging] My daughter 
[he makes for the door leading to the hall] 

MANGAN [follonmıng him) Mrs Hushabye! 
Do you mean to say she brought me down 
here to break ıt off? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER [stopping and turning on 
hum] I know nothing more than I have seen 
in her eye She will break it off Take my 
advice marry a West Indian negress they 
make excellent wives I was married to one 
myself for two years 

manaan Well, I am damned! 

CAPTAIN sHoTOVER I thought so. I was, too, 
for many years The negress redeemed me 

MANGAN [ feebly] This is queer I ought to 
walk out of this house 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Why? 

mancaan Well,many men would be offended 
by your style of tallang 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Nonsense! It’s the other 
sort of talking that makes quarrels Nobody 
ever quarrels with me 

AÁ gentleman, whose firstrate tailoring and 
fretionless manners proclaim the wellbred West 
Ender, comes in from the hall He has an en- 
gaging ar of being young and unmarried, but 
on Pa inspection 1s found to be at least over 

ory 

THE GENTLEMAN Excuse my mtrudmg in 
this fashion, but there is no knocker on the 
door, and the bell does not seem to ri 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER. Why should there be a 
knocker? Why should the bell ring? The door 
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is open 

THE GENTLEMAN Precisely So I ventured 
to come m 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Qute night. I will see 
about a room for you [he makes for the door] 

THE GENTLEMAN [stopmng hım] But I’m 
afraid you dont know who I am 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Do you suppose that 
at my age I make distinctions between one 
fellowcreature and another? [He goes out 
Mangan and the newcomer stare at one another] 

MANGAN Strange character, Captain Shot- 
over, sir 

THE GENTLEMAN Very 

CAPTAIN SHOTON ER [shouting outstde] Hesione: 
another person has arrived and wants a room 
Man about town, well dressed, fifty 

THE GENTLEMAN Fancy Hesione’s feelings! 
May I ask are you a member of the family? 

mancan No 

THE GENTLEMAN Iam Atleast a connewon 

Mrs Hushabye comes bach 

MRS HUSHABYE How do you do? How good 
of you to come! 

THE GENTLEMAN I am very glad indeed to 
make your acquaintance, Hesione. [Instead 
of taking her hand he hisses her At the same 
moment the Captain appears ın the doorway}. 
You will excuse my Jassing your daughter, 
Captain, when I tell you that— 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Stuff! Everyone kisses 
my daughter Kiss her as much as you lke 
(he makes for the pantry] 

THE GENTLEMAN Thank you One moment, 
Captain [The Captain halts and turns. The 
gentleman goes to him affably| Do you happen 
to remember—but probably you dont, as 1t 
occurred many years ago—that your younger 
daughter married a numskull 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Yes She said she’d 
marry anybody to get away from this house 
I should not have recogmzed you your head 
1s no longer hke a walnut Your aspect ıs 
softened You have been boiled ın bread and 
milk for years and years, like other marned 
men Poor devil! [He disappears into the 
pantry] 

MRS HUSHABYE [go:ng past Mangan to the 
gentleman and scrutinizing him] I dont believe 
you are Hastings Utterword 

THE GENTLEMAN I am not 

MRS HUSHABYE Then what business had 
you to kiss me? 

THE GFYTLEMAN I thought I would hke to 
The fact 1s, I am Randall Utterword, the 
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unworthy younger brother of Hastings I 
was abroad diplomatizing when he was 
marned 

LADY UTTERWORD [dashing in) Hesione. 
wheres the key of the wardrobe in my room? 
My diamonds are in my dressing-bag: I must 
lock ıt up— [recognising the stranger mith a 
shock} Randall how dare ) ou? [Ske marches at 
hım past Mrs Hushabye, who retreats and joins 
Mangan near the sofa} 

RANDALL How dare I what? J am not doing 
anything 

LADY UTTERWOND Who told you I was here? 

RANDALL. Hastings You had just left when 
I called on you at Clanidge's, so I followed 
you down here You are looking extremely 
well. 

LADY UTTERWORD Dont presume to tell me 
so 

MRS HUBHABYE What 1s wrong with Mr 
Randall, Addy? 

LADY UTTERWORD |recollecting herself] Oh, 
nothing But he has no mght to come bother- 

ing you and papa without being invited [she 
goes to the window-seat and sits dorn, turning 
anay from them tll-humoredly and looking into 
the garden, where Hector and Elle are now seen 
strolling together] 

ung HUSHABYE I think you have not met 
Mr Mangan, Addy 

LADY UTTERWORD [turning her head and nodd- 
ing coldly to Mangan] I beg your pardon 
Randall you have flustered me so I made a 
perfect fool of myself 

MRS HUSHABYE Lady Utterword My sister 
My younger sister 

MANGAN [boning] Pleased to meet you, 
Lady Utterword 

LADY UTTERWORD [27th marked tnterest] Who 
319 that gentleman walking in the garden 
with Miss Dunn? 

MRS HUSHABYE I dont know She quarrelled 
mortally with my husband only ten minutes 
ago, and I didn’t know anyone else had come 
It must be a visitor [She goes to the mndow to 
look] Oh, 1t1s Hector Theyve made it up 

LADY UTTERWORD Your husband! That 
handsome man? 

MRS HUSHABYE Well, why shouldnt my 
husband be a handsome man? 

RANDALL [gorning them at the window] One’s 
husband never is, Anadne [he sits by Lady 
Utlerword, on ker righi) 

MRS HUSHABYE One’s sister’s husband 
always 18, Mr Randall 
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LaDy urTenwonn Dont be vulgar, Randall 
And you, Hesione, are just as bad 

Ele and Hector come tn from the garden by 
the starboard door. Randall rises Elke retires 
into the corner near the pantry Hector comes 
Sorward, and Lady Utterrord rises looking her 
very best 

ung nusnapye Hector this 1s Addy 

HECTOR [apparently surprised) Not this lady. 

LADY UTTERWORD [smiling] Why not? 

HECTOR [looking at her mith a percing glance 
of deep but respectful adnuration, his moustache 
bristhng) I thought— [pulling Armself together] 
I beg your pardon, Lady Utterword I am 
extremely glad to welcome you at Jast under 
our roof (he offers ius hand milh grave courtesy] 

ans uusnanye She wants to be kissed, 
Hector 

LADY uTTERWwonp Hesionel! [but she shll 
smiles] 

ans irusianye Call her Addy, and kiss her 
hike a good brother-in-law, and have done 
with at [She leaves them to themselves] 

necron Behave yourself, Hesione Lady 
Utterword is entitled not only to hospitahty 
but to avihzation 

LADY UTTERWORD [gratefully] Thank you, 
Hector [They shake hands cordtally] 

Masini Dunn ts seen crossing the garden 
from starboard to port 

CAPTAIN sHOTOVER [coming from the pantry 
and addressing Ele] Your father has washed 
himself 

ELLIE [quile self-possessed] He often does, 
Captain Shotover 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER A strange conversion! 
I saw him through the pantry window 

Maseint Dunn enters through the port mndow 
door, newly washed and brushed, and stops, 
smiling benevolently, between Mangan and Mrs 
Hushabye 

MRS HUSHABYE [introducing] Mr Mazzmı 
Dunn, Lady Ut—oh, I forgot youve met. 
[Indicating Elle} Miss Dunn i 

MAZZINI [walkıng across the room to take 
Elhe’s hand, and beaming at his own naughty 
trony] I have met Miss Dunn also She 1s my 
daughter [He draws her arm through hus 
caressingly] 

MRS HUSHABYE Of course how stupid! Mr 
Utterword, my sister's - er - ; 

RANDALL [skakmg hands agreeably} Her 
brother-in-law, Mr Dunn How do you do? 

MRS HUSHABYE This is my husband. 

HecTOR We have met, dear Dont intro- 
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duce us any more [He moves away to the big 
char, and adds] Wont you st down, Lady 
Utterword? [She does so very graciously]. 

-MRS HUSHABYE Sorry I hate 1t it’s hke 
making people shew their tickets 

MAZZINI [sententously] How httle it tells 
us, after all! The great question 1s, not who 
we are, but what we are 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Ha! What are you? 

MAZZINI [taken aback) What am I? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER A thief, a pirate, and a 
murderer 

MAZZINI. I assure you you are mistaken 

CAPTAIN sHoTOvER An adventurous hfe, 
but what does it end in? Respectability A 
ladyhke daughter The language and appear- 
ance of a city mussionary Let 1t be a warn- 
mg to all of you [he goes out through the gar- 
den 

A I hope nobody here beheves that I 
am a thief, a pirate, or a murderer Mrs 
Hushabye will you excuse me a moment? I 
must really go and explam [He follows the 
Captain} 

MRS HUSHABYE [as he goes] It’s no use. Youd 
really better— [but Dunn has vanished] We 
had better all go out and look for some tea 
We never have regular tea; but you can 
alv ays get some when you want the servants 
heep it stewing all day The kitchen veranda 
is the best place to ask May I shew you? 
[Ske goes to the starboard door] 

RANDALL [going mith her) Thank you, I dont 
think I'll take any tea this afternoon. But if 
you will shew me the garden—? 

MRS HUSHABYE. Theres nothing to see in 
the garden except papa’s observatory, and 
a gravel pit with a cave where he keeps dyna- 
mite and things of that sort However, its 
pleasanter out of doors; so come along 

RANDALL Dynamite! Isnt that rather risky? 

MRS HUSHABYE Well, we dont sit in the 
gravel pit when theres a thunderstorm 

LADY UTTERWORD Thats something new. 
What 1s the dynamite for? 

HEcror To blow up the human race if 
1t goes too far He is trying to discover 
a psyche ray that wll explode all the ev- 
plosives at the will of a Mahatma 

Eutic. The Captain’s tea 1s dehcious, Mr 
Utterword 

MRS HUSHABYE [stopping in the doorway] Do 
you mean to say that youve had some of my 
father's tea” that you got round him before 
you were ten minutes in the house? 


ELLIE I did 

MRS HUSHABYE You little devil! [She goes 
out mth Randall} 

Manaan. Wont you come, Miss Elhe? 

ELLIE I’m too hred I'll take a book up to 
my room and rest a httle [She goes to the book- 
shelf) 

mMaNGAN Right You cant do better But 
I’m disappointed [He follons Randall and 
Mrs Hushabye]. 

Elhe, Hector, and Lady Utternord are left 
Hector zs close to Lady Utterrord They look at 
Elhe, warting for her to go 

ELLIE [looking at the ttle of a book} Do you 
hke stories of adventure, Lady Utterword? 

LADY UTTERWORD [patrontzingly| Of course, 
dear 

ELULE Then TI leave you to Mr Hushabye 
[She goes out through the halt] 

Hector That girl is mad about tales of 
adventure The hes I have to tell her! 

LADY UTTERWORD {not interested ın Elhe] 
When you saw me what did you mean by 
saying that you thought, and then stopping 
short? What did you think? 

HECTOR [ folding:}is arms and looking down 
at her magnetically] May I tell you? 

LADY UTTERWORD Of course 

HECTOR It will not sound very cml. I was 
on the point of saying “I thought you were 
a plain woman ” 

LADY UTTERWORD Qh for shame, Hector! 
What night had you to notice whether I am 
plain or not? 

HECTOR Listen to me, Ariadne Untl to- 
day I have seen only photographs of you, 
and no photograph can give the strange 
fasemation of the daughters of that super- 
natural old man There ıs some damnable 
quahty ın them that destroys men’s moral 
sense, and carries them beyond honor and 
dishonor You know that, dont you? 

LADY UTTERWORD Perhaps I do, Hector 
But let me warn you once for all that I am 
a rigidly conventional woman You may think 
because I’m a Shotover that I’m a Bohemian, 
because we are all so hormbly Boheman 
But I’m not I hate and loathe Bohemianism 
No child brought up m a strict Puritan house- 
hold exer suffered from Puritanism as I 
suffered from our Bohemiamsm 

necron Our children are hke that They 
spend their holidays in the houses of their 
respectable schoolfellows 

LADY UTTERWoRD. [ shall vite them far 
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Christmas 

necron Their absence leaves us both with- 
out our natural chaperons 

LADY UTTERWoRD Children are certmnly 
very inconvenient sometimes But intelligent 
people can always manage, unless they are 
Bohemians 

HECTOR You are no Boheman, but you 
are no Puritan either your attraction is alive 
and powerful What sort of woman do you 
count yourself? 

LADY UTTERWORD I am n woman of the 
world, Hector, and I can assure you that if 
you will only take the trouble always todo the 
perfectly correct thing, and to say the per- 
fectly correct thing, you can do just what 
you hke An all-conducted, careless woman 
getssimply no chance An ill-conducted, care- 
Jess man 1s never allowed within arms length 
of any woman worth knowing 

HECTOR Isee You are neither a Bohemian 
woman nor a Puritan woman You are a 
dangerous woman 

LADY UTTERWORD On the contrary, ÍI am a 
safe woman 

vector You are a most accursedly attrac- 
tive woman Mind I am not making love to 
you I do not like beng attracted But you 
had better know how I feel if you are going 
to stay here 

LADY UTTERWORD You are an exceedingly 
clever ladykiller, Hector And ternbly hand- 
some I am quite a good player, myself, at 
that game Is it quite understood that we 
are only playing? 

HECTOR Quite I am dehberately playing 
the fool, out of sheer worthlessness 

LADY UTTERWORD [rising brightly} Well, you 
are my brother-in-law Hesione asked you to 
kass me [He seses her tn his arms, and kisses 
her strenuously} Oh! that was a httle more 
than play, brother-in-law [She pushes him 
suddenly away} You shall not do that again 

nector In effect, you got your claws 
deeper into me than IJ intended 

MRS HUSHABYE [coming tn from the garden] 
Dont let me disturb you I only want a cap 
to put on daddrest The sun 1s setting, and 
he'll catch cold [she makes for the door leading 
to the hall} 

LADY UTTERWORD Your husband 1s qute 
charming, darling He has actually conde- 
scended to kıss me at last I shall go into the 
garden 1t’s cooler now [she goes out by the 
port door] 
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Mrs nusnapyr Take care, dear child | 
dont beheve any man can kiss Addy without 
falling in love with her [She goes into the hall) 

HECTOR (striking himself on the chest} Fool! 
Gont! 

Mrs Hushabye comes back mith the Captain's 
cap 

urcron Your sister is an extremely enter- 
prising old girl Wheres Miss Dunn! 

MRS HUSHADYP Mangan says she has gone 
up to her room for a nap Addy wont let you 
talh to Elhe she has marked you for her own 

urcton She has the diabolical family 
fascination I began mahing love to her mto- 
matically What am I to do? I cant fall in 
love, and I cant hurt a woman's fechngs by 
telling her so when she falls in love with me 
And as women are always falling in love with 
my moustache I get landed im all sorts of 
tedious and ternfy ng flirtations in which I’m 
not a bit in earnest 

MRS HUSHABYE Oh, neither ıs Addy She 
has never been in love in her life, though she 
has always been trying to fall in head over 
cats She is worse than you, because you had 
one real go at least, with me 

necron That was a confounded madness, 
I cant believe that such an amazing experi- 
ence 1s common It has left its mark on me 
I beheve that 1s why I have never been able 
to repent it, 

MRS HUSHABYE [laughing and caressing his 
arm] We were fnghtfully in love with one 
another, Hector It was such an enchanting 
dream that I have never been able to grudge 
1t to you or anyone else since I have 
mvated all sorts of pretty women to the house 
on the chance of giving you another turn 
But ıt has never come off 

HECTOR I dont know that I want it to come 
off It was damned dangerous You fasemated 
me, but I loved you, so ıt was heaven Ths 
sister of yours fascinates me, but I hate her; 
so rt 1s hel] I shall kall her af she persists 

aIRS HUSHABYE Nothing will lull Addy she 
1s as strong as a horse [Releasing dum] Now I 
am gomg off to fascinate somebody 

Hector The Forenagn Office toff? Randall? 

MRS HUSHABYE Goodness gracious, nol Why 
should I fascinate him? 

HECTOR I presume you dont mean the 
bloated capitalst, Mangan? 

MRS HUSHABYE Hm! I think he had better 
be fascinated by me than by Ellie [She ts 
going into the garden shen the Captain comes in 
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from mth some sticks in his hand] What have 
you got there, daddiest? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Dynamite 

MRS HUSHABYE Youve been to the gravel 
pit Dont drop it about the house. theres a 
dear [She goes into the garden, where the evening 
hght ts nor very red] 

HECTOR Lasten, O sage, How long dare 
you concentrate on a feeling without nsking 
having it fixed in your consciousness all the 
rest of your hfe? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Ninety mmutes An 
hour and a half [He goes into the pantry] 

Hector, left alone, contracts lus brows, and 
falls into a day-dream He does not move for 
some ime Then he folds his arms Then, throw- 
ing hts hands behind him, and gripping one mith 
the other, he strides tragically once to and fro 
Suddenly he snatches his walkıng-stickh from the 
teak table, and draws wt, for wt ts a srword-stich 
He fights a desperate duel nith an ımagmary 
antagontst, and after many vicissitudes runs him 
through the body up to the hilt He sheathes hes 
snord and throws tt on the sofa, falling into 
another reverie as he does so He looks straight 
into the eyes of an tmagtnary woman; seizes her 
by the arms; and says tn a deep and thrilling 
tone “Do you love me!” The Captain comes 
out of the pantry at ths moment, and Hector, 
caught with hes arms stretched out and hus fists 
clenched, has to account for lus attitude by going 
through a series of gymnastic exercises 

CAPTAIN SHoTovER, That sort of strength 1s 
no good You will never be as strong as a 
gorilla 

vEcToR What is the dynamute for? 

CAPTAIN sHOTOVER To kil fellows hke 
Mangan 

HECTOR No use. They wll always be able 
to buy more dynamite than you. 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER I will make a dynamite 
that he cannot explode 

HECTOR. And that you can, eb? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Yes? when I have 
attamed the seventh degree of concentration 

uEcToR Whats the use of that? You never 
do attain it 

CAPTAIN sHoToveR. What then is to be 
done? Are we to be kept for ever m the mud 
by these hogs to whom the universe 1s 
nothing but a machine for greasing their 
bustles and filing their snouts ? 

HECTOR. Are Mangan’s bnstles worse than 
Randall’s lovelocks? 


CAPTAIN SHOTOVER We must win powers of 
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life and death over them both [ refuse to 
die until I have mvented the means 

Hector, Who are we that we should judge 
them? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER What are they that they 
should judge us? Yet they do, unhesitatingly 
There is enmity between our seed and their 
seed They know it and act on it, stranghng 
our souls, They believe in themselves When 
we beleve in ourselves, we shall kill them 

HECTOR, It 1s the same seed You forget 
that your pirate has a very nice daughter. 
Mangan’s son may be a Plato. Randall's a 
Shelley. What was my father? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER. The damndest scoundrel 
Tevermet [He replaces the dranung-board, stts 
down at the table, and begins to mx a wash of 
color] 

HECTOR Precisely. Well, dare you kill his 
mnocent grandchildren? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER They are mine also. 

HECTOR Just so We are members one of ` 
another. [He throws humself carelessly on the 
sofa] I tell you I have often thought of this_ 
kallimg of human vermin. Many men have 
thought of1t Decent men are hke Damel m 
the hon’s den their survival is a miracle, and 
they do not always survive We hve among 
the Mangans and Randalls and Bhe Dunns 
as they, poor devils, hve among the disease 
germs and the doctors and the lawyers and 
the parsons and the restaurant chefs and the 
tradesmen and the servants and all the rest 
of the parasites and blackmailers What are 
our terrors to theirs? Give me the power to 
loll them, and I'll spare them in sheer— 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER [cutting tn sharply] Fellow 
feeling? 

HECTOR No Ishould loll myselfifI beheved 
that I must believe that my spark, small as 
it 1s, 5 divine, and that the red light over 
thew door 1s hell fire I should spare them in 
simple magnanimous pity. y 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER You cant spare them 
until you have the power to kill them. At 
present they have the power to loll you. 
There are milions of blacks over the water 
for them to tram and let loose on us Theyre 
going to do it Theyre doing it already, 

HEcTOR They are too stupid to use their 
power. 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER [throning down his brush 
and commg to the end of the sofa} Do not 
deceive yourself: they do use ıt. We kh the 
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them. The knowledge that these people are 
there to render all our aspirations barren 
prevents us having the aspirations, And 
when we are tempted to seek therr destruc- 
tion they bring forth demons to delude us, 
disguised as pretty daughters, and singers 
and poets and the hke, for whose sake we 
spare them 

HECTOR [sling up and leaning towards him) 
May not Hestone be such a demon, brought 
forth by you lest I should slay you? 

CAPTAIN sHoTOVER That 1s possible She 
has used you up, and left you nothing but 
dreams, as some women do 

HECTOR. Vampire women, demon women 

CAPTAIN sHoToveR Men think the world 
well lost for them, and lose it accordingly 
Who are the men that do things? The 
husbands of the shrew and of the drunkard, 
the men with the thorn in the flesh [Walking 
disiractedly away towards the pantry} I must 
think these things out [Turning suddenly} 
But I go on with the dynamite nonc the less 
I will discover a ray mightier than any X-ray 
amind ray that will explode the ammumtion 
in the belt of my adversary before he can 
point ns gun at me And I must hurry I am 
old I have no time to waste in talk [he 1s 
about to go into the pantry, and Hector ıs making 
Jor the hall, when Hesione comes bach] 

MRS HUSHABYE Daddiest you and Hector 
must come and help me to entertain all these 
people What on earth were you shoutang 
about? 

HECTOR [stopping tn the act of turning the 
doorkandle] He 1s madder than usual 

MRS HUSHABYE We all are 

HECTOR I must change [he resumes Ars door 
opening] 

MRS HUSHABYE Stop, stop Come bach, 
both of you Come back [They return, reluc- 
tantly) Money 1s runnmg short 

HECTOR. Money! Where are my April divi- 
dends? 

MRS HUSHABYE Where 1s the snow that fell 
last year? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER. Where 18 all the money 
you had for that patent hfeboat I mvented? 

MRS HUSHABYE Five hundred pounds, and 
I have made 1t last since Easter! 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Since Easter! Barely 
four months! Monstrous extravagance! I 
could hve for seven years on £500. 

MRB HUBHABYE Not keeping open house as 
we do here, daddiest 
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CAPTAIN sHoToveR Only £500 for that life- 
boat! I got twelve thousand for the invention 
before that 

MRS HUSHADYE Yes, dear, but that was for 
the sup with the magnetic keel that sucked 
up submannes Living at the rate we do, 
you cannot afford life-saving inventions Cant 
you think of something that will murder half 
Europe at one bang? 

CAPTAIN snorovFn No I am ageing fast 
My mind does not dwell on slaughter as it 
did when I was a boy Why doesnt your 
husband invent something? He does nothing 
but tell hes to women 

necron Well, that 3s a form of invention, 
1s 1t not? However, you are mght I ought to 
support my wife 

MRS HUSHABYE Indeed 5 ou shall do nothing 
of the sort I should never see you from 
breakfast to dinner I want my husband 

HECTOR [bitterly] I mght as well be your 
lapdog 

mrs nusuaBYr Do you want to be my 
breadwinner, hke the other poor husbands? 

uecronr No, by thunder! What a damned 
creature a husband 3s anyhow! 

MRS HUSHADYE [to the Captain] What about 
that harpoon cannon? 

CAPTAIN sHoToveR No use It kills whales, 
not men 

Mrs nusnapye Why not? You fire the 
harpoon out of a cannon It sticks in the 
enemy's general, you wind him in, and there 
you are 

uecror You are your father’s daughter, 
Hesione 

CAPTAIN sHOTOVER There 1s something in 
1t Not to wind in generals they are not 
dangerous But one could fire a grapnel and 
wind in a machine gun or even a tank I will 
think 1t out 

MRS HUSHABYE [squeesing the Captatn’s arm 
affeckonately] Saved! You are a darling, 
daddiest. Now we must go back to these 
dreadful people and entertain them 

CAPTAIN sHoToveR They have had no 
dinner Dont forget that 

necror Neither have I And ıt is dark jt 
must be all hours 

urs HUsHABYE Oh, Guinness will produce 
some sort of dinner for them The servants 
always take jolly good care that there is 
food in the house 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER [raising a strange rail in 
the darkness] What a house! What a daughter! 
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MRS HUSHADYE [raving] What a father! 

nector [ folloring suet] What a husband! 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Is there no thunder in 
heaven? 

HECTOR Is there no beauty, no bravery, on 
earth? 

MRS HUSHABYE What do men want? They 
have ther food, ther firesides, therr clothes 
mended, and our love at the end of the day 
Why are they not satisfied? Why do they 
envy us the pain with which we bring them 
into the world, and make strange dangers 
and torments for themselves to be even with 
us? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER [7errdly chanting] 

I builded a house for my daughters, and 
opened the doors thereof, 

That men might come for their choosing, and 
their betters spring from their love; 

But one of them marned a numskull, 

HECTOR {taking up the rhythm] 

The other a har wed; 

MRS HUSHABYE [completing the stanza] 

And now must she he beside him, even as 
she made her bed 

LADY UITERWoRD [calling from the garden] 
Hesione! Hesione! Where are you? 

uector The cat 1s on the tiles 

MRS HUSHABYE Coming, darling, coming 
[she goes quickly into the garden] 

The Captatn goes back to hts place at the table. 

HECTOR (going tinto the hall Shall I turn up 
the hghts for you? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER. No Give me deeper 
darkness. Money is not made m the hght 
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The same room, nth the lights turned up and 
the curtains drawn Ellte comes in, followed by 
Mangan Both are dressed for dinner. She strolls 
to the draning-iable He comes betrween the table 
and the mcher chatr. 

mancan What a diner! I dont call it a 
dinner. I call ıt a meal 

ELLIE I am accustomed to meals, Mr 
Mangan, and very lucky to get them 
Besides, the captam cooked some maccarom 
for me 

MANGAN [shuddering lwver:shly] Too nch I 
cant eat such things I suppose it’s because 
I haye to work so much with my bram 
Thats the worst of bemg a man of business" 
you are always thinking, thinking, thinking 
By the way, now that we are alone, may I 
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take the opportunity to come to a httle 
understanding with you? 

ELLIE [settling into the draughtsman’s seat} 
Certainly I should hke to 

MANGAN [taken aback) Should you? That 
surprises me; for I thought I noticed this 
afternoon that you avoided me all zou could 
Not for the first nme ether 

ELLIE I was very tired and upset I wasn’t 
used to the ways of this extraordinary house 
Please forgive me 

MANGAN Oh, thats all night: I dont mnd 
But Captam Shotover has been talkıng to 
me about you You and me, you know 

ELLIE [tnterested] The Captam! What did 
he say? 

wancan Well, he noticed the difference 
between our ages 

ELLIE He notices everything 

MANGAN, You dont mind, then? 

ELLIE Of course I know quite well that 
our engagement— 

manaan Ohl! you call it an engagement 

ELLIE. Well, isnt it? 

MANGAN Oh, yes, yes no doubt ıt is if you 
hold to it This is the first time youve used 
the word, and I didnt quite know where we 
stood: thats all [He sits down in the micher 
char; and resigns himself to allow her to lead 
the conversation} You were saying—? 

enue Was I? I forget Tell me Do you 
hke this part of the country? I heard you ask 
Mr Hushabye at dinner whether there are 
any mice houses to Jet down here 

MANGAN, I hke the place The air smuts me 
Ishouldnt be surpnsed :f I settled down here 

ELLIE Nothing would please me better 
The air suits me too And I want to be near 
Hesione 

MANGAN [201th groning uneasiness] The air 
may suit us, but the question 1s, should we 
suit one another? Have you thought about 
that? 

ELLE Mr Mangan. we must be sensible, 
mustnt we? It’s no use pretending that we 
are Romeo and Juliet But we can get on 
very well together 1f we choose to make the 
best of 1t Your kindness of heart will make 
it easy for me. 

MANGAN [leanng forrard, with the beginning 
of something lıke deltberate unpleasantness tn hus 
vorce] Kindness of heart, eh? I runed your 
father, didnt I? 

ELLIE. Oh, not intentionally. 

MANGAN. Yes I did Ruined him on purpose. 
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ELLIE On purpose! 
manaan Not out of ill-nature, you know 
And youll admit that I kept a job for mm 
when I had fimshed with Imm But business 
1s business, and I ruined him as a matter of 
bussness 
ELLIE I dont understand how that can be 
Are you trying to make me feel that I need 
not be grateful to you, so that I may choose 
freely? 
MANGAN [rising aggressively) No I mean 
what I say 
ELIE But how could it possibly do you 
any good to ruin my father? The money he 
lost was yours 
MANGAN [nith a sour laugh) W as mme! Itis 
mme, Miss Elhe, and all the money the 
other fellows lost too [He shoves his hands 
into Mms pockets and shews hs teeth) I just 
smoked them out hhe a nve of bees What 
do you say to that? A bit of a shock, ch? 
ELLIE It would have been, this mornng 
Now! you cant think how httle it matters 
But it’s quite interesting Only, you must 
explain ıt to me I dont understand ıt 
[Propping her elbows on the dramıng-board and 
her chin on her hands, ske composes herself to 
disten mith a combination of conscious curiosity 
milh unconscious contempt which provokes him to 
more and more unpleasantness, and an attempt at 
patronage of her ıgnorance) 
sanaan Of course you dont understand 
what do you know about busmess? You just 
listen and learn Your father’s business was 
a new business, and I dont start new busi- 
nesses I let other fellows start them They 
put all their money and their fnends’ money 
into starting them They wear out their souls 
and bodies trying to make a success of them 
Theyre what you call enthusiasts But the 
first dead hft of the thing 1s too much for 
them, and they havnt enough financial 
experience In a year or so they have either 
to let the whole show go bust, or sell out to 
a new lot of fellows for a few deferred 
ordmary shares that is, if theyre lucky 
enough to get anything at all As hkely as 
not the very same thing happens to the new 
lot They put i more money and a couple 
of years more work, and then perhaps they 
have to sell out to a third Ict Ifit’s really a 
big thing the third lot will have to sell out 
too, and leave their work and their money 
behind them And thats where the real 
business man comes m where I come m 
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But I'm clevcrer than some’ I dont mind 
dropping a little money to start the process 
I took your father’s measure I saw that he 
lied a sound idea, and that he would work 
himself silly for st if he got the chance I 
saw that he was a child in business, and was 
dead certain to outrun Jus expenses and be 
in too great 2 hurry to wait for Ins market 
I knew that the surest way to ruin a man 
who doesnt know how to handle money 1s to 
give lnm some I explained my idea to some 
fnendsin the city, and they found the money, 
for I take no risks in ideas, even when theyre 
my own Your father, and the friends that 
ventured their money with him were no more 
tome than n heap of squeezed lemons Youve 
been wasting your gratitude my hind heart 
is all rot I’m sick of xt When I see your 
father beaming at me with his most, grate- 
ful eyes, regularly wallowing in gratitude, I 
sometimes feel I must tell him the truth or 
burst What stops me is that I know he 
wouldnt beheve me He'd think it was my 
modesty, as you did just now He’d think 
anything rather than the truth, which 1s 
that he’s a blamed fool, and I am a man that 
knows how to take care of nmself [He throns 
himself back into the big chair mith large self- 
approval] Now what do you thnk of me, 
Miss Elhe? 

ELLIE [dropping her hands] How strange! 
that my mother, who knew nothing at all 
about business, should have been qute right 
about you! She always said—not before papa, 
of course, but to us enldren—that you were 
“just that sort of man 

MANGAN [sting up, much hurt] Ohl did she? 
And yet she’d have let you marry me 

ELLIE. Well, yousee,Mr Mangan,my mother 
marned a very good man—for whatever you 
may think of my father as a man of busmess, 
he is the soul of goodness—and she is not at 
all keen on my doing the same 

mancan Anyhow, you dont want to marry 
me now, do you? 

ELLIE [very calmly] Oh, I think so Why not? 

MANGAN [resing aghast] Why not! 

ELLIE I dont see why we shouldnt get on 
very well together 

mangaan Wel, but look here, you know— 
[he stops, quite at a loss} 

ELLIE [patently] Well? 

muanaan Well, I thought you were rather 
particular about people’s characters 

ELLIE If we women were particular about 
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men’s characters, we should nev er get married 
at all, Mr Mangan 

mana@an A child hke you talking of ‘we 
women”! What next! Youre not in earnest? 

ELLIE Yes Į am Arnt you? 

MANGAN You mean to hold me to 1t? 

ELLIE Do you wish to back out of st? 

mancan Ohno Not exactly back out of it. 

ELLIE Well? 

He has nothing to say With a long whispered 
whistle, he drops into the sicher chair and stares 
before hım like a beggared gambler But a 
cunning look soon comes tnto his face He leans 
over towards her on hus right elbow, and speaks 
in a low steady voice 

MANGAN Suppose I told you I was in love 
with another woman! 

ELLIE [echoing hım) Suppose I told you I 
was in love with another man! 

MANGAN [bouncing angrily out of his chair] 
T'm not joking, 

ELLIE Who told you J was? 

mancan I tell you I’m serious Youre too 
young to be serious; but youll have to believe 
me I want to be near your friend Mrs 
Hushabye I’m in love with her Now the 
murder’s out 

ELLIE I want to be near your fmend Mr 
Hushabye. I’m in love with him [She mses 
and adds nith a frank ar] Now we are m one 
another’s confidence, we shall be real friends 
Thank you for telhng me 

MANGAN [almost beside himself] Do you 
think I'll be made a convemence of lke this? 

ELLIE. Come, Mr Mangan! you made a 
business convenience of my father, Well, a 
woman’s business 1s marnage Why shouldnt 
I make a domestic convemence of you? 

MANGAN Because I dont choose, see? 
Because I'm not’a silly gull like your father 
Thats why 

ELLIE [ith serene contempt] You are not 
good enough to clean my father’s boots, Mr 
Mangan, and I am paying you a great 
compliment in condescending to make a 
convenience of you, as you callit Of course 
you are free to throw over our engagement 
if you hke; but, if you do, youll never enter 
ones house agam J will take care of 

at 

MANGAN [gasping] You httle devl, youve 
done me [On the pont of collapsing into the big 
char again he recovers himself] Wait a bit, 
though: y oure not so cute as you think. You 
cant beat Boss Mangan as easy as that. 
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Suppose I go strmght to Mrs Hushabye and 
tell her that youre ın love with her husband, 

ELLIE She knows it 

manoan You told her!!! 

ELLIE She told me 

MANGAN felutching at his bursting temples} 
Oh, this is a crazy house Or else I’m going 
clean off my chump Is she making a swop 
with you—she to have your husband and 
you to have hers? 

ELLIE Well, you dont want us both, do 
you? 

MANGAN [throming himself into the char dis- 
tractedly] My bran wont stand 1t. My head's 
going to spht Help! Help me to hold ıt. 
Quick hold ıt squeeze ıt Save me [Elke 
comes belund his char, clasps his head hard for 
a moment, then begins to draw her hands from 
lus forehead back to his ears) Thank you 
[Drorstly] Thats very refreshing [Waking a 
little] Dont you hypnotize me, though Ive 
seen men made fools of by hypnotism 

ELLIE [steadily] Be quet. Ive seen men 
made fools of without hypnotism 

wanaan [humbly] You dont dishke touching 
me, I hope You never touched me before, I 
noticed. 

ELLIE. Not since you fell in love naturally 
with a grown-up mce woman, who will never 
expect you to make love to her And I will 
never expect him to make love to me. 

manGan He may, though 

ELLIE [making her passes rhythmically] Hush 
Go to sleep Do you hear? You are to go to 
sleep, go to sleep, go to sleep; be quiet, 
deeply deeply quiet, sleep, sleep, sleep, sleep, 
sleep 

He falls asleep Elhe steals away, turns the 
light out, and goes into the garden 

Nurse Guinness opens the door and is seen n 
the light which comes tn from the hall 

GUINNESS [speaking to someone outside] Mr 
Mangan’s not here, duckie theres no one 
here It’s all dark 

MRS HUSHABYE [7rithouf] Try the garden. 
Mr Dunn and J wall be in my boudorr Shen 
him the way 

GuInNess Yes, ducky [She makes for the 
garden door tn the dar}, stumbles over the sleep- 
ing Mangan, and screams} Ahoo! Oh Lord, 
su! I beg your pardon, I’m sure. I didnt see 
you in the dark. Who 1s it? [She goes bach to 
the door and turns on the light) Oh, Mr Man- 
gan, sir, I hope I havnt hurt you plumping 
into your lap lke that (Coming to kim] I was 
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looking for Jot; sr Mrs Hushabye says will 
= that he remains quite 
Hoa a a Lord, I hope I havnt 
lulled him Sit! Me Mangan! Sir! (She shakes 
lam, and he is rolling merily off the chair on 
the floor when she holds him up and props him 
against the cushion] Miss Hessy! Miss Hessy! 
Quick, doty darling Miss Hessy! [Mre Huska- 
bye comes tn from the kall, followed by Mazzin 
Dunn} Oh, Miss Hessy, Ivc been and killed 
hım 

Maczint runs round the back of the chair to 
Mangan's right hand, and sces that the nurse's 
swords are apparently only too true 

mMazzinr What tempted you to commit 
such a crime, woman? 

MRS HUSHADYE [trying not to laugh} Do you 
mean jou did 1t on purpose? 

cuinness Now 15 1t likely I’d hall any man 
on purpose [I fell over nm im the dark, and 
I’m a pretty tidy weight He never spoke 
nor moved until I shook hım, and then he 
would have dropped dead on the floor Isnt 
1t tiresome? 

MRS HUSHABYE [going past ike nurse to 
Mangan’s side, and tnspecting him less credu- 
lously than Massini) Nonsense! he 1s not dead 
he 1s only asleep I can see hım breathng 

guinness But why wont he wake? 

MAZZINI [spealing very politely into Mangan’s 
ear] Mangan! My dear Mangan! [he blows 
into Mangan’s ear} 

MR8 HUSHABYE Thats no good [she shakes 
fam vigorously] Mr Mangan wake up Do 
you hear? (He begins to roll over] Oh! Nurse, 
nurse he’s falling help me 

Nurse Guinness rushes to the rescue With 
Mazsint’s assistance, Mangan ıs propped safely 
«p agan 

GUINNESS [behind the char, bending over to 
test ihe case mith her nose) Would he be drunk, 
do you think, pet? 

Mag HUSHABYE Had he any of papa’s rum? 

mMazzin1 Jt cant be that he is most ab- 
stemmous I am afraid he drank too much 
formerly, and has to drink too httle now 
You know, Mrs Hushabye, I really tunk 
he has been hypnotized 

auinness Hip no what, sir? 

MAZZINI One evening at home, after we 
had seen a hypnotizing performance, the 
children began playing at it, and Elhe 
stroked my head. I assure you I went off dead 
asleep, and they had to send for a profes- 
sional to wake me up after I had slept eigh- 
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teen hours They had to carry me upstairs, 
and as the poor children were not very strong, 
they let me shp, and I rolled right down the 
whole flight and never woke up [Mrs Iusha- 
bye splutters| Oh,you may laugh, Mrs Husha- 
bye, but I might have been killed 

Mes HusHABLE I couldnt have helped 
laughing even af you had been, Mr Dunn 
So Elle has hypnotized mm What fun! 

mazzin1t Ohno,no,no Itwassuchaternble 
lesson to her nothing would induce her to 
try such a thing again 

mns nuusan E Then who didit? T didnt 

mMazzini I thought perhaps the Captan 
might have done it unintentionally He 1s so 
fearfully magnetic I feel vibrations whenever 
he comes close to me, 

cuinvess The Captain will get him out of 
it anyhow, sir I'll back him for that TH go 
fetch him [she makes for the pantry] 

mns uvusianye Wait a bit [To Massini) 
You say he 1s all right for eighteen hours? 

aazznı Woel, J was asleep for eighteen 
hours 

MRS HUSHABYE Were jou any the worse 
for it? 

MAZZINI I dont quite remember They 
had poured brandy down my throat, you see, 
and— 

MRS HUSHABYE Quite Anyhow, you sur- 
vived Nurse, darling go and ask Miss Dunn 
to come to us here Say I want to speak to 
her particularly You will find her with Mr 
Hushabye probably 

guinness I thik not,ducky Miss Addy is 
with him But Dll find her and send her to 
you [She goes out into the garden} 

wings HUSHABYE [calling Massım’'s attention 
to the figure on the char] Now, Mr Dunn, look 
Just look. Look hard Do you still intend to 
sacrifice your daughter to that thing? 

MAZZINI [troubled] You have completely 
upset me, Mrs Hushabye, by all you have 
said to me That anyone could imagine that 
I—ZJ, a consecrated soldier of freedom, if I 
may sey so—could sacrifice Elhe to anybody 
or anyone, or that I should ever have dreamed 
of foreng her mclnations m any way, 13 @ 
most painful blow to my—well, I suppose 
you would say to my good opimon of myself 

MRS HUSHABYE [rather stoldly] Sorry 

MAZZINI [looking forlornly at the body] What 
18 your objection to poor Mangan, Mrs 
Hushabye? He looks all nght to me But 
then I am so accustomed to him 
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uns HUSHABYE Have you no heart? Have 
you no sense? Look at the brute! Think of 
poor weak mnocent Elhe in the clutches of 
this slavedriver, who spends ns hfe making 
thousands of rough violent workmen bend 
to Ins will and sweat for hım a man accus- 
tomed to have great masses of iron beaten 
into shape for him by steam-hammers! to 
fight with women and girls over a halfpenny 
an hour ruthlessly! a captain of industry, I 
think you call him, dont you? Are you gomg 
to fling your delicate, sweet, helpless child 
mto such a beast’s claws ust because he will 
keep her in an expensive house and make her 
wear diamonds to shew how rich he 1s? 

MAZZINI [starıng at her in mide-eyed amase- 
ment] Bless you, dear Mrs Hushabye, what 
romantic ideas of busmess you have! Poor 
dear Mangan isnt a bit hke that 

MRS HUSHABYE [scornfully] Poor dear Man- 
gan indeed! 

mazzinr But he doesnt know anything 
about machinery He never goes near the 
men he couldnt manage them he ıs afrad 
of them. I never can get hm to take the 
least mterest m the works he hardly knows 
more about them than you do People are 
cruelly unjust to Mangan they think he1s all 
rugged strength just because fis manners 
are bad 

MRS HUSHABYE Do you mean to tell me he 
isnt strong enough to crush poor little Elhe? 

~azzinr_ Of course it’s very hard to say 
how any marnage will turn out, but speaking 
for myself, I should say that he wont have a 
dog’s chance against Elhe You know, Elhe 
has remarkable strength of character. I 
think ıt is because I taught her to lke Shake- 
spear when she was very young 

MRS HUSHABYE [contemptuously] Shakespear’ 
The next thing you will tell me 1s that you 
could have made a great deal more money 
than Mangan [She retrres to the sofa, and sits 
donn at the port end of vt tn the norst of humors] 

wazzint [ folloring her and taling the other 
end] No I'm no good at making money I 
dont care enough for 1t, somehow I’m not 
ambitious! that must beit Manganis wonder- 
ful about money he thinks of nothing else 
He is so dreadfully afraid of being poor I am 
always thinking of other things: even at the 
works I think of the things we are doing and 
not of what they cost And the worst of 1t 1s, 
poor Mangan doesnt know what to do with 
his money when he getsit He is such a baby 
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that he doesnt know even what to eat and 
drmk. he has rumed his hver eatng and 
drinking the wrong things, and now he can 
hardly eat atall Elle wall diet him splendidly. 
You will be surprised when you come to know 
hım better: he ıs really the most helpless of 
mortals You get quite a protective feeling 
towards him 

MRS HUSHABYE Then who manages his 
business, pray? 

MAZZINI I do And of course other people 
hke me 

MRS HUSHABYE Footling people, you mean 

MAZZINI I suppose youd think us so 

MRS HUSHABYE And pray why dont you do 
without him if youre all so much cleverer? 

MAZZINI Oh, we couldnt we should ruin 
the business in a year I’ve tned and I know. 
We should spend too much on everything 
We should improve the quahty of the goods 
and make them too dear We should be 
sentimental about the hard cases among the 
workpeople But Mangan keeps us in order 
Heis down on us about every extra halfpenny 
We could never do without him You see, he 
wall sit up all mght thinking of how to save 
sixpence Wont Elhe make hm jump, 
though, when she takes his house in hand! 

MRS HUSHABYE Then the creature 1s a fraud 
even as a captain of industry! 

mazzmt I am afraid all the captains of 
industry are what y oucall frauds, Mrs Husha- 
bye Ofcourse there are some manufacturers 
who really do understand their own works, 
but they dont make as high a rate of profit 
as Mangan does I assure you Mangan 1s 
quite a good fellow ın hisway He means well 

MRS HUSHABYE He doesnt look well He 1s 
not 1n his first youth, is he? 

Mazzini After all, no husband 1s in his first 
youth for very long, Mrs Hushabye. And 
men cant afford to marry in their first youth 
nowadays 

MRS HUSHABYE Now if J said that, it would 
sound witty Why cant you say 1t withly? 
What on earth 1s the matter with you? Why 
dont you inspire es erybody with confidence? 
with respect? 

MAZZINI [humbly] I think that what is the 
matter with me 1s that I am poor You dont 
know what that means at home. Mond. I dont 
say they have ever complained Theyve all 
been wonderful: theyve been proud of my 
poverty Theyve even joked about it quite 
often. But my wife has had a very poor hme 
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of it. Shoe has been quite resyrned— 

mus musiany! [shuddering involuntarily 

Mazzini, There! You see, Mra Hushabye. 
T dont want Mic to live on resignation, 

mug nusuanyr Do you want her to have 
to revgn herself to Hving with a man she 
doesnt love? 

MAZ7INI [nisi fully] Arc y ou sure that would 
be worse than living with a man she did love, 
fhe was a foothng person? 

mas uusnanys [relaxing her contemptuous 
athtude, gute interested in Massim now) You 
know, I really think 3 ou must love Tlie very 
much, for you become quite clever when you 
talk about her 

mazzini I didnt know I was so very atupid 
on other subjects 

MNS HUSHATYL You are, sometimes 

mazzine (furning dts head away, for Ias eyes 
are net} T have learnt a good den} about my- 
self from you, Mra Hushabye, and I’m afraid 
I shall not be the happier for your plain 
speaking But if you thought I needed ft to 
make me think of Mlie’s happiness 3 ou were 
very much mistaken 

MRS HUSHADYT [leaning towards him kindly] 
Have I been a beast? 

MAZZINI [pulling hmself together] It doesnt 
matter about me, Mrs Hushabye I think 
you like Filic, and that 93 enough for me 

mins sruananyr I’m beginning to ike you 
a hitle I perfectly loathed you at first I 
thought you the most adtous, self-satisfied, 
boresome elderly png I ever met 

mazaint frestpned, and now quite cheerful) I 
daresay Iam all that I never have heen a 
favorite with gorgeous women like you They 
always frighten me 

mas nusuany [pleased] Am I a gorpeous 
woman, Mazzini? L shall fall in love with you 
presently 

MAZZINI [with placid gallantry] No you wont, 
Tesione Bui you would be quite safe. Would 
you beheve it that quite alot of women have 
flirted with me beenuse I am quite safe? But 
they get tired of me for the same reason 

Ming nusanyi [mischevously] ‘Take cure 
You may not be so safe as you think 

mazzint Oh yes, quite anf. You sco, I 
have been in love really the sort of love that 
only happens once [Softly] ‘Lhats why Ellie 
is such a lovely girl 

mngtusnanyr Well, really, you arecoming 
out, Arc you quite sure you wont let me 
tempt you ito a second grand passion? 
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mazzi Quite H wouldnt be natural, 
The fact is, you dont strike on my box, Mra 
Hushabye, and I certainly dont strike on 
yours 

Mns musani Txee Your marriage was a 
safely match 

ma77int What a very witty application of 
the expression Fused! J should never have 
thought of it 

Lhe comes m from the garden, looking any- 
thing but happy. 

ama nusnam r [risig] Ohl here is Fille at 
Inst [She poes behind the sofa] 

ror fan the threshald of the starboard door] 
Ginnncss said you wanted me you and papa, 

ana nuanamr You have kept us waiting 
so long that it almost came to—well, never 
mind Your father a a very wonderful man 
(she ruffles his haw afficttonately] the only one 
Lever met who could resist me when F made 
myself really agreeable [She comes to the big 
char, on Mangan's left] Come here I have 
something to shew you [/ithe strolls iistlessly 
to the other side of the chair) Look 

1i [eontemplating Mangan nithout in- 
terest] T know He 13 only aslecp, We had a 
talk after dinner; and he fell astecp in the 
middle of it 

mns musianyy You did it, Ellie You put 
him asleep. 

MAZZINI [rising quickly and coming to the 
back of the chair] Oh, I hope not Did you, 
Flic? 

riuu [wearily] He nsked me to 

mav7int But it’s dangerous You know 
what happencd to me 

suur [utterly mdifirent] Oh, I daresay J 
enn wake him If not, somebody else can 

ama nusuanyr, Jt docent matter, anyhow, 
becanse J haye at Jast persuaded your father 
that you dont want to marry him, 

ruti [suddenly coming oul of her hstlesmness, 
much vezed) But why did you do that, 
Hesione? I do want to marry him I fully 
intend to marry him 

MAZZINI, Are you quite sure, Blia? Mra 
Hushabye has made me fecl that I may have 
been thoughtless and aclfish about it 

ria {very clearly and steadily] Paya When 
Mrs Tushabye takes it on herself to caplain 
to you what I think or dont think, shut yonr 
cara tight, and shut your eyes too Hesione 
knows nothing about me’ she hasnt the least 
notion of the sort of person I am, and never 
wall, J promise you J wont do anything I dont 
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want to do and mean to do for my own sake 

Mazzin1 You are quite, quite sure? 

ELLIE Quite, quite sure Now you must go 
away and leave me to talk to Mrs Hushabye 

mazzm1 But I should hke to hear Shall I 
be in the way? 

ELLIE [tnezorable] I had rather talk to her 
alone 

MAZZINI [affectionately] Oh, well, I know 
what a nuisance parents are, dear I will be 
good and go [He goes to the garden door] By 
the way, do you remember the address of 
that professional who woke me up? Dont you 
think I had better telegraph to him 

MRS HUSHABYE [moving towards the sofa] It’s 
too late to telegraph tonight. 

MAZZINI. I suppose so Ido hope he’ll wake 
up in the course of the mght [He goes out into 
the garden| 

ELLIE [turning vigorously on Hesrone the 
moment_her father ts out of the room] Hesione 
what the devil do you mean by making mis- 
chef with my father about Mangan? 

MRS HUSHABYE [promptly losing her temper] 
Dont you dare speak to me hke that, you 
httle mmx Remember that you are in my 
house 

ELLIE Stuff! Why dont you mind your own 
business? What is it to you whether I choose 
to marry Mangan or not? 

MRS HUSHABYE Do you suppose you can 
bully me, you miserable httle matrimonial 
adventurer? 

ELLIE Every woman who hasnt any money 
1s a matrimomal adventurer It’s easy for 
you to talk you have never known what ıt 
is to want money; and you can pick up men 
asıf they were daisies I am poor and respect- 
able— 

MRS ,HUSHABYE [tnterrupting] Ho! respect- 
able! How did you pick up Mangan? How, 
did you pick up my husband? You hare the 
audacity to tell me that I am a—a—a— 

ELLIE A siren So you are. You were bom 
to lead men by the nose. if you werent, 
Marcus would have waited for me, perhaps 

MRS HUSHABYE [suddenly melting and half 
laughtng| Oh, my poor Elhe, my pettikins, 
my unhappy darling! I am so sorry about 
Hector. But what can I do? It’s not my fault: 
I'd give him to you if I could. 

ELLIE I dont blame you for that. 

HRS HUSHABYE What a brute I was to 
quarrel with you and call you names! Do kiss 
me and say youre not angry with me. 
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ELLIE [ fiercely] Oh, dont slop and gush and 
be sentimental Dont you see that unless I 
ean be hard—as hard as nails—I shall go 
mad I dont care a damn about your calling 
me names do you think a woman in my 
situation can feel a few hard words? 

MRS HUSHABYE Poor httle woman! Puor 
httle situation! 

ELLIE I suppose you think youre being 
sympathetic You are just foolish and stupid 
and selfish You see me getting a smasher 
right in the face that kills a whole part of my 
hfe the best part that can never come again; 
and you think you can help me over it by a 
httle coaxing and kissing When I want all 
the strength I can get to lean on something 
iron, something stony, I dont care how cruel 
it 1s, you go all mushy and want to slobber 
over me I’m not angry, I’m not unfriendly; 
but for God’s sake do pull yourself together; 
and dont think that because youre on velvet 
and always have been, women who are in hell 
can take it as easily as you 

MRS HUSHABYE [shrugging her shoulders] 
Very well [She stts down on the sofa in her old 
place] But I warn you that when I am neither 
coaxing and lassing nor laughing, I am just 
wondering how much longer J] can stand 
hving in this cruel, damnable world You 
object to the siren well, I drop the siren 
You want to rest your wounded bosom 
against a grindstone. Well [ folding her arms), 
here is the grindstone 

ELLIE [sitting down besde her, appeased] 
Thats better you really have the tnck of 
falling in with everyone’s mood, but 3 ou dont 
understand, because you are not the sort of 
woman for whom there is only one man and 
only one chance 

MRS HUSHABYE I certainly dont understand 
how your marrying that object [indicating 
Mangan] will console you for not being able 
to marry Hector 

ELLIE Perhaps you dont understand why 
ĮI was quite a mice girl ths mormng, and am 
now neither a girl nor particularly nice 

MRS HUSHABYE Oh yes I do It’s because 
you have made up your mind to do some- 
thing despicable and wicked 

ELLIE I dont think so, Hesione I must 
make the best of my ruined house 

MRS HUSHABYE Pooh! Youll get over il 
Your house isnt ruined 

ELLIE Of course I shall get over it You 
dont suppose I’m gomg to sit down and die 
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of a broken heart, I hope, or be an old mad 
hvng on a pittance from the Sick and In- 
digent Roomkeepers’ Association But my 
heart 18 broken, all the same What I mean 
by that is that I know that what has hap- 
pened to me with Marcus will not happen to 
me ever again In the world for me there is 
Marcus and a lot of other men of whom one 
1s Just the same as another Well, if I cant 
have love, thats no reason why I should have 
poverty If Mangan has nothing else, he has 
money 

MRS HUSHABYE And are there no young 
men with money? 

ELLE Not withm my reach Besides, 2 
young man would have the mght to expect 
love from me, and would perhaps leave me 
when he found I could not give it to him 
Ruch young men can get nd of their wives, 
you know, pretty cheaply But this object, 
as you call him, can expect nothing more 
from me than I am prepared to mve him 

mrs HusHABYE He will be your owner, re- 
member If he buys you, he will make the 
bargain pay Imm and not you Ask your 
father 

ELLIE [rising and strolling to the chair to con- 
template their subject] You necd not trouble 
on that score, Hesione I have more to give 
Boss Mangan than he has to give me 1t 1s I 
who am buying him, and at a pretty good 
price too, I think. Women are better at that 
sort of bargain than men I have taken the 
Boss’s measure, and ten Boss Mangans shall 
not prevent me doing far more as I please as 
lus wife than I have ever been able to do as a 
poor girl [Stooping to the recumbent figure] 
Shall they, Boss? I think not [She passes on 
to the drammng-table, and leans against the end 
of tt, facing the windows} I shall not have to 
spend most of my time wondering how long 
my gloves will last, anyhow 

MRS HUSHABYE [rising superbly] Elhe you 
are a wicked sordid httle beast And to thmk 
that I actually condescended to fascinate 
that creature there to save you from hmi 
Well, let me tell you ths if you make ths 
disgusting match, you will never see Hector 
again if T can help ıt 

ELLIE [unmoved] I nailed Mangan by telling 
him that 1f he did not marry me he should 
never see you again [she hfts herself on her 
rorists and seats herself on the end of the table} 

MRS HUSHABYE [recotlng] Oh! 

ELLIE. So you see I am not, unprepared 
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for your playing that trump against me 
Well, you just try it thats all I should have 
made a man of Marcus, not a household pet. 

MRS HUsITABYF [ flaming] You dare! 

ELLIE [looking almost dangerous] Set him 
thinking about me if you dare 

mrs nusitapye Well, of all the impudent 
httle fiends J ever met! Hector says there 13 
a certain point at winch the only answer you 
can give to a man who breaks all the rules fs 
to knock him down What would you say if 
I were to box your cars? 

ELLIE [calmly] I should pull zour hair 

MRS HUSHABY F [mtschierously] That wouldnt 
hurt me Perhaps 1t comes off at night 

ELLIE [so taken aback that she drops off the 
table and runs to her] Oh, you dont mean 
to say, Hesione, that your beautiful black 
harr 1s false? 

MRS NUSHABYE [patting tf] Dont tell Hector 
He beheves in it 

ELLIE [groaning] Oh! Even the hmr that 
ensnared him false! Everything false! 

NnS HUSHABYE Pull it and try, Other 
women can snare men in their har, but I 
can swing a baby on mine Aha! you cant do 
that, Goldylocks 

ELLIE [heartbro/en}] No You have stolen 
my babies 

MRS HUSHABYE Pettikins dont make me 
ery You know, what you sad about my 
mahing a household pet of himis a little true 
Perhaps he ought to have waited for you 
Would any other woman on earth forgive 
you? $ 
ELLIE Oh, what right had you to take him 
all for yourself! [Pulling herself together} There! 
You couldnt help xt neither of us could help 
it He couldnt help 1t No dont say anything 
more I cant bear it, Let us wake the object. 
[She begins stroking Mangan's head, reversing 
the movement seth which she put him to sleep] 
Wake up, do you hear? You are to wake up 
at once Wake up, wake up, wake— 

MANGAN [bouncing out of the char in a fury 
and turning on them] Wake up! So you think 
Ive been asleep, do you? [He Macks the char 
violently back out of hts way, and gets between 
them] You throw me into a trance so that I 
cant move hand or foot—I might have been 
buried ahvel 1t’s a merey I wasnt—and then 
you think I was only asleep If yond Jet me 
drop the two times you rolled me about, my 
nose would have been flattened for life 
against the floor But Ive found you all out, 
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anyhow I know the sort of people I’m among 
now Ive heard every word youse smd, you 
and your precious father, and [to Mrs Huska- 
bye] you too So I’m an object, am I? Pma 
thing, am I? I’m a fool that hasnt sense 
enough to feed myself properly, am I? I’m 
afrad of the men that would starve if it 
werent for the wages I give them, am I? I’m 
nothing but a disgusting old slanflint to be 
made a convenience of by designing women 
and fool managers of my works, am I? ’m— 

MRS HUSHABYE [vith the most elegant aplomb] 
Sh-sh-sh-sh-sh! Mr Mangan: you are bound 
in honor to obhterate from your mind all you 
heard while you were pretending to be 
asleep It was not meant for you to hear 

MANGAN Pretending to be asleep! Do you 
think if I was only pretending that I'd have 
sprawled there helpless, and listened to such 
unfairness, such hes, such injustice and plot- 
ting and bachbiting and slandenng of me, 1f 
I could have up and told you what I thought 
of you! I wonder I didnt burst 

MRS HUSHABYE (svreetly] You dreamt 1¢ all, 
Mr Mangan We were only saying how 
beautifully peaceful you looked mm your sleep 
That was all, wasnt it, Elle? Beheve me, Mr 
Mangan, all those unpleasant things came 
into your mind ın the last half second before 
you woke Elhe rubbed your hair the wrong 
way, and the disagreeable sensation sug- 
gested a disagreeable dream 

MANGAN [doggedly] I bebeve in dreams 

MRS HUSHABYE So do I But they go by 
contranes, dont they? 

MANGAN [depths af emotion suddenly welling 
up in hım] I shant forget, to my dying day, 
that when you gave me the glad eye that 
time in the garden, you were making a fool 
of me That was a dirty low mean thing to 
do You had no nght to let me come near 
you if I disgusted you Itisnt my fault if I’m 
old and havnt a moustache hke a bronze 
candlestick as your husband has There are 
things no decent woman would do to a man— 
hke a man hitting a woman in the breast 

Hesione, utlerly shamed, sits down on the sofa 
and covers her face mith her hands Mangan sits 
down also on his char and begins to cry lke a 
child Elhe stares at them. Mrs Hushabye, at the 
distressing sound he makes, takes down her hands 
and looks at kam She rises and runs to him 

MRS HUsHABYE Dont ery. I cant bear it 
Have I broken your heart? I didnt know you 
had one. How could I* 
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sravoaw I’m a man, amt I? 

urs HusHABYE [half coating, half rally:ng, 
altogether tenderly] Oh no not what I call a 
man Only a Boss: just that and nothing else 
What business has a Boss with a heart? 

MANGAN Then youre not a bit sorry for 
what you did, nor ashamed? 

MRS HuUsHABYE I was ashamed for the first 
tme m my hfe when you sad that about 
hitting a woman in the breast, and I found 
out what I’d done My very bones blushed 
red Youve had your revenge Boss Arnt 
you satısfied? 

MaNnGaw Serve you nght! Do you hear> 
Serve you right! Youre just crue! Cruel 

MRS HUSHABYE Yes. cruelty would be 
delicious 1f one could only find some sort of 
cruelty that didnt really hurt By the way 
(setteng down beside hım on the arm of the chair}, 
whats your name? It’s not really Boss, is 1t? 

manaan [shortly] If you want to know, my 
name’s Alfred. 

MRS HUSHABYE [springing up| Alfred!! Elhe 
he was christened after Tennyson!!! 

MANGAN [rzseng] I was christened after my 
uncle, and never had a penny from him, 
damn him! What of 1t? 

MRS HUSHABYE It comes to me suddenly 
that you are a real person: that you had a 
mother, hike anyone else [Putting her hands 
on his shoulders and surveying hrm] Little Alf! 

wancan Well, you have a nerve 

MRS HUSHABYE. And you have a heart, 
Alfy, a whimpering little heart, but a real 
one [Releasing him suddenly] Now run and 
make it up with Elhe She has had time to 
think what to say to you, which 1s more than 
I had [she goes out quickly nto the garden by 
the port door] 

stancaN That woman has a pair of hands 
that go nght through you 

Ewe Stil in love with her, im spite of all 
we said about you? 

MANGAN Are all women hke you two? Do 
they never think of anything about a man 
except what they can get out of him? You 
werent even thinking that about me You 
were only thinking whether your gloves 
would last 

ELLIE Ishall not have to think about that 
when we are mamed. 

Manay And you think I am going to 
marry you after what I heard there! 

ELLIE. You heard nothing from me that I 
did not tell you before 
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manaan Perhaps you think F cant do with- 
out you 

ruiz I think you would feel lonely with- 
out us all now, after coming to know us so 

well 

MANGAN {nith something like a yell of de- 
spar] Am I never to have the last word? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVFR [appearing atl the star- 
board garden door} There 1s a soul in torment 
here What ıs the matter? 

MANGAN This girl doesnt want to spend 
her hfe wondering how long her gloves will 
last 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER [passing through] Dont 
wear any I never do [he gocs into the pantry] 

LADY UTTERWORD [appearing at the port gar- 
den door, in a handsome dinner dress} Is any- 
thing the matter? 

ELLIE This gentleman wants to know 1s he 
never to have the last word? 

LADY UTTERW OND [coming forward tothe sofa] 
I should let mnm hase 1t, my dear The impor- 
tant thing 1s not to have the last word, but to 
have your own way 

manaan She wants both 

LADY UTTERWORD She wont get them, Mr 
Mangan Providence always has the last 
word 

MANGAN [desperately] Now y ou are gong to 
come religion over me In this house a man’s 
mind might as well be a football I'm going 
[He makes for the hall, but ıs stopped by a hal 
from the Captam, who has gust emerged from 
hts pantry] 

CAPTAIN SHOTOvER Whither away, Boss 
Mangan? 

MANGAN To hell out of ths house let that 
be enough for you and all here 

CAPTAIN sHOoToven You were welcome to 
come you are free to go The wide earth, 
the high seas, the spacious skies are waiting 
for you outside 

LADY UTTERWORD But your things, Mr 
Mangan Your bags, your comb and brushes, 
your pyjamas— 

HECTOR [who has gust appeared tn the port 
doorway wn a handsome Arab costume] Why 
should the escaping slave take his chains 
with him? 

manaan Thats nght, Hushabye Keep the 
pyjamas, my lady, and much good may they 
do you 

HECTOR [advancing to Lady Utterword’s left 
hand] Let us all go out into the mght and 
leave everything behind us 
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MANGAN You stay where you are, the lot 
of you I want no company, especially female 
company 

rine Let iim go He is unhappy here He 
1s angry with us 

CAPTAIN stioToven Go, Boss Mangan, and 
when you have found the land where there 
1s happiness and where there are no women, 
send me jts latitude and longitude, and I 
will join you there 

LADY UTTFRYORD You will certainly not 
be comfortable without your luggage, Mr 
Mangan 

FLLIF [tmpalttent] Go, go why dont you go? 
It as a heavenly mght you can sleep on the 
heath Take my waterproof to he on it is 
hanging up in the hall 

necton Breakfast at nine, unless zou pre- 
fer to breakfast with the Captain at six 

ELLIE Good mght, Alfred 

necton Alfred! [He runs back to the door 
and calls into the garden] Randall Mangan’s 
Christian name 1s Alfred 

RANDALL [appearing ın the starboard doorway 
in evening dress) Then Hesione wins her bet 

Mrs Hushabye appears ın the port doorway 
She throws her left arm round Hector’s neck, 
draws him with her to the back of the sofa, and 
throws her right arm round Lady Utterrord’s 
nech 

MRS nUSHABYE They wouldnt beheve me, 
Alf 

They contemplate him 

wtanaan Is there any more of you coming 
in to look at me, as if I was the latest thing 
Ina menagene 

MRS HUSHABYE You are the latest thing in 
this menagene 

Before Mangan can retort, a fall of furniture 
ts heard from upstairs, then a metal shot, and a 
yellafpan The staring group breaks up in con- 
sternation 

Mazztni’s voice [from above] Help! A 
burglar! Help! 

HECTOR [Rts eyes blasing} A burglar!!! 

MRS HusHABYE No, Hector youll be shot 
[Gutcé rs too late he has dashed out past Mangan, 
who hastily moves towards the bookshelves out of 
hts way] 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER [blomng kis whistle] AN 
hands aloft! (He strides out after Hector] 

LADY UrreRWworD My diamonds! [She fol- 
lows the Captain} 

RANDALL [rushing after her] No, Ariadne 
Let me 
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ELLIE Oh, 1s papa shot? [she runs out] 

wns HUSHABYE Are you frightened. Alf? 

tuancan No It amt my house, thank God 

uns HUsHABYE If they catch a burglar, 
shall we have to go into court as witnesses, 
and be asked all sorts of questions about our 
private hves? 

MANGAN You wont be belheved if you tell 
the truth 

Masxnt, terribly upset, nth a duelling pistol 
in hus hand, comes from the hall, and makes hts 
aay to the draning-table = 

xazzını. Oh, my dear Mrs Hushabye, I 
might have hilled him [He throws the mstol on 
the table and staggers round to the charr| I hope 
you wont believe I really intended to 

Hector comes in, marching an old and villain- 
ous looking man before him by the collar He 
plants him tn the middle of the room and releases 
him 

Elhe follows, and immedtately runs across to 
the bach of her father’s chair, and pats his 
shoulders. 

RANDALL [entering swith a poker] Keep your 
eye on this door, Mangan I’ll look after the 
other [he goes to the starboard door and stands 
on guard there} 

Lady Utterrord comes tn after Randall, and 
goes between Mrs Hushabye and Mangan 

Nurse Gunness brings up the rear, and natts 
near the door, on Mangan’s left 

MRS HUSHABYE What has happened? 

MAZZINI Your housekeeper told me there 
was somebody upstairs, and gave me a pistol 
that Mr Hushabye had been practising with 
I thought ıt would frighten hım; but it went 
of at a touch 

THE BURGLAR Yes, and took the skin off 
my ear Precious near took the top off my 
head Why dont you have a proper revolver 
instead of a thing hke that, that goes off 1f 
you as much as blow on it? 

HECTOR One of my dueling pistols Sorry. 

vwazzıyı He put his hands up and said 1t 
Was a fair cop 

THE BURGLAR Sot was Send for the pohce. 

HeEctoR No, by thunder! It was not a fair 
cop We were four to one 

MRS HUSHABYE What will they do to him? 

THE BURGLAR. Ten years Beginmng with 
sohtary. Ten years off my hfe. I shant serve 
it all I’m too old It will see me out 

LADY UTTERWoRD You should have thought 
of that before you stole my diamonds 

THE BURGLAR Well. youve got them back, 


lady havnt you?’ Can you gre me back the 
years of my hfe you are gomg to take from 
me? 

MRS HUSHABYE Oh, we cant bury a man 
alive for ten years for a few diamonds 

THE BuRGLAR Ten httle shining diamonds! 
Ten long black years! 

LADY UTTERWORD Think of what at 1s for 
us to be dragged through the horrors of a 
criminal court, and have all our family affairs 
in the papers! If you were a nahve. and 
Hastings could order you a good beating and 
send you away, I shouldnt mind, but here in 
England there is no real protection for any 
respectable person 

THE BURGLAR. I’m too old to be giv a nding, 
lady Send for the polce and have done with 
it It’s only just and right you should 

RANDALL [mho has relaxed his vigelance on 
seeng the burglar so pacifically disposed, and 
comes forward swinging the poker between his 
fingers like a well-folded umbrella] It 1s neither 
just nor nght that we should be put to a lot 
of inconvenience to gratify your moral en- 
thusiasm, my friend You had better get out, 
while you have the chance 

THE BURGLAR [inexorably] No I must work 
my sin off my conscience This has come as 
a sort of call to me Let me spend the rest of 
my hfe repenting in a cell. I shall have my 
reward above. 

MANGAN [exasperated] The very burglars 
cant behave naturally in this house 

HEcToR My good sir you must work out 
your salyation at somebody else’s expense. 
Nobody here is gong to charge you 

THE BURGLAR Oh, you wont charge me, 
wont you? 

Hector No I’m sorry to be mhospitable; 
but will you kindly leave the house? 

THE BURGLAR Right I'll go to the police 
station and give myself up. [He turns re- 
solutely to the door; but Hector stops kim} 


HECTOR. Oh no. You musnt do 
that 
RANDALL. No, no Clear out, man, 


cant you, and dont be 
a fool 
Dont be’so silly. Cant 
you repent at bome? 
LADY UTTERWORD You will have to do as 
you are told. 
THE BURGLAR It’s compounding a felonr, 
you know. i 
MRS HUsHABYE This 1s utterly mdiculous. 


MRS HUSHABYE 
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Are we to be forced to prosecute this man 
when we dont want to? 

TUE BuRaLAR Am I to be robbed of my 
salvation to save you the trouble of spending 
a day at the sessions? Is that justice? Is it 
night? Is it fair to me? 

MAZZINI [rising and leaning across the table 
persuasiucly as tf tt were a pulpit desk or a shop 
counter} Come, come! let me shew you how 
you can turn jour very ermes to account 
Why not set up as a locksmth? You must 
know more about Jocks than most honest 
men? 

THE BURGLAR Thats truc, sir But I couldnt 
set up as a locksmith under twenty pounds 

RANDALL Well, you can easily steal twenty 
pounds You will find 1t in the nearest bank 

THE BURGLAR [horrified] Oh what a thing 
for a gentleman to put into the head of a 
poor criminal scrambling out of the bottom- 
less pit as it were! Oh, shame on jou, sir! 
Oh, God forgive you! [He throws himself into 
the big chair and covers his face as tf in prayer] 

LabY uTTerworn Really, Randall! 

Hecron It seems to me that we shall have 
to take up a collection for this mopportuncly 
contrite sinner 

LADY UTTERWorD But twenty pounds is 
ridiculous 

THE BURGLAR [looking up quichly) I shall have 
to buy a lot of tools, lady 

LADY UTTERWORDÐ Nonsense you have your 
burghng kat 

THE BURGLAR Whats ajemmy and acentre- 
bit and an acetylene welding plant and a 
bunch of skeleton keys? I shall want a forge, 
and a smithy, and a shop, and fittings I cant 
hardly do ıt for twenty 

HEcToR My worthy frend, we haynt got 
twenty pounds 

THE BURGLAR [now master of the situation] 
You can raise 1t among you, cant you? 

MRS HUSHABYE Give him a sovereign, 
Hector, and get rid of him 

HECTOR [giving him a pound} There! OF with 

ou 
: THE BURGLAR [rising and taking the money 
very ungratefully| 1 wont promise nothing 
You have more on you than a qud all the 
lot of you, I mean 

LADY UTTERWoRD [vigorously] Oh, let us 
prosecute him and have done with 1t I have 
a conscience too, I hope, and I do not feel 

at all sure that we have any nght to let hm 
go, especially if he 1s gomg to be greedy and 
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impertinent 

THE DURGLAR [quickly] AN night, lady, all 
nght. Ive no wsh to be anything but agree- 
able Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, 
and thank you kindly 

He ts hurrying out when he 1s confronted in 
the doorrray by Captain Shotover 

CAPTAIN sHOTOVER [firing the burglar mith a 
piercing regard] Whats this? Are there two 
of you? 

tur nunatar [ falling on hts knees before the 
Captain tn abject terror] Oh my good Lord, 
what have I done? Dont tell me it's your 
house Ive broken into, Captain Shotover 

The Captain serzes him by the collar, drags 
him to hus fect, and leads him to the middle of the 
group, Hector falling bach beside his mfe to 
make ray for them 

CAPTAIN sitoTovER [turning fim towards 
Elle} Is that your daughter? [He releases 
hım 

m punroran Weli, how do I know, Cap- 
tain? You know the sort of hfe you and me 
has led Any young lady of that age might 
be my daughter anywhere in the wide world, 
as you mght say 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER [to Masmni] You are not 
Billy Dunn This is Billy Dunn Why have 
you imposed on me? 

THE BURGLAR [endignantly to Macsini} Have 
you been giving yourself out to be me? You, 
that mgh blew my head of! Shooting your- 
self, in a manner of spealang! 

mazzint My dear Captain Shotover, ever 
since I came into this house I have done 
hardly anythmg else but assure you that I 
am not Mr Wilham Dunn, but Mazzim Dunn, 
a very different person 

THE BURGLAR He dont belong to my branch, 
Captain Theres two sets in the fammly. the 
thinking Dunns and the drinking Dunns, 
each going their own ways I’m a dnnkin 
Dunn he’s a thinking Dunn But that didnt 
give him any nght to shoot me 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER So youve turned burglar, 
have you? 

THE BURGLAR No, Captan I wouldnt dis- 
grace our old sea calling by such a thing I 
am ne burglar 

LADY UTTERWORD What were you doing 
with my diamonds? 

auinness What did you break into the 
house for 3f youre no burglar? 

RANDALL Mistook the house for your own 
and came in by the wrong window, eh? 
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THE BURGLAR Well, it’s no use my telling 
youahe I can take m most captains, but not 
Captain Shotover, because he sold himself 
to the devilin Zanzibar, and can divine water, 
spot gold, explode a cartridge in your pocket 
with a glance of ns eye, and see the truth 
Indden in the heart of man But I’m no 
burglar 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Are you an honest man? 

THE BURGLAR I dont set up to be better 
than my fellow-creatures, and never did, as 
you well know, Captain But what I do is 
imnocent and pious I enqmre about for 
houses where the right sort of people hve 
I work it on them same as I worked it here 
I break into the house, put a few spoons or 
diamonds in my pocket; make a noise; get 
caught, and take up a collection And you 
wouldnt beheve how hard it 1s to get caught 
when youre actually trying to [have knocked 
over all the chairs m aroom without a soul 
paying any attention to me In the end I 
have had to walk out and leave the job 

RANDALL When that happens, do you put 
back the spoons and diamonds? 

THE BURGLAR Well, I dont fiy in the face 
of Providence, if thats what you want to 
know 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Guinness you remem- 
ber this man? 

aumnness I should think I do, seeing I was 
married to him, the blackguard! 

HESIONE | exclaiming { r to 

LADY UTTERWORD | tages | Guinness"! 

THE BURGLAR It wasnt legal Ive been 
married to no end of women No use commg 
that over me - 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Take him to the fore- 
castle [he flings him to the door with a strength 
beyond his years] 

auinness I suppose you mean the kitchen 
They wont have him there Do you expect 
servants to keep company with thieves and 
all sorts? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Land-thieves and water- 
thieves are the same flesh and blood Il 
have no boatswain on my quarter-deck Off 
with you both 

“THE nurctaR Yes. Captain 
humbly] 

mazzi Will it be safe to have hm in the 
house hke that? 

cuvness Why didnt you shoot him, sir? 
If Y’d known who he was, I'd have shot him 


(He goes out 
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myself [She goes out] 

MRS HUSHABYE Do sit down, everybody. 
[She sets down on the sofa} 

They all move except Elhe Massin resumes 
lus seat Randall sets down in the nindow seat 
near the starboard door, again making a pen- 
dulum of his poker, and studying tt as Galileo 
might have done Hector sits on hus left, in the 
mddle Mangan, forgotten, sits in the port 
corner, Lady Utterword takes the big char 
Captain Shotover goes tnto the pantry tn deep 
abstraction They all look after him, and Lady 
Utterword coughs consciously 

MRS HUSHABYE So Billy Dunn was poor 
nurse’s little romance I knew there had 
been somebody 

RANDALL They will fight therr battles over 
agan and enjoy themselyes immensely 

LADY UTTERWoRD [trritably] You are not 
married; and you know nothing about it, 
Randall Hold your tongue 

RANDALL Tyrant! 

MRS HUSHABYE Well, we have had a very 
exciting evening Evyerything will be an 
antichmax after 1t We'd better all go to bed 

RANDALL Another burglar may turn up 

mazzin1 Oh, impossible! I hope not 

RANDALL Why not? There 1s more than one 
burglar in England 

MRS HUSHABYE What do you say, Alf? 

MANGAN [huffily] Oh, I dont matter I’m 
forgotten The burglar has put my nose out 
of jot Shove me into a corner and have 
done with me 

MRS HUSHABYE [jumping up muschevously, 
and gomg io hım) Would you like a walk on 
the heath, Alfred? With me? 

ELLIE Go, Mr Mangan It will do you 
good Hesione will soothe you 

MRS HUSHABYE [slipping her arm under his 
and pulling him upright] Come, Alfred There 
1s 4 moon’ it’s hke the mght n Tristan and 
Isolde [She caresses his arm and draws hum to 
the port garden door] 

MANGAN [r7ithing but yielding] How you can 
have the face—the heart—lhe breaks down 
and ts heard sobbing as she takes him out] 

LADY UTTERWoRD What an evtraordimary 
way to behave! What 1s the matter wth the 
man? 

ELLIE [ez a strangely calm voce, clarıng nlo 
an ımagmary distance) His heart is breahing' 
that 1s all [Zhe Captain appears at the pantry 
door, listening] It 1s a curious sensation. the 
sort of pain that goes mereifully bey ond our 
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powers of feeling When your heart is 
broken, your boats are burned nothing 
matters any more It1s the end of happiness 
and the beginning of peace 

LADY UTTFRWORD [suddenly rising in a rage, 
to the astonishment af the rest} How dare you? 

necrorn Good heavens! Whats the matter? 

RANDALL [tn @ narning whisper] Tch—tch— 
tch! Stendy 

ELLIE [surprised and haughty) I was not 
addressing you particularly, Lady Utter- 
word And I am not accustomed to be asked 
how dare I 

LADY UTTERWORD Of course not Anyone 
ean see how badly you have been brought 
u 

mazzint Oh, I hope not, Lady Utterword 
Really! 

LAD: UTTERWORD I know very well what 
you meant The impudence! 

ELLIE What on earth do you mean? 

CAPTAIN sHOTOVER [advancing to the table] 
She means that her heart will not break 
She has been longing all her hfe for someone 
to break it At last she has become afraid she 
has none to break 

LADY UTTERWOoRD [flinging herself on ker 
knees and throring her arms round him] Papa 
dont say you think Ive no heart 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER [raising her mth grim 
tenderness] If you had no heart how could you 
want to have 1t broken, chnld? 

HECTOR [rising with a bound) Lady Utter- 
word you are not to be trusted You have 
made a scene [he runs out tnto the garden 
through the starboard door] 

LADY uTTERWoRD Oh! Hector, Hector! [she 
runs out after him] 

RANDALL. Only nerves, I assure you [He 
rises and follows her, waving the poker tn hus 
agiakon}| Anadne! Anadne! For God’s sake 
be careful You will—{he ts gone} 

MAZZINI [rising] How distressing! Can I do 
anything, I wonder? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER [promptly taking hes chair 
and setting to work at the draning-board| No 
Go to bed Goodmght 

MAZZINI [bemldered] Oh! Perhaps you are 
nght 

ELLIE Goodmght, dearest [She hisses him] 

mazzint Goodmght, love [He makes for 


ihe door, but turns amde to the bookshelves} II |' 


just take a book [he takes one] Goodmght 
[He goes out, leaving Elke alone sth the 
Captan] 
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The Captain ts tntent on das dranıng Ilhe, 
standing sentry over Ins char, contemplates hem 
for a moment 

FLIE Does nothing ever disturb you, 
Captain Shotoy er? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVFR Ive stood on the bridge 
for eighteen hours ina typhoon Life here 1s 
stormer, but I can stand it 

reur Do you think I ought to marry Mr 
Mangan? 

CAPTAIN suoTovER [meter looking up] One 
rock 1s as good as another to be wrecked on 

ELLIE I am notin Jove with him 

CAPTAIN sioTorFR Who smd zou were? 

ELLIF You are not surprised? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Surprised! At my age! 

ELLIE It seems to me quite fair Ie wants 
me for one thing I want him for another 

caPTaIn sHoToven Money? 

ELLIE Yes 

CAPTAIN sHotovFn Well, one turns the 
cheek the other kisses ıt One provides the 
eash the other spends it 

rue Who will have the best of the bar- 
gun, I wonder? 

CAPTAIN sHOTovER You These fellows live 
an an office all day You will have to put up 
with lim from dinner to breakfast, but you 
will both be asleep most of that time All 
day you will be quit of him, and you will be 
shopping with his money If that is too much 
for you, marry a seafarmg man you will be 
bothered with him only three weeks in the 
year, perhaps 

ELLIE That would be best of all, I suppose 

CAPTAIN suloTOVER It’s a dangerous thing 
to be marned night up to the Inlt, kke my 
daughter's husband The man is at home all 
day, like a damned soul ın hell 

ELLIE I never thought of that before 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER If youre marrying for 
business, you cant be too busmesshke 

ELLIE. Why do women always want other 
women’s husbands? 

CAPTAIN sHoToveER Why do horse-thieves 
prefer a horse that 1s broken-in to one that 
1s wild? 

ELLIE [rth a short laugh) I suppose so 
What a vile world st ıs! 

CAPTAIN syoTovER It doesnt concern me 
I’m nearly out of xt 

ELLIE And I’m only just beginning 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Yes, so look ahead 

zE Well, I thnk I am bang very 
prudent 
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CAPTAIN SHOTOVER I didnt say prudent. I 
said look ahead 

exiic, Whats the difference? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER, It’s prudent to gain the 
whole world and lose your own soul But 
dont forget that your soul sticks to you if 
you stick to it; but the world has a way of 
shpping through your fingers 

ELLIE [weartly, leaving ham and begenning to 
svander restlessly about the room] I’m sorry, 
Captain Shotover, but it’s no use talking hke 
that tome Old-fashioned people are no use 
to me. Old-fashioned people think you can 
have a soul without money. They thnk the 
less money you have, the more soul you have 
Young people nowadays know better. A soul 
Is & very expensive thing to keep: much 
more so than a motor car 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Is 1t? How much does 
your soul eat? 

ELLIE Oh, alot It eats music and pictures 
and books and mountams and lakes and 
beautiful things to wear and nice people to 
be with. In ths country you cant have them 
without lots of money. that 1s why our souls 
are so hornbly starved. 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER. Mangan’s soul hves on 
pigs’ food 

ELLIE Yes money 18 thrown away on him 
I suppose Ins soul was starved when he was 
young But it will not be thrown away on 
me. It is just because I want to save my 
soul that I am marrymg for money. All the 
women who are not fools do. 

CAPTAIN sHOTovER There are other ways 
of getting money. Why dont you steal it? 

ELLIE Because I dont want to go to prison 

CAPTAIN SHOTOvER. Is that the only reason? 
Are you quite sure honesty has nothmg to 
do with it? 

ELLE. Oh, you are very very old-fashioned, 
Captain, Does any modern girl beheve that 
the legal and Wegal ways of getting money 
are the honest and dishonest ways? Mangan 
robbed my father and my father’s frends 
I should rob all the money back from Man- 
gan if the police would let me. As they wont, 
I must get it back by marrying him 

CAPTAIN sHoToven I cant argue I’m too 
old my mind 15 made up and fimshed All I 
can tell you 1s that, old-fashioned or new- 
fashioned, if you scll yourself, you deal your 
soul a blow that all the books and pictures 
and concerts and scenery in the world wont 
heal {he gets up suddenly and makes Sor the 
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pantry}. 
ELLIE [running after him and seizing ham by 


the sleeve| Then why did yousell yourselfto the 
devil in Zanzibar? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER [stopping, startled} What? 

ELLIE You shall not run away before you 
answer I have found out that tnek of yours. 
If you sold yourself, why shouldnt I? 

CAPTAIN sHOTOVER I had to deal with men 
so degraded that they wouldnt obey me 
unless I swore at them and kicked them and 
beat them with my fists. Foolish people took 
young thieves off the streets; flung them into 
a training ship where they were taught to 
fear the cane instead of fearmg God; and 
thought theyd made men and sailors of them 
by pnvate subscription. I tricked these 
theves into beheving I’d sold myself to the 
devil. It saved my soul from the lncking and 
swearmg that was damning me by inches. 

ELLIE [releasing him) I shall pretend to sell 
myself to Boss Mangan to save my soul from 
the poverty that is damning me by inches. 

CAPTAIN sHoTover Riches will damn you 
ten times deeper. Riches wont save even 
your body. 

ELLIE Old-fashioned again. We know now 
that the soul ıs the body, and the body the 
soul They tell us they are different because 
they want to persuade us that we can keep 
our souls if we let them make slaves of our 
bodies I am afrmd you are no use to me, 
Captain 

CAPTAIN sHOTOVER. What did you expect? 
A Savior, eh? Are you old-fashioned enough 
to believe in that? 

ELLIE. No. But I thought you were very 
wise, and might help me. Now I have found 
you out. You pretend to be busy, and think 
of fine things to say, and run in and out to 
surprise people by saying them, and get 
away before they can answer you 

CAPTAIN BHOTOVER It confuses me to be 
answered It discourages me. I cannot bear 
menand women Ihavetorunaway I must 
run away now fhe tries to}. 

ELLIE [again sewing las arm] You shall not 
run away from me. I can hypnotize you. You 
are the only person in the house I can say 
what I hke to I know you are fond of me 
Sit down [She draws him to the sofa] 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER [yielding] Take care 1] 
am in my dotage Old men are dangerous 
it doesnt matter to them what is gomg t 
happen to the world 
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They sit side by side on the sofa She leans 
affectonatcly against him with her head on his 
shoulder and her eyes half closed 

ELLIF (dreamly] I should hme thought 
nothing else mattered to old men They cant 
be very interested in what is going to happen 
to themselves 

CAPTAIN sHoTOVER A man’s interest in the 
world 13 only the overflow from Ins interest 
m himself When you are a child your vessel 
1s not yet full, so you care for nothing but 
your own affairs When you grow up, your 
vessel overflows, and you are a politician, a 
philosopher, or an explorer and adventurer 
In old age the vessel dries up there 3s no 
overflow you are a child again I can give 
you the memones of my ancient wisdom 
mere scraps and leavings, but I no longer 
really care for anything but my own httle 
wants and hobbies I sit here working out 
my old ideas as 2 means of destroying my 
fellow-creatures I see my daughters and 
their men hving foohsh hves of romance and 
sentiment and snobbery I sce you, the 
younger generation, turmng from their 
romance and sentiment and snobbery to 
money and comfort and hard common sense 
I was ten times happier on the bridge in the 
typhoon, or frozen into Arctic 1ce for months 
yn darkness, than you or they have ever been 
You are looking for a nch husband At your 
age I looked for hardship, danger, horror, 
and death, that I mht feel the hfe in me 

_more mtensely I did not let the fear of death 
govern my hfe, and my reward was, I had 
my hfe You are gomg to let the fear of 
poverty govern your hfe, and your reward 
will be that you will eat, but you will not hve 

ELLIE [siting up impatiently} But what can 
I do? I am not a sea captan I cant stand on 
bridges in typhoons, or go slaughterng seals 
and whales m Greenland’s icy mountains 
They wont let women be captams Do you 
want me to be a stewardess? 

CAPTAIN 8HOTOVER. There are worse hives 
The stewardesses could come ashore if they 
hked, but they sail and sail and sail 

ELLE What could they do ashore but 
marry for money? I dont want to be a 
stewardess I am too bad a smlor Think of 

something else for me 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER I cant think so long and 
continuously I am too old I must go in and 
out [He ines to rise] 

ELLIE [pulling Arm back} You shall not You 
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are happy here, arnt you? 

CAPTAIN SHoTOVFR I tell you 1t’s dangerous 
to keep me I cant heep awake and alert 

riur. What do you run away for? To sleep? 

CAPTAIN suotoven No To get a glass of 
rum, 

eLur [ frightfully destllusioned} Is that xt? 
How disgusting! Do you like being drunk? 

cartaty siiotoven No J dread being drunk 
more than anything in the world To be 
drunk means to have dreams, to go soft, to 
be easily pleased and deceived, to fall into 
the clutches of women Drink does that for 
you when jou are young But when you are 
old very very old, hhe me, the dreams come 
by themselves You dont know how ternble 
that 9s you are young you sleep at night 
only, and sleep soundly But Iater on you will 
sleep in the afternoon Later still you will 
sleep even m the morning, and jou will 
awake tired, tired of hfe You will never be 
free from dozing and dreams the dreams 
will steal upon your work every ten minutes 
unless you can awaken yourself with rum 
I drink now to keep sober, but the dreams 
are conquering’ rum 1s not what it was I 
have had ten glasses since you came, and ıt 
might be so much water Go get me another: 
Guinness knows where it 1s You had better 
see for yourself the horror of an old man 
dnnking 

FLUE You shall not drink Dream I hke 
you to dream You must never be in the real 
world when we talk together 

CAPTAIN SIOTOVER I am too weary to re- 
sist, or too weak I am m my second child- 
hood I do not see you as you really are I 
cant remember what I really am I feel 
nothing but the accursed happiness I have 
dreaded all my hfe long the happiness that 
comes as hfe goes, the happiness of yrelding 
and dreammg instead of resisting and doing, 
the sweetness of the frmt that 1s going 
rotten 

ELLIE You dread it almost as much as I 
used to dread losmg my dreams and having 
to fight and do things But that 1s all over 
for me my dreams are dashed to pieces I 
should hke to marry a very old, very nch 
man I should hke to marry you I had much 
rather marry you than marry Mangan Are 
you very rich? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER No Laving from hand 
to mouth And I have a mfe somewhere m 
Jamaica a black one My first wife Unless 
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she’s dead. 

ELLE What a pity! I feel so happy with 
you [She takes lus hand, almost unconsciously, 
and pats 1t] I thought I should never feel 
happy again 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Why? 

ELLIE Dont you know? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER No 

ete Heartbreak I fell in love with 
Hector, and didnt know he was marned 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Heartbreak? Are you 
one of those who are so sufficient to them- 
selves that they are only happy when they 
are stripped of everything, even of hope? 

ELLIE [gripping the hand} It seems so, for I 
feel now as if there was nothing I could not 
do, because I want nothing 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Thats the only real 
strength. Thats gemus Thats better than 
rum 

ELLIE [throning away his hand] Rum! Why 
did you spoil 1t? 


Hector and Randall come in from the garden- 


through the starboard door 

Hector I beg your pardon We did not 
know there was anyone here 

ELLIE [rising] That means that you want 
to tell Mr Randall the story about the tiger. 
Come, Captain I want to talk to my father, 
and you had better come with me. 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER [rising] Nonsense! the 
man is in bed. 

ELE Aha! Ive caught you My real father 
has gone to bed, but the father you gave me 
is in the kitchen You knew quite well all 
along Come [She draws hum out into the garden 
with her through the port door] 

HEcToR Thats an extraordinary girl She 
has the Ancient Manner on a string lke a 
Pekinese dog 

RANDALU Now that they have gone, shall 
we have a fmendly chat? 

HECTOR, You are in what is supposed to be 
my house I am at your disposal 

Hector stts down ın the draughtsman’s chairr, 
turning tt to face Randall, who remains standing, 
leaning at lis ease against the carpenter's bench 

RANDALL I take it that we may be quite 
frank. I mean about Lady Utterword 

HECTOR You may I have nothing to be 
frank about I never met her until this after- 
noon 

RANDALL [straightening up] What! But you 
are her sister’s husband 

HEcTor. Well, if you come to that, you are 
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her husband’s brother 

RANDALL But you seem to be on intimate 
terms with her 

HEcTOR So do you 

RANDALL. Yes, but I am on intimate terms 
with her I have known hei for years 

HECTOR It took her years to get to the 
same point with you that she got to with me 
in five minutes, 1t seems 

RANDALL [veted] Really, Amadne is the 
limit [he moves away huffishly towards the 
mndows], 

HECTOR [coolly] She ıs, as I remarked to 
Hesione, a very enterprising woman 

RANDALL [returning, much troubled] You see, 
Hushabye, you are what women consider a 
good-lookimg man 

HECTOR. I cultivated that appearance m 
the days of my vanity, and Hesione insists 
on my keeping it up She makes me wear 
these ndiculous thmgs [indicating his Arab 
costume] because she thmks me absurd in 
evening dress 

RANDALL Still, you do keep 1t up, old chap 
Now, I assure you I have not an atom of 
jealousy in my disposition— 

HECTOR. The question would seem to be 
rather whether your brother has any touch 
of that sort 

RANDALL What! Hastings! Oh, dont trouble 
about Hastings He has the gift of being able 
to work sixteen hours a day at the dullest 
detail, and actually likes ıt That gets hım 
to the top wherever he goes As long as 
Aniadne takes care that he 1s fed regularly, 
he is only too thankful to anyone who will 
keep her in good humor for him 

HECTOR. And as she has all the Shotover 
fascination, there 1s plenty of compettion 
for the job, eh? 

RANDALL [angrily] She encourages them 
Her conduct is perfectly scandalous I assure 
you, my dear fellow, I havnt an atom of 
jealousy in my composition, but she makes 
herself the talk of every place she goes to 
by her thoughtlessness It’s nothmg more. 
she doesnt really care for the men she keeps 
hanging about her; but how 1s the world to 
know that? It’s not fair to Hastings It’s not 
fair to me 

HECTOR Her theory 1s that her conduct is 
so correct— 

RANDALL. Correct! She does nothing but 
make scenes from morning ti] mght You be 
careful, old chap. She will get you into 
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trouble, that ıs, she would of she really cared 
for you 

Hector Doesnt she? 

RANDALL Not a scrap She may want your 
scalp to add to her collection, but her true 
affection has been engaged years ngo You 
had really better be careful 

necron Do you suffer much from this 
jealousy? 

nandaLL. Jerousy! I jealous! My dear 
fellow, havnt I told 5 ou that there is not an 
atom of— 

necron Yes And Lady Utterword told 
me she never made scenes Well, dont waste 
your jealousy on my moustache Never waste 

jealousy on a real man it 1s the imagmary 
hero that supplants us all m the long run 
Besides, Jealousy docs not belong to your 
easy man-of-the-world pose, which 3 ou carry 
so well in other respects 

RANDALL Really, Hushabye, I think a man 
may be allowed to be a gentleman without 
being accused of posing 

HECTOR Itis a pose hke any other In this 
house we know all the poses our game 1s to 
find out the man under the pose The man 
under your pose 18 apparently Elhe’s favonte, 
Othello 

RANDALL. Some of your games in this house 
are damned annoying, let me tell you 

nector Yes I have been their victim for 
many years I used to writhe under them at 
first, but I became accustomed to them At 
last I learned to play them 

RANDALL If it’s all the same to you, I had 
rather you didnt play them on me You ev- 
dently dont quite understand my character, 

or my notions of good form 

HECTOR Is 1t your notion of good form to 
give away Lady Utterword? 

RANDALL [a@ child:shly plaintive note breaking 
into his huff] I have not smd a word against 
Lady Utterword This is just the conspiracy 
over again 

HEcToR. What conspiracy? 

RANDALL. You know very well, sir A con- 
spiracy to make me out to be pettash and 
jealous and childish and everything I am not 
Everyone knows I am just the opposite 

HECTOR [resing] Somethmg ım the ar of the 
house has upset you It often does have that 
effect [He goes to the garden door and calls 
Lady Utierword mith commanding emphasis} 
Anadne! 

LADY UTTERWORD [at some distance] Yes 
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RANDALL» What are you calling her for? I 
want to spenk— 

LADY UTTFRWORD [arriving breathless] Yes 
You really are a terribly commanding person. 
Whats the matter? 

urcron I do not know how to manage 
your friend Randall No doubt you da 

Laps uTTriwonp Randall have you been 
making yourself ridiculous, as usual? I can 
sce 1f1n your face Really, you are the most 
pettish creature 

RANDALL, You hnow quite well, Ariadne, 
that I have not an ounce of pettishness in 
my disposition J have made my self perfectly 
pleasant here I have remained absolutely 
cool and imperturbable in the face of a bur- 
glar Imperturbabshty 1s almost too strong 
a point of mince But [putting fis foot down 
with a stamp, and walking angnly up and 
down the room) Linssst on being treated with 
n certain consideration I will not allow 
Hushabye to take liberties with me I will 

«not stand your encouraging people as } ou do 

necton The man has a rooted delusion 
that he 1s your husband 

LAD’. uTTenwonn I know He 1s jealous 
Asif he had any nght to be! He compromises 
me everywhere He makes scenes all over 
the place Randall I will not allow it. I 
simply will not allow it You had no nght to 
discuss me with Hector I will not be dis- 
cussed by men 

necton Be reasonable, Ariadne Your 
fatal gift of beauty forces men to discuss you 

LADY uTrenworp Oh indeed! what about 
your fatal pift of beauty? 

HEcToR How can I help it? 

LADY UTTERWORD You could cut off your 
moustache I cant cut of my nose I get my 
whole hfe messed up with people falling mn 
love with me And then Randall says I run 
after men 

RANDALL J— 

LADY UTTERWoRD Yes you do you said it 
just now Why cant you think of something 
else than women? Napoleon was quite nght 
when he said that women are the occupation 
of the:dle man Well, if ever there was an idle 
man on earth, his nameis Randall Utterword 

RANDALL, Arind— 

LADY UTTERWORD [overwhelming him mith a 
torrent of words) Oh yes you are it’s no use 
denying 1t What have you ever done? What 
good are you? You are as much trouble m 
the house as a cluld of three You couldnt 
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live without your valet 

RANDALL This is— 

LADY UTTERWoRD Laziness! You are lazi- 
ness incarnate You are selfishness itself. 
You are the most ummnteresting man on 
earth You cant even gossip about anything 
but yourself and your grievances and your 
ailments and the people who have offended 
you [Turning to Hector] Do you know what 
they call him, Hector? 

HECTOR es Please dont tell me. 

RANDALL] together) \ I'N not stand 1t— 

LADY UTTERWORD Randall the Rotter that 
is his name 1n good society 

RANDALL [shouting] I'l not bear it, I tell 
you Wall you hsten to me, you mfernal— 
{he chokes] 

LADY UTTERWORD Well go on What were 
you going to call me? An infernal what? 
Which unpleasant ammal is it to be this 
time? 

RANDALL [ foaming] There is no ammal in 
the world so hateful as a woman can be, You 
are a maddemng devil Hushabye. you will 
not beleve me when I tell you that I have 
loved this demon all my bfe, but God knows 
Ihave paid for it [he stts down tn the draughts- 
man’s char, weeping] 

LADY UTTERWORD [standing over hum seth 
triumphant contempt] Cry-baby! 

HECTOR [gravely, coming to him] My friend 
the Shotover sisters have two strange powers 
over men They can make them love, and 
they can make them cry Thank your stars 
that you are not married to one of them 

LADY UTTERWORD [haughtly| And pray, 
Hector— 

HECTOR [suddenly catching her round the 
shoulders, sninging her right round him and 
aay from Randall, and gripping her throat 
ah the other hand] Ariadne if you attempt 
to start on me, I’ll choke you do you hear? 
The cat-and-mouse game with the other 
sex ıs a good game; but I can play your head 
of atıt [He throws ker, not at all gently, into 
the big char, and proceeds, less fiercely but 
firmly] It is true that Napoleon smd that 
woman 1s the occupation of the idle man 
But he added that she 1s the relaxation of the 
warnor Well, Jam the warrior So take care 

LADY UTTERWORD [not tn the least put out, and 
rather pleased by his violence] My dear Hector 
I have only done what you asked me to do 

uEcton How do you make that out, pray* 

LADY UTTERWORD You called me in to 


manage Randall, didnt you? You said you 
couldnt manage him yourself 

Hector Well, what if I did? I did not ask 
you to drive the man mad 

LADY UTTERWORD. He isnt mad Thats the 
way to manage him. If you were a mother, 
youd understand 

wector Mother! What are you up to now? 

LADY UTTERWORD It's quite simple When 
the children got nerves and were naughty, I 
smacked them just enough to give them a 
good ery and a healthy nervous shock They 
went to sleep and were quite good after- 
wards Well, I cant smack Randall he ıs too 
big, so when he gets nerves and ıs naughty, 
I just rag hım til he cries He will be all nght 
now Look: he is half asleep already [which ts 
quite true} 

RANDALL [zaking up indignantly} I'm not 
You are most cruel, Anadne [Sent:mentally] 
But I suppose I must forgive you, as usual 
[he checks himself in the act of yawnng] 

LADY UTTERWORD [to Hector] Is the explana- 
tion satisfactory, dread warnor? 

HECTOR Some day I shall lull you, 1f you go 
too far I thought you were a fool 

LADY UTTERWORD [laughing] Everybody 
does, at first But I am not such a fool as I 
look [She rises complacently) Now, Randall: 
go to bed You will be a good boy ın the 
morning. 

RANDALL [only very faintly rebellious} I'll go 
to bed when I lke It isnt ten yet. 

LADY UTTERWoRD It is long past ten See 
that he goes to bed at once, Hector [She goes 
into the garden} 

Hector Is there any slavery on earth viler 
than this slavery of men to women? 

RANDALL [rising resolutely} I'll not speak tc 
her tomorrow I'll not speak to her for an- 
other week I'll gnehersuchalesson I'll go 
straight to bed without bidding her good- 
mght [He makes for the door leading to the 
hall] 

HECTOR You are under a spell, man Old 
Shotover sold himself to the deval in Zanzibar 
The devil gave him a black witch for a wife, 
and these two demon daughters are their 
mystical progeny I am ted to Hesione’s 
apron-string, but I’m her husband, and 3f I 
did go stark starmg mad about her, at least 
we became man and wife But why should 
you let yourself be dragged about and beaten 
by Anadne as a toy donkey 1s dragged about 
and beaten by a child? What do you get by 
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trouble, that is, she would af she really cared 
for you 

nector Doesnt she? 

RANDALL Not a scrap She may want your 
scalp to add to her collection, but her true 
affection has been engaged years ago You 
had really better be careful 

necror Do you suffer much from this 
jealousy? 

RANDALL Jealousy! I jealous! My dear 
fellow, havnt I told you that there 1s not an 
atom of— 

nector Yes And Lady Utterword told 
me she never made scenes Well, dont waste 
your jealousy on my moustache Never waste 
jealousy on a real man it 1s the imaginary 
hero that supplants us all in the long run 
Besides, jealousy docs not belong to your 
easy man-of-the-world pose, which 3 ou carry 
so well in other respects 

RANDALL Really, Hushabye, I think a man 
may be allowed to be a gentleman without 
being accused of posing 

HECTOR It 1s a pose hke any other In this 
house we know all the poses our game 1s to 
find out the man under the pose The man 
under your pose 1s apparently Elhe’s favorite, 
Othello 

RANDALL Some of your games in this house 
are damned annoying, let me tell you 

necron Yes I have been their victim for 
‘many years I used to wnthe under them at 
first, but I became accustomed to them At 
last I Jearned to play them 

RANDALL. If it’s all the same to you, I had 
rather you didnt play them on me You ev- 

dently dont qute understand my character, 
or my notions of good form 

HECTOR Is it your notion of good form to 
give away Lady Utterword? 

RANDALL [a childishly plaintive note breaking 
inio hts huff] I have not smd a word against 
Lady Utterword This 1s just the conspiracy 
over again 

HECTOR. What conspiracy? 

RANDALL. You know very well, sr A con- 
spiracy to make me out to be pettish and 
jealous and childish and everything I am not 
Everyone knows I am just the opposite 

HECTOR [rising] Something in the arr of the 
house has upset you It often does have that 
effect, [He goes to the garden door and calls 
Lady Utterword mth commanding emphana| 
Anadne! 

LADY UTTERWORD [at some distance] Yes 
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RANDALL. What are you calhng her for? I 
want to speak— 

LADY UTTFRWORD [arriving breathless) Yes 
You really are a ternbly commanding person, 
Whats the matter? 

urcron I do not know how to manage 
your friend Randall No doubt you da 

LADS uTTrawonn Randall have you been 
making yourself ridiculous, as usual? I can 
see itn your face Really, you are the most 
pettish creature 

RANDALL, You know quite well, Anadne, 
that I have not an ounce of pettishness in 
my disposition I have made myself perfectly 
pleasant here I have remained absolutely 
cool and imperturbable in the face of a bur- 
glar Imperturbability 1s almost too strong 
a point of mine But [putting Ars foot down 
mih a siamp, and walking angrily up and 
down the room} Linsist on beng treated with 
a certain consideration I will not allow 
Hushabye to take hberties with me J will 

snot stand } our encouraging people as you do 

urcron The man has a rooted delusion 
that he 1s your husband 

LAD) UTTERWORD I know He 1s jealous 
Asifhe had any mght to be! He compromises 
me everywhere He makes scenes all over 
the place Randall I will not allow at I 
simply will not allow it You had no right to 
discuss me with Hector I will not be dis- 
cussed by men 

urcror Be reasonable, Ariadne Your 
fatal gift of beauty forces men to discuss you 

LADY UTTrRworp Oh indeed! what about 
your fatal gift of beauty? 

uecron How can I help 1t? 

LADY UTTERWonD You could cut off your 
moustache I cant cut off my nose I get my 
whole hfe messed up with people falhng in 
love with me And then Randall says I run 
after men 

RANDALL, J— 

LADY UTTERWoRD Yes you do you sad it 
just now Why cant you think of something 
else than women? Napoleon was quite nght 
when he said that women are the occupation 
of the dle man Well,:f ever there was an idle 
man on earth, hisnameis Randall Utterword 

RANDALL Ariad— 

LADY UTTERWORD [overwhelming him mith a 
torrent of words] Oh yes you are it’s no use 
denying it What have you ever done? What 
good are you? You are as much trouble in 
the house as a child of three You couldnt 
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live without your valet. 

RANDALL. This is— 

LADY UTTERWORD Laziness! You are lazi- 
ness incarnate. You are selfishness itself 
You are the most uninteresting man on 
earth. You cant even gossip about anything 
but yourself and your grievances and your 
ailments and the people who have offended 
you [Turning to Hector} Do you know what 
they call him, Hector? 

HECTOR anal (Please dont tell me 

nanpaL together] \Ill not stand it~ 

LADY UTTERWORD Randall the Rotter that 
is his name in good society. 

RANDALL [shouting] I'll not bear it, I tell 
you Wall you hsten to me, you infernal— 
(že chokes] 

LADY UTTERWORD Well goon What were 
you gomg to call me? An infernal what? 
Which unpleasant animal ıs it to be this 
time? 

RANDALL [foaming] There is no animal m 
the world so hateful as a woman can be You 
are a maddening devil Hushabye you will 
not believe me when I tell you that I have 
loved this demon all my hfe. but God knows 
Ihave paid for st [he sits dorn tn the draughts- 
man’s chair, weeping] 

LADY UTTERWORD [standing over him mith 
tnumphant contempt] Cry-baby! 

HEcToR (gravely, coming to kim] My friend 
the Shotover sisters have two strange powers 
over men They can make them love, and 
they can make them ery Thank your stars 
that you are not married to one of them 

LADY UTTERWORD [haughtly] And pray, 
Hector— 

HECTOR [suddenly catching her round the 
shoulders, swinging her tight round him and 
away from Randall, and gripping her throat 
with the other hand] Ariadne. f you attempt 
to start on me, I'll choke you do you hear? 
The cat~and-~mouse game with the other 
sex 1s a good game; but I can play your head 
off at it. (He throms her, not at all gently, into 
the bg chair, and proceeds, less fiercely but 
Jirmly] It is true that Napoleon smd that 
woman is the oceupaton of the idle man 
But he added that she 1s the relaxation of the 
warnor Well, Z am the warnor So take care 

LADY UTTERW ORD [not tn the least put out, and 
rather pleased by his violence) My dear Hector 
I have only done what you asked me to do 

HEcron How do you make that out, pray? 

LADY UTTERWORD. You called me in to 
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manage Randall didnt you’ You smd you 
couldnt manage him yourself 

HECTOR Well, whatıf I dd’ I did not ask 
you to drive the man mad 

LADY UTTERWORD. He isnt mad Thats the 
way to manage him. If you were a mother, 
youd understand 

HECTOR Mother! What are you up to now? 

LADY UTTERWORD. It’s quite simple. When 
the children got nerves and were naughty, I 
smacked them just enough to give them a 
good ery and a healthy nervous shock They 
went to sleep and were qute good after- 
wards Well, I cant smack Randall he 1s too 
big, so when he gets nerves and 1s naughty, 
I just rag hm til he cries He will be all mght 
now Look: he is half asleep already [srhich 1s 
gutte true} 

RANDALL [waking up indignantly] I’m not 
You are most cruel, Anadne [Sentunentally] 
But I suppose I must forgive you, as usual 
[he checks himself in the act of yarning]. 

LADY UTTERWORD [fo Hector] Is the explana- 
tion satisfactory, dread warrior? 

HECTOR Some day I shall kill you, 1f you go 
too far I thought you were a fool. 

LADY UTTERWORD [laughing] Everybody 
does, at first But I am not such a fool as I 
look [She rises complacently] Now, Randall 
go to bed You will be a good boy in the 
moring 

RANDALL [only very faintly rebelltous) PN go 
to bed when I hke It isnt ten yet 

LADY UTTERWORD It is Jong past ten. See 
that he goeso bed at once, Hector. [She goes 
into the garden) 

HECTOR. Is there any slavery on earth vler 
than this slavery of men to women? 

RANDALL [rising resolutely] P'U not speak to 
her tomorrow. I'll not speak to her for an- 
other week I'll gnehersucha lesson I'N 
straight to bed without bidding her good- 
n [He makes Jor the door leading to the 
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RECTOR You are under a spell, man Old | 
Shotover sold himself tothe devil in Zanzibar 
The devil gave hum a black witch for a wife; 
and these two demon daughters are ther 
mystical progeny I am ted to Hesione’s 
apron-string, but I’m her husband; and jf I 
did go stark staring mad about her, at least 
we became man and wife. But why should 
you let yourself be dragged about and beaten 
by Anadne as a toy donkey is dragged about 
and beaten by a child? What do you get by 
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it? Are you her lover? 

RANDALL. You must not misunderstand me 
In a Ingher sense—in 1 Platonic sense— 

Hector Psha! Platome sense! She makes 
you her servant, and when pay-day comes 
round, she bilks you that 1s what you mean 

RANDALL [jfeebly] Wel, if I dont mind, I 
dont see what business it is of yours Besides, 
I tell you I am going to punish her You shall 
sce I know how to deal with women I’m 
really very sleepy Say goodnight to Mrs 
Hushabye for me, will you, hke a good chap 
Goodmght [He hurries out] 

nector Poor wretch! Oh women! women! 
women! [He hfis its fisis in imvocation to 
heaven] Yall Fall and crush [He goes out info 
the garden] 


ACT III 


In the garden, Hector, as he comes out through 
the glass door of the poop, finds Lady Uiterrord 
lying voluptuously in the hammock on the east 
side of the flagstaff, in the circle of light cast by 
the electric arc, which ts like a moon tn tts opal 
globe Beneath the head of the hammock, a camp- 
stool On the other side of the flagstaff, on the 
long garden seat, Captain Shotover 1s asleep, 
mith Elke bestde him, leaning affectionately 
against hum on his right hand On ius Icft ts a 
deck chair Behind them im the gloom, Hesione ts 
strolling about mth Mangan It 1s a fine shll 
night, moonless 

LADY uTTERWoRD What a lovely mght! It 
seems made for us 

necror The mght takes no interest in us 
What are we to the mght? [He sits down 
moodily ım the deck charr) 

ELLIE [dreamıly, nesting against the Captan] 
Its beauty soaks into my nerves In the mght 
there 1s peace for the old and hope for the 
young 

necton Is that remark your own? 

ELLIE No Only the last tung the Captam 
said before he went to sleep 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER. I'm not asleep 

necroR Randallıs Also Mr Mazzini Dunn 
Mangan too, probably 

mancan No 

HECTOR Oh, you are there I thought 
Hesione would have sent you to bed by ths 
tme 

MRS HUSHARYE (coming to the back of the gar- 
den seat, mio tke hight, mith Mangan) I think 
I shall. He keeps telhng me he has a pre- 
sentiment that he ıs gomg to die I never 
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met a man so greedy for sympathy 

MANGAN [plaintn ely} But I have a presenti- 
ment [really have And you wouldnt hsten 

ums nusnanyr I was listening for some- 
thing else There was a sort of splendid 
drumming in the sky. Did none of you hear 
it? It came from a distance and then diced 
AWAY 

MANGAN, Í tell you it was a tran 

sins nusnanyr And Z tell 3 ou, Alf, there 
15 no train at this hour The last 1s nine forty - 
five. 

maNoaN But a goods train 

sins nusa F Not on our httle hne They 
tach n truck on to the passenger tran What 
can at have been, Hector? 

necron Heaven’s threatemng growl of 
Ce Gs OF "Trercely] 
i SD tt a ippen 
Either out of that darkness some new crea- 
tion will come to supplant us as we have 
supplanted the ammals, or the heavens will 
fall in thunder and destroy us 

LADY UTTERWORD [tn a cool instructive man- 
ner, tralloring comfortably 1n her hammock] 
We have not supplanted the animals, Hector 
Why do you ask heaven to destroy thas house, 
which could be made quite comfortable if 
Hesione had any notion of how to live? Dont 
you know what 1s wrong with 1t? 

necron We are wrong with at. There is no 
sense in us We are useless, dangerous, and 
ought to be abolished 

LADY UTrEeRworp Nonsense! Hastings told 
me the very first day he came here, nearly 
twentyfour years ago, what ıs wrong with 
the house 

captain sHoTover What! The numskull 
said there was somethmg wrong with my 
house! 

LADY UTTERWORD I smd Hastings smd 1t, 
and he 1s not in the least a numshull. 

CAPTAIN sHOTOVER Whats wrong with my 
house? 

LADY UTTERWoRD Just what 1s wrong with 
a ship, papa Wasnt it clever of Hastings to 
see that? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER The man’s a fool Theres 
nothing wrong with a ship 

LADY UTTERWORD Yes there 2s 

MRS HUSHABYE But what 1s it? Dont be 
aggravating, Addy 

LADY UTTERWORD Guess 

HEcToR Demons Daughters of the witch 
of Zannbar Demons. - 
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LADY UTTERWORD Not a bit. I assure you, 
all ths house needs to make 1t a sensble, 
healthy, pleasant house, with good appetites 
and sound sleep in it, 1s horses 

MRS HUSHABYE, Horses! What rubbish! 

LADY UTTERWORD. Yes’ horses. Why have 
we never been able to let this house’ Because 
there are no proper stables Go anywhere in 
England where there are natural, whole- 
some, contented, and really nice English 
people, and what do you always find? That 
the stables are the real centre of the house- 
hold, and that if any visitor wants to play the 
piano the whole room has to be upset before 
it can be opened, there are so many things 
piled on it I never hved until I learned to 
nde, and J shall never mde really well because 
I didnt begin as a child There are only two 
classes mm good society ın England the 
equestrian classes and the neurotic classes 
It isnt mere convention everybody can see 
that the people who hunt are the nght people 
and the people who dont are the wrong ones 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER There 1s some truth in 
this. My ship made a man of me, and a ship 
1s the horse of the sea 

LADY UTTERWoRD Exactly how Hastings 
explained yotir being a gentleman 

CAPTAIN sHOTOVER Not bad for 2 numskull 
Bring the man here with you next time I 
must talk to him 

LADY UTTERWORD Why is Randall such an 
obvious rotter? He is well bred, he has been 
at a public school and a umyersity, he has 
been in the Foreign Office, he knows the best 
people and has hved all his hfe among them 
Why 1s he so unsatisfactory, so contemphble? 
Why cant he get a valet to stay with him 
longer than a few months? Just because he 
1s too lazy aud pleasure-loving to hunt and 
shoot He strums the piano, and sketches, 
and runs after marmed women, and reads 
literary books and poems He actually plays 
the flute. but I never let nm bring it into my 
house Ifhe would only—{she ts interrupted by 
the melancholy strains of a fluie coming from an 
open window above She rarses herself indig- 
nantly in the hammock] Randall. you have not 
gone to bed Have you been hstening? [The 
flute reples pertly) 
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How vulgar! Go to bed instantly, Randall 
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how dare you? [The zindow ts slammed down 
She subsides] How can anyone care for such 
a creature! 

mrs HusHAaBYE Addy do you thnk Elie 
ought to marry poor Alfred merely for his 
money? 

MANGAN [much alarmed] Whats that? Mrs 
Hushabye are my affairs to be discussed hke 
thus before everybody? 

LADY uTTERWwoRD I dont think Randall 1s 
hstening now 

Mangay Everybody is hstemng It isnt 
right 

MRS HUSHABYE But in the dark, what does 
1t matter? Elhe doesnt mnd Do you, Elhe? 

ELLIE Not m the least What is your 
opmion, Lady Utterword’ You have so much 
good sense 

MANGAN Butit isnt nght It{Mrs Hush- 
abye puts her hand on lus mouth) Oh, very 
well 

LADY UTTERWORD How much money have 
you, Mr Mangan? 

manaan Really— No I cant stand this 

LADY UTTERWORD Nonsense, Mr Mangan! 
It all turns on your income, doesnt 1t? 

Mangan Well, if you come to that, how 
much money has she? 

ELLIE None 

LADY UTTERWoRD You are answered, Mr 
Mangan And now, as you have made Miss 
Dunn throw her cards on the table, you can- 
not refuse to shew your own 

MRS HUSHABYE Come, Alf! out with it! 
How much? 

MANGAN [baried out of all prudence] Well, if 
you want to know, I have no moncy and 
never had any. 

MRS HusHABYE Alfred you mustnt tell 
naughty stones 

MANGAN I’m not telling you stories I’m 
telling you the raw truth 

LADY UTTERWORD Then what do you lve 
on, Mr Mangan? 

MANGAN Travelling expenses And a trifle 
of commission 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER What more have any 
of us but travelling expenses for our hfe’s 
journey? 

MRS HUSHABYE But you have factones and 
capital and things? 

ManGaN. People think I have. People think 
I’m an industrial Napoleon Thats why Miss 


Elie wants to marry me. But I tell you I 
have nothing. 
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ruue Do you mean that the factories are 
hke Marcus’s tigers? That they dont exist? 

mangan They eust all mght enough But 
theyre not mne They belong to syndicates 
and shareholders and all sorts of lazy good- 
for-nothing capitalists I get moncy from 
such people to start the factones I find people 
hike Miss Dunn’s father to work them, and 
keep a tight hand so as to make them pay 
Of course I make them keep me going pretty 
well, but it’s a dog's hfe, and I dont own any- 
thing 

MRS nusuabye Alfred, Alfred you are 
making a poor mouth of it to get out of marry- 
ing Elhe 

MANGAN I'm tellmg the truth about my 
money for the first time in mj hfe, and it’s 
the first hme my word has ever been doubted 

LADY UTTERWoRD How sad! Why dont jou 
goin for politics, Mr Mangan? 

manaan Go in for politics! Where have 
you been lving? I am in pohties 

LADY UTTERWORD I'm sure I beg your 
pardon I never heard of you 

manaan Let me tell you, Lady Utterword, 
that the Pome Mimster of this country ashed 
me to jon the Government without even 
going through the nonsense of an election, 
as the dictator of a great pubhe department. 

LADY UTTERWoRD As a Conservative or n 
Liberal? 

mangan No such nonsense As a practical 
business man [They all burst out laughing] 
What are you all laughing at? 

MRS HUSHAÐYE Oh, Alfred, Alfred! 

gLLE Youl who have to get my father to 
do everything for you! 

MRS HUSHABYE You! who are afraid of your 
own workmen! 

HECTOR You! with whom three women 
have been playimg cat and mouse all the 
evemng! 

LADY UTTERWORD You must have piven 
an immense sum to the party funds, Mr 
Mangan 

uanaan Not apenny out of my own pocket 
The syndicate found the money they knew 
how useful I should be to them 1n the Govern- 
ment 

LADY UTTERWORD This is most mteresting 
and unexpected, Mr Mangan And what 
have your admmuistrative achievements been, 
so far? 

MANGAN. Achievements? Well, I dont know 
what you call achevements, but Ive jolly 
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well put a stop to the games of the other 
fellows in the other departments Every man 
of them thought he was going to save the 
country all by himself, and do me out of the 
credit and out of my chance of a title I took 
good care thnt if they wouldnt Ict me do it 
they shouldnt do it themselves either I may 
not know any thing about my own machinery, 
but I know how te stich a ramrod into the 
other fellow’s And now they all looh the 
biggest fools gong 

uecron And in heaven's name, what do 
you look hhe? 

mangas I look like the fellow that was too 
clever for all the others, dont I? If that isnt 
a tnumph of practical business, what is? 

necton Istlus England, orisitamadhouse? 

LADY uTTFRWworD Do you expect to save 
the country, Mr Mangan? 

MANGAN Well, who else will? Will your Mr 
Randall save 1t? 

LADY UTTERWORD Randall the rotter! 
Certainly not 

maanoan Will your brother-in-law save 1t 
with his moustache and his fine talk 

necton Yes, if they wil let me 

MANGAN [sneering] Ah! W111 the} let you? 

urcron No They prefer you 

mMaNnaay Very well then, as youre in a world 
where I'm appreciated and youre not, youd 
best be civil to me, hadnt you? Who else is 
there but me? 

LADY UTTERWORD There 1s Hastings Get 
nd of your ndiculous sham democracy, and 
give Hastings the necessary powers, and a 
good supply of bamboo to bring the Bntish 
native to his senses he will save the country 
with the greatest ease 

CAPTAIN sHOTOVER It had better be lost 
Any fool can govern with a stick in Ins hand 
I could govern that way It1s not God’s way 
The man 1s a numskull 

LADY UTTERWonD The man 1s worth all of 
you rolled mto one What do you say, Miss 
Dunn? 

ELLIE I think my father would do very 
wellif people did not put upon him and cheat 
Inm and despise him because he is so good 

MANGAN [contemptuously] I thmk I see 
Mazzim Dunn getting into parliament or 
pushing his way into the Government Weve 
not come to that yet, thank God! What do 
you say, Mrs Hushabye? 

uns HUSHABYE Oh, Z say ıt matters very ` 
httle which of you governs the country so 
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long as we govern you 

HECTOR We? Who 1s we, pray? 

MRS HUSHABYE Thedevil’s granddaughters, 
dear The lovely women 

HECTOR [raising his hands as before] Fall, I 
say; and deliver us from the lures of Satan! 

ELLIE There seems to be nothing real m 
the world except my father and Shakespear. 
Marcus's tigers are false; Mr Mangan’s 
millions are false, there 1s nothing really 
strong and true about Hesione but her beaut- 
ful black hair, and Lady Utterword’s 1s too 
pretty to be real The one thing that was left 
to me was the Captain’s seventh degree of 
concentration; and that turns out to be— 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Rum 

LADY UTTERWOoRD ([placidly] A good deal of 
my har ıs quite genume The Duchess of 
Dithermg offered me fifty gumeas for this 
{touching her forehead] under the mmpression 
that ıt was a transformation, but 1t is all 
natural except the color 

MANGAN [mildly] Look here I’m going to 
take off all my clothes [he begins tearing off 
hts coat] 


LADY UTTERWORD. Mr Mangan! 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER.| [in {Whats that? 

HECTOR conster-< Ha! hal Do 
nation] | Do 

ELLIE. Please dont 


MRS HUSHABYE [catching his arm and stop- 

ping lum) Alfred for shame! Are you mad? 

MANGAN Shame! What shame is there in 

this house? Let’s all stmp stark naked We 
may as well do the thing thoroughly when 
we're about 1t. Weve stripped ourselves 
morally naked. well, let us strip ourselves 
physically naked as well, and see how we 
hke ıt I tell you I cant bear this I was 
brought up to berespectable I dont mindthe 
women dyeing their hair and the men dnnk- 
ing: it’s human nature, But it’s not human 
nature to tell everybody about it Every time 
one of you opens your mouth I go hke ths 
[he cowers as if to avord amissile] afraid of what 
willcome next How are we to have any self- 
respect if we dont keep it up that we're 
better than we really are? 

LADY UTTERWorD. I quite sympathize with 
you, Mr Mangan Ihave been through ıt all, 
and I know by expenence that men and 
women are delicate plants and must be cult- 
vated under glass. Our fanuly habit of throw- 
ing stones in all directions and le the 
ar 1m is not only unbearably rude, but posi- 
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tively dangerous Still, there is no use catch- 
ing physical colds as well as moral ones, so 
please keep your clothes on 

wanGaN I'll do as I hke not what you tell 
me Am I a child or a grown man? I wont 
stand this mothenng tyranny I'll go back 
to the city, where I’m respected and made 
much of 

MRS HUSHARYE Goodbye, Alf Think of us 
sometimes in the city Think of Elhe’s youth! 

ELLIE Think of Hesione’s eyes and hanr! 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Think of this garden m 
which you are not a dog barking to keep the 
truth out! 

Hector Think of Lady Utterword’s beauty! 
her good sense! her style! 

LADY UTTERWoRD Flatterer. Thmk, Mr 
Mangan, whether you can really do any 
better for yourself elsewhere. that is the 
essential pomt, isnt 1t? 

MANGAN [surrendering] All nght all nght 
I’m done Have it your own way. Only let 
me alone I dont know whether I’m on my 
head or my heels when you all start on me 
hke this I’ stay. I'll marry her I'll do any- 
thing for a quet hfe Are you satisfied now? 

ELLIE No I never really intended to make 
you marry me, Mr Mangan Never in the 
depths of my soul I only wanted to feel my 
strength: to know that you could not escape 
if I chose to take you 

MANGAN [endignantly] What! Do you mean 
to say you are going to throw me over after 
my acting so handsome? 

LADY UTTERWORD I should not be too hasty, 
Miss Dunn You can throw Mr Mangan over 
at any time up to the last moment Very few 
men m his position go bankrupt. You can 
hye very comfortably on bis reputation for 
immense wealth 

ELLIE I cannot commit bigamy, Lady 
Utterword. 

MRS HUSHABYE, \ (Bigamy! What- 

ever on earth 
are you talking 
about, Elhe? 
Bigamy! What 
do you mean, 

Miss Dunn? 
Bigamy! Do you 

mean to say 

youre marned 

already? 
Bigamy! This is 

some enigma. 


LADY UTTERWORD, 


MANGAN. 


{exclarming all together] 


HECTOR, 
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ELIE Only half an hour ago I became 
Captain Shotover’s winte wife 

mrs HusnaByF Elle! What nonsense! 
Where? 

FLUE In heaven, where all true marriages 
are made 

LAD) uUTTERWoRD Really, Miss Dunn! 
Really, papa! 

mangan He told me J was too old! And 
lum 2 mummy! 

HECTOR [quoting Shelley] 

“Their altar the grassy carth outspread, 

And their prest the muttering wind ” 

ELLIE Yes I, Ellie Dunn, give my broken 
heart and my strong sound soul to its natural 
captam, my spimtual husband and second 
father 

She draws the Captain's arm through hers, 
and pats ius hand The Caplan remans fast 
asleep 

MRI HUSHADYE Oh, thats very elever of 
you, pethhins Veryclever Alfred you could 
never have hved up to Elle You must be 
content with a httle share of me 

MANGAN [sniffing and siping his cyes) It isnt 
hind—{Ars emotton chokes htm} 

LADY uTrenwonp You are well out of it, 
Mr Mangan Miss Dunn ıs the most con- 
ceited young woman I have met since I came 
back to England 

MRI HUSHABYE Oh, Elle isnt conceited 
Are you, pettihins? 

ELLIE I know my strength now, Hesione 

maNGAN Brazen, I call you Brazen 

MRS HUSHABYE Tut tut, Alfred dont be 
rude Dont you feel how lovely this marnage 
night 1s, made in heaven? Arnt you happy, 
you and Hector? Open your eyes Addy and 
Elhe look beautiful enough to please the 
most fastidious man we hve and love and 
have not a care in the world We women have 
managed all that for you. Why in the name 
of common sense do you go on as 1f you were 
two miserable wretches? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER I tell you happiness 1s 
no good. You can he happy when you are 
only half ave I am happier now I am half 
dead than ever I was in my prime But there 
1s no blessing on my happiness 

ELLE (her face lighting up) Life with a 
blessing! that 1s what I want Now I know 
the real reason why I couldnt marry Mr 
Mangan there would be no blessing on our 
marnage There 1s a blessing on my broken 
heart. There 1s a blessing on your beauty, 
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Hesione There is a blessing on your father’s 
spirit Even on the lies of Marcus there 15 n 
blessing, but on Mr Mangan's money there 
1s none 

MANGAN IJ dont understand a word of that 

FLUE Neither do I But I know 1t menns 
something 

Manaan Dont say there was any difficulty 
about the blessing I was ready to get a 
bishop to marry us 

ans musHaDYF Isnt he a fool, pettikins? 

urctor [fiercely] Do not scorn the man 
We are all fools 

Mazzin, in pyjamas and a richly colored sill 
dressing-gown, comes from the house, on Lady 
Utterrord's side 

wns HusHaByF Oh! here comes the only 
man who everresisted me Whats the matter, 
Mr Dunn? Is the house on fire? 

aazzint Oh no nothing's the matter, but 
really it’s impossible to go to sleep with such 
an interesting conversation going on under 
one’s window, and on such a beautiful mght 
too I just had to come down and join you all 
What has at all been about? 

vrs uusnanyc Oh, wonderful things, 
soldier of freedom 

necror Tor example, Mangan, as a practi- 
cal busmess man, has tned to undress himself 
and has fmled ignomimously, whilst you, as 
an ideahst, have succeeded brilliantly 

wazzint_ I hope you dont mind my bemg 
hke this, Mrs Hushabye [He sels down on the 
campstool] 

MRS HUSHADE On the contrary, I could 
wish you always hke that. 

LADY UTTERWORD Your daughter's match 
1s off, Mr Dunn It scems that Mr Mangan, 
whom we all supposed to be a man of pro- 
perty, owns absolutely nothing 

mazzinr Well of course IJ knew that, Lady 
Utterword But xf people believe in him and 
are always giving him money, whereas they 
dont believe in me and never give me any, 
how can I ask poor Elhe to depend on what 
I can do for her? 

sanoan Dont you run away with this idea 
that I have nothing I— 

Hector Oh, dont explan We understand 
You have a couple of thousand pounds in 
exchequer bills, 50,000 shares worth ten- 
pence a dozen, and half a dozen tabloids of 
eyamde of potassium to poison yourself with 
when you are found out Thats the reahty of 
your millions 
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aazzını Oh no, no, no He ıs qute honest 
the businesses are genume and perfectly 
legal 

HECTOR [disgusted] Yah! Not even a great 
swindler! 

mancan So you think But Ive been too 
many for some honest men, for all that 

LADY UTTERWORD There is no pleasing you, 
Mr Mangan You are determined to be 
neither rich nor poor, honest nor dishonest 

mancan There you go again. Ever since I 
came into this silly house I have been made 
to look ke a fool, though I’m as good a man 
in this house as im the city 

ELLIE [musically] Yes this silly house, this 
strangely happy house, this agomzing house, 
this house without foundations I shall call 1t 
Heartbreak House 

MRS HUSHABYE. Stop, Elhe, or I shall howl 
lke an anımal 

MANGAN [breaks tnto a low snwellıng]!"! 

MRS HUSHABYE There! you have set Alfred 
off. 

ELLIE I hke him þest when he is howl- 
mg. ` 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Silence! [Mangan sub- 
sides tnto stlence} I say, let the heart break 
in silence 

nector Do you accept that name for your 
house? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER It 1s not my house’ 1t 1s 
only my kennel 

necror. We have been too long here We 
do not hye in this house we haunt it 

LADY UTTERWoRD [heart torn] It 1s dreadful 
to think how you have been here all these 
years while I have gone round the world. I 
escaped young, but 1t has drawn me back. It 
wants to break my heart too. But it shant I 
have left you and ıt behind It was silly of 
me to come back. I felt sentimental about 
papa and Hesione and the old place I felt 
them calling to me 

Mazzinrt But what a very natural and 
landly and charmmg human feelng, Lady 
Utterword! 

LADY UTTERWORD So I thought, Mr Dunn 
But I know now that it was only the last of 
my influenza I found that I was not remem- 
bered and not wanted 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER You left because you 
did not want us Was there no heartbreak 
m that for your father? You tore yourself 
up by the roots; and the ground healed up 
and brought forth fresh plants and forgot 
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you What nght had you to come back and 
probe old wounds? 

MRS HUSHABYE . You were a complete 
stranger to me at first, Addy, but now I feel 
as 1f you had never been away. 

LADY UTTERWOoRD Thank you, Hesione; but 
the influenza 1s quite cured The place may 
be Heartbreak House to you, Miss Dunn, 
and to this gentleman from the erty who 
seems to have so httle self-control, but to 
me 1t is only a very ul-regulated and rather 
untidy villa without any stables 

nector Inhabited by—? 

ELLIE A crazy old sea captam and a young 
singer who adores him 

MRS HUSHABYE A sluttish female, trying to 
stave off a double chin and an elderly spread, 
vainly wooing a born soldier of freedom 

mazzinzt Oh, really, Mrs Hushabye— 

Mangay A member of His Mayjesty’s 
Government that everybody sets down as a 
nincompoop. dont forget hım, Lady Utter- 
word 

LADY UTTERWoRD And a very fascinating 
gentleman whose chief occupation 1s to be 
married to my sister. 

HEcTOR. All heartbroken mmbeciles 

wazzint Oh no Surely, if I may say so, 
rather a favorable specimen of what is best 
m our Enghsh culture You are very charm- 
ing people, most advanced, unprejudiced, 
frank, humane, unconventional, democratic, 
free-thinking, and everything that 1s delight- 
ful to thoughtful people 

MRS HUSHABYE. You do us proud, Mazzi. 

MAZZINI Í am not flattering, really Where 
else could I feel perfectly at ease in my 
pyjamas? I sometimes dream that I am in 
very distinguished society, and suddenly I 
have nothing on but my pyjamas! Sometimes 
I havnt even pyjamas And I always feel 
overwhelmed with confusion But here, I 
dont mind in the least 1t seems quite natural 

LADY uTTERWORD An infalhble sign that 
you are not now in really distingmshed 
society, Mr Dunn. If you were in my house, 
you would feel embarrassed 

mazzin1 I shall take particular care to keep 
out of your house, Lady Utterword 

LADY UTTERWORD You will be qute wrong, 
Mr Dunn I should make you very comfort- 
able; and you would not have the trouble 
and anxiety of wondenng whether you should 
wear your purple and gold or your green 
and crimson dressmg-gown at dinner You 
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the rocks, the sphntermg of her rotten 

tumbers, the tearing of her rusty plates, the 

drowning of the crew hke rats in a trap. 
eLLYE Moral dont take rum ` 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER [vehemently] That is a he, 
child Let a man dmnk ten barrels of rum a 
day, he 1s not a drunken skipper until he is a 
drifting skipper Whilst he can lay his course 
and stand on his bridge and steer ıt, he 1s no 
drunkard It 1s the man who hes drinking in 
his bunk and trusts to Providence that I call 
the drunken skipper, though he drank noth- 
ing but the waters of the River Jordan 

ELLIE Splendid! And you havnt had a drop 
for an hour You see you dont need ıt. your 
own spirit 1s not dead 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Echoes nothmg but 
echoes The last shot was fired years ago 

Hector And this ship that we are all in? 
This soul’s prison we call England? 

CAPTAIN sHoTovER The captain is in his 
bunk, drinking bottled ditch-water, and the 
crew is gambling in the forecastle She will 
stnke and sink and spht Do you think the 
laws of God will be suspended im favor of 
England because you were born m 1t? 

HECTOR Well, I dont mean to be drowned 
hke a rat ın a trap I still have the will to 
live What am I to do? 

CAPTAIN sHoTovER Do? Nothing simpler. 
Learn your business as an Englishman 

HECTOR And what may my business as an 
Enghshman be, pray? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER. Navigation Learn ıt 
and hve; or leave it and be damned 

ELLIE Quiet, quiet youll tire yourself 

nazzint I thought all that once, Captam; 
but I assure you nothing will happen 

A dull distant exploston 1s heard 

HECTOR [starting up] What was that? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Something happenmng 
[He blows his whistle) Breakers ahead! 

The light goes out 

HECTOR [ furiously] Who put that hght out? 
Who dared put that hght out? 

NURSE GUINNESS [running in from the house 
to the meddle of the esplanade] I did, sir. The 
police have telephoned to say we'll be sum- 
moned if we dont put that ight out it can 
be seen for miles 

HECTOR It shall be seen for a hundred 
miles [He dashes nto the house] 

NURSE GUINNESS The rectory 1s nothing but 
a heap of bricks, they say Unless we can give 
the rector a bed he has nowhere to lay his 
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head this mght 

CAPTAIN sHoTOveER The Church 3s on the 
rocks, brealang up I told him ıt would un- 
less ıt headed for God’s open sea 

NURSE GUINNESS And you are all to go 
down to the cellars 

CAPTAIN sHOTOVER Go there yourself, you 
and all the crew Batten down the hatches 

NURSE GUINNESS And Inde beside the 
coward I marred! PH go on the roof first 
[The lamp hghis up agan], There! Mr Husha- 
bye’s turned ıt on agam 

THE BURGLAR [hurrying ın and appealing to 
Nurse Guinness} Here wheres the way to that 
gravel pıt? The boot-boy says theres a cave 
m the gravel pt Them cellars 1s no use. 
Wheres the gravel pit, Captain 

NURSE GUINNESS Go straight on past the 
flagstaff until you fall to it and break your 
dirty neck. [She pushes him contemptuously 
towards the flagstaff, and herself goes to the foot 
of the hammock and watts there, as tt were by 
Arvadne’s cradle} 

Another and louder explosion ts heard. The 
burglar stops and stands trembiing. 

ELLIE [reseng] That was nearer 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER The next one will get 
us [He rises] Stand by, all hands, for judg- 
ment 

THE BURGLAR Oh my Lordy God! [He 
rushes away frantically past the flagstaff into 
the gloom]. g 

MRS HUSHABYE [emerging panting from the 
darkness} Who was that running away? [She 
comes to Elle} Did you hear the explosions? 
And the sound ım the sky it’s splendid it’s 
hke an orchestra” 1t’s hke Beethos en. 

ELLIE By thunder, Hesione it is Beet- 
hoven 

She and Hesione throw themselves into one 
another's arms in wild excitement The light 
increases. 

Mazzini [anztously] The hght is getting 
brighter 

NURSE GUINNESS [looking up at the house] It’s 
Mr Hushabye turning on all the hghts in the 
house and tearmg down the curtains 

RANDALL [rushing in tn his pyjamas, dtstrac- 
tedly wang a flute} Anadne my soul, my 
precious, go down to the cellars I beg and 
implore you, go down to the cellars! 

LADY UTTERWORD [quite composed in her 
hammock] The governor’s wife in the cellars 
with the servants! Really, Randall! 

RANDALL But what shall I do if you are 
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kaled? 

LADY UTTERWonD You will probably be 
lulled, too, Randall Now play your flute to 
shew that you are not afraid, and be good 
Play us Keep the home fires burning 

NURSE Guinness [grimly] They?! keep the 
homes fires burning for us them up there 

RANDALL [having tried to play] My lips are 
trembling I cant get a sound 

mazzint I hope poor Mangan is safe 

ans HUsHABYE He 1s hiding in the cave in 
the gravel pit 

CAPTAIN sHOTOVER My dynamite drew him 
there It ıs the hand of God 

HECTOR [returning from the house and striding 
across lo kis former place) There is not half 
light enough We should be blazing to the 
skies 

ELLIE [tense mith excitement] Set fire to the 
house, Marcus 

MRS HUSHABLE My house! No 

HEcror I thought of that, but it would 
not be ready in time 

CAPTAIN srroTOVER The judgment has come 
Courage will not save you, but 1t will shew 
that your souls are still alive. 

MRS WUEHABYE Sh-sh! Listen do you hear 
it now? It’s magmificent 

They all turn away from the house and look 
up, listening 

HECTOR [gravely] Miss Dunn you can do 
no good here We of this house are only 
moths flymg into the candle You had better 
go down to the cellar 

ELLIE [scornfully] I dont think. 

mazzını Elhe, dear, there 1s no disgrace 
m going to the cellar An officer would order 
hus soldiers to take cover Mr Hushabye 1s 
behaving hke an amateur Mangan and the 
burglar are acting very sensibly, and 1t 1s 
they who will survive 

ELLIE Let them I shall behave hke an 
amateur But why should you run any nsk? 

mazzin1 Think of the msk those poor 
fellows up there are runmng! 

NURSE Guinness, Think of them, indeed, 
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the murdenng blackguards! What next? 

A terrific exploston shakes the earth They reel 
back into their scats, or clutch the nearest support 
They hear the falling of the shattered glass from 
the windows 

wazzivt Is anyone hurt? 

uicron Where did at fall? 

NURSF cutnvess [it dideous triumph] Right 
in the gravel pit Iseenit Serve un nght! I 
seenit [She runs away towards the gravel pt, 
laughing harshly) 

necron One husband gone. 

CAPTAIN stioTovFR Thirty pounds of good 
dy namite wasted. 

stazzi Oh, poor Mangan! 

uecron Are you immortal that you need 
pity him? Our turn next 

They wail in stlence and tnlense expeciaton 
Hesione and Lile hold each other's hand tight 

A distant explosion ts heard 

MANS HUSHADYE [relarıng her grip) Oh! they 
have passed us, 

LADY UTTERWORD The danger 1s over, 
Randall Go to bed 

CAPTAIN sHOTOVER Turn in, all hands The 
slup is safe [Ze sitt down and goes asleep) 

ELLIE [drsappointedly) Safe! 

HECTOR [disgustedly] Yes, safe And how 
damnably dull the world has become agun 
suddenly’ [He stts down) 

MAZZINI [sriling down} I was qute wrong, 
after all Itis we who have survived, and 
Mangan and the burglar— 

necTOR —the two burglars— 

LADY UTTERWORD —the two practical men 
of busıness— 

mazzınt —bothgone And the poorclergy- 
man will have to get a new house 

MRS HUSHABYE But what a glorious experi- 
ence! I hope theyll come again tomorrow 
night 

ELLIE [radzant at the prospect] Oh, I hope so 

Randall at last succeeds tn keeping the home 

Jires burning on his flute 


THE END 
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XXV 
GREAT CATHERINE 
(WHOM GLORY STILL ADORES) 


THE FIRST SCENE 

1776 Patomhin in his bureau ın the Winter 
Palace, St Petersburgh Huge palatal apart- 
ment style, Russia in the XVIII century mitat- 
ing the Versailles du Roi Solel Extravagant 
luxury Also dirt and disorder 

Patiomhin, gigantc in stature and buld, hs 
face marred by the loss of one eye and a marked 
squint ın the other, sits at the end of a table 
ittered mth papers and the remains of three or 
four successwe breakfasts He has supphes of 
coffee and brandy at hand sufficient for a party 
of ten His coat, encrusted mith diamonds, ts on 
the floor It has fallen off a chatr placed near the 
other end of the table for the conventence of 
visitors His court sword, mith tts attachments, 
ts on the chair Hts three-cornered hat, also be- 
gewelled, ts on the table He himself ts half 
dressed ın an unfastened shirt and an immense 
dressing-gonn, once gorgeous, now food- 
splashed and dirty, as tt serves him for towel, 
handkerchief, duster, and every other use to 
whch a textile fabric can be put by a slovenly 
man It does not conceal his huge harry chest, nor 
lus half-buttoned knee breeches, nor lus legs 
These are partly clad wn silk stockings, which he 
occasionally futches up to his knees, and pre- 
sently shakes down to his shins, by his restless 
movements His feet are thrust into enormous 
slippers, worth, mith ther crust of jewels, several 
thousand roubles apiece 

Superficially Patiomian ts a wolent, brutal 
barbarean, an upstart despot of the most in- 
tolerable and dangerous type, ugly, lazy, and 
disgusting in his personal habits Yet ambas- 
sadors report him the ablest man wn Russta, and 
the one who can do most nth the stall abler Empress 
Catherine IT, who ıs not a Russian but a German, 
by no means barbarous or intemperate ın her 
personal habits She not only disputes mih 
Frederick the Great the reputation of being the 
cleverest monarch ın Europe, but may even put 
tn a very plausible clam to be the cleverest and 
most attractive indivmdual alve, Now she not only 
tolerates Pattomian long after she has got over 
her first romantic attachment to him, but esteems 
hrm lughly as a counsellor and a good frend 
His love letters are among the best on record He 
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has a wild sense of humor, which enables him 
to laugh at himself as well as at everybody else 
In the eyes of the English visitor now about to be 
admutted to his presence he may be an outrageous 
ruffian In fact he actually is an outrageous 
ruffian, ın no matter whose eyes, but the visitor 
mill find out, as everyone else sooner or later finds 
out, that he ıs a man to be reckoned nith even by 
those who are not mtimdated by lus temper, 
bodily strength, and exalted rank 

A pretty young lady, Varinka, lus favorite 
niece, ts lounging on an ottoman between his end 
of the table and the door, very sulky and dis- 
satisfied, perhaps because he ts preoccupred sith 
jus papers and hes brandy bottle, and she can 
see nothing of hrm but hs broad bach. 

There ıs a screen behind ihe ottoman. 

An old soldter, a Cossach sergeant, enters 

THE SERGEANT [softly to the lady, holding the 
door handle| Little daring honey 1s his High- 
ness the prince very busy? 

varinga His Highness the prince 1s very 
busy He 1s singing out of tune, he is biting 
hus nails; he is scratching his head; he 1s 
Intching up ns untidy stockings; he is mak- 
ing himself disgusting and odious to every- 
body, and he 1s pretending to read state 
papers that he does not understand because 
he ıs too lazy and selfish to talk and be com- 
pamonable 

PATIOMEIN [gromls, then nipes his nose wik 
us dressing-gown]}!! 

VARINKA Pig. Ugh! [She curls herself up mith 
a shwer of disgust and reires from the con- 
versation] 

THE SERGEANT [stealing across to the coat, and 
picking tt up to replace tt on the back of the chair] 
Little Father the Enghsh captain, so highly 
recommended to you by old Fritz of Prussia, 
by the English ambassador, and by Monsieur 
Voltaire (whom [crossing himself] may God 
m hiss infimte mercy damn eternally’), is in 
the antechamber and desires audience 

PATIOMKIN [delzberately] To hell with the 
Enghsh captain; and to hell with old Fritz 
of Prussia, and to hell with the Enghsh am- 
bassador, and to hell with Monsieur Voltaire, 
and to hell with you too! 
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THE SERGEANT Have mercy on mc, Little 
Father Your hend ıs bad tns morning You 
drink too much French brandy and too httle 
good Russian kvass 

PaTIoONAIN [mith sudden fury] Why are 
visitors of consequence announced by ea 
sergeant? [Springing at him and seeing him 
by the throat] What do you mean by this, you 
hound? Do you want five thousand blows of 
the stick? Where 1s General Volkonsky? 

THE SERGEANT [on Ars knees] Little Father 
you kicked ns Highness downstairs 

PATIOMKIN [flinging him down and kichng 
fim] You he, you dog You he 

Tue sEnoraxT Little Father hfe 1s hard 
for the poor If you say itis. a he, at 13 a he 
He fell downstairs I picked him up; and he 
kicked me They all lock me when you kach 
them God knows that 1s not just, Little 
Father! 

PATIONKIN [laughs opreishly, then returns to 
hts place at the table, chuckling)!" 

vaninka Savage! Boor! It 1s a disgrace 
No wonder the French sneer at us as bar- 
banians 

THE SERGEANT [who has crept round the table 
io the screen, and insinuated himself betneen 
Patiomian’s bach and Varinha| Do you think 
the Prince will see the Captain, httle dar- 
ling? 

PATIOMKIN He will not see any captam 
Go to the devil! 

THE SERGEANT Be meraful, Little Father 
God knows it 1s your duty to see him! [To 
Varinka] Intercede for um and for me, 
beautiful httle darhng He has given me a 
rouble 

PATIONKIN Oh, send him im, send him in, 
and stop pestering me Am I never to have a 
moment’s peace? 

The Sergeant salutes joyfully and hurries out, 
dinning that Pattomkin has intended to see the 
English captain all along, and has played this 
comedy of fury and exhausted impatience to con- 
ceal hs interest im the visitor 

VARINKA Have you no shame? You refuse 
to see the most exalted persons You kick 
princes and generals downstairs And then 
you see an English captain merely because 
he has given a rouble to that common soldier 
It 1s scandalous 

pationKin Darhng beloved, I am drunk, 
but I know what I am domg I wish to stand 
well with the English 

vapincaA And you think you will impress 
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an Enghshman by receiving Inm as you are 
now, half drunk? 

PATIOMKIN [gravely] It 1s true the Enghsh 
despise men who cannot drink I must make 
inyself wholly drunk [7etakes ahugedraught 
of brandy} 

vanINKA Sot! 

The Sergeant returns ushering a handsome 
strongly built young Enghsh officer ın the un- 
form of a Taght Dragoon Ie ts evtdently on 
Jerly good terms with himself, and very sure of 
his socal position He crosses the room to the end 
of the table opposite Patiomiin’s, and awaits the 
civilthes of that statesman mith confidence The 
Sergeant rematns prudently at the door 

TuF sreceaNT [paternally] Lattle Father 
this ıs the Enghsh captan, so well recom- 
mended to her sacred Majesty the Empress 
God knows, he needs your countenance and 
protec— [He vanrshes prectptiately, seeing that 
Patiom/in 1s about to throm a bottle at him The 
Captain contemplates these prelimtnanes mith 
astonishment, and mih some displeasure, which 
ts not allayed when Pattomltn, hardly con- 
descending io look at jus visitor, of whom he 
nevertheless takes stock wtth the corner of hus one 
eye, says gruffly] Well? 

Fostastov My name is Edstaston Captain 
Edstaston of the Light Dragoons IJ have the 
honor to present to your Highness this letter 
from the British ambassador, which will give 
you all necessary particulars [He hands 
Patiomhan the letter] 

PATIOMKIN [tearing tt open and glancing at it 
for about a second] What do you want? 

epstaston The letter will explan to your 
Highness who I am 

PATIONKIN I dont want to know who you 
are What do you want? 

epstaston An audience of the Empress 
[Patiomlin contemptuously throws the letter 
aside Edstaston adds hotly} Also some civihty, 
if you please 

PATIOMKIN [mith derision] Ho! 

vaninka My uncle 1s receiving you with 
unusual avibty, Captain He has just hacked 
a general downstairs 

epstaston A Russian general, madam? 

vaninka Of course 

epstaston I must allow myself to’say 
madam, that your uncle had better not 
attempt to luck an Enghsh officer down 
stars 

FATIOMEIN You want me to kick you up 
stars eh? You want an audience of the 
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Empress 

epsTasTon I have said nothing about kick- 
ing, sir If it comes to that, my boots shall 
speak for me Her Majesty has sigmfied a 
desire to have news of the rebellion in 
Amenca I have served agamst the rebels, 
and I am instructed to place myself at the 
disposal of her Majesty, and to descnbe the 
events of the war to her, as an eye-witness, 
in a discreet and agreeable manner 

PATIOMKIN Psha! I know You think f she 
once sets eyes on your face and your umform 
your fortune ıs made You think that if she 
could stand a man hke me, with only one eye, 
and a cross eye at that, she must fall down 
at your feet at first sight, eh? 

EDSTASTON [shocked and tndtgnant) I think 
nothing of the sort, and J’ll trouble you not 
to repeat it If I were a Russian subject and 
you made such a boast about my queen, I'd 
stnke you across the face with my sword 
{Pahomian, mth a yell of fury, rushes at him} 
Hands off, you swine! [As Patiomken, towering 
over ium, attempts to seze him by the throat, 
Edstaston, who ts a bit of a wrestler, adrowtly 
backheels him He falls, amazed, on his back} 

VARINKA [rushing out] Help! Call the guard! 
The Englishman 1s murdenng my uncle! 
Help! Help! 

The guard and the Sergeant rush ın Edstas- 
ton draws a parr of small pistols from has boots, 
and points one at the Sergeant and the other at 
Patiomkin, who ts siting on the floor, somewhat 
sobered The soldiers stand irresolute 

EDsTasTon Stand off [Zo Patiomkin] Order 
them off, 1f you dont want a bullet through 
your silly head 

THE SERGEANT Little Father tell us what 
to do Our hves are yours, but God knows 
you are not fit to die 

PATIOMKIN [absurdly self-possessed} Get out 

THE SERGEANT Little Father— 

PATIOMKIN [roaring| Get out Get out, all 
of you. [They nrthdraw, much releved at ther 
escape from the pistol Patiomian attempts to 
rise, and rolls over} Here! help me up, wil 
you? Dont you see that I’m drunk and cant 
get up? 

EDSTASTON [suspiccously] You want to get 
hold of me 

PATIOMKIN [squatting resignedly against the 
chair on which has clothes hang) Very well, 
then. I shall stay where I am, because I’m 
drunk and youre afraid of me. 

Epstaston I’m not afraid of you, damn 
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: PATIOUEIN [ecstatcally] Daring your hps 
are the gates of truth Now hsten to me 
[He marks off the ttems of his statement with 
ridiculous stiff gestures of his head and arms, 
imitating a puppet} You are Captain What- 
hisname, and your uncle 1s the Earl of What- 
dyecallum, and your father is Bishop of 
Thmgummybob, and you are a young man 
of the highest spr-promuse (I told you I was 
drunk), educated at Cambndge, and got 
your step as captain m the field at the 
GLORIOUS battle of Bunker’s Hill In- 
valided home from Amenca at the request 
of Aunt Fanny, Lady-n-Waiting to the 
Queen All night, eh? 

Epstaston How do you know all this? 

PATIOMEIN [cronmıng fantastically] In er 
lerrer, darling, darling, darling, darhng 
Lerrer you shewed me 

EpsTaston But you didnt read ıt 

PATIOMKIN [flapping hs fingers at him 
grotesquely] Only one eye, darling Cross eye 
Sees everythmg Read lerrer mce-mce- 
istastaneously Kindly give me vinegar borle 
Green borle On’y to sober me Too drunk to 
speak proply If you would be so kind, 
darling Green borle [£dstaston, stll sus- 
prcrous, shakes his head and keeps his pistols 
ready) Reach xt myself [He reaches behind 
him up to the table, and snatches at the green 
bottle, from which he takes a copious draught 
Its effect 1s appalling His wry faces and agon- 
tzed belchings are so heartrending that they al- 
most upset Edstasion When the victim at last 
staggers to hts feet, he ts a pale fragile nobleman, 
aged and qute sober, extremely dignified in 
manner and address, though shaken by his recent 
convulsions] Young man: it 1s not better to 
be drunk than sober; but 1t 1s happier Good- 
ness is not happiness That is an epigram 
But I have overdone this I am too sober 
to be good company Let me redress the 
balance [He takes a generous draught of 
brandy, and recovers his genalty] Aha! Thats 
better And now hsten, darhng You must 
not come to Court with pistols in your boots 

EDSTASTON I have found them useful. 

PATIONKIN Nonsense. Im your friend 
You mistook my mtention because I was 
drunk, Now that I am sober—in moderation 
—I will prove that I am your fnend Have 
some diamonds [Roaring] Hullo there! Dogs, 
pgs’ hullo! 

The Sergeant comes ın 
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THE SERGEANT God be praised, Little 
Father you are still spared to us 
PATIOMKIN Tell them to bring some 
diamonds Plenty of diamonds And rulnes 
Get out [fe arms a hick at the Sergeant, who 
fices} Put up your pistols, darling Vil give 
you a pair with gold handgnps. I am your 
fnend 
EDSTASTON [replacing the pistols in Ins boots 
rather unwillingly] Your Highness under- 
stands that if 1 am mssing, or of anything 
happens to me, there will be trouble 
PATIONEIN [enthustasitcally] Call me darling 
epstaston Itıs not the Enghsh custom 
PATIOMKIN You have no hearts, you 
Enghsh! [Slapping his righi breast) Heart! 
Heart! 
EpsTaston Pardon, your Highness your 
heart is on the other side 
PATIOMAIN [surprised and tmpressed] Is it? 
You are learned’ You are a doctor! You 
Enghsh are wonderfull We are barbanans, 
drunken pigs Catherine does not know it, 
but we are Catherine’s a German But I 
have given her a Russian heart [Tie ts about to 
slap himself again] 
EDSTASTON [delicately] The other side, your 
Highness 
PaTIOMEIN [maudlin] Darhng 
Russian has a heart on both sides 
The Sergeant enters carrying a goblet filled 
mith precious stones 
paTiomEIN Get out [He snatches the goblet 
and kecks the Sergeant out, not maliciously but 
from habit, indeed not noticing that he does 1t} 
Darling have some diamonds Have a fistful 
[He takes up a handful and lets them slp bach 
through his fingers tnto the gablet, which he then 
offers to Edstaston] 
Epstaston Thank you I dont take pre- 
sents 
PATIOMEIN [amazed] You refuse! 
epstaston I thank your Highness, but it 
1s not the custom for Enghsh gentlemen to 
take presents of that kind 
PATIONKIN Are you really an Englishman? 
EDSTASTON [bows]! 
PATIOMEIN You are the first Enghshman 
T ever saw refuse anything he could get [He 
puts the goblet on the table, then turns again to 
Edstaston}] Listen, darling You are a 
wrestler a splendid wrestler You threw me 
on my back hke magic, though I could lift 
you with one hand Darhng you are a giant, 
a. paladin 
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FDSTASTON [complacently] We wrestle rather 
well m my part of England 

PATIOMKIN Thave a Turk whois a wrestler 
a prisoner of war You shall wrestle with him 
for me I'll stake a million roubles on you 

FDSTASTON [sncensed] Damn you! do you 
take me for a prive-fighter? How dare you 
make me such a proposal? 

PATIOMRIS [miih wounded feeling] Darlmg 
there 1s no pleasing you Dont you hke me? 

EpSTASTON [mollified] Well, in a sort of way 
I do; though I dont know why I should But 
my instructions are that I am to see the 
Empress, and— 

PATIOMKIN Darlings you shall see the 
Empress A glorious woman, the greatest 
woman in the world But lemme give you 
prece ’vice—pah! still drunk They water 
my vinegar [Ie shakes himself, clears his 
throat; and resumes soberly) If Catherine takes 
a fancy to you, you may ask for roubles, 
diamonds, palaces, titles, orders, anything! 
and you may aspire to everything field- 
marshal, admiral, mimster, what you please 
—ercept Tsar 

epstaston I tell you I dont want to ask 
for anything Do you suppose I nm an ady en- 
turer and a beggar? 

PATIOMEIN [plarniively] Why not, darhng? 
J was an adventurer J was a beggar 

EDSTASTON Oh, you! 

PATIOMKIN Well whats wrong with me? 

EDSTASTON You are a Russian Thats 
different 

PATIONKIN [effusively] Daring J am oman, 
and you are a man, and Catherine 1s a 
woman Woman reduces us all to the common 
denominator [Chuckling] Agaim an epigram! 
[Gravely] You understand it, I hope Have 
you had a college education, darling? J have 

epstaston Certainly I am a Bachelor of 
Arts 

PATIOMNKIN It ıs enough that you are a 
bachelor, darhng Catherme will supply the 
arts Aha! Another epigram? I am ın the vein 
today 

Eepstaston [embarrassed and a little offended} 
I must ask your Highness to change the 
subject As a visitor in Russia, J am the guest 
of the Empress, and I must tell you planly 
that I have neither the mght nor the dis- 
position to speak lightly of her Majesty 

PATIOMEIN Youhaveconsnentiousseruples? 

EDSTASTON Ihave the scruples of a gentle- 
man. 
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PaTIOMKIN. In Russia a gentleman has no 
scruples In Russia we face facts. 

EDSTASTON In England, sir, a gentleman 
never faces any facts if they are unpleasant 
facts 

PATIOMEIN. In real hfe, darhng, all facts 
are unpleasant [Greatly pleased nith himself] 
Another epigram! Where 1s my accursed 
chancellor’ these gems should be written 
down and recorded for posterity [He rushes 
to the table, sits down, and snatches up a pen 
Then, recollecting himself | But I have not 
asked you to sit down [He rises and goes to 
the other chair} I am a savage a barbanian. 
[He throws the shart and coat over the table on 
to the floor and puts his sword on the table] Be 
seated, Captain 

Epstaston Thank you. 

They bow to one another ceremoniously 
Patiomkan’s tendency to grotesque exaggeration 
costs lam hus balance he nearly falls over 
Edstaston, who rescues hum and takes the prof- 
Jered char 

PATIOMKIN [resuming his seai) By the way, 
what was the piece of advice I was going to 
give your 

EpstasTon, As you did not give it, I dont 
know, Allow me to add that I have not asked 
for your advice 

PATIOMEIN I give it to you unasked, de- 
hghtful Englishman I remember ıt now It 
was this Dont try to become Tsar of Russia. 

EDSTASTON [tn astontshment] I havnt the 
shghtest intention— 

PATIOMKIN Not now, but you will have 
take my word for 1t It will stmke you as a 
splendid idea to have conscientious scruples 
—to desire the blessing of the Church on 
your union with Catherme 

EDSTASTON [riseng wn utter amazement] My 
union with Catherme! Youre mad 

PATIOMEIN [unmoved] The day you hint at 
such a thing will be the day of your downfall 
Besides, it is not lucky to be Cathenne’s 
husband. You know what happened to 
Peter? 

Epstaston [shortly sitting donn again] I 
do not wish to discuss it 

PATIOMEIN You think she murdered him? 

Epstaston I know that people have said 
so 

PATIOMKIN [tkunderously springing to hs 
Jeet] It is a he Orloff murdered him [Sub- 
siding a litle] He also knocked my eye out, 
but [sting down placdly| I succeeded him 
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for all that. And [patting Edstaston’s hand very 
affectionately| I’m sorry to say, darling, that 
if you become Tsar, J shall murder you 

EDSTASTON [trontcally returning the caress] 
Thank you The occasion will not arse 
[Resting] I have the honour to wish your 
Highness good mormng 

PATIOMEIN [gumpong up and stopping him on 
his way to the door| Tut tut! I’m going to take 
you to the Empress now, this very instant 

EDSTASTON In these boots? Impossible! I 
must change 

PatiomKIN Nonsense! You shall come just 
as you are You shall shew her your calves 
later on 

EDSTASTON But ıt will take me only half 
an hour to— 

PATIOMKIN In half an hour xt will be too 
late for the petit lever. Come along Damn it, 
man, I must oblige the British ambassador, 
and the French ambassador, and old Fnitz, 
and Monsieur Voltaire and the rest of them 
[He shouts rudely to the door] Varnnka! [To 
Edstaston, with tears in has vorce] Varmka shall 
persuade you: nobody can refuse Varmka 
anything My mece A treasure, I assure 
you Beautiful! devoted! fascmating! [Shout- 
ing agan] Varinka where the devil are 
you? 

VARINEA [returning] I'll not be shouted for 
You have the voice of a bear, and the 
manners of a tinker 

PATIOMKIN Tsh-sh-sh Little angel Mother 
you must behave yourself before the Enghsh 
captam [He takes off his dressing-gonn and 
throws tt over the papers and the breakfasts, 
pchs up his coat, and dtsappears behind the 
screen to complete his toilette) 

EDSTASTON Madam! [He bows] 

VARINKA [curéseyzng] Monsieur le Capitaine! 

EDSTASTON I must apologize for the disturb- 
ance I made, madam 

PATIOMKIN [behind the screen] You must not 
call her madam You must call her httle 
Mother, and beautiful darhng 

Epstaston My respect for the lady will 
not permit it 

vARINEA Respect! How can you respect 
the mece of a savage? 

EpstasTon [deprecating] Oh, madam! 

vaRINKA Heaven is my witness, Little 
English Father, we need someone who is 
not afraid of him He 3s so strong! I hope 
you will throw him down on the floor many, 
many, many times, 
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paTionhIN {belund the screen) Varnkal VARINKA You look P 
LARINDA 4 o darling - 
pATIOMKIN Go and look through the key- sTASTON |5 {mpossible— 
hole of the IM enal ped-chamber, and bring ome, co come 
me word whether the Empress ys awake J ct o Behere me—! dont wish 
VARINEA i donc! Į do not Jook through 
key holes 
PATIOMEIN {emergité> having arranged his {x [jt jam an hits arms like & 
shirt and put 0 ronded coa You have ing a ltte boy) YCS J carry 30" 
been padly prought UP» httle daring Would on VAs it all, this 38 narculous! 
any 1198Y or gentleman walk unannounced a [satt s ankles and dancing as 
„nto n room without first Jooking thro gh the st Tf you ke 
keyhole? (Taking jus sword Jrom he table an 
pulling at on) The reat thing 1° ife as to BC , baby 
simple, a the perfec Je thing 3% e they have™ de therr way ihrough 
to k throug kezhol nother €P gram tof hearing 
the fifth tms ‘morning Where 38 ™Y 
2 chancellor? where 18 FOP 
ED a [choking with suppressed I THE SECOND 
ter\\"\ cv central door 
MEIN [gratified] Darhng yo" apprec! through them nd 
ate MY epigram of t ad steps» € 
ASTON Excuse Me p off! Halhal I magnificent cu cd Bey nd tt @ door 
cant help Jaughing Whats his al names ads to the Lamp s’s cabinel Near 
the way: e J mect him fi ddle of the 700M", 
VARIN {s rprised) y name mith th mpertal arms cart? 
f course you lau h, Lattle Father embrord 
gpSTASTO” y em anyone with n alte dance, ng 1? diro 
f humor Jp laugh" gf! (He ts 0” do ade of the room 
pulsed) hed, solemn , wanting 
VARINKA {looking at her uncle, taps her fore e to awaken The Princess Dashkoff» 
head significantly stands 4 Inttle 1% front of the 
pATIONKIN de to Vi ‘armha\ No courtterss by the Imperial chair Silence, 
Enghsh He wil amuse Catherme ns an vhispers of the 
Fastaston | Come! you shall tell the joke t0 s l yshkins the Chamberlain, stands 
the Empress she 318 bY way of b 
humorist {He takes him by the arms yarns heard from behind the curtains 
him towards the door} HKIN [holding up @ manng hand) Ssh! 
EDSTASTON [resisting] No, really 1 he couriers hastily cease whisper”? dress 
fit— up their lines, and stp er Dead silence A bell 
pATIOMKIN Persuade hm, e Naryshkin d the 
Mother nly ar them and ™ | the 
VARINKA {taking Ins other arm\ Yes, yess 9 Empress 
Tattle Enghsh Father God knows xt 1s your Catherine turns over 0” her backs and stretches 
duty to P prave and mt on the Empress herself 
cATHE [yannené) g ah— 
EDSTAST had rath sh—ow o’cloc er (Her accent t 
PATIONKIN {hauling hom alon | Come German) 
anna [pulling jum and coamtng jam) COMS» NanysHEIN [ formally \ 8° impenalMayest7 
httle love Y nt refuse ME 1g AW Court falls on ris knees 
ED But how can G a morning to your Majesty 
pATIOMRIN pot? Sh ont eat YOU NARYBHE alf-pas , Lath Moth 
VARIN anil but y0% must come CATHERINE [ abruptly) ysendl 
epSTASTO { assure YOU” wte out {Contemplat: jmeeling cour ers\Oh getup» 
¢ the ques my cio getup [Alirsse] Yourett sme 
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hardly awake in the morning before 1t begins 
[Yawning agarn and relapsing sleepily against 
her pillows] Why do they do 1t, Naryshkin? 

NARYSHKIN God knows it 1s not for your 
sake, Little Mother But you see if you were 
not a great queen they would all be nobodies 

CATHERINE [sitting wp] They make me do it 
to keep up their own httle digmties? So? 

NARYSHEIN. Exactly Also because if they 
didnt you might have them flogged, dear 
Little Mother, 

CATHERINE [springing energetically out of bed 
and seating herself on the edge of tt] Flogged! 
I! A Liberal Empress! A philosopher! You 
are a barbarian, Naryshkin. [She rises and 
turns to the courters| And then, as if I cared! 
{She turns again to Naryshian] You should 
know by this tme that I am frank and original 
m character, hke an Enghshman [She walks 
about restlessly] No what maddens me about 
all this ceremony ıs that I am the only 
person in Russia who gets no fun out of my 
being Empress You all glory in me. you 
bask in my smiles you get titles and honors 
and favors from me you are dazzled by my 
crown and my robes’ you feel splendid when 
you have been admitted to my presence, 
and when I say a gracious word to you, you 
talk about ıt to everyone you meet for a 
week afterwards But what do J get out of 
it? Nothing [She throws herself into the chair 
Naryshkin deprecates nth a gesture, she hurls 
an emphatte repeistzon at him\ Nothing'! I wear 
a crown until my neck aches. I stand looking 
majestic until I am ready to drop I have to 
smile at ugly old ambassadors and frown and 
turn my back on young and handsome ones 
Nobody gives me anything When I was only 
an Archduchess, the Enghsh ambassador 
used to give me money whenever I wanted it 
—or rather whenever he wanted to get any- 
thing out of my sacred predecessor Elizabeth 
{the Court bows to the ground], but now that I 
am Empress he never gives me a kopek 
When I have headaches and colies I envy the 
scullerymaids And you are not a bit grateful 
to me for all my care of you, my work, my 
thought, my fatigue, my sufferings. 

THE PRINCESS DASHKOFF God knows, Little 
Mother, we all smplore you to give your 
wonderful bram a rest. That 1s why you get 
headaches Monsieur Voltaire also has head- 
aches His brain is just hke yours 

CATHERINE Dashkoff what a har you are! 
[Dashhoff curtnes nith impressive dignity) And 
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you think you are flattering me! Let me tell 
you I would not give a rouble to have the 
brains of all the plulosophers in France. 
What is our business for today? 

NARYSHKIN The new museum, Little 
Mother But the model will not be ready 
until tonight 

CATHERINE [sing eagerly] Y es. the museum 
An enhghtened capital should have a 
museum [She paces the chamber with a deep 
sense of the tmportance of the museum] It shall 
be one of the wonders of the world. I must 
have specimens specimens, specimens, speci- 
mens 

NARYSHEIN You are in high spirits this 
morning, Little Mother 

CATHERINE [nth sudden levity] I am always 
m Ingh spirits, even when people do not 
brmg me my shppers [She runs to the chair 
and sits down, thrusting her feet out] 

The two ladres rush to her feet, each carrying 
a slipper Catherine, about to put her feet into 
them, ts checked by a disturbance tn the ante- 
chamber. 

PATIOMEIN [carrying Edstaston through 
the antechamber) Useless to struggle Come 
along, beautiful baby darhng Come to Little 
Mother. [He sings] 

March him baby, 
Baby, baby, 
Lit-tle ba-by bumpkins 

VARINKEA [yong tn to the same doggerel ın 
canon, a third above} March him, baby, etc, 
etc 

EDSTASTON [trying to make himself heard] No, 
no This is carrying a joke too far I must 
insist Let me down! Hang it, will you let 
me down! Confound 1t! No, no Stop playmg 
the fool, will you? We dont understand this 
sort of thing in England I shall be disgraced. 
Let me down 

CATHERINE [meanwhile] What a hornble 
noise! Naryshkin. see what 2t 1s 

Naryshian goes to the door 

CATHERINE [listening] That is Prince Pat- 
omkin = 

NARYSHKIN [calling from the door) Little 
Mother a stranger 

Catherine plunges into bed agan and covers 
herself up Patomian, followed by Varinka, 
carries Edstaston in, dumps him down on the 
foot o7 the bed, and staggers past 1t to the 
cabinet door, Varinka yo.ns the courtiers at the 
opposite side of the room Catherine, blasıng mth 
wrath, pushes Edstaston off her bed on to the 
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floor, gets out of bed, and turns on Patiomktn 
arith so terrthle an expresston that all kncel 
down hastily except Edstaston, who ts sprawling 
on the carpet in angry confusion 
CATHERINE Patomkin how dare jou? 
[Looking at Ldstaston] What is this? 
PATIOMAIN [on lus knees tearfully} I dont 
know I am drunk, What 1s this, Varinka? 
EDSTASTON [scrambling to his feel] Madam 
this drunken ruffian— 
paTiomKin Thas true Drungnruffian Took 
dyantage of my being drunk. Said take me 
to Lil angel Mother Take me to beaufl 
Empress Take me to the grea'st woman on 
earth. Thas whas he sad I took him I was 
wrong I am not sober 
CATHERISE Men have grown sober Im 
Siber for less, Prince 
PATIOMKIN Serve em night! Susting habit 
Ash Varinka 
Catherine turns her face from him to the Court 
The courtiers see that she 1s trying not to laugh, 
and know by experrence that she null not succeed 
They rise, releved and grinning 

vaninka Itis true He dmnhs hke a pig 

PATIONKIN [platntively] No not hke a pig 
Like prince Lil Mother made poor Pat- 
omlan prince Whas use being prince if I 
maynt drink? 

CATHERINE [biting her lips] Go Iam offended 

PATIOMKIN Dont scold, L] Mother 

CATHERINE [:mperiously] Go 

PATIOMKIN [resing unsteadily] Yes go Go 
bye bye Very sleepy Berr go bye bye than 
go Siberia Go bye bye in Lil Mother’s bed 
[He pretends to make an attempt to get into the 
be 

Petes [energetically pulling him back] 
No, no! Patiomlan! What are you thinking 
of? [He falls bhe a log on the floor, apparently 
dead drunk) 

THE PRINCESS DASHKOrTF Scandalous! An 
msult to your Imperial Majesty! 

CATHERINE Dashkoff you have no sense of 
humor [Ske steps down to the floor level and 
looks tndulgently at Patomkin He gurgles 
brutishly She has an tmpulse of disgust] Hog 
[She kicks hım as hard as she can} Oh! You 
have broken my toe Brute Beast Dashkof 
is quite nght Do you hear? 

PATIOMKIN If you ask my pi-pimon of 
Dashkoff, my pipinion is that Dashkoff 1s 
drunk. Scanlous Poor Patomlan go bye bye 
[He relapses into drunken slumbers] 

Some of the courtiers move to carry him away 
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CATHFRINF [slopmng them) Let nm He Let 
him sleep it off If he goes out it will be to a 
tavern and Jow company for the rest of the 
day [Indulgently] There! [She takes a pillow 
Jrom the bed and puts if under his head, then 
turns to Edstaston, surveys kim sath perfect 
dignity, and asks, in her queenltest manner] 
Varmka who is this gentleman? 

vaninka A foreign captain I cannot pro- 
nounce his name I tink heis mad He came 
to the Prince and smd he must sce your 
Majesty He can talk of nothing else We 
could not prevent lim 

FDSTASTON [overwhelmed by ths apparent 
betrayal] Oh! Madam: I am perfectly sane I 
am actually an Englishman I should never 
have dreamt of approaching your Majesty 
without the fullest eredentials I have letters 
from the Enghsh ambassador, from the 
Prussian ambassador [Natcely] But every- 
body assured me that Prince Patiomkin 1s 
all-powerful with your Majesty, so I naturally 
applied to hım 

PATIOMRIN [interrupts the conversalion by an 
agomzed wheezing groan, as of a donkey begin- 
ning to bray]!!! 

CATHERINE [like a fishfag}] Schweig, du 
Hund [Resuming her impressive Royal manner} 
Have you never been taught, sir, how a 
gentleman should enter the presence of a 
sovereign 

EDSTASTON Yes, Madam, but I did not 
enter your presence I was carned 

cAaTHERINE But you say you ashed the 
Prince to carry you 

Epstaston Certmnly not, Madam I pro- 
tested against 1t with all my might. I appeal 
to this lady to confirm me 

VARINKA [pretending to be indignant] Yes* 
you protested But, all the same, you were 
very very very anxious to see her Imperial 
Majesty You blushed when the Prince 
spoke of her You threatened to stnke him 
across the face with your sword because you 
thought he did not speah enthusiastically 
enough of her [Zo Catherine} Trust me he 
has seen your Imperial Majesty before 

CATHERINE [fo Edstaston] You have seen us 
before? 

epsTaston At the review, Madam 

vARINEA [irsumphantly] Aha! I knew 1t 
Your Majesty wore the hussar umform He 
saw how radiant! how splendid! your Majesty 
looked. Oh! he has dared to admire your 
Majesty. Such insolence is not to be endured 
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epstaston All Europe is a party to that 
insolence, Madam 

THE PRINCESS DASHKOFF. All Europe 1s 
content to do so at a respectful distance. It is 
possible to admure her Majesty’s pohcy and 
her emmence mn hterature and philosophy 
without performing acrobatic feats m the 
Imperial bed 

Epstaston I know nothing about her 
Majesty’s eminence in policy or philosophy 
I dont pretend to understand such things I 
speak as a practical man And I never knew 
that foreigners had any policy I always 
thought that policy was Mr Pitt’s business 

CATHERINE [lifting her eyebrows} So? 

varInKA What else did you presume to 
admire her Majesty for, pray? 

EpsTaston [addled] Well, I—I—I—that 1s, 
I— [He stammers himself dumb] 

CATHERINE [after a pitiless silence} We are 
waiting for your answer 

epsTaston But I never said I admired 
your Majesty The lady has twisted my 
words : 

VARNKA You dont admire her, then? 

Epstaston Well, I—naturally—of course, 
I cant deny that the uniform was very 
becoming—perhaps a httle unfemmmne— 
still— 

Dead silence Catherine and the Court watch 
Jum stonily He ts wretchedly embarrassed 

CATHERINE [7th cold majesty] Well, sir. 1s 
that all you have to say? 

EDsTasTon. Surely there ıs no harm m 
notang that er—that er— [He stops agan) 

CATRERINE Noticmg that er—? [He gases 
at her, speechless, like a fascinated rabbit She 
repeats fiercely| That er—? 

EDSTASTON [startled into speech} Well, that 
your Majesty was—was— (Soothingly] Well, 
let me put it this way that it was rather 
natural for a man to admire your Majesty 
without beng a philosopher 

CATHERINE [suddenly smiling and extending 
her hand to him to be kissed) Courtier! 

EDSTASTON [kissing 1t] Not at all Your 
Majesty 1s very good I have been very awk- 
ward, but I did not mtend it I am rather 
stupid, I am afraid 

CATHERINE Stupid! By no means Courage, 
Captain we are pleased [He falls on his knee 
She takes his cheeks in her hands, turns up his 
Jace; and adds] We are greatly pleased [She 
slaps hus cheek coquettshly. he bors almost to 
fas knee] The pett lever 1s over [She turns to 
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go into the cabinet, and stumbles agaist the 
supine Pattomlin] Ach! [Edstaston springs to 
her assistance, sexing Pattomkon’s heels and 
shifting hem out of the Empress’s path} We 
thank you, Captain 

He bows gallantly, and ts rewarded by a very 
gracious smile Then Catherine goes tnto her 
cabinet, followed by the Princess Dashhoff, who 
turns at the door to make a deep curtsey to 
Edstaston 

VARINEA. Happy Little Father! Remember 
I did this for you [She runs out after the 
Empress] 

Edstaston, somewhat dazed, crosses the room 
to the courtiers, and ts recewed mith marked 
deference, each courtier mailing him a profound 
bow or curisey before mithdraming through the 
central doors He returns each obeisance nuh a 
nervous gerk, and turns away from tt, only to 
find another courtier bowing at the other side 
The process finally reduces him to distraction, 
as he bumps into one im the act of boning to 
another and then has to bow his apologies But 
at last they are all gone except Naryshkın 

EpsTaston Ouf! 

PATIOMKIN [ gumping up vigorously] You have 
done it, darhng Superbly! Beautfully! 

EDSTASTON [astonzshed] Do you mean to say 
you are not drunk? 

PATIOMEIN. Not dead drunk, darling Only 
diplomatically drunk As a drunken hog, I 
have done for you in five mmutes what I 
could not have done in five months as a 
sober man Your fortune is made She hkes 
you 

EDsTaston The devil she does! 

PATIOMKIN Why? Arnt you delighted? 

Epstaston Delhghted! Gracious heavens 
man, I am engaged to be marned 

PATIONKIN What matter? She is in Eng- 
land, 1sn’t she? 

Epstaston No. She has just arrived in St 
Petersburg 

THE PRINCESS DASHEOFF [returning] Captain 
Edstaston the Empress is robed, and com- 
mands your presence 

Epstaston Say I was gone before you 
arrived with the message [He hurries out, 
The other three, too taken aback to stop hum, 
stare after kim ın the utmost astonishment] 

NARXSHKIN [turning from the door] She will 
have him knouted He ıs a dead man. 

THE PRINCESS DASHKOFF But what am J to 
do? I cannot take such an answer to the 
Empress 
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Lattle Mother. 

cLame, You wretch! Help! Help! Police! 
We are being murdered Help! 

The Sergeant. who has risen, comes to Narysh- 
lan’s rescue, and grasps Clare’s hands, en- 
abling Naryshkin to gag her again By this 
tume Edstaston and his captors are all rolling 
on the ground together They get Edstaston on 
Jas bach and fasten hts wrists together behind 
Jus knees Next they put a broad strap round lus 
ribs. Finally they pass a pole through ths breast 
strap and through the wrist strap and lift him 
by 1t, helplessly trussed up, to carry hım of 
Meannhile he ts by no means suffering tn stlence 

EDSTASTON [gasping] You shall hear more 
of this Damn you, will you untie me? I will 
complain to the ambassador I will write to 
the Gazette. England will blow your trum- 
pery httle fleet out of the water and sweep 
your tinpot army into Siberia for this Will 
you let me go? Damn you! Curse you! What 
the devil do you mean by 1t? PU—T11—T— 
[He zs carried out of hearing] 

NARYSHEIN [snatching hts hands from Clare's 
Joce mith a scream, and shaking hus finger 
Jrantcally| Agh! [The Sergeant, amazed, lets 
go her hands} She has bitten me, the httle 
vaen 

CLAIRE [spitting and mping her mouth dts- 
gustedly| How dare you put your dirty paws 
on my mouth? Ugh! Psha! 

THE serRGEANT. Be merciful, Little angel 
Mother 

CLAIRE. Do not presume to call me your 
httle angel mother Where are the police? 

NARYsHKIN We are the police in St Peters- 
burg, httle spitfire. 

THE SERGEANT God knows we have no 
orders to harm you, Little Mother Our duty 
1s done You are well and strong; but I shall 
never be the same man again He js a 
mighty and termble fighter, as stout as a 
bear. He has broken my sweetbread with ns 
strong knees. God knows poor folk should 
not be set npon such dangerous adversaries! 

CLAIRE Serve you night! Where have they 
taken Captain Edstaston to? 

NARYSHEIN [spitefully] To the Empress, 
httle beauty He bas insulted the Empress 
He will receive a hundred and one blows of 
the knout [He laughs and goes out, nursing ins 
bitten finger] 

THE SERGEANT He will feel only the first 
twenty, and he will be mercifully dead long 
before the end, httle darling. ` 
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CLAIRE [sustained by an invincible snobbery] 
They dare not touch an Enghish officer. I will 
go to the Empress myself: she cannot know 
who Captain Edstaston 1s—who we are 

THE SERGEANT Do so in the name of the 
Holy Nicholas, httle beauty 

cLAIRE Dont be impertinent How can I 
get admission to the palace? 

THE SERGEANT Everybody goes im and out 
of the palace, httle love 

CLAIRE But I must get mto the Empress’s 
presence I must speak to her. 

THE SERGEANT You shall, dear Little 
Mother You shall give the poor old Sergeant 
a rouble, and the blessed Nicholas will make 
your salvation his charge 

CLAIRE [tmpetuously] I will give you [she ts 
about to say fifty roubles, but checks herself 
cautously|— Well I dont mind giving you 
two roubles if I can speak to the Empress 

THE SERGEANT [joyfully] I prase Heaven 
for you, Little Mother Come [He leads the 
way out] It was the temptation of the devil 
that led your young man to bruise my vitals 
and deprive me of breath We must be 
merciful to one another’s faults 
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A triangular recess communicating by « 
heavily curtained arch mth the huge ballroom of 
the palace The light ts subdued by red shades on 
the candles In the mall adjoining that prerced 
by the arch ts a door. The only prece of furniture 
ws a very handsome chair on the arch side In 
the ballroom they are dancing a polonaise to the 
musıc of a brass band 

Naryshkin enters through the door, followed 
by the soldiers carrying Edstaston, still trussed 
to the pole Exhausted and dogged, he makes no 
sound. 

NARYSHEIN Halt Get that pole clear of the 
prisoner [They dump Edstaston on the floor, 
and detach the pole Naryshkin stoops over lum 
and addresses hum insultingly) Well! are you 
ready to be tortured? This 1s the Empress’s 
private torture chamber Can I do anything 
to make you quite comfortable? You have 
only to mention it 

EDSTASTON Haye you any back teeth? 

NARYSHEIN [surprised] Why? 

EDSTASTON His Majesty King George the 
Third will send for six of them when the news 
of this reaches London; so look out, damn 
your eyes! 
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NARYSHEIN [frightened] Oh, I assure you 
I am only obeying my orders Personally I 
abhor torture, and would save you if I could 
But the Empress 1s proud, and what woman 
would forgive the shght ou put upon her? 

EDSTASTON As I said before Damn your 
eyes! 

NARYSHKIN [almost tn tears] Well, it isnt my 
fault [To the soldiers, tnsolently] You know 
your orders? You remember what you have 
to do when the Empress gives you the word? 
[The soldiers salute tn assent] 

Naryshkın passes through the curlams, ad- 
miting a blare of musc and a strip of the 
brillant white candle-light from the chandehers 
tn the ballroom as he docs so The white light 
vanishes and the muste 1s muffled as the curtains 
Salltogether behind lim Presently the band slops 
abruptly, and Naryshkan comes back through 
the curtains He makes a warning gesture to the 
soldiers, ttho stand at attention Then he moves 
the curtain to allow Catherine to enter She ts in 
Sill Impertal regaha, and stops sternly gust 
where she has entered The soldiers fall on their 
Anees 

CATHERINE Obey your orders 

The soldiers seize Edstaston, and throw him 
roughly at the feet of the Empress 

CATHERINE [looking down coldly on jum] Also 
{the German word], you have put me to the 
trouble of sending for you twice You had 
better have come the first time 

EpSTASTON [exsuffitcate, and pettishly angry] 
I havnt come esther time Ive been carned 
I call ıt infernal impudence 

CATHERINE Take care what you say 

EDSTASTON No use I daresay you look very 
majestic and very handsome, but I cant see 
you, and I am not intimidated I am an 
Enghshman, and you can kidnap me, but 
you cant bully me 

NARYSHKIN Remember to whom you are 
speaking 

CATHERINE [volently, furious at his intrusion] 
Remember that dogs should be dumb [He 
shrivels] And do you, Captam, remember 
that famous as I am for my clemency, there 
are huts to the patience even of an Empress 

epsTasTon How is a man to remember 
anything when he 1s trussed up in this 
ridiculous fashion? I can hardly breathe [He 
makes a futile struggle to free himself] Here 
dont be unkind, your Majesty tell these 
fellows to unstrap me You know you really 
owe me an apology 
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caTirnine You think you cin escape by 
appealing, like Prince Patlomkin, to my 
sense of humor? 

FDSTASTON Sense of humor! Hol! Ha, ha! 
I like that. Would anybody with a sense of 
humor make a guy of a man hike this, and 
then expect lnm to take it seriously? I say 
do tell them to loosen these straps 

caTHEnine [scaling herself] Why should I, 
pray? 

Epstastoy Why! Why!! Why, because 
theyre hurting me 

caTurrixr Peoplesometimeslearn through 
suffermg Manners, for instance 

Fnstasto\ Oh, well, of course, if youre an 
Wl-natured woman, hurting me on purpose, 
I hase nothing more to say 

CATHFRISE A monarch, sir, has some- 
times to employ a necessary and salutary 
serenty— 

EDSTASTON [enterrupling her petulantly] 
Quack! quach! quack! 

CATHERINE Donnerwetter! 

EDSTASTON [continuing recklessly] This isnt 
seventy it’s tomfoolery And if you think 
it’s reforming my character or teaching me 
anything, youre mistaken It may be a 
satisfaction to you, but if it 1s, all I can say 
18 that it’s not an amiable satisfaction 

CATHERINE [turning suddenly and balefully 
on Naryshkan] What are you grinning at? 

NARYSURIN [falling on his knees in terror) Be 
merciful, Little Mother My heart 1s in my 
mouth 

CATHERINE Your heart and your moùth 
will be in two separate parts of your body if 
you sgam forget in whose presence you 
stand Go And take your men mith you 
{Naryshkin cranls to the door The soldters rise] 
Stop Roll that [:nd:cating Edstaston) nearer 
[The soldiers obey) Not so close Did I ash you 
for a footstool? [She pushes Edstaston away 
mith her foot] 

EDSTASTON [vith a sudden squeal] Agh'!! I 
must really ask your Majesty not to put the 
point of your Imperial toe between my ribs 
I am ticklesome 

CATHERINE Indeed? All the more reason 
for you to treat me with respect, Captain 
[To the others] Begone How many times 
must I give an order before it 1s obeyed? 

NARYSHKIN Little Mother they have 
brought some instruments of torture Will 
they be needed? 

CATHERINE [indignantly] How dare you 
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name such abominations to a Liberal Em- 
__ press? You will always be a savage and a fool, 
Naryshkin These rehes of barbarism are 
buried, thank God, 1n the grave of Peter the 
Great My methods are more civilized [She 
extends her toe towards Edstaston’s ribs}. 
epstaston [shrieking hysterically) Yagh! 
Ah! [Furrously| If your Majesty does that 
again I will write to the London Gazette. 

CATHERINE [to the solders} Leave us Quick! 
do you hear? Five thousand blows of the 
stick for the soldier who is in the room when 
I speak next [The soldiers rush out] Narysh- 
kin are you waiting to be knouted? [Narysh- 
kan backs out hastely] 

Catherine and Edstaston are now alone 
Catherine has tn her hand a sceptre or baton of 
gold Wrapped round tt ts a new pamphlet, ın 
French, entiiled L’Homme aux Quarante Ecus 
She calmly unrolls this and begins to read tt at 
her ease as tf she were quite alone Several 
seconds elapse tn dead silence She becomes more 
and more absorbed tn the pamphlet, and more and 
more amused by tt 

CATHERINE [greatly pleased by a passage, and 
turning over the leaf] Ausgezeichnet! 

Epstaston Ahem! 

Silence Catherine reads on 

CATHERINE Wie komisch! 

EpsrasTon. Ahem! ahem! 

Silence 

CATHERINE [solilogueing enthuseastically| 
What ea wonderful author is Monsieur 
Voltaire! How lucidly he exposes the folly of 
this crazy plan for raising the entre revenue 
of the country from a single tax on land! 
how he withers ıt with his irony! how he 
makes you laugh whilst he 1s convincing you! 
how sure one feels that the proposal is killed 
by his wit and econome penetration killed 
never to be mentioned agai among educated 
people! 

EDSTASTON For Heaven’s sake, Madam, do 
you intend to leave me ted up hke this while 
you discuss the blasphemies of that abomin- 
able infidel? Agh!! [She kas agan apphed her 
toe| Oh! Oo! 

CATHERINE [calmly] Do I understand you 
to say that Monsieur Voltaire is a great 
philanthropist and a great philosopher as 
well as the wittiest man im Europe? 

EDsTasToN. Certamly not. I say that his 
books ought to be burnt by the common 
hangman [Her toe touches his nbs] Yagh! Oh 
dont I shall fant. I cant bear it. 
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CATHERINE Have you changed your 
opinion of Monsieur Voltaire? 

EDsTasToN But you cant expect me as a 
member of the Church of England [she 
tickles kim|—Agh! Ow! Oh Lord! he is any- 
thing you hke He is a philanthropist, a 
philosopher, a beauty he ought to have a 
statue, damn him! [She tickles him] No! bless 
him! save him victorious, happy and glorious! 
Oh, let eternal honors crown his name. Vol- 
taire thrice worthy on the rolls of fame! 
[Exhausted] Now will you let me up? And 
look here! I can see your ankles when you 
tickle me it’s not ladyhke 

CATHERINE [sticking out her toe and admiring 
zt critically) Is the spectacle so disagreeable? 

EDSTASTON. It’s agreeable enough, only 
[meith intense expression] for heaven’s sake dont 
touch me m the nbs 

CATHERINE [putting aside the pamphlet] Cap- 
tain Edstaston why did you refuse to come 
when I sent for you? 

Epstaston Madam: I cannot talk ted up 
hke this 

CATHERINE Do you still admire me as much 
as you did this morning? 

EpsTASTON How can I possibly tell when 
I cant see you? Let me get up and look I 
cant see anything now except my toes and 
yours 

CATHERINE Do you still mtend to write to 
the London Gazette about me? 

EDSTASTON Not if you will loosen these 
straps Quick loosen me I’m famtng 

CATHERINE I dont think you are [tickling 
kim] 

EDSTASTON Agh! Cat! 

CATHERINE What [she tickles him again]! 

EDSTASTON [mth a shrek) No angel, angel! 

CATHERINE [tenderly] Gehebter!' 

EDSTASTON I dont know a word of German, 
but that sounded lund. [Becomng hyster:cal} 
Little Mother, beautiful httle daring angel 
mother. dont be cruel. unhe me Oh, I beg 
and implore you. Dont be unkind I shall go 
mad 

CATHERINE You are expected to go mad 
with love when an Empress deigns to mterest 
herself in you When an Empress allows you 
to see her foot you should kiss ıt Captam 
Edstaston’ you are a booby 

EDSTASTON [indignantly] I am nothing of 
the kind. I have been mentioned in ds- 
patches as a lughly intelligent officer And 
let me warn your Majesty that I am not so 
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helpless as you think The English Am- 
bassador 1s m that ballroom A shout from 
me will bring him to my side, and then where 
will your Majesty be? 

CATHFRINE I should hhe to sce the Enghsh 
Ambassador or anyone ele pass through 
that curtain against my orders It mht be 
a stone wall ten fect thick Shout your 
loudest Sob Curse Seream Yell [She techles 
dam unmeretfully] 

epstasTon [ frantically] Ahowyow!!!1 Agh! 
Ooh! Stop! Oh Lord! Ya-a-a-ah! [A tumult in 
the ballroom responds to hrs cries] 

VOICES FROM THE BALLROOM Stand back 
You cannot pass Hold her back there The 
Empress’s orders It 1s out of the question 
No, little darling, not in there Nobody 1s 
allowed in there. You will be sent to Siberia 
Dont let her through there, on your hfe 
Drag her back You will be knouted It 15 
hopeless, Mademoiselle you must obey 
orders Guard there! Send some men to hold 
her 

CLAIRE’s voicE Let me go They are tor- 
turing Charles in there I will go How can 
you all dance as if nothing was happening? 
Let me go, I tell you Let~me—go [She 
dashes through the curtain No one dares follow 
her 

suas [resting tn wrath] How dare you? 

CLAIRE [recklessly] Oh, dare your grand- 
mother! Where 1s my Charles? What are they 
doing to him? 

EpsTasTON [shouting] Claire loosen these 
straps, in Heaven’s name Quick. 

CLAIRE [seeing him and throwing herself on 
her knees at hts side] Oh, how dare they tie 
you up hke that! [To Catherine] You wicked 
wretch! You Russian savage! [She pounces on 
the straps, and begins unbuckling them] 

CATHERINE [conquering herself mith a mighty 
effort] Now self-control Self-control, Cath- 
erme Philosophy Europe 1s looking on [She 
Sorces herself to stt downi 

EpstasTon Steady, dearest it 1s the Em- 
press Call her your Imperial Majesty Call 
her Star of the North, Little Mother, Little 
Derhng thats what she hkes; but get the 
straps off 

CLAIRE Keep quiet, dear I cannot get 
them off 1f you move 

CATHERINE [calmly] Keep quite still, Cap- 
tain [She tchles him] 

epstaston Owl! Agh! Ahowyow! 

CLAIRE [stopping dead tn the act of unbuckhng 
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the straps and turning sich mith jealousy as she 
grasps the situation] Was that what I thought 
was your being tortured? 

caturRine [urbanely} That is the favorite 
torture of Catherme the Second, Made- 
moiselle I think the Captain enjoys it very 
much 

crame Then he can have as much more of 
it as he wants I am sorry I intruded [She 
rises to go} 

FDSTASTON [catching her train tn his teeth and 
holding on hke a bull-dog) Dont go Dont leave 
me m ths hornble state Loosen me [This 
ts what he 1s saying, but as he says it nath the 
train in his mouth tt 1s not very itellgible } 

ctairr Let go You are undignified and 
ridiculous enough yourself without making 
me ridiculous [Ske snatches her train away) 

FDSTASTON, Ow! Youve nearly pulled my 
teeth out youre worse than the Star of the 
North [To Catherine] Darling Little Mother’ 
you have a hind heart, the kindest in Europe. 
Have pity Have mercy J love you [Clare 
bursts into tears) Release me 

catueninE Well, just to shew you how 
much kinder a Russian savage can be than 
an Enghsh one (though I am sorry to say I 
am a German), here goes! [She stoops to loosen 
the straps] 

caine [yealously} You neednt trouble, 
thanh you [She pounces on the straps, and the 
two set Edstaston free betmeen them| Now get 
up, please, and conduct yourself mth some 
dignity if you are not utterly demoralized 

epstasTon Dignity! Ow! I cant [I’m stiff 
all over I shall never be able to stand up 
again Oh Lord’ how it hurts! [They seise him 
by the shoulders and drag him up) Yah! Agh! 
Wow! Ohl Mmmmmml Oh, Little Angel 
Mother, dont ever do this to a man agam 
Knout hım, kill hım, roast him, baste him, 
head, hang, and quarter hım, but dont tie 
hm up hke that and tickle hım 

CATHERINE Your young lady still seems 
to think that you enjoyed it 

CLAIRE I know what I think I will never 
speak to him again Your Majesty can keep 
him, as far as I am concerned 

CATHERINE I would not depnve you of hm 
for worlds, though really I think he’s rather 
a darhng [She pats his cheek] 

cuaIRE [snorting] So I see, indeed 

EDSTASTON Dont be angry, dearest ın this 
country everybody’s a darling T'I prove 1t 
to you [To Catherine] Will your Majesty be 
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good enough to call Prmce Patiomkin? 

CATHERINE [surprised into haughtiness| Why? 

EpsTasTon To obhge me 

Catherine laughs good-humoredly and goes 
io the curtams and opens them The band strikes 
up a Redowa 

CATHERINE [calling empertously} Patiomhin! 
[The music stops suddenly] Here! To me! Go 
on with your music there, you fools [The 
Redowa ts resumed] 

The sergeant rushes from the ballroom to re- 
leve the Empress of the curtan Patomkin 
comes tn-dancing mth Varinka 

CATHERINE [to Patiomkin] The English 
captain wants you, little darling 

Catherine resumes her seat as Pattomkin in- 
inmates by a grotesque bow that he 1s at Edstas- 
ton’s service Varinka passes behtnd Edstaston 
and Clare, and posts herself on Claire’s right 

Epstaston Precisely [Zo Clare] You 
observe, my love “httle darling ” Well, if 
her Majesty calls him a darling, 1s 1t my 
fault that she calls me one too? 

ciairE I dont care: I dont think you ought 
to have doneit I am very angry and offended 

Epstaston They tied me up, dear I 
couldnt help ıt I fought for all I was worth 

THE SERGEANT [at the curtains] He fought 
with the strength of hons and bears God 
knows I shall carry a broken sweetbread to 
my grave 

EDSTASTON You cant mean to throw me 
over, Clare [Urgently] Claire Clare 

VARINKA {zn @ transport of sympathetic emo- 
tion, pleading mth clusped hands to Claire] Oh, 
sweet httle angel lamb, he loves you: it 
Sin in his darling eyes Pardon him, pardon 

m 

PATIOMKIN [rushing from the Empress’s side 
to Claire and falling on is knees to her) Pardon 
him, pardon him, httle cherub! hitle wild 
duck! httle star! httle glory! little jewel n the 
crown of heaven! 

CLAIRE This 1s perfectly mdiculous 

VARINKA [Kneeling to her] Pardon him, 
pardon him, httle dehght, httle sleeper m a 
rosy cradle 

CLAIRE [H do anything if youll only let me 
alone. 

THE SERGEANT [kneeling to her] Pardon him, 
pardon him, lest the mighty man bring his 
whip to you God knows we all need pardon! 

CLAIRE [at the top of her voice] I pardon him! 
I pardon him! 


PATIOMKIN [springing up joyfully and gomg 
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behind Clare, whom he raises tn hts arms| Em- 
brace her, victor of Bunker’s Hall Kiss her 
til she swoons 

THE SERGEANT Receive her in the name of 
the holy Nicholas 

vVARINKA She begs you for a thousand dear 
httle kisses all over her body 

CLAIRE [vehemently] I do not [Patomkin 
throws her tnto Edstaston’s arms] Oh! [The pair, 
anhward and shamefaced, recoil from one 
another, and remain utterly mexpresswe] 

CATHERINE [pushing Edstaston towards 
Clare} There is no help for 1t, Captam This 
is Russia, not England 

EDSTASTON [plucking up some gentality, and 
hissing Clarre ceremontously on the brow) I have 
no objection 

VARINKA [dtsgusied] Only one kiss! and on 
the forehead! Fish See how I kiss, though 
1t 1s only my hornbly ugly old uncle [she 
throws her arms round Patiomkin’s nech and 
covers his face mith kisses] 

THE SERGEANT [moved to tears] Sainted 
Nicholas bless your lambs! 

CATHERINE Do you wonder now that I love 
Russia as I Jove no other place on earth? 

NARYSHRIN [appearing at the door] Majesty 
the model for the new museum has arrived 

CATHERINE [rising eagerly and making for the 
curtains] Let us go I can think of nothing 
but my museum [Jn the archway she stops and 
turns to Edstaston, who has hurried to lift the 
curtain for her] Captam I wish you every 
happiness that your httle angel can bring 
you [For hs ear alone} I could have brought 
you more, but you did not think so Farewell 

EDSTASTON [Mtsstng her hand, which, instead 
of releasing, he holds caressingly and rather 
patrontsingly in his own] I feel your Majesty’s 
kindness so much that I really cannot leave 
you without a word of plam wholesome 
Enghsh advice 

CATHERINE [snatching h 
hand away and bounding for- 
ward as tf he had touched her 


auth a spur] Advice!!! 
PATIOMAIN Madman take 
care! [exclarming 
NARYSHKIN Advise the/| semultaneously] 
Empress!! 
THE SERGEANT Santed 
Nicholas! 


vaRINKA Hoo hoo! [a 
stifled splutter of laughter} 
EDSTASTON [follonıng the Empress and re- 
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XXVI 
OCFLAHERTY V.C. 
A RECRUITING PAMPHLET 


At ihe door of an Irish country house in a parh. 
Fine summer neather: the summer of 1915 The 
porch, pamted white, projects into the drive; but 
the door ts at the side and the front has a window 
The porch faces east, and the door ts tn the north 
side of tf On the south side ts a tree in which a 
thrush ts singing Under the nindow ts a garden 
seat nth an iron char at each end of tt 

The last four bars of God Save the King are 
heard ın the distance, followed by three cheers 
Then the band strikes up It's a Long Way to 
Tipperary and recedes until it ts out of hearing 

Private O'Flaherty F.C comes wearily south- 
ward along the drive, and falls exhausted into 
the garden seat. The thrush utters anote of alarm 
and fes away The tramp of a horse ts heard 

A GENTLEWAN’s vorcE Tim! Hi! Tim! [He ts 
heard dtsmounting] 

ALABORER’S VOICE Yes, your honor 

THE GENTLEMAN'S vorcE Take this horse to 
the stables, will you? 

ALABORER’S voice Right, your honor Yup 
there Gwan now. Gwan. [The horse ts led 
away] 

General Sir Pearce Madigan, an elderly 
baronet an khaki, beaming mith enthusrasm, 
arrives O'Flaherty nises and stands at attention 

SIR PEARCE No, no, O’Flaherty. none of 
that now. Youre off duty Remember that 
though I am a general of forty years service, 
that ttle Cross of yours gives you a higher 
rank ın the roll of glory than I can pretend to 

o’FLAHERTY [relaxing] I’m thankful to you, 
Sir Pearce; but I wouldnt have anyone think 
that the baronet of my native place would 
let a common solder like me sit down in his 
presence without leave 

SIR PEARCE Well, youre not a common 
soldier, O’Flaherty: youre a very uncommon 
one; and I’m proud to have you for my guest 
here today 

O'FLAHERTY. Sure I know, sr You have to 
put up with a lot from the hke of me for the 
sake of the recruitmg All the quahty shakes 
hands with me and says theyre proud to know 
me, Just the way the king said when he 
pinned the Cross on me. And it’s as true as 
Tm standing here, sir, the queen said to me 


“J hear you were born on the estate of 
General Madigan,” she says; “and the 
General himself tells me you were always a 
fine young fellow ” “Bedad, Mam,” I says 
to her, “if the General knew all the rabbits 
I snared on hım, and all the salmon I snatched 
on hım, and all the cows I milked on hım, 
he’d think me the finest ornament for the 
county jail he ever sent there for poaching ” 
sink PEARCE [laughing] Youre welcome to 
them all, my lad Come [he makes him sit down 
again on the garden seat]! sit down and enjoy 
your holiday [he sets down on one of the tron 
chairs: the one at the doorless side of the porch] 

O’FLAHERTY Holiday, 1s 1t? I'd gre five 
shillings to be back in the trenches for the 
sake of a httle rest and quiet I never knew 
what hard work was til I took to recruiting. 
What with the standing on my legs all day, 
and the shaking hands, and the making 
speeches, and—whats worse—the listening 
to them, and the calling for cheers for king 
and country, and the saluting the flag til I’m 
staff with it, and the lstening to them play- 
ing God Save the King and Tipperary, and 
the trying to make my eyes look moist hke 
a man 10 a picture book, I’m that bet that I 
hardly get a wink of sleep I give you my 
word, Sur Pearce, that I never heard the tune 
of Tipperary in my hfe tl I came back from 
Flanders; and already it’s drove me to that 
pitch of tiredness of tt that when a poor httle 
innocent shp of a boy in the street the other 
mght drew himself up and saluted and began 
whisthng it at me, I clouted his head for hm, 
God forgive me. 

stk PEARCE [soothingly] Yes, yes I know. I 
know One does get fed up with ıt Ive been 
dog tired myself on parade many a time. 
But shill, you know, theres a gratifying side 
to it, too. After all, he 1s our king, and it’s 
our own country, isnt it? 

O'FLAHERTY. Well, sir, to you that have an 
estate in 1t, 1t would feel hke your country. 
But the divil a perch of it ever I owned And 
as to the king, God help lum, my mother 
would have taken the skin off my back if 
I'd ever let on to have any other kang than 
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Parnell 

SIR PEARCE [rising, painfully shocked) Your 
mother! What arce you drermng about, 
O'Flaherty? A most loyal woman Always 
most loyal Whenever there 1s an illness an 
the Royal Family, she ashs me every time 
we meet about the health of the patient as 
anxiously as if it were yourself, her only son 

o'FLAHERTY Well, she’s my mother, and I 
wont utter a word agen her But I’m not 
saying a word of lie when I tell you that that 
old woman 1s the biggest kanatt from here 
to the cross of Monasterboice Sure she’s the 
wildest Fenian and rebel, and always has 
been, that ever taught a poor innocent lad 
hke myself to pray mght and morning to St 
Patrick to clear the English out of Ireland 
the same as he cleared the snakes Youll be 
surprised at my telling zou that now, may be, 
Sır Pearce? 

BIR PEARCE (unable to keep still, walking away 
from O'Flaherty] Surprised! I'm more than 
surprised, O'Flaherty I'm overwhelmed 
{Turning and facing him] Are you—are you 
joking? 

O'FLAHERTY. If youd been brought up by 
my mother, sr, youd know better than to 
joke about her What I'm telling you is the 
truth, and I wouldnt tell at to you af I could 
see my way to get out of the fix I’ll be in 
when my mother comes here tins day to see 
her boy in his glory, and she after thinking 
all the tame it was against the Enghsh I 
was fighting 

SIR PEARCE Jo you mean to say you told 
her such a monstrous falschood as that you 
were fighting in the German army? 

O'FLAHERTY I never told her one word that 
wasnt the truth and nothing but the truth. 
I told her I was going to fight for the French 
and for the Russians, and sure who ever 
heard of the French or the Russians dong 
anything to the English but fighting them? 
That was how it was, sir And sure the poor 
woman kissed me and went about the house 
singing imn her old cracky voce that the 
French was on the sea, and theyd be here 
without delay, and the Orange will decay, 
says the Shan Van Vocht 

SIR PEARCE [sitting down again, exhausted by 
hus feelings} Well, I never could have beheved 
this Never What do you suppose will happen 
when she finds out? 

O'FLAHERTY, She mustnt find out It’s not 
that she’d half loll me, as big as I am and 
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as brave as J am It’s that I'm fond of her, 
and cant bring myself to brenk the heart in 
her You may think at queer that a man 
should be fond of Ins mother, sir, and she 
having bet him from the time he could feel 
to the time she was too slow to ketch him, 
but I'm fond of her, and I’m not ashamed of 
it Besides, didnt she win the Cross for me? 

sin peancr Your mother! How? 

o‘rranrrts By bringing me up to be more 
afrad of running away than of fighting 
I was timid by nature, and when the other 
boys hurted me, I'd want to run away and 
cr} But she whaled me for disgracing the 
blood of the O’Tlahertys until I’d have 
fought the divil lumself sooner than face her 
after funking a fight That was how I got 
to hnow that fighting was easier than it 
looked, and that the others was as much 
afeard of me as I was of them, and that if I 
only held out long enough theyd lose heart 
and give up Thats the way I came to be so 
courageous I tell you, Sir Pearce, if the 
German army had been brought up by my 
mother, the Kaiser would be dimng in the 
banqueting hall at Buckingham Palace this 
day, and King George polishing his jack 
boots for hım ın the scullery 

stnreance But I dont hhe ths, O'Flaherty 
You cant go on deceiving your mother, you 
know It’s not right 

o’rLauenty Cant goon deceiving her, cant 
P It's httle you know what a son’s love can 
do, sir Did you ever notice what a ready lar 
I am? 

sin PEARCE Well, in recrurting a man gets 
carned away. I stretch it a bit occasionally 
myself After all, it’s for king and country 
But if you wont mind my saying it, O’Fla- 
herty, I think that story about your fighting 
the Kaiser and the twelve mants of the 
Prussian guard smglehanded would be the 
better for a little toning down I dont ask you 
to drop it, you hnow, for it’s popular, un- 
doubtedly, but still, the truth 1s the truth 
Dont you think 1t would fetch in almost as 
many recruits 1f you reduced the number of 
guardsmen to six? 

O'FLAHERTY Youre not used to telling hes 
uke I am, sir I got great practice at home 
with my mother, What with savmg my skm 
when I was young and thoughtless, and spar 
ing her feelings when I was old enough to 
understand them, Ive hardly told my mother 
the truth twice a year since I was born, and 
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would you have me turn round on her and 
tell ıt now, when she’s looking to have some 
peace and quiet in her old age? 

SIR PEARCE [troubled wn his consctence] Well, 
it’s not my affair, of course, O'Flaherty But 
hadnt you better talk to Father Quinlan 
about 1t? 

o’FLAHERTY. Talk to Father Quinian, is it! 
Do you know what Father Quinlan says to 
me this very morning? 

SIR PEARCE Oh, youve seen him already, 
have you? What did he say? 

O'FLAHERTY He says “You know, dont 
you” he says “that 1t’s your duty, as a Chris- 
tian and a good son of the Holy Church, to 
love your enemies?” he says “I know it’s 
my juty as a soldier to kill them” I says 
“Thats nght, Dinny,” he says “quite nght. 
But” says he “you can kull them and do them 
a good turn afterwards to shew your love 
for them” he says, “and it’s your duty to 
have a mass said for the souls of the hundreds 
of Germans you say you killed” says he; “for 
many and many of them were Bavarians and 
good Catholics” he says “Is 1t me that must 
pay for masses for the souls of the Boshes?” 
I says “Let the King of England pay for 
them” I says, “‘for ıt was ns quarrel and not 
mine ” 

SIR PEARCE [warmly] It ıs the quarrel of 
every honest man and true patriot, O’Fla- 
herty. Your mother must see that as clearly 
as I do After all, she 1s a reasonable, well 
disposed woman, quite capable of under- 
standing the mght and the wrong of the war 
Why cant you explain to her what the war 1s 
about? 

O'FLAHERTY Arra, sır, how the, divil do I 
know what the war 1s about? 

SIR PEARCE [rising again and standing over 
hun] What! O'Flaherty do you know what 
you are saying? You sit there wearing the 
Victona Cross for having lnlled God knows 
how many Germans, and you tell me you 
dont know why you did 1t! 

O'FLAHERTY. Asking your pardon, Sir 
Pearce, J tell youno such thing I know quite 
well why I kilt them I kilt them because I 
was afeard that, if I didnt, theyd kill me 

SIR PEARCE [gwing wt up, and siting donn 
agam) Yes, yes, of course, but have you no 
knowledge of the causes of the war? of the 
interests at stake? of the importance—I may 
_ almost say—ain fact I will say —the sacred 
nights for which we are fighting? Dont you 
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read the papers? 

O'FLAHERTY I do when I can get them 
Theres not many newsboys crying the even- 
mg paper in the trenches They do say, Sir 
Pearce, that we shall never beat the Boshes 
until we make Horatio Bottomley Lord 
Leftnant of England Do you think thats 
true, sir? 

str PEARCE Rubbish, man! theres no Lord 
Lieutenant in England the king 1s Lord 
Lieutenant It’s a smple question of patnot- 
1sm Does patriotism mean nothing to you? 

O'FLAHERTY It means different to me than 
what it would to you, sr It means England 
and England’s king to you To me and the 
hke of me, it means talking about the Enghsh 
just the way the Enghsh papers talk about 
the Boshes And what good has it ever done 
here m Ireland? It’s kept me ignorant be- 
cause it filled up my mother’s mind, and she 
thought it ought to fill up mime too It’s kept 
Ireland poor, because instead of trying to 
better ourselves we thought we was the fine 
fellows of patmots when we were speaking 
evil of Englishmen that was as poor as our- 
selves and maybe as good as ourselves The 
Boshes I kilt was more knowledgable men 
than me and what better am J now that Ive 
lilt them? What better 1s anybody? 

sIR PEARCE [huffed, turning a cold shoulder to 
fim] I am sorry the termble experience of 
this war—the greatest war ever fought— 
has taught you no better, O’Flaherty 

O’FLAHERTY [preserving his dignity) I dont 
know about it’s beng a great war, sir. It’s a 
big war; but thats not the same thing Father 
Quinlan’s new church is a big church: you 
might take the httle old chapel out of the 
middle of 1t and not miss 1t But my mother 
says there was more true religion in the old 
chapel And the war has taught me that may 
be she was nght 

SIR PEARCE [grunts sulkily}'! 

o’FLAHERTY [respectfully but doggedly] And~ 
theres another thing it’s taught me too, sir, 
that conc¢erns you and me, 1f I may make 
bold to tell ıt to you 

SIR PEARCE [st:ll sulkaly] I hope 1t’s nothing 
you oughtnt to say to me, O’Flaherty 

O'FLAHERTY It’s this, sir. that I’m able to 
sit here now and talk to you without hum- 
bugging you; and thats what not one of your 
tenants or your tenants’ childer ever did to 
you before in all your long hfe It’s a true 
respect I’m shewing you at last, sr Maybe 
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youd rather have me humbug you and tell 
you hes as I used, just as the boys here, God 
help them, would rather have me tell them 
how I fought the Kaiser, that all the world 
knows I never sawm mz hfe, than tell them 
the truth But I cant take advantage of you 
the way I used, not even if I seem to be 
wanting in respect to you and cocked up by 
winning the Cross 
sin PEAncF [fouched] Not at all, O'Tinherty 
Not at all 
o'rLanFRT: Sure whats the Cross to me, 
barnng the little pension it carries? Do you 
think I dont know that theres hundreds of 
men as brave as me that never had the luck 
to get anything for their bravery but a curse 
from the sergeant, and the blame for the 
faults of them that ought to have been their 
betters? Ive learnt more than youd think, 
sit, for how would a gentleman hke you know 
what a poor ignorant conceited creature I 
was when I went from here into the wide 
world as a soldier? What use is all the lying, 
and pretending, and humbugging, and let- 
ting on, when the day comes to you that your 
comrade 1s hulled in the trench beside jou, 
and you dont as much as look round at him 
until you trip over his poor body, and then 
all you say 1s to ask why the hell the stretcher- 
bearers dont take it out of the way Why 
should I read the papers to be humbugged 
and lied to by them that had the cunning 
to stay at home and send me to fight for 
them? Dont talk to me or to any soldier of 
the war being nght No war 1s nght, and all 
the holy water that Father Quinlan ever 
blessed couldnt make one nght There, sir! 
Now you know what O'Flaherty V C thinks, 
and youre wiser so than the others that only 
knows what he done 
SIR PEARCE [making the best of tt, and turning 
good-humoredly to lam again] Well, what you 
did was brave and manly, anyhow 
o’rLaHERTY God knows whether it was 
or not, better than you nor me, General 
I hope He wont be too hard on me for 1t, 
anyhow 
SIR PEARCE [sympathelrcally] Oh yes we all 
have to think seriously sometimes, especi- 
ally when we're a httle run down I'm afrad 
weve been overworking you a bit over these 
recruiting meetings However, we can knock 
off for the rest of the day, and tomorrow’s 
Sunday Ive had about as much as I can 
stand myself [He looks at lus watch] It's tea- 
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time I wonder whats keeping your mother 

o'ruanrnty. It’s niecly cocked up the old 
woman will be, having ten at the same table 
as you, sir, instead of in the kitchen She'll 
be after dressing in the heighth of grandeur; 
and stop she will at every house on the way 
to shew herself off and tell them where she’s 
going, and fill the whole parish with spite 
and envy But sure, she shouldnt keep you 
wailing, sir 

sin prance Oh, thats all right’ she must 
be indulged on an ocension hke this I'm 
sorry my wife 1s in London she'd have been 
glad to welcome your mother 

o'rraurnt: Sure, I know she would, sir 
She was always a kind frend to the poor 
Little her lady ship hnew, God help her, the 
depth of divilment that was in us we were 
hike a play to her You see, sir, she was Eng- 
lish that was how it was We was to her 
what the Pathans and Senegalese was to me 
when I first scen them I couldnt thinh, 
somchow, that they were liars, and thieves, 
and backbiters, and drunkards, just hke our- 
selves or any other Christians Oh, her lady- 
slup neser knew all that was gong on belund 
her back how would she? When I was a 
weeshy child, she gave me the first penny 
I ever had in my hand, and I wanted to pray 
for her conversion that might the same as my 
mother made me pray for yours, and— 

BIR prance [scandalized] Do you mean to 
say that your mother made you pray for my 
conversion? 

O'FLAHERTY Sure and she wouldnt want 
to sec a gentleman hke you going to hell 
after she nursing your own son and bringing 
up my sister Annie on the bottle That was 
how it was, sir She’d rob you, and she'd he 
to you, and she'd call down all the blessings 
of God on your head when she was selling 
you your own three geese that you thought 
had been ate by the fox the day after youd 
fimshed fattenmg them, sir, and all the time 
you were hke a bit of her own flesh and blood 
to her Often has she said she’d hve to see 
you © good Cathole yet, leading victorious 
armies agaist the Enghsh and wearng the 
collar of gold that Malach: won from the 
proudinvader Oh, she’s the romantic woman 
1s my mother, and no mistake 

SIR PEARCE [tn great perturbation] I really 
cant believe this, O'Flaherty I could have 
sworn your mother was as honest a woman 
as ever breathed 
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o’rtanerty And so she 1s, sr She’s as 
honest as the day 

sin PEARCE Do you call 1t honest to steal 
my geese? 

O'FLAHERTY. She didnt steal them, sir. It 
was me that stole them 

stn PEARCE Oh! And why the devil did you 
steal them? 

O'FLAHERTY. Sure we needed them, sir 
Often and often we had to sell our own geese 
to pay you the rent to satisfy your needs, 
and why shouldnt we sell your geese to 
satisfy ours? 

sir PEARCE. Well, damn me! 

O'FLAHERTY [sweetly] Sure you had to get 
what you could out of us, and we had to get 
what we could out of you God forgive us 
both! 

sır Pearce, Really, O'Flaherty, the war 
seems to have upset you a httle 

O'FLAHERTY, It’s set me thinking, sir; and 
I’m not used to it It’s hke the patriotism 
of the Enghsh. They never thought of bemg 
patriotic until the war broke out, and now 
the patriotism has took them so sudden and 
come so strange to them that they run about 
hike fnghtened chickens, uttering all manner 
of nonsense But please God theyll forget 
all about 1t when the war’s over. Theyre get- 
ting tired of ıt already. 

sin PEARCE No, no it has uphfted us all in 
a wonderful way The world will never be the 
same agamn, O'Flaherty Not after a war hke 
this 

O'FLAHERTY So they all say, sir I see no 
great differ myself It’s all the fright and the 
excitement, and when that quiets down 
theyll go back to their natural divilment and 
be the same as ever. It’s lke the vermin itll 
wash off after a while 

SIR PEARCE [rising and planting himself firmly 
behind the garden seat] Well, the long and the 
short of it ıs, O'Flaherty, I must decline to 
be a party to any attempt to deceive your 
mother I thoroughly disapprove of this feel- 
ing against the English, especially at a 
moment hke the present Even if your 
mother’s pohtical sympathies are really what 
you represent them to be, I should think 
that her gratitude to Gladstone ought to 
cure her of such disloyal prejudices 

O'FLAHERTY (over kıs shoulder) She says 
Gladstone was an Inshman, sw. What call 
would he have to meddle with Ireland as he 
did if he wasnt? 
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sik PEARCE What nonsense’ Does she 
suppose Mr Asquith is an Inshman? 

O'FLAHERTY, She wont give him any credit 
for Home Rule, sir. She says Redmond made 
him do it She says yon told her so 

SIR PEARCE [convicted out of his own mouth] 
Well, I never meant her to take 1t up in that 
ridiculous way (He moves to the end of the 
garden seat on O’Flaherty’s left] I'l give her a 
good talking to when she comes Im not 
going to stand any of her nonsense 

O'FLAHERTY. It’s not a bit of use, su She 
says all the Enghsh generals 1s Insh She 
says all the English poets and great men 
was Insh She says the Enghsh never knew 
how to read their own books until we taught 
them She says we're the lost tribes of the 
house of Israel and the chosen people of 
God. She says that the goddess Venus, that 
was born out of the foam of the sea, came 
up out of the water in Killiney Bay off Bray 
Head She says that Moses built the seven 
churches, and that Lazarus was buned m 
Glasnevin 

stn PEARCE Bosh! How does she know he 
was? Did you ever ask her? 

O’FLAHERTY I did, sur, often 

SIR PEARCE And what did she say? 

o’FLAHERTY. She asked me how did I know 
he wasnt, and fetched me a clout on the side 
of my head 

SIR PEARCE. But have you never mentioned 
any famous Enghshman to her, and asked 
her what she had to say about him? 

o’FLaHERTY. The only one I could think 
of was Shakespear, sir, and she says he was 
born in Cork. 

SIR PEARCE [exhausted] Well, I give it up 
[he throws himself into the nearest char} The 
woman 1s—-Oh, well! No matter. 

O'FLAHERTY [sympathetscally} Yes, sir. she’s 
pigheaded and obstinate. theres no doubt 
about 1t. She's hke the English they think 
theres no one hke themselves It’s the same 
with the Germans, though theyre educated 
and ought to know better Youll never have 
@ quiet world tl you knock the patnotism 
out of the human race 

SIR PEARCE, Stil, we—~ 

O’FLAHERTY. Whisht, sir, for God’s sake. 
here she 1s 

The General jumps up Mrs O'Flaherty 
arrıwes, and comes between the tro men. She is 
very clean, and carefully dressed ın the old 
fashioned peasant costume: black silk sunbonnet 
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milh a tiara of trimmings, and black cloak, 

o'ruterT [rising shyly] Good evening, 
mother 

MRS o'rianerty [severely] You hold your 
whisht, and learn behavior while I pay my 
juty to ms honor [To Sir Pearce, heartily] 
And how is your honor’s good self? And how 
is her ladyship and all the young Indies? Oh, 
at's right glad we are to sce y our honor bacl. 
again and looking the picture of health 

sin prance [ forcing a nole of extreme gem- 
ality] Thank you, Mrs O’'Tiaherty Well, you 
see weve brought you back your son safe and 
sound I hope youre proud of hım 

MRS O'FLAUFRT) And indeed and I am, 
your honor It’s the brave boy he 1s, and 
why wouldnt he be, brought up on your 
honor’s estate and with you before hus cyes 
for a pattern of the finest soldier in Ireland 
Come and kiss your old mother, Dinny dar- 
lint [O'Flaherty does so sheepishly] Thats my 
own darling boy And look at your fine new 
umform stained already with the eggs youve 
been cating and the porter y ouve been drink- 
ing [She takes out her handkerchtef, spits on it, 
and scrubs Ins lapel mth tt} Oh, it’s the untidy 
slovenly one you always were There! It 
wont be seen on the khaki it’s not hke the 
old red coat that would shew up everything 
that dribbled down on it, [Zo Sir Pearce] And 
they tell me down at the lodge that her lady- 
ship is staying im London, and that Miss 
Agnes 1s to be married to a fine young noble~ 
man Oh, it’s your honor that is the lucky 
and happy father! It will be bad news for 
many of the young gentlemen of the quality 
round here, sir Theres lots thought she was 
going to marry young Master Lawless— 

sın pearce What! That—that—that bos- 
thoon! 

MRI O'FLAHERTY [Žilariously] Let your 
honor alone for finding the nght word! A big 
bosthoon he 1s indeed, your honor Oh, to 
think of the times and times I have said that 
Miss Agnes would be my lady as her mother 
was before her! Didnt I, Dinny? 

SIR PEARCE And now, Mrs O'Flaherty, I 
daresay you have a great deal to say to 
Dennis that doesnt concern me I'll just go 
in and order tea 

MRS O'FLAHERTY Oh, why would your 
honor disturb yourself? Sure I can take the 
boy into the yard. 

gin PEARCE, Not at all It wont disturb me 
mm the least And he’s too big a boy to be 
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tahen into the yard now He has made a 
front seat for himself Eh? [Ie goes into the 
house}. 

sins o’rtanerm Sure he has that, your 
honor God bless your honor! [The General 
being now out of hearing, she turns threateningly 
to her son nith one of those sudden Irish changes 
of manner which amaze and scandahze less 
Jfiexible nations, and exclaims) And what do 
you mean, you lying young scald, by tellng 
me you were going to fight agen the English? 
Did you take me for a fool that couldnt find 
ont, and the papers all full of you shaking 
hands with the English king at Buckingham 
Palace? 

o’riauraty J didnt shake hands with him 
he shook hands with me Could I turn on the 
man in s oxn house, before his own wife, 
with Ins money in my pocket and in yours, 
and throw Ins ervility back in Ins face? 

sins o'FLANFRTY You would take the hand 
of a tyrant red with the blood of Ireland— 

o’rraurrT™s Arra hold your nonsense, 
mother he’s not half the tyrant you are, 
God help hım His hand was cleaner than 
mine that had the blood of Ins own relations 
on it, may be 

MRS O’'FLANFRTY [threatenngly}] Is that a 
way to speak to your mother, you young 
spalpeen? 

o'rLaAHERT: [stoutly] It 1s so, if you wont 
talk sense to me It’s a mice thing for a poor 
boy to be made much of by kings and queens, 
and shook hands with by the heighth of Ins 
country’s nobility in the capital erties of the 
world, and then to come home and be scolded 
and insulted by his own mother I'll fight for 
who I bke, and I’ll shake hands with what 
kings I hke, and 1f your own son 1s not good 
enough for you, you can go and look for an- 
other Do you mind me now? 

MRS O'FLAHERTY And wast the Belmans 
learned you such brazen impudence? 

O'FLAHERTY The Belgians 1s good men, 
and the French ought to be more ewl to 
them, let alone their being half murdered 
by the Boshes 

MRS O'FLAHERTY Good men ıs 1t} Good 
men! to come over here when they were 
wounded because 1t was a Cathohe country, 
and then to go to the Protestant Church 
because it didnt cost them anything, and 
some of them to never go near a church at 
all. Thats what you call good men! 

o’rLaneRTY Oh, youre the mighty fine 
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politician, arnt you? Much you know about 
Belgians or foreign parts or the world youre 
hying m, God help you! 

MRS O'FLAHERTY. Why wouldnt I know 
better than you? Amment I your mother? 

O'FLAHERTY And sf you are itself, how can 
you know what you never seemas well as me 
that was dug mto the continent of Europe 
for sıx months, and was buried ın the earth 
of 2t three times with the shells bursting on 
the top of me? [ tell you I know what I’m 
about I have my own reasons for taking part 
in this great conflict I’d be ashamed to stay 
at home and not fight when everybody else 
is fighting 

-MRS O'FLARERTY Jf you wanted to fight, 
why couldnt you fight in the German army? 

O'FLAHERTY Because they only get a penny 
8 day 

MRS O'FLAHERTY Well, and if they do itself, 
isnt there the French army? 

o’rLAHERTY They only get a hapenny a 
day 

MRS O'FLAHERTY [much dashed] Oh murder! 
They must be a mean lot, Dinn 

O'FLAHERTY [sarcastic] Maybe youd have 
me jom the Turlash army, and worship the 
heathen Mahomet that put a corn in his ear 
and pretended it was a message from the 
heavens when the pigeon come to pick it 
out and eat it. I went where I could get the 
biggest allowance for you, and httle thanks 
I get for xt! 

MRS O'FLAHERTY Allowance, 1s 1t' Do you 
know what the thieving blackguards did on 
me? They came to me and they says, “Was 
your son a big eater?” they says “Oh, he was 
that” says I. “ten shillings a week wouldnt 
keep him ” Sure I thought the more I said 
the more theyd give me “Then” says they, 
“thats ten shillings a week off your allow- 
ance” they says, “because you save that by 
the lang feeding him ” “Indeed!” says I- “T 
suppose if I’d six sons, youd stop three pound 
a week from me, and make out that I ought 
to pay you money instead of you paying me ” 
“Theres a fallacy im your argument” they 
says 

O'FLAHERTY. A what? 

MRS O'FLAHERTY A fallacy thats the word 
he said. I says to um, “It’s a Phansee I'm 
thinking you mean, sir; but you can keep 
your dirty money that your king grudges a 
poor old widow, and please God the Enghsh 
will be bet yet for the deadly sim of oppresang 
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the poor”; and with that I shut the door i 
his face, 

O'FLAHERTY [furious] Do you tell me they 
knocked ten slings off you for my keep? 

MRS O’FLAHERTY [soothing him} No, darlmnt 
they only knocked off half a crown. I put up 
with 1t because Ive got the old age pension, 
and they know very well I’m only sixty-two; 
so Ive the better of them by half a crown a 
week anyhow 

o’FLAHERTY. It’s a queer way of domg 
business If theyd tell you straight out what 
they was gomg to give you, you wouldnt 
mind; but if there was twenty ways of telling 
the truth and only one way of telhng a he, 
the Government would find st out. It’s in the 
nature of governments to tell hes 

Teresa Driscoll, a parlor maid, comes from 
the house 

TERESA Youre to come up to the drawing 
room to have your tea, Mrs O'Flaherty, 

MRS O'FLAHERTY Mand you have a sup of 
good black tea for me in the kitchen after- 
wards, acushla That washy drawing room 
tea will give me the wind 3f I leave 1t on my 
stomach [She goes info the house, leaving the 
two young people alone together] 

O'FLAHERTY Is that yourself, Tessie? And 
how are you? 

TERESA Nicely, thank you And hows 
yourself? 

o’'FLAHERTY Finely, thank God [He pro- 
duces a gold chain} Look what Ive brought 
you, Tessie 

TERESA [shrinking] Sure I dont hke to touch 
it, Denny Did you take it off a dead man? 

O'FLAHERTY No I took it off a hve one; and 
thankful he was to me to be ahve and kept a 
prisoner in ease and comfort, and me left 
fighting 1n peril of my life 

TERESA [taking 11} Do you think it’s real 
gold, Denny? 

O'FLAHERTY. It’sreal German gold, anyhow 

TERESA But German silverisnt real, Denny. 

O'FLAHERTY [his face darkening] Wel, t's 
the best the Bosh could do for me, anyhow 

TERESA Do you think I might take it to 
the jeweller next market day and ask him? 

O'FLAHERTY [sulky] You may take xt to 
the divil af you hke 

TERESA You neednt lose your temper 
about it I only thought I’d hke to know 
The mee fool I'd look if I went about shewing 
off a cham that turned out to be only brass! 

O'FLAHERTY. I think you mght say Thank 
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you 

TERESA Do you? I think you mht have 
said something more to me than “Js that 
yourself?” You couldnt say less to the post- 
man 

O'FLAHERTY [Aes brow clearing) Oh, 18 that 
whats the matter? Here! come and take the 
taste of the brass out of my mouth [Ile seeses 
her and kisses her] 

Teresa, mithout losing her Irish dignity, takes 
the kiss as appreciatively as a connoisseur might 
take a glass of nine, and sits down mith him on 
the garden seat 

TERESA [as he squeezes her waist) Thank God 
the priest cant see us here! 

o'rLauerty It’s httle they care for priests 
m France, alanna 

TERESA And what had the queen on her, 
Denny, when she spoke to you in the palace? 

o'FLAWERT: She had a bonnet on without 
any strings to 1t And she had a plakeen of 
embroidery down her bosom And she had 
her waist where it used to be, and not where 
the other ladies had ıt And she had httle 
brooches in her ears, though she hadnt half 
the jewelry of Mrs Sulkyan that keeps the 
popshop nm Drumpogue And she dresses 
her har down over her forehead, in a frmge 
hhe And she has an Insh look about her 
eyebrows And she didnt hnow what to say 
to me, poor woman! and I didnt know what 
to say to her, God help me! 

TERESA Youll have a pension now with the 
Cross, wont you, Denny? 

O'FLAHERTY Sixpence three farthings a 
day 

TERESA That isnt much 

O'FLAHERTY Itake out the rest in glory 

Teresa And if youre wounded, youll have 
a wound pension, wont you? 

O'FLAHERTY Iwill, please God 

TERESA Youre going out again, arnt you, 
Denny? 

o’FLAHERTY I cant help myself I'd be shot 
for a deserter if I didnt go, and may be I'll 
be shot by the Boshes if I do go, so between 
the two of them I’m meely fixed up 

MRS O'FLAHERTY [calling from mihn the 
house] Tessie! Tessie darbnt! 

TERESA [disengaging herself from jus arm 
and rising] I’m wanted for the tea table 
Youll have a pension anyhow, Denny, wont 
you, whether youre wounded or not? 

MRS O'FLAHERTY Come, child, come 

TERESA [impatenily}] Oh, sure I’m coming 
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[Ske trict ta smile at Denny, nol very convine- 
ingly, and hurries into the house] 

O'FLAHERTY [alone] And if I do get n pen- 
sion itself, the divil a penny of at youll ever 
have the spending of 

MRS O'FLAHFRTY [as she comes from the 
porch} Oh, it’s a shame for you to keep the 
girl from her yuhies, Dinny You might get 
her into trouble 

o'ruautFrty Much I care whether she gets 
into trouble or not! I pity the man that gets 
herinto trouble He'll get himself mto worse 

sins o'rtanur Whats that you tell me? 
Have you been falling out with her, and she 
a girl with a fortune of ten pounds? 

o’FLaurrtm: Let her keep her fortune I 
wouldnt touch her with the tongs if she had 
thousands and millions 

uns o’rnanents Oh fic for shame, Dinny! 
why vould you saz the hhe of that ofa decent 
honest girl, and one of the Driscolls too? 

o'FLAUFRT: Why wouldnt I say at? She's 
thinking of nothing but to get me out there 
again to be wounded so that she may spend 
my pension, bad seran to her! 

mrs o'rLaurnts Why, whats come over 
you, child, at all at all? 

o'rLaurnt: Knowledge and wisdom has 
come over me with pain and fear and trouble 
Ive been made a fool of and imposed upon 
all my hfe I thought that covetious sthreal 
in there was a walking angel, and now if ever 
I marry at all I'll marry a Frenchwoman 

MRS O'TLAHERTY [ fiercely] Youll not, so, and 
dont you dar repeat such a thing to me 

o’rLtanrnty Wont IJ, faith! Ive been as 
good as married to a couple of them alread 

ans o’rbaneRT: The Lord be praised, 
what wickedness have you been up to, you 
young blackguard? 

O'FLAHERTY Once of them Frenchwomen 
would cook you a meal twice in the day and 
all days and every day that Sir Pearce him- 
self might go begging through Ireland for, 
and never see the hke of I'll have a French 
wife, I tell you, and when I settle down to- 
be a farmer Il] have a French farm, with a 
field as big as the contment of Europe that 
ten of your dirty httle fields here wouldnt 
so much as fill the ditch of 

MRS o’FLAHERTY [ furious] Then it’s a French 
mother you may go look for, for I’m done 
with you 

o’FLAHERTY And it’s no great loss youd be 
if it wasnt for my natural feehngs for you, for 
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it’s only a silly ignorant old countrywoman 
you are with all your fine talk about Ireland 
you that never stepped beyond the few acres 
of 1t you were born on! 

ams O'FLAHERTY [tottering to the garden seat 
and shermg signs of breaking down) Dinny 
darhnt, why are you lke this to me? Whats 
happened to you? 

O’FLAHERTY [gloomy] Whats happened-to 
everybody? thats what I want to know 
Whats happened to you that I thought all 
the world of and was afeard of? Whats hap- 
pened to Sir Pearce, that I thought was a 
great general, and that I now see to be no 
more fit to command an army than an old 
hen? Whats happened to Tessie, that I was 
mad to marry a year ago, and that I wouldnt 
take now with all Ireland for her fortune? I 
tell you the world’s creation 1s crumbling in 
Tuins about me, and then you come and ask 
whats happened to me? 

NRS O'FLAHERTY [gwing way io mld gref) 
Ochone! ochone! my son’s turned agen me. 
Oh, whatll I do at all at all? Oh! oh! oh! oh! 

SIR PEARCE [running out of the house} Whats 
this mfernal noise? What on earth is the 
matter? 

O'FLAHERTY Arra hold your whisht, 
mother Dont you see his honor? 

NRS O'FLAHERTY Oh, sr, I’m ruined and 
destroyed Oh, wont you speak to Dmny, 
sir. I’m heart scalded wth him He wants to 
marry a Frenchwoman on me, and to go 
away and be a foreigner and desert his 
mother and betray ns country It’s mad he 
is with the roamng of the cannons and he 
kaling the Germans and the Germans kilhng 
him, bad cess to them! My boy 1s taken from 
me and turned agen me, and who 1s to take 
care of me in my old age after all Ive done 
for him, ochone! ochone! 

O’FLAHERTY. Hold your noise, I tell you 
Who’s going to leave you? I’m going to take 
you with me There now does that satisfy 
you? 

MRS O'FLAHERTY. Is it take me into a 
strange land among heathens and pagans 
and savages, and me not knowing a word of 
their language nor them of mine? 

O'FLAHERTY À good job they dont may 
be theyll think youre talking sense 

MRS O'FLAHERTY Ask me to die out of 
Ireland, 1s st? and the angels not to find me 
when they come for me! 

O'FLAHERTY., And would you ask me to hve 
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in Ireland where Ive been imposed on and 
kept im ignorance, and to die where the divil 
himself wouldnt take me as a gift, let alone 
the blessed angels? You can come or stay. 
You can take your old way or take my young 
way. But stick in this place I will not among 
2 lot of good-for-nothing divils thatll not do 
a hand’s turn but watch the grass growing 
and build up the stone wall where the cow 
walked through it. And Sw Horace Plunkett 
breakang his heart all the time tellmg them 
how they might put the land into decent 
tillage hke the French and Belgians 

SIR PEARCE Yes. he’s quite night, you 
know, Mrs O'Flaherty: quite nght there 

MRI O'FLAHERTY Well, sır, please God the 
war mill last a long tme yet, and may be P'U 
die before it’s ov er and the separation allow- 
ance stops 

O'FLAHERTY Thats all you care about. It’s 
nothing but milch cows we men are for the 
women, with their separation allowances, 
ever since the war began, bad luck to them 
that made ıt! 

TERESA [coming from the porch betneen the 
General and Mrs O'Flaherty] Hannah sent 
me out for to tell you, sir, that the tea will 
be black and the cake not fit to eat with the 
cold 1f yous all dont come at wanst. 

NRS O'FLAHERTY [breaking out again) Oh, 
Tessie darlint, what have you been saying to 
Dinny at all at all? Oh! oh— 

SIR PEARCE [out of patience] You cant dis- 
cuss that here We shal have Tessie be- 
gmumng now. 

O'FLAHERTY Thats nght, sr dnve them 
m 

TERESA I havnt said a word to hm. He— 

str PEARCE Hold your tongue; and go in 
and attend to your business at the tea table 

TERESA But amment I telhng your honor 
that I never said a word to him? He gave me 
a beautiful gold chain Here st 1s to shew your 
honour thats it’s no he I’m telhng you 

SIR PEARCE Whats ths, O'Flaherty’ 
Youve been lootmg some unfortunate officer. 

O'FLAHERTY. No sır I stole it from him of 
his own accord 

MRS O'FLAHERTY Wouldnt your honor tell 
him that lis mother has the first call on 1t? 
What would a shp of a grl hke that be domg 
with a gold chain round her neck? 

TERESA [venomously] Anyhow, I have a neck 
to put ıt round and not a hank of wrinkles 

At this unfortunate remark, Mrs O'Flaherty 
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bounds from her scat, and an appalling tempest 
of wordy wrath breaks out The remonstrances 
and commands of the General, and the protests 
and menaces of O'Flaherty, only increase the 
hubbub They are soon all speaking at once at 
the top of their vorces 
MRS O'FLAHERT) [solo] You impudent 
young heifer, how dar you say such a thing 
to me? [Teresa retorts furiously, the men 
tterfere, and the solo becomes a quartet, 
fortissimo] Ive a good mind to clout jour 
ears for you to teach you manners Be 
ashamed of yourself, do, and lenrn to know 
who youre spealung to That I may tnt sin! 
but I dont know what the good God was 
thmlang about when he made the hke of 
you Let me not see you casting sheep's 
eyes at my son again There never was an 
O'Flaherty yet that would demean him- 
self by keeping company with a dirty 
Dnscoll; and if I see you next or nigh my 
house I'll put you m the ditch with a flea 
m your ear mind that now 
TERESA Isit me you offer such a name to, 
you foul-mouthed, dirty minded, lying, 
sloothering old sow, you? I wouldnt soil 
my tongue by calling you in your nght 
name and telling Sir Pearce whats the 
common talk of the town about you You 
and your O’Flahertys! setting yourself up 
agen the Dnscolls that would never lower 
themselves to be seen in conversation with 
you at the fair You can keep your ugly 
stingy lump of 2 son, for what he 1s but a 
common soldier? and God help the girl that 
gets him, say I! So the back of my hand to 
you, Mrs O'Flaherty, and that the cat may 
tear your ugly old facel 
SIR PEARCE Silence Tessie did you hear 
me ordering you to go into the house? Mrs 
O'Flaherty! [Louder] Mrs O’Flaherty'! Wall 
you just listen to me one moment? Please 
[¥uriously] Do you hear me speahung to you, 
woman? Are you human beings or are you 
wild beasts? Stop that noise immediately 
do you hear? [Yelling] Are you gomg to do 
what I order you, or are you not? Scandal- 
ous! Disgraceful! This comes of being too 
fambar with you O’Flaherty shove them 
into the house Out with the whole damned 
pack of you 
O'FLAHERTY [to the women} Here now none 
of that, none of that Go easy, I tell you 
Hold your whisht, mother, will you, or 
youll be sorry for 1t after [To Teresa] Is 
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that the way for a decent young purl to 
speak? [Desparringly] Oh, for the Lord's 
sake, shut up, will yous? Have yous no 
respect for yourselves or your betters? 
[Peremptorily] Let me have no more of it, 
I tell you Och! the divil’s in the whole 
crew of you In with you anto the house this 
very minute and tear one another's eyes 
out in the kitchen af you hke In with you 
The tno men seize the tmo women, and push 
them, stall violently abusing one another, into the 
house Sir Pearce slams the door upon them 
savagely Immediately a heavenly silence falle 
on ihe summer afternoon The two st down out 
of breath, and for a long trme nothing ts sad 
Sir Pearce sits on an tron char O'Tlaherty sits 
on the garden seat The thrush begins to sing 
melodtously O'Flaherty cocks his ears, and 
looks up at tt A smile spreads over hts troubled 
features Sir Pearce, with a long sigh, takes out 
hts pipe, and begins to fill 
o’FLaurnaty [tdyllically] What a discon- 
tented sort of an anımal a man is, sir! Only 
a month ago, I was in the quiet of the country 
out at the front, with not a sound except the 
birds and the bellow of a cow in the distance 
as it might be, and the shrapnel making 
little clouds in the heavens, and the shells 
whistling, and may be a yell or two when one 
of us was int, and would you believe it, sir, 
I complained of the noise and wanted to 
have a peaceful hour at home Well them 
two has taught me a lesson Tins morning, 
sir, when I was telling the boys here how I 
was longing to be back taking my part for 
king and country with the others, I was 
lying, as you well knew, sir Now I can go 
and say it with a clear conscience Some hkes 
war’s alarums, and some hkes home hfe Ive 
tried both, sir, and I’m all for war's alarums 
now I always was a quiet lad by natural 
disposition 
sin PEARCE Strictly between ourselves, 
O'Flaherty, and as one soldier to another 
[O Flaherty salutes, but mthout stiffening), do 
you think we should have got an army with- 
out conscription 1f domestic hfe had been as 
happy as people say it 1s? 
o’sLauERTY Well, between you and me and 
the wall, Sir Pearce, I think the less we say 
about that until the war’s over, the better 
He minks at the General The General strikes 
a match The thrush sings A gay laughs The 
conversation drops 
THE END 
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XXVII 


THE INCA OF PERUSALEM 
AN ALMOST HISTORICAL COMEDIETTA 


PROLOGUE 

The tableau curtains are closed An English 
archdeacon comes through them in a condition of 
extreme irritation He speaks through the cur- 
tains fo someone behind them 
_ THEARCHDEACOW Once for all, Ermyntrude, 
I cannot afford to mamtain you ın your pre- 
sent extravagance [He goes to a flight of steps 
leading to the stalls and sits down disconsolately 
on the top step A fasheonably dressed lady comes 
through the curtains and contemplates him nith 
patent obstinacy He continues, grumbling] An 
English clergyman’s daughter should be able 
to hve qute respectably and comfortably on 
an allowance of £150 a year, wrung with 
great difficulty from the domestic budget 

ERMYNTRUDE You are not a common 
clergyman you are an archdeacon 

THE ARCHDEACON [angrily] That does not 
affect my emoluments to the extent of en- 
ablng me to support a daughter whose ex- 
travagance would disgrace a royal personage 
[Scrambling to hus feet and scolding at her) 
What do you mean by it, Miss? 

ERMYNTRUDE. Oh really, father! Miss! Is 
that the way to talk to a widow? 

THE ARCHDEACON Is that the way to talk 
to a father? Your marrage was a most 
disastrous umprudence It gave you habits 
that are absolutely beyond your means—I 
mean beyond my means you have no means 
Why did you not marry Matthews the best 
curate I ever had? 

ERMYNTRUDE I wanted to, and you wouldnt 
letme You insisted on my marrying Roosen- 
honkers-Pipstein. 

THE ARCHDEACON I had to do the best for 
you, my child Roosenhonkers-Pipstem was 
a milhonaire. 

ERMYNTRUDE How did you know he was a 
milhonaire? 

THE ARCHDEACON He came from Amenca 
Of course he was a mlhonare Besides, he 
proved to my solicrtors that he had fifteen 
milhon dollars when you married him 

ERMYNTRUDE His solicitors proved to me 
that he had sixteen milhons when he died 
He was a milhonaire to the last. 
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THE ARCHDEACON O Mammon, Mammon! 
I am pumshed now for bowing the knee to 
him Is there nothing left of your settlement? 
Fifty thousand dollars a year it secured to 
you, as we all thought Only half the 
securities could be called speculative The 
other half were gilt-edged What has become 
of it all? 

ERMYNTRUDE The speculative ones were 
not paid up, and the gilt-edged ones just 
paid the calls on them until the whole show 
burst up 

THE ARCHDEACON Ermyntrude what ex- 
pressions! 

ERMYNTRUDE Oh bother! If you had lost 
ten thousand a year what expressions would 
you use, do you think? The long and the 
short of it 1s that I cant hve in the squalid 
way you are accustomed to 

THE ARCHDEACON. Squalid! 

ERMYNTRUDE I have formed habits of 
comfort 

THE ARCHDEACON Comfort!! 

ERMYNTRUDE Well, elegance 1f you hke 
Luxury, 1f you insist Call it what you please 
A house that costs less than a hundred 
thousand dollars a year to run is intolerable 
to me 

THE ARCHDEACON Then, my dear, you had 
better become lady’s maid to a princess until 
you can find another mihonaire to marry 
you. 

ERMyNTRUDE Thats an idea I will [She 
vanishes through the curtains] 

THE ARCHDEACON What! Come back, Miss 
Come back this mstant. [The lights are 
lowered]. Oh, very well I have nothing more 
to say [He descends the steps into the audt- 
torium and makes for the door, grumbling all the 
ime] Insane, senseless extravagance! [Bark- 
ing| Worthlessness!! [Mutterng] I will not 
bear it any longer Dresses, hats, furs, gloves, 
motor ndes- one bill after another money 
going hke water No restraint, no self-con- 
trol, no decency ([Shrieking] 1 say, no 
decency! [Muttering agatn] Nice state of 
things we are coming to! A pretty world! 
But I simply will not bear it She can do as 
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she hkes I wash my hands of her I am not 
going to die in the workhouse for any good- 
for-notling, undutiful, spendthrift daughter, 
and the sooner that is understood by every- 
body the better for all par— [He 1s by this time 
out of hearing in the corridor) 


THE PLAY 


A hotel siting room A table ın the centre On 
it a telephone Tno chairs atl it, opposite one 
another Behind ıt, the door The fireplace has a 
mirror in the mantelpiece 

A spinster Princess, katted and gloved, 13 
ushered in by the Hotel Manager, spruce and 
arificially bland by professional habit, but 
treating Ins customer mith a condescending 
affabihty which sarls very close to the cast rind 
of tnsolence 

THE MANAGER I am sorry I am unable to 
accommodate Your Highness on the first 
floor 

THE Princess [very shy and nervous} Oh 
please dont mention it This is quite mee 
Very mee Thank you very much 

THE MANAGER We could prepare n room 
in the anneve— 

THE Princess Ohno This will do very well 

She takes off her gloves and hat, puts them on 
the table, and sits down 

THE MANAGER The rooms are quite as good 
up here There 1s less noise, and there 1s the 
hft. If Your Highness desires anything, there 
18 the telephone— 

THE PRINCESS Oh, thank you, I dont want 
anything The telephone 1s so difficult I am 
not accustomed to 1t 

THE MANAQER Can I take any order? Some 
tea? 

THE PRINCESS Oh, thank you Yes I should 
hke some tea, 1f I mght—af it would not be 
too much trouble 

He goes out The telephone rings The Princess 
starts out of her char, terrified, and pecols as 
far as possible from the ınsirument 

THE PRINCESS Oh dear! [KR rings again She 
looks scared It rings agam She approaches tt 
tumdly It rings again She retreats hastily It 
rings repeatedly She runs to tt in desperation 
and puts the recewer to her ear} Who 1s there? 
What do I do? I am not used to the telephone 
I dont know how—What! Oh, I can hear you 
speaking quite distinctly [She sts domn, 
delighted, and settles herself for a conversation] 
How wonderfull What! A lady? Oh! a person 
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Oh yes: I know Yes, please, send her up 
Hase my servants finished their lunch 3 ct? 
Oh no please dont disturb them I'd rather 
not It docsnt matter Thank you What? Oh 
yes, it’s quite easy I had no idea—am I to 
hang it up just as it was? Thank you [She 
hangs ut up} 

Ermyntrude enters, presenting a plam and 
staid appearance tn a long straight waterproof 
sith a hood over her head gear She comes to the 
end of the table opposite to that at which the 
Princess ts seated 

TUE PRINCESS Excuse me J have been 
talking through the telephone, and I heard 
quite well, though I have never ventured 
before Wont jou sit down? 

EnvuyntrupF No, thank you, Your High- 
ness I nm only a lady's maid I understood 
you wanted one 

tur pniscess Oh no you mustnt think I 
want one It’s so unpatriotic to want any- 
thing now, on account of the war, you know 
I sent my maid away as a public duty, and 
now she has marned a soldier and is expect- 
ing a war baby But I dont know how to do 
without her Ive tried my very best, but 
somehow it doesnt answer everybody cheats 
me, and in the end it isnt any saving So Ive 
made up my mind to sell my piano and have 
amaid That will be a real saving, because 
I really dont care a bit for music, though of 
course one has to pretend to. Dont yor 
think so? 

ERMyNtruDE Certainly I do, Your High- 
ness Nothing could be more correct. Saving 
and self-demal both at once, and an act of 
kindness to me, as I am out of place 

THE Princess I’m so glad you see it in 
that way Er—you wont mind my asking, 
will you?—how did you lose your place? 

ERMYNTRUDE The war, Your Highness, 
the war 

THE PRINCESS Oh yes, of course But how— 

ERMYNTRUDE [faking out her handkerchef 
and shening signs of grief | My poor mistress— 

THE PRINCESS Oh please say no more 
Dont think about it So tactless of me to 
mention it 

ERMYNTRUDE [mastering her emotion and smil- 
ing through her tears] Your Highness 1s too 
good. 

THE PRINCESS Do you think you could be 
happy with me? I attach such importance to 
that 

ERMYNTRUDE [gushing] Oh, I know I shall. 
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THE PRINCESS You must not expect too 
much There ıs my uncle He is very severe 
and hasty, and he 1s my guardian I once had 
a maid I hked very much; but he sent her 
away the very first time. 

ERMYNTRUDE The first tyme of what, Your 
Highness? 

THe Princess Oh, something she did I am 
sure she had never done 1t before, and I 
know she would never have done ıt agam, 
she was so truly contrite and nice about 
it, 

ERMYNTRUDE About what, Your Highness? 

THe princess Well, she wore my jewels 
and one of my dresses at a rather improper 
ball with her young man, and my uncle saw 
her 

ERMYNTRUDE Then he was at the ball too, 
Your Highness? 

THE princess [struch by the inference] I 
suppose he must have been I wonder! You 
know, it’s very sharp of you to find that out 
I hope you-are not too sharp 

ERMYNTRUDE A lady’s maid has to be, 
Your Highness [She produces some letters] 
Your Highness wishes to see my testrmomuals, 
no doubt I have one from an Archdeacon 
[She proffers the letters] 

THE Princess {faking them] Do archdeacons 
have maids? How curious! 

ERMYNTRUDE No, Your Highness They 
have daughters I have first-rate testamomials 
from the Archdeacon and from his daughter. 

THE Princess [reading them] The daughter 
says you are in every respect a treasure The 
Archdeacon says he would have kept you if 
he could possibly have afforded ıt Most 
satisfactory, I’m sure 

ERMYNTRUDE May I regard myself as 
engaged then, Your Highness? 

THE PRINCESS [alarmed] Oh, I’m sure I 
dont know If you hke, of course. but do 
you think I ought to? 

ERMYNTRUDE Naturally I thnk Your 
Highness ought to, most decidedly 

THE PRINCESS Oh well, 1f you think that, 
I daresay youre qute right. Youll excuse 
my mentioning 1t, I hope, but what wages— 
er—? 

ERMYNTRUDE The same as the maid who 
went to the ball Your Highness need not 
make any change 

THE princess M’yes Of course she began 
with less. But she had such a number of 
relatives to keep! It was quite heartbrealang: 
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I had to raise her wages again and again 

ERMYNTRUDE I shall be quite content with 
what she began on; and I have no relatives 
dependent on me And I am wiflimg to wear 
my own dresses at balls 

THE PRINcEss I am sure nothing could be 
fairer than that My uncle cant object to 
that can he? 

ERMYNTRUDE If he does, Your Highness, 
ask him to speak to me about it I shall 
regard it as part of my duties to speak to 
your uncle about matters of business 

THE PRINCESS Would you? You must be 
fnghtfully courageous 

ERMYNTRUDE May I regard myself as 
engaged. Your Highness? I should hke to 
set about my duties immediately 

THE PRINcEss Oh yes, I thmk so Oh 
certainly I— 

A water comes tn mith the tea He places the 
tray on the table 

THE PRINCESS Oh, thank you 

ERMYNTRUDE [rang the cover from the tea 
cake and looking at xt) How long has that been 
standing at the top of the stairs? 

THE PRINCESS [terrified] Oh please! It doesnt 
matter 

THE WAITER It has not been waiting 
Straight from the kitchen, madam, believe 
me 

ERMYNTRUDE Send the manager here, 

THE WAITER The manager! What do you 
want with the manager? 

ERMYNTRUDE He will tell you when I have 
done with him. How dare you treat Her 
Highness in this disgraceful manner? What 
sort of pothouse 1s this? Where did you learn 
to speak to persons of quahty? Take away 
your cold tea and cold cake instantly. Give 
them to the chambermaid you were fhrtmg 
with whilst Her Highness was waiting Order 
some fresh tea at once, and do not presume 
to bring it yourself have it brought by a 
avil water who 1s accustomed to wait on 
ladies, and not, hke you, on commercial 
travellers. 

THE WAITER Alas, madam, I am not 
accustomed to wait on anybody. Two years 
ago J was an eminent medical man. My 
waiting-room was crowded with the flower 
of the aristocracy and the higher bourgeousie 
from nine to six every day But the war came; 
and my patients were ordered to give up 
ther luxuries They gave up ther doctors, 
but kept their week-end hotels, closing every 


career to me except the carcer of a waiter 
[He puts Ins fingers on the teapot to test itt 
temperature, and automatically takes out hes 
walch with the other hand as 1f to count the 
teapot’s pulse] You are mght the tears cold 
it was made by the wife of a once fashionable 
architect The cake 1s only half toasted 
what can you expect from a ruined west-end 
tmlor whose attempt to establish a second- 
hand business failed last Tuesday week? 
Have you the heart to complain to the 
manager? Have we not suffered enough? Are 
our miseries nex—{the manager enters} Oh 
Lord! here heis [The watter nithdrars abjectly, 
taking the tea tray with him) 

THE MANAGFR Pardon, Your Highness, 
but I have recenved an urgent mquiry for 
rooms from an English family of importance, 
and I venture to ash you to let me know how 
long you intend to honour us with your 
presence 

THE PRINCESS [rising anmiously] Oh! am I 
m the way? 

ERMYNTRUDE [sternly] Sit down, madam 
[The Princess sits down forlornly Ermyntrude 
turns rmpertously to ihe Manager} Her High- 
ness will require this room for twenty 
minutes 

THE MANAGER Twenty minutes! 

ERMYNTRUDE Yes it will take fully that 
time to find a proper apartment ın a respect- 
able hotel 

THE MANAGER I do not understand 

ERMYNTRUDE You understand perfectly 
How dare you offer Her Highness a room on 
the second floor? 

THE manaceR But I have explained. The 
first floor 1s occupied At least— 

ERMYNTRUDE Well? At least? 

THE MANAGER It is occupied 

ERMYNTRUDE Dont you dare tell Her High- 
ness a falsehood It 1s not occupied. You are 
saving it up for the arrival of the five fifteen 
express, from which you hope to pick up 
some fat armaments contractor who will 
drink all the bad champagne im your cellar 
at 25 francs a bottle, and pay twice over for 
everything because he 13 in the same hotel 
with Her Highness, and can boast of having 
turned her out of the best rooms 

THE MANAGER But Her Highness was so 
gracious I did not know that Her Highness 
was at all particular 

ERMYNTRUDE And you take advantage of 
Her Highness’s graciousness You impose on 
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her with your stories You give her a room 
not fit for a dog You send cold tea to her 
by a decayed professional person disguised 
as a waiter But dont think you can tnfle 
with me I am a lady's maid, and I know the 
ladics’ maids and valets of all the aristocracies 
of Europe and all the milhonnures of America 
When I expose your hotel as the second-rate 
hitle hole it 15, not a soul above the rank of a 
curate with a large family will be seen enter- 
ing it. I shake its dust off my feet Order the 
luggage to be taken down at once 

TUF MANAGER [appealing to the Princess} Can 
Your Highness believe this of me? Have I 
had the misfortune to offend Your Highness? 

THF Princess Oh no I am quite satisfied 
Please— 

envy \TRUDE, Is Your [ghness dissatisfied 
with me? 

THE PRINCESS [inlemidated] Oh no please 
dont think that I only meant— 

EnMyNTRUDE [fo the Manager] You hear 
Perhaps you think Her Highness 1s going to 
do the work of teaching you your place 
herself, instead of leasing 1t to her maid 

THe “Mavagen Oh please, mademoiselle 
Behere me our only wish is to mahe you 
perfectly comfortable But in consequence of 
the war, all royal personages now practise a 
rigid economy, and desire us to treat them 
hke their poorest subjects 

THE Pnincess Oh yes You are quite 
nght— 

ERMXNTRUDE {2lerrupting] There! Her 
Highness forgives you, but dont do it again 
Now go downstairs, my good man, and get 
that suite on the first floor ready for us And 
send some proper tea And turn on the 
heating apparatus until the temperature in 
the rooms 1s comfortably warm And have 
hot water put in all the bedrooms— 

THE MANAGER There are basins with hot 
and cold taps 

ERMYNTRUDE [scornfully] Yes there would 
be I suppose we must put up with that sinks 
im our rooms, and pipes that rattle and bang 
and guggle all over the house whenever any- 
one washes his hands J know 

THE MANAGER [gallant] You are hard to 
please, mademorselle 

ERMYNTRUDE No harder than other people 
But when I’m not pleased I’m not. too lady- 
hke to say so Thats all the difference There 
is nothing more, thank you 

The Manager shrugs his shoulders resgnedly, 
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makes a deep bow to the Princess; goes to the 
door, wafts a kiss surreptitiously to Ermyntrude; 
and goes out 

THE princess It’s wonderful! How have 
you the courage? 

ERMYNTRUDE In Your Highness’s service I 
know no fear Your Highness can leave all 
unpleasant people to me 

THE Princess How I wish I could! The 
most dreadful thing of all I have to go through 
myself 

-ERMYNTRUDE Dare I ask what 1t 1s, Your 
Highness? 

THE Princess I’m going to be married 
I’m to be met here and married to a man I 
never saw. A boy! A boy who never saw me! 
One of the sons of the-Inca of Perusalem 

ERMYNTRUDE Indeed? Which son? 

THE princess I dont know. They havnt 
settled which It’s a dreadful thing to be a 
princess they Just marry you to anyone they 
hike The Incais to come and look at me, and 
pick out whichever of ns sons he thmks will 
sut And then I shall be an ahen enemy 
everywhere except im Perusalem, becausé 
the Inca has made war on everybody. And I 
shall have to pretend that everybody has 
made war on him It’s too bad 

ERMYNTRUDE Still, a husband 1s a husband 
I wish I had one 

THE PRINCESS Oh, how can you say that! 
I’m afraid youre not a mice woman 

ERMYNTRUDE. Your Highness 1s provided 
for I’m not 

THE PRINCESS Even if you could bear to 
let a man touch you, you shouldnt say so 

ERMYNTRUDE I shall not say so again, 
Your Highness, except perhaps to the man 

THE PRINCESS It’s too dreadful to think of 
I wonder you can be so coarse I really dont 
think youll sut I feel sure now that you 
know more about men than you should 

ERMYNTRUDE I am a widow, Your High- 
ness 

THE PRINCESS [overwhelmed] Oh, I BEG 
your pardon. Of course I ought to have 
known you would not have spoken hke that 
if you were not marned. That makes it all 
night, doesnt it? I’m so sorry 

The Manager returns, white, scared, hardly 
able to speak 

THE MANAGER. Your Highness an officer 
asks to see you on behalf of the Inca of 
Perusalem 

THE Princess [rising distractedly] Oh, I 
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cant, really Oh, what shall I do? 

THE MANAGER On important business, he 
says, Your Highness Captain Duval 

ERMYNTRUDE Duval! Nonsense! The usual 
thing It 1s the Inca himself, incognito. 

THE Princess Oh, send him away Oh, 
I’m so afrad of the Inca I’m not properly 
dressed to receive him, and he 1s so particular 
he would order me to stay n my room for a 
week Tell him to call tomorrow say I’m ill 
ım bed I cant I wont: I darent you must 
get rid of hm somehow 

ERMYNTRUDE Leave hım to me, Your 
Highness 

THE PRINCESS Youd never dare! 

ERNYNTRUDE Iam an Enghshwoman, Your 
Highness, and perfectly capable of tackling 
ten Incas if necessary. I will arrange the 
matter [To the Manager] Shew Her Highness 
to her bedroom; and then shew Captain 
Duval in here 

THE Princess Oh, thank you so much [She 
goes to the door Ermyntrude, noticing that she 
has left her hat and gloves on the table, runs 
after her nth them] Oh,thank you And oh, 
please, if I must have one of his sons, I 
should hke a fair one that doesnt shave, with 
soft hair and a beard I couldnt bear being 
kissed by a bristly person [She runs out, the 
Manager boning as she passes He follows her] 

Ermyntrude whips off her waterproof, hides 
it, and gets herself sniftly nto perfect trim at 
the mirror, before the Manager, mith a large 
Jewel case in his hand, returns, ushering wn the 
Inca 

THE MaNaGER Captain Duval 

The Inca, tn mehtary untform, advances mith 
a marked and imposing stage nalk, stops, orders 
the trembling Manager by a gesture to place the 
Jewel case on the table, dismisses him mith a 
frown, touches his helmet graciously to Ermyn- 
trude, and takes off his cloak 

THE Inca I beg you, madam, to be quite at 
your ease, and to speak to me without cere- 
mony. 

ERMYNTRUDE [moving haughty and care- 
lessly to the table] I hadnt the shghtest mten- 
tion of treating you with ceremony [She sits 
domn a lberiy which gives him a perceptible 
shock] I am quite at a loss to imagine why I 
should treat a perfect stranger named Duval 
a captan! almost a subaltern! with the 
smallest ceremony. 

THE inca. That is true I had for the 
moment forgotten my position 
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ENMYNTRUDE It doesnt matter. You may 
sit down. 

THE INCA [ frowmng] What! 

ERMYNTRUDE Ismd,}ou 
down 

THEInCA Oh [Hts moustache droops He sits 
down] 

ERMYNTRUDE What is your business? 

tur inca I come on behalf of the Inca of 
Perusalem 

ERMYNTRUDE The Allerhichst? 

THE Inca Preeisely 

ERMYNTRUDE I wonder does he feel 
ridiculous when people call him the Aller- 
höchst 

THE INCA [surprised] Why should he? He 1s 
the Allerhichst 

EnMYNTHUDE. Is he nice looking? 

tue mca I—er Er—I J—er Iam not a 
good judge 

ERMYNTRUDE They say he tahes lumself 
very seriously 

mue ca Why should he not, madam? 
Providence has entrusted to his family the 
care of a mighty empire He is 2n a position 
of half divine, half paternal responsinhty 
towards sixty milhons of people, whose duty 
it.3s to die for him at the word of command 
To take Inmself othermse than senously 
would be blasphemous It ıs a punishable 
offence—severely pumshable—in Perusalem 
It is called Incadisparagement 

ERMyNTRUDE How cheerfull Can he laugh? 

THE inca Certainly, madam [Ie laughs, 
harshly and mirthlessly| Ha ba! Ha ha haf 
| ERMYNTRUDE [frgidly] I asked could the 
Inca laugh I did not ask could you laugh 

rue ica Thatis true, madam [Chuckiing] 
Devilish amusing, that! [He laughs, gentally 
and sincerely, and becomes a much more agree- 
able person] Pardon me I am now laughing 
because I cannot help ıt I am amused The 
other was merely an mtation a failure, I 
admut 

ERMYNTRUDE You intimated that you had 
some busimess? 

THE INCA [ producing a very large gewel case, 
and relapsing tnto solemnity] I am instructed 
by the Allerhéchst to take a careful note of 
your features and figure, and, 1f I consider 
them satisfactory, to present you with ths 
tiflmg token of His Impenal Mayesty’s 
regard, I do consider them satisfactory 
Allow me [he opens the gewel case and presents 
st}! 
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ERMYNTRUDF [slaring at the contents} What 
awful taste he must have! I cant wear that 

THE INCA [reddening] Take care, madam! 
This brooch was designed by the Inea him- 
self Allow me to explain the design. In the 
centre, the shield of Armmus The ten 
surrounding medalhons represent the ten 
castles of His Majesty The rim is a piece of 
the telephone cable laid by His Majesty 
across the Shipskeel canal The pn ss a 
model in mimature of the sword of Henry 
the Birdenteher 

FruyatrupDE Minature! It must be bigger 
than the onginal My good man, you dont 
expect me to wear tins round my neck it’s 
as big as a turtle [Ie shuts the case mih an 
angry snap) How much did it cost? 

tue ica For matenals and manufacture 
alone, half a milhon Perusalem dollars, 
madam The Inca’s design constitutes it a 
work of art As such, 1t1s now worth probably 
ten million dollars 

ERMS NTRUDE Giveittome [She snatches] 
I'll pawn it and buy something nice with the 
monty 

tue mca Impossible, madam A design by 
the Inca must not be exhibited for sale in 
the shop window of a pawnbroker [He flings 
himself into kis chatr, fuming} 

ERMYNTRUDE So much the better The 
Inca will have to redeem it to save himself 
from that disgrace, and the poor pawnbroher 
will get his money bach Nobody would buy 
it, you know 

THE Inca May I ask why? 

ERMYNTRUDE. Well, look atat! Just looh at 
rt! I ask you! 

THE INCA [Hs moustache drooping ominously) ~ 
I am sorry to have to report to the Inca that 
you have no soul for fine art [He rises sulialy] 
The poston of daughter-in-law to the Inca 
1s not compatible with the tastes of a pig 
[He attempts to iake back the brooch] 

ERMYNTRUDE [rising and retreating behind her 
chair sth the brooch] Here! you let that brooch 
alone You presented it to me on behalf of 
the Inca Itis mne You smd my appearance 
was satisfactory 

THE Inca Your appearance is not satis- 
factory The Inca would not allow his son to 
marry you if the boy were on a desert island 
and you were the only other human being 
on it [He strides up the room] 

ERMYNTRUDE [calmly setting down and replac- 
ing the case on the table] How could he? There 
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would be no clergyman to marry us It would 
have to be quite morganatic 

THE INCA [returning] Such an expression 1s 
out of place mm the mouth of a princess aspir- 
ing to the Inghest destany on earth, You have 
the morals of a dragoon. [She recerves this 2th 
a shriek of laughter He struggles mth his sense 
of humor] At the same time [he seis down] 
there 1s a certain coarse fun in the idea which 
compelsme to smule [Heturnsup hs moustache 
and smiles} 

ERMYNTRUDE When I marry the Inca’s 
son, Captain, I shall make the Inca order you 
tocut offthat moustache It1stooirresishble. 
Doesnt it fascinate everyone in Perusalem? 

THE Inca [leaning forward to her energetically | 
By all the thunders of Thor, madam, it 
fascmates the whole world 

ERMYNTRUDE What I hke about you, 
Captain Duval, 1s your modesty. 

THE inca [straightening up suddenly] Woman 
do not be a fool 

ERMYNTRUDE [tndtgnant] Well! 

THE INCA You must look facts in the face 
This moustache 1s an exact copy of the Inca’s 
moustache Well, does the world occupy 
itself with the Inca’s moustache or does rt 
not? Does 1t ever occupy itself with anything 
else? If that 1s the truth, does its recogmtion 
constitute the Inca a coxcomb? Other poten- 
tates have moustaches’ even beards and 
moustaches. Does the world occupy itself 
with those beards and moustaches? Do the 
hawkers m the streets of every capital on 
the civihzed globe sell mgemous cardboard 
representations of their faces on which, at 
the pulling of a simple string, the moustaches 
turn up and down, so—{he makes his moustache 
turn up and domn several imes}? No! I say 
No The Inca’s moustache 1s so watched 
and studied that it has made his face the 

_ pohtical barometer of the whole contment 

~ When that moustache goes up, culture mses 
with ıt Not what you call culture; but 
Kultur, a word so much more significant that 
[hardly understand it myself except when I 
am in specially good form When 1t goes 
down, milhons of men persh 

ERMYNTRUDE You know, if I had a mous- 
tache hke that, it would turn my head. I 
should go mad Are you quite sure the Inca 
isnt mad? 

THE inca. How can he be mad, madam? 
What is sanity? The condition of the Inca’s 
mind What is madness? The condition of 
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the people who disagree with the Inca 

ERMYNTRUDE Then I am a lunatic because 
I dont hke that ndiculous brooch 

THE INCA. No, madam’ you are only an diot, 

ERMYNTRUDE Thank you. 

THE Inca. Mark you itis not to be expected 
that you should see eye to eye with the Inca 
That would be presumption It 1s for you to 
accept without question or demur the assur- 
ance of your Inca that the brooch ss a master- 
piece. 

ERMYNTRUDE. My Inca! Oh, come! I hke 
that He is not my Inca yet 

THE Inca He 1s everybody’s Inca, madam 
His realm will yet extend to the confines of 
the habitable earth It is lus divine nght, 
and let those who dispute it look to them- 
selves Properly speaking, all those who are 
now trying to shake his world predominance 
are not at war with him, but 1 rebellion 
against him 

ERMYNTRUDE Well, he started it, you know. 

THE inca. Madam, be just When the 
hunters surround the hon, the hon wil 
spring. The Inca had kept the peace for 
years Those who attacked him were steeped 
in blood, black blood, white blood, brown 
blood, yellow blood, blue blood The Inca 
had never shed a drop 

ERMYNTRUDE He had only talked 

THEINCcA Only talked! Only talked! What 
is more glorious than talk? Can anyone in 
the world talk hke him? Madam: when he 
signed the declaration of war, he said to his 
foohsh generals and admurals, “Gentlemen: 
you will all be sorry for this ” And they are, 
They know now that they had better have 
reed on the sword of the spirit in other 
words, on their Inca’s talk, than on ther 
murderous cannons The world will one day 
do justice to the Inca as the man who kept 
the peace with nothmg but his tongue and 
his moustache While he talked: talked just 
as I am talking now to you, simply, quetly, 
sensibly, but GREATLY, there was peace; 
there was prosperity; Perusalem went from 
success to success He has been silenced for 
a year by the roar of tnmitrotoluene and the 
bluster of fools, and the world is m rums. 
What a tragedy! [He ts convulsed mith grief] 

ERMYNTRUDE. Captam Duval I dont want 
to be unsympathetic, but suppose we get 
back to business 

THE ixca Busmess! What busmess? 

ERMYNTRUDE. Well, my business, You 
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want me to marry one of the Inca’s sons I 
forget which 

THE INCA As faras I canrecollect thename, 
at as His Imperial Highness Prince E:tel 
Willam Frederick George Franz Josef 
Alexander Nicholas Victor Emmanuel Albert 
Theodore Wilson— 

ENMYNTRUDE [tnferrupfing] Oh, please, 
please, maynt I have one with a shorter 
name? What 1s he called at home? 

THE incA He is usually called Sonny, 
madam [JVith great charm of manner) But 
you will please understand that the Inca has 
no desire to pin you to any particular son 
There ıs Chips and Spots and Lulu and 
Pongo and the Corsair and the Pifler and 
Jack Johnson the Second, all unmarned At 
least not seriously marned nothing, in short, 
that cannot be arranged They are all at 
your service 

ERMYNTRUDE Are they all as clever and 
charming as their father? 

THE Inca [lifts his eyebrows prlyingly, shrugs 
us shoulders, then, rth indulgent paternal 
contempt) Excellent lads, madam Very 
honest affectionate creatures I have nothing 
against them Pongo imitates farmyard 
sounds—cock-crowing and that sort of 
thing—cxtremely well Lulu plays Strauss’s 
Sinfoma Domestica on the mouth organ 
really screamingly Chips keeps owls and 
rabbits Spots motor bicycles The Corsmr 
commands canal barges and steers them 
himself The Piffler wntes plays, and paints 
most abominably Jack Johnson trims ladies’ 
hats, and boxes with professionals Inred for 
that purpose Heisinvariably victorious Yes: 
they all have their different little talents 
And also, of course, ther family resem- 
blances For example, they all smoke, they 
all quarrel with one another, and they none 

of them appreciate thei father, who, by the 
way, 1s no mean painter, though the Piffler 
pretends to ndicule his efforts 

ERMYNTRUDE Quite a large choice, eh? 

THE Inca But very httle to choose, beleve 
me I should not recommend Pongo, because 

he snores so fmghtfully that it has been 
necessary to build him a sound-proof bed- 
room otherwise the royal family would get 
no sleep But any of the others would suit 
equally well—af you are really bent on 
marrying one of them 

ERMYNTRUDE If] What is ths? I never 
wanted to marry one of them I thought you 
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wanted me to 

tie inca I did, madam, but (confidentially, 
flattering her] you are not quite the sort of 
person I expected you to be, and I doubt 
whether any of these young degenerates 
would make you happy I trust I am not 
shewing any want of natural feeling when I 
say that from the point of wew of a hvely, 
accomphshed, and beautiful woman (Ermyn- 
trude bows) they might pall after a time I 
suggest that you might prefer the Inca 
lumself 

FruystrupF Oh, Captain, how could a 
humble person hike myself be of any interest 
to a prince who ıs surrounded with the ablest 
and most far-reaching intellects in the world? 

THE ica [explosicly] What on earth are 
you talking about, madam? Can you name a 
single man in the entourage of the Inca who 
is not a born fool? 

ERMYNTNUDE Oh, how can you say that! 
There 1s Admiral von Cockpits— 

THE INca [rising intolerantly and striding 
about the room) Von Cockpits' Madam if Von 
Cockpits ever goes to heaven, before three 
weeks are over, the Angel Gabriel will be at 
war with the man in the moon 

FRMYNTRUDE But General Von Schinken- 
burg— 

tue mca Schmkenburg! I grant you, 
Schinkenburg has a gemus for defending 
market gardens Among market gardens he 
1s invincible But what 1s the good of that? 
The world does not consist of market gardens 
Turn him loose in pasture and he is lost. 
The Inca has defeated all these generals 
agam and agan at manœuvres, and yet 
he has to give place to them ın the field 
because he would be blamed for every 
disaster—accused of sacrificing the country 
to his vamty Vamty! Why do they call hm 
vain? Just because he 1s one of the few men 
who are not afraid to hve Why do they call 
themselves brave? Because they have not 
sense enough to be afraid to die With 
the last year the world has produced milhons 
of heroes Has ıt produced more than one 
Inca? [He resumes hs seat) 

ERMYNTRUDE Fortunately not, Captain 
I'd rather marry Chips 

THE Inca [making a wry face] Chips! Oh no 
I wouldnt marry Chips 

ERMYNTRUDE Why? 

THE INCA [whispering the secret] Chips talks 
too much about himself 
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ERMYNTRUDE Well, what about Snooks? 

THE INCA. Snooks? Who ıs he? Have I a 
son named Snooks? There are so many— 
[wearnly] so many—that I often forget 
[Casually] But I wouldnt marry him, anyhow, 
if I were you 

ERMYNTRUDE. But hasnt any of them m- 
hented the family gemwus? Surely, if Provi- 
dence has entrusted them with the care of 
Perusalem—sf they are all descended from 
Bedrock the Great— 

THE Inca [nterrupting her tmpatently] 
Madam: ıf you ask me, I consider Bedrock 
a grossly overrated monarch 

ERMYNTRUDE [shocked] Oh, Captain! Take 
care! Incadisparagement 

THE inca I repeat, grossly overrated 
Stnetly between ourselves, I do not beheve 
all this about Providence entrusting the care 
of sixty milion human bemgs to the abihtes 
of Chips and the Piffer and Jack Johnson 
I beheve m individual gemus That is the 
Inca’s secret It must be Why, hang 1t all, 
madam, if 1t were a mere family matter, the 
Inca’s uncle would have been as great a man 
as the Inca And—well, everybody knows 
what the Inca’s uncle was 

ERMYNTRUDE My experience is that the 
relatives of men of genius are always the 
greatest duffers umaginable 

THE INCA Precisely That ıs what proves 
that the Inca 1s aman of genius His relatives 
are duffers 

ERMYNTRUDE But bless my soul, Captain, 
if all the Inca’s generals are incapables, and 
all his relatives duffers, Perusalem will be 
beaten in the war; and then it will become 
a repubhe, hke France after 1871, and the 
Inca will be sent to St Helena 

THE Inca (treumphantly| That is just what 
the Inca 1s playing for, madam It 1s why he 
consented to the war. 

ERMYNTRUDE. What! 

THE Inca Aha! The fools talk of crushing 
the Inca; but they little know ther man 
Tell me ths Why did St Helena extinguish 
Napoleon? 

- ERMYNTRUDE I give ıt up 

THE INcA Because, madam, with certain 
rather remarkable qualties, which I should 
be the last to deny, Napoleon lacked +ersa- 
tility After all, any fool can be a soldier we 
know that only too well ın Perusalem, where 
every fool is a solder But the Inca has a 
thousand other resources He is an architect. 
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Well, St Helena presents an unlimited field 
to the architect He 1s a painter. need I re- 
mind you that St Helena is stall without a 
National Gallery? Heisacomposer Napoleon 
left no symphonies in St Helena Send the 
Inca to St Helena, madam, and the world 
will crowd thither to see his works as they 
crowd now to Athens to see the Acropolis, 
to Madrid to see the pictures of Velasquez, 
to Bayreuth to see the music dramas of that 
egotistical old rebel Richard Wagner, who 
ought to have been shot before he was forty, 
as indeed he very nearly was Take this from 
me hereditary monarchs are played out 
the age for men of gemus has come. the 
career 1s open to the talents: before ten years 
have elapsed every civihzed country from 
the Carpathians to the Rocky Mountains 
will be a Republic 

ERMYNTRUDE, Then goodbye to the Inca. 

THE INCA. On the contrary, madam, the 
Inca will then have his first real chance He 
will be unammously invited by those Re- 
publics to return from his exile and act as 
Superpresident of all the republics 

ERMYNTRUDE But wont that be a come 
down for him? Think of 1t! after beng Inca, 
to be a mere President! 

THE Inca Well, why not! An Inca can do 
nothmg He 1s tied hand and foot. A con- 
stitutional monarch 1s openly called an imda- 
rubber stamp An emperor ıs a puppet. The 
Tnca 1s not allowed to make a speech he is 
compelled to take up a screed of flatulent 
twaddle wntten by some noodle of a minister 
and read ıt aloud But look at the American 
President! He 1s the Allerhéchst, if you hke. 
No, madam, beheve me, there 1s nothing hke 
Democracy, American Democracy Give the 
people voting papers good long voting papers, 
Amenican fashion, and while the people are 
reading the voting papers the Government 
does what 1t hkes 7 

ERMYNTRUDE What! You too worship 
before the statue of Liberty, hke the 
Amenicans? 

THE Inca, Not at all, madam The Amer- 
cans do not worship the statue of Liberty 
They have erected 1t m the proper place for 
a statue of Liberty: on its tomb [He turns 
down his moustaches] 

ERMYNTRUDE [laugheng] Oh! Youd better 
not let them hear you say that, Captain 

THE Inca Quite safe, madam they would 
takeitasajoke [He rises] And now, prepare 
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yourself for a surprise [She rises] A shock 
Brace yourself Steel yourself. And do not 
be afrmd 

ERMYNTRUDE Whatever on carth can jou 
be going to tell me, Captain? 

THE ivcA Madam: I am no captam I— 

ERMYNTRUDE You are the Inen in disguise 

THF inca Good heavens! how do you know 
that? Who has betrayed me? 

Enmyntrupe How could I help divimng 
it, sir? Who is there in the world like you? 
Your magnetism— 

tun ivca True I had forgotten my mag- 
netism But you hnow now that beneath the 
trappings of Imperial Majesty there 1s a 
Man simple, frank, modest, unaffected, 
colloqmal a sincere friend, a natural human 
being, a gemal comrade, one eminently 
calculated to make a woman happy You, 
on the other hand, are the most charming 
woman I have ever met. Your conversation 
is wonderful I have sat here almost in silence 
listenmg to your shrewd and penetrating 
account of my character, my motives, if I 
may say so, my talents Never has such 
justice been done me: never have I ex- 
penenced such perfect sympathy Will you— 
I hardly know how to put this—wall you be 
mune? 

ERMYNTRUDE Oh, sir, you are marned 

THE Inca I am prepared to embrace the 
Mahometan faith, which allows a man four 
wives, rf you will consent It will please the 
Turks But I had rather you did not mention 
it to the Inca-ess, 1f you dont mind 

ERMYNTRUDE This 1s really charming of 
you But the time has come for me to make 

a revelation It 1s your Imperial Majesty’s 
turn now to brace yourself To steel yourself 
I am not the princess I am— 

vue nca. The daughter of my old fnend 
Archdeacon Daffodil Donkin, whose sermons 
are read to me every evemng after dmner 
I never forget a face 

ERMYNTRUDE. You knew all along! 

THE INCA [bitterly, throwmg himself into lus 
chair) And you supposed that I, who have 
been condemned to the somety of princesses 
all my wretched hfe, beheved for a moment 
that any princess that ever walked could 
have your intellgence! 

ERMYNTRUDE How clever of you, Sir! But 
you cannot afford to marry me 

THE Inca [springing up] Why not? 

ERMYNTRUDE You are too poor You have 
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to eat war bread Kings nowadays belong 
to the poorer classes, The King of England 
docs not even allow himself wine at dinner 

tur inca [delighted] Haw! Ha ha! Haw! 
haw! [Te ts convulsed mith laughter, and finally 
has to reheve his feelings by waltzing half round 
the room} 

FRMYNTRUDE You may laugh, Sir, but I 
really could not live in that style I am the 
widow of a millonaire, ruined by your little 
war 

tue rca A mullionare! What are milhon- 
mres now, with the world crumbling? 

ERMYNTRUDE Excuse me mine was a 
hyphenated milonaire 

tur mea A highfalutin milionare, you 
mean [Chuckling] Haw! ha ha! really very 
nearly a pun, that [He stts down in ker chair] 

ERMYNTRUDE [revolied, sinking into hts chatr] 
I think at quite the worst pun I ever heard 

TuE inca The best puns have all been 
made years ago‘ nothing remained but to 
achieve the worst However, madam— [He 
rises majestically, and she 1s about to rise also] 
No Iprefer a seated audience [She falls bach 
into her seat at the imperious wave of his hand] 
So [he clicks Ms heels] Madam I recogmze 
my presumption in having sought the honor 
of your hand As you say, I cannot afford 1t, 
Victorious as I am, I am hopelessly bankrupt, 
and the worst of 1t 1s, I am intelhgent enough 
to know it And I shall be beaten ın conse- 
quence, because my most implacable enemy, 
though only a few months further away from 
bankruptcy than myself, has not a ray of 
mtelhgence, and will go on fightng unl 
civihzation 1s destroyed, unless I, out of 
sheer pity for the world, condescend to 
capitulate 

ERMYNTRUDE The sooner the better, Sir 
Many fine young men are dying while you 
want 

THE Inca [flinching painfully] Why? Why 
do they do at? 

ERMYNTRUDE Because you make them 

THE Inca Stuff! How can I? I am only one 
man, and they are milhons. Do you suppose 
they would really lull each other 1f they 
didnt want to, merely for the sake of my 
beautiful eyes? Do not be deceived by news- 
paper claptrap, madam I was swept away 
by @ passion not my own, which imposed 
itself on me By myself I am nothing I dare 
not walk down the principal street of my own 
capital m a coat two years old, though the 
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sweeper of that street can wear one ten years 
old You talk of death as an unpopular thing 
You are wrong’ for years I gave them art, 
hterature, science, prosperity, that they 
might hve more abundantly, and they hated 
me, ndiculed me, caricatured me. Now that 
I give them death m its fnghtfullest forms, 
they are devoted to me. If you doubt me, 
ask those who for years have begged our 
taxpayers in vain for a few paltry thousands 
to spend on Lafe on the bodies and minds 
of the nation’s children, on the beauty and 
healthfulness of ıts aties, on the honor and 
comfort of its worn-out workers They re- 
fused, and because they refused. death ıs 
let loose on them They grudged a few hun- 
dreds a year for their salvation: they now 
pay millons a day for their own destruction 
and damnation And this they call my doing! 
Let them say ıt, 1f they dare, before the 
judgment -seat at which they and I shall 
answer at last for what we have left undone 
no less than for what we have done [Pull- 
ing himself together suddenly} Madam: J have 
the honor to be your most obedient [He chchs 
has heels and bows} 

ERMYNTRUDE Surl [she curtstes] 

THE INCA [turning at the door] Oh, by the 
way, there is a princess, isnt there, some- 
where on the premises? 

ERMYNTRUDE There 1s Shall I fetch her? 

Pa inca (dub:ous| Pretty awful, I suppose, 
eh? 
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ERMYNTRUDE About the usual thing. 

THE INCA [segling] Ah well! What can one 
expect? I dont think I need trouble her 
personally. Will you explain to her about 
the boys? 

ERMYNTRUDE, I am afraid the explanation 
will fall rather flat without your magnetism 

THE inca [returning to her and speaking very 
humanly] You are making fun of me Why 
does everybody make fun of me? Is 1t fair? 

ERMYNTRUDE [serzously] Yes 1t1s fear What 
other defence have we poor common people 
against your shining armor, your mailed fist, 
your pomp and parade, your ternble power 
over us> Are these things fair? 

THE Inca. Ah, well, perhaps, perhaps [He 
looks at kxs watch) By the way, there 1s time 
for a drive round the town and a cup of tea 
at the Zoo Quite a bearable band there. it 
does not play any patriotic airs I am sorry 
you will not hsten to any more permanent 
arrangement, butif you would care to come— 

ERNYNTRUDE [eagerly] Ratherrrrzr I shall 
be delighted 

THE INCA (cautsously] In the strictest honor, 
you understand 

ERMYNTRUDE Dont be afraid I promise to 
refuse any incorrect proposals 

THE inca [enchanted} Oh! Charming woman: 
how well you understand men! 

He offers her hts arm they go out together. 


THE END 


XXVIIN 
AUGUSTUS DOES HIS BIT 


A TRUE-TO-LIFE FARCE 


The Mayor's parlor ın the Town Hall of 
Inttle Pifflington Lord Augustus Highcastle, a 
distinguished member of the governing class, in 
the unrform of a colonel, and very well pre- 
served at 45, ts comfortably seated at a writing- 
table nth jas heels on 1, reading The Morning 
Post The door faces him, a httle to his left, at 
the other side of the room. The mndom 1s behind 
him In the fireplace, a gas stove On the table a 
bell button and a telephone Portraits of past 
Mayors, ın robes and gold chans, adorn the 
walls An elderly clerk mih a short white beard 
and whiskers, and a very red nose, shuffles tn 

auaustus [hastily putting aside his paper and 


oe hus feet on the floor] Hullo! Who are 
you 

THE CLERK. The staff [a slight impediment 
en his speech adds to the impression of incom- 
petence produced by his age and appearance] 

avaustus You the staff! What do you 
mean, man? 

THE CLERK. What I say There amt any- 
body else. 

aucustus. Tush! Where are the others? 

THE CLERE At the front 

augustus Quite right Most proper Why 
arnt you at the front? 

THE CLERK Over age Fiftyseven 
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avaustus But you can still do your Int 
Many an older man 1s in the G R 's, or volun- 
teering for home defence 

TUE CLERK Ihave volunteered. 

avaustus Then why are you not in uni- 
form? 

THE cenk They smd they wouldnt have 
me if I was mven away with a pound of tea. 
Told me to go home and not be an old silly 
(A sense of unbearable wrong, tl now only 
smouldering tn ium, bursts into flame] Young 
Bill Kmght, that I tooh with me, got two 
and sevenpence I got nothing Is it justice? 
This country 1s going to the dogs, if you ask 
me 

Avaustus [rising indignantly} I do not ask 
you, sir, and I will not allow you to say such 
things in my presence Our statesmen are 
the greatest known to history Our generals 
are invincible Our army ıs the admiration 
of the world [Furtously}] How dare you tell 
me that the country 1s going to the dogs! 

THE CLERK Why did they give young Bil 
Kmght two and sevenpence, and not give 
me even my tram fare? Do you call that 
being great statesmen? As good as robbing 
me, I call at 

augustus Thats enough Leave the room 
[He sets down and takes up his pen, settling him- 
self to work The clerk shuffles to the door 
Augustus adds, mith cold politeness] Send me 
the Secretary 

THE CLERK. I’m the Secretary I cant leave 
the room and send myself to you at the same 
time, can I? 

avaustus Dont be msolent Where 1s the 
gentleman I have been correspondmg with 
Mx Horatio Floyd Beamish? 

THE CLERK [returning and boning] Here Me 

avaustus You! Ridiculous What nght 
have you to call yourself by a pretentious 
name of that sort? 

THE CLERK You may drop the Horatio 
Floyd Beamish 1s good enough for me 

avaustus Is there nobody else to take my 
structions? 

THE CLERK It’s me or nobody And for two 
pins I'd chuck ıt Dont you dnve me too far 
Old uns like me 1s up in the world now 

auaustus If we were not at war, I should 
discharge you on the spot for disrespectful 
behavior But England 1s m danger, and I 
cannot thnk of my personal digmty at such 
a moment. [Shouting at ktm} Dont you think 
of yours, ether, worm that you are, or PH 
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have you arrested under the Defence of the 
Realm Act, double quick 

THE cLFNK Whatdo I care abouttherealm? 
They done me out of two and seven— 

auaustus Oh, damn your two and seven! 
Did you receive my letters? 

THF CLERK Yes 

avoustus I addressed a meeting here last 
mght—went straight to the platform from 
the train I wrote to you that I should expect 
you to be present and report yourself Why 
did you not do so? 

tur cirrk The police wouldnt let me on 
the platform 

auvoustus Did you tell them who you 
were? 

THE cLFRK They knew who J was Thats 
why they wouldnt Jet me up 

avaustus This 1s too silly for anything 
This town wants waking up I made the best 
recruiting speech I ever made in my hfe, and 
not a man joined 

THF clerk What did you expect? You 
told them our gallant fellows is falling at the 
rate of a thousand a day in the big push 
Dying for Little Piffington, you says Come 
and take their places, you says That aint 
the way to recruit, 

auaustus But I expressly told them their 
widows would have pensions 

THE CLERK I heard you Would have been 
all nght sft had been the widows } ou wanted 
to get round 

AUGUSTUS [rising angrily] This town is im- 
habited by dastards I say it with a full sense 
of responsilnhty, dastards! They call them- 
selves Enghshmen, and they are afraid to 
fight. 

THE CLERK Afraid to fight! You should see 
them on a Saturday night 

augustus Yes they fight one another, but 
they wont fight the Germans 

THE CLERK They got grudges again one 
another how can they have grudges agam 
the Huns that they never saw? Theyve no 
imagination thats what itis Brmg the Huns 
here, and theyll quarrel with them fast 
enough 

AUGUSTUS [returning to hts seat mith a grunt 
of disgust} Mfl Theyll have them here if 
theyre not careful [Seated] Have you carned 
out my orders about the war saving? 

THE CLERK Yes 

Avaustus The allowance of petrol has 
been reduced by three quarters? 
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THE CLERK. It has 

auaustus And you have told the motor- 
car people to come here and arrange to start 
munition work now that their motor business 
1s stopped? 

THE CLERK It aint stopped Theyre busier 
than ever 

Auaustus Busy at what? 

THE CLERK Making small cars 

Auaustus New cars! 

THE cLERK The old cars only do twelve 
mules to the gallon. Everybody has to have 
a car that will do thirtyfive now 

Augustus Cant they take the tram? 

THE CLERK There amt no trams now 
Theyve tore up the rails and sent them to 
the front 

avaustus Psha! 

THE CLERK Well, we have to get about 
somehow 

avaustus This is perfectly monstrous Not 
in the least what I mtended 

THE CLERK Hell— 

AUGUSTUS Sir! 

THE cLeRK [expla:m:ng] Hell, they says, 1s 
paved with good intentions 

AUGUSTUS [springing to his feet] Do you 
mean to insinuate that hell is paved mth my 
good intentions—with the good mtentoons 
of His Mayesty’s Government? 

THE CLERK I dont mean to insinuate any- 
thing until the Defence of the Realm Act 
is repealed It amt safe 

avaustus They told me that ths town 
had set an example to all England in the 
matter of economy I came down here to 
promise the Mayor a kmghthood for ‘his 
exertions 

THE CLERK The Mayor! Where do J come 
m? 

Augustus You dont come im You go out 
This 1s a fool of a place I’m greatly disap- 
pointed Deeply disappointed [Flnging him- 
self back into hts chair) Disgusted i 

THE CLERK What more can we do? Weve 
shut up everything. The picture gallery 1s 
shut The museum ıs shut The theatres and 
picture shows 1s shut I havnt seen a movy 
picture for six months. 

auaustus Man, man: do you want to see 
picture shows when the Hun is at the gate? 

THE cLERK [mournfully] I dont now, though 
it drove me melancholy mad at first. I was 
on the point of taking a pennorth of rat 
poison— 
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auaustus Why didnt you? 

THE CLERK Because a friend advised me 
to take to drmk instead That saved my hfe, 
though ıt makes me very poor company m 
the mornings, as [/iccuping] perhaps youve 
noticed, 

auaustus Well, upon my soul! You are 
not ashamed to stand there and confess your- 
self a disgusting drunkard 

THE CLERK Well, what of 1t? We’re at war 
now; and everythmng’s changed Besides, I 
should lose my job here if I stood drinking 
at the bar I’m a respectable man and must 
buy my drink and take ıt home with me 
And they wont serve me with less than a 
quart If youd told me before the war that 
T could get through a quart of whisky m a 
day, I shouldnt have beheved you Thats 
the good of war it brings out powers in a 
man that he never suspected himself capable 
of You said so yourself in your speech last 
mght 

auaustus I did not know that I was talk- 
ing to animbecile You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself There must be an end of this 
drunken slacking I’m gomg to establish a 
new order of things here I shall come down 
every morning before breakfast until things 
are properly in tram Have a cup of coffee 
and two rolls for me here every morning at 
half-past ten. 

THE CLERK You cant have no rolls The 
only baker that baked rolls was a Hun, and 
he’s been interned 

AUGUSTUS, Quite rıght, too And was there 
no Enghshman to take his place? 

THE CLERK There was But he was caught 
spying; and they took hım up to London 
and shot hım 

Augustus Shot an Enghshman! 

THE CLERK Well, 1t stands to reason if the 
Germans wanted a spy they wouldnt employ 
a German that everybody would suspect, 
dont ıt? 

AUGUSTUS [msing agan] Do you mean to 
say, you scoundrel, that an Englshman 3s 
capable of selling ns country to the enemy 
for gold? 

THE CLERK Not as a general thing I wouldnt 
say 1t, but theres men here would sell thei 
own mothers for two coppers if they got the 
chance. 

AUGUSTUS. Beamısh it’s an ill bird that 
fouls 1ts own nest 

THE CLERK. It wasnt me that let Little 
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Piffington get foul J dont belong to the 
governing classes. I only tell you why you 
cant have no rolls 

AUGUSTUS [intensely irritated) Can you tell 
me where I can find an intelligent being to 
take my orders? 

THE cLERK Onc of the street sweepers used 
to teach in the school until it was shut up 
for the sake of economy Will he do? 

avaustus What! You mean to tell me that 
when the lives of the gallant fellows in our 
trenches, and the fate of the British Empire, 
depend on our keeping up the supply of 
shells, you are wasting money on sweeping 
the streets? 

Tue cLerk We have to We dropped it for 
a while, but the mfant death rate went up 
something frightful 

avoustus What matters the death rate of 
Little Piff_ington m a moment lke this? 
Think of our gallant soldiers, not of your 
squalling infants 

THE CLERK If you want soldiers you must 
haye children You cant buy em in boxes, 
hhe toy soldiers 

augustus Beamish the Jong and the short 
of it 1s, you are no patriot Go downstars to 
your office, and have that gas stove taken 
away and replaced by an ordinary grate 
The Board of Trade has urged on me the 
necessity for economizing gas 

THE CLERK Our orders from the Mimster 
of Munutions 1s to use gas instead of coal, 
because ıt saves material Winch 1s it to 
be? 

avaustus [bawhng furiously at hem] Both! 
Dont criticize your orders obey them Yours 
not to reason why yours but to do and die 
Thats war [Cooling down] Have you anything 

else to say? 

THE CLERK Yes I want a mse 

AUGUSTUS (reeling against the table in hus 
horror] A mse! Horatio Floyd Beamish do 
you know that we are at war? 

THE cLERK [ feebly troncal] I have noticed 
something about itin the papers Heard you 
mention ıt once or twice, now I come to 
think of it. 

avaustus Our gallant fellows are dying 
in the trenches, and you want a rise! 

THE CLERK What are they dying for? To 
keep me alive, aint 1t? Well, whats the good 

of that 1f I’m dead of hunger by the time 
they come back? 

avaustus Everybody else 13 making 
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sacrifices without a thought of self, and you— 

Tur curea Not half, they aint Wheres 
the baker's saenfice? Wheres the coal 
merchant's? Wheres the butcher’s? Charging 
me double. thats how they saernfice them- 
selves Well, J want to sacrifice myself that 
way too Just double next Saturday double 
and not a penny less, or no secretary for }ou 
[He stiffens himself shakily, and makes resolutely 
Jor the door} 

auaustus [looking after him contempluously] 
Go miserable pro-German 

THE CLERA [rushing back and facing him) 
Who are you calling a pro-German? 

avaustus Another word, and J charge zou 
under the Act with discouraging me Go 

The clerk blenches and goes out, cored 

The telephone rings 

Auaustus [taking up the telephone receiver) 


Hallo . Yes who are you? . oh, Blucloo, 
asat? = Yes theres nobody in the room 
fire away What? <Aspy! A woman 


Yes I brought 1t down with me Do you 
suppose I’m such a fool as to let it out of 
my hands? Why, it gies a hst of all our anti- 
mrcraft emplacements from Ramsgate to 
Skegness The Germans would give a million 
for it—what? | But how could she possibly 
know about 1t? I havnt mentioned it to a 
soul, except, of course, dear Lucy Oh, 
Toto and Lady Popham and that lot they 
dont count theyre all mght I mean that I 
havnt mentioned it to any Germans 
Pooh! Dont you be nervous, old chap I know 
you think me a fool, but I’m not such a fool 
as all that If she tries to get 1t out of me I'M 
have her in the Tower before you rng up 
again [The clerk returns} Sh-sh! Somebody's 
Just come in ring off Goodbye [He hangs up 
the recerver} 

THE CLERK Are you engaged? [His manner 
1s strangely softened] 

augustus What business 1s that of yours? 
However, if you will take the trouble to read 
the somety papers for this week, you will see 
that I am engaged to the Honorable Lucy 
Popham, youngest daughter of— 

THE cLERk That mnt what I mean Can 
you see a female? 

avaustus Of course I can see a female as 
easily as a male Do you suppose I’m blind? 

THE cLERK You dont seem to follow me, 
somehow Theres a female downstairs what 
you mught call a lady She wants to Lnow 
can you see her if I let her up 
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auaustus Oh, you mean am I disengaged. 
Tell the lady I have just received news of 
the greatest mportance which will occupy 
my entire attention for the rest of the day, 
and that she must write for an appointment 

TuE cerk I'll ask her to explain her 
business to me J aint above tallang to a 
handsome young female when I get the 
chance [gomg] 

auaustus Stop Does she seem to be a 
person of consequence? 

THE CLERK A regular marchioness, if you 
ask me 

avcustus. Hm! Beautrful, did you say? 

THE CLERK A human chrysanthemum, sir, 
beheve me. 

AUGUSTUS Itwillbe extremely inconvenient 
for me to see her, but the country 1s in 
danger; and we must not consider our own 
comfort Think how our gallant fellows are 
suffermg in the trenches! Shew her up [The 
clerk makes for the door, whistling the latest 
popular love ballad] Stop whistlmg mstantly, 
sir This is not a casino 

THE CLERK Aint it? You just wait tl you 
see her [He goes out] 

Augustus produces a mirror, a comb, and a pot 
of moustache pomade from the drawer of the 
writing-table, and sits down before the mirror to 
put some touches to his toilet. 

The clerk returns, devotedly ushering a very 
attractive lady, brillantly dressed She has a 
datnty wallet hanging from her wrist Augustus 
hastily covers up his toilet apparatus with The 
Morning Post, and rises ın an atitude of pompous 
condescension j 

THE CLERK [to Augustus] Here she is [To 
the lady] May I offer you a chair, lady? [He 
places a char at the sriting-table opposite 
Augustus, and steals out on tiptoe] 

augustus Be seated, madam 

THE LaDy [setting down] Are you Lord 
Augustus Highcastle? 

AUGUSTUS [sting also) Madam: I am 

THE LADY [mth awe) The great Lord 
Augustus? 

Auaustus I should not dream of desenb- 
ing myself so, madam; but no doubt I have 
mpressed my countrymen—and [boring 
gallantly] may I say my countrywomen—as 

avıng some exceptonal clams to thew con- 
sideration 

THE LADY [emotionally] What a beautful 
voice you have! 

aucustus What you hear, madam, is the 
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voice of my country, which now takes a 
sweet and noble tone even in the harsh 
mouth of high officialism. 

THE LADY Please goon You express yow- 
self so wonderfully! 

auausTtus It would be strange indeed, if, 
after sittng on thirty-seven Royal Com- 
missions, mostly as charman, I had not 
mastered the art of public expression Even 
the Radical papers have paid me the high 
comaphment of declaring that I am never 
more impressive than when I have nothing 
to say 

THE LaDy. I never read the Radical papers. 
All I can tell you is that what we women 
admire in you is not the politician, but the 
man of action, the heroic warrior, the beau 
sabreur. 

augustus [gloomily] Madam, I beg! Please! 
My mubtary exploits are not a pleasant 
subject, unhappily. 

THE tapy. Oh, I know, I know How 
shamefully you have been treated! What 
ingratitude! But the country 1s with you. 
The women are with you Oh, do you think 
all our hearts did not throb and all our nerves 
thnll when we heard how, when you were 
ordered to occupy that terrible quarry ın 
Hulluch, and you swept into it at the head 
of your men lke a sea-god nding on a tidal 
wave, you suddenly sprang over the top 
shouting “To Berhn! Forward!’”’, dashed at 
the German army single-handed, and were 
cut off and made prisoner by the Huns 

auGcustus. Yes, madam, and what was my 
reward? They said I had disobeyed orders, 
and sent me home Have they forgotten 
Nelson in the Baltic? Has any British battle 
ever been won except by a bold individual 
uutiative? I say nothing of professional 
jealousy. 1t exists in the army as elsewhere; 
but it is a bitter thought to me that the 
recognition demed me by my own country— 
or rather by the Radical cabal in the Cabinet 
which pursues my family with rancorous class 
hatred—that this recognition, I say, came to 
me at the hands of an enemy—of a rank 
Prussian 

THE LADY You dont say so! 

auaustts How else should I be here 
instead of starvmg to death mn Ruhleben> 
Yes, madam: the Colonel of the Pomeranian 
regiment which captured me, after learning 
what I had done, and conversing for an hour 
with me on European politics and mbtary 
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strategy, declared that nothing would induce 
hım to deprive my country of my services, and 
set me frec I offered, of course, to procure 
the release in exchange of a German officer 
of equal quahty, but he would not hear of 
it. He was hind enough to say he could not 
believe that a German officer answering to 
that deseription existed []¥ith emotion} I 
had my first taste of the ingratitude of my 
own country as J made my way back to our 
hnes A shot from our front trench struck 
mein the head I still carry the flattened pro- 
jectile as a trophy. [He throws it on the table, 
the noise it makes testiftes to its neight) Had it 
penetrated to the brun I might never have 
sat on another Royal Commission Fortu- 
nately we have strong heads, we Highcastles 
Nothing has ever penctrated to our brains 
THE LADY How thrilling! How simple! And 
how tragic! But you wil forgive England? 
Remember England! Forgive her 
AUGUSTUS [miik gloomy magnanimity] It will 
make no difference whatever to my services 
to my country Though she slay me, yet will 
I, sf not exactly trust in her, at least take 
my part in her government I am ever at my 
country’s call Whether ıt be the embassy 
an a leading European capital, a governor- 
generalship in the tropics, or my humble 
mission here to make Little Pifflington do 
its bit, I am always ready for the sacnfice 
Whilst England remains England, wherever 
there 18 a public job to be done you will find 
a Highcastle sticking toit And now, madam, 
enough of my tragic personal history You 
have called on business What can I do for 
you? 
THE LADY You have relatives at the 
Foreign Office, have you not? 
AUGUSTUS [haughty] Madam the Foreign 
Office 1s staffed by my relatives exclusively 
THE Lapy Has the Foreign Office warned 
you that you are being pursued by a female 
spy who 1s determined to obtain possession 
of a certain list of gun emplacements— 
Avaustus [tnterrupting her somewhat loftily] 
All that 1s perfectly well known to this 
department, madam 
THE LADY [surprised and rather indignant] Is 
xt? Who told you? Was it one of your German 
brothers-in-law? 
aucustus [tnyured, remonstrating) I have 
only three German brothers-m-law, madam 
Really, from your tone, one would suppose 
that I had several Pardon my sensitiveness 
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on that subyect, but reports are continually 
being circulated that I have been shot as a 
traitor in the courtyard of the Ritz Hotel 
simply because I have German brothers-in- 
law [With feeling] If you had a German 
brother-in-law, madam, you would know 
that nothing else in the world produces so 
strong an anti-German feeling Life affords 
no heener pleasure than finding a brother-in- 
law’s name in the German casualty hist 

THF LAD} Nobody knows that better than 
I Want until you hear what I have come to 
tell you you will understand me as no one 
else could Listen This spy, this woman— 

avaustus [all attention] Yes? 

THE LADY Sheas a German A Hun 

avaustus Yes, yes She would be Con- 
tinue 

THF LaDy She is my sister-in-law 

Auaustus [deferentrally} I see you are well 
connected, madam, Proceed 

tue LaDy Need I add that she is my 
bitterest enemy? 

avaustus May I— [He proffers hus hand 
They shake, fervently From this moment onward 
Augustus becomes more and more confidental, 
gallant, and charming} 

THE Lapy Quite so Well, she 1s an mt- 
mate frend of your brother at the War 
Office, Hungerford Higheastle Blueloo as 
you call hm I dont know why 

AUGUSTUS [explaining] He was onginally 
called The Singing Oyster, because he sang 
drawing-room ballads with such an extra- 
ordinary absence of expression He was then 
called the Blue Point for a season or two 
Finally he became Blueloo 

THE LADY Oh, indeed I didnt know Well, 
Blueloo 1s simply infatuated with my sister- 
in-law, and he has rashly let out to her that 
this lst ıs ın your possession He forgot hım- 
self because he was im a towering rage at its 
bemg entrusted to you his language was 
terrible He ordered all the guns to be shifted 
at once 
i avaustus What on earth did he do that 
or? 

THE LADY I cant imagine But this I know 
She made a bet with him that she would 
come down here and obtam possession of 
that hst and get clean away into the street 
with it He took the bet on condition that 
she brought 1t straight back to him at the 
War Office 

auausrus Good heavens! And you mean 
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to tell me that Blueloo was such a dolt as to 
beheve that she could succeed? Does he take 
me for a fool? 

THE LADY. Oh, mmpossible! He is jealous of 
your intellect The bet is an msult to you 
dont you feel that? After what you have done 
for our country— 

aucustus Oh, never mind that It 1s the 
idiocy of the thing I look at. He'll lose his 
bet, and serve him right! 

THE LaDy You feel sure you will be able to 
resist the siren? I warn you she ıs very 
fascinating 

Avaustus You need have no fear, madam 
I hope she will come and try it on Fascima- 
tion is a game that two can play at For 
centuries the younger sons of the Highcastles 
have had nothing to do but fascinate attrac- 
tive females when they were not sitting on 
Royal Commissions or on duty at Knights- 
bridge barracks By Gad, madam, if the siren 
comes here she will meet her match 

THE LADY. I feel that But if she fails to 
seduce you— 

AUGUSTUS [blushing] Madam! 

THE LaDy [continuing] —from your allegi- 
ance— 

auaustus Oh, that! 

THE Lapy —she will resort to fraud, to 
force, to anything She will burgle your 
office she will have you attacked and garotted 
at night in the street. 

Avaustus Pooh! I’m not afraid 

THE LaDy. Oh, your courage will only 
tempt you into danger She may get the hst 
after all Its true that the guns are moved 
But she would win her bet 

avausrus [cautiously] You did not say that 
the guns were moved. You said that Blueloo 
had ordered them to be moved 

THE LADY Well, that is the same thng, 
isnt it? 

Avaustus Not qute—at the War Office 
No doubt those guns will be moved. possibly 
even before the end of the war 

THE LaDy Then you think they are there 
stall! But of the German War Office gets the 
Hst—and she will copy it before she gives it 
back to Blueloo, you may depend on 1t—all 
1s lost 4 

AUGUSTUS [lastly] Well, I should not go as 
far as that (Lowering his vore) Will you 
swear to me not to repeat what I am going 
to say to you for if the British public knew 
that I had said at, I should be at once hounded 
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down as a pro-German 

THE LADY I will be silent as the grave I 
swear It 

auavusTtus [again taking tt easily} Well, our 
people have for some reason made up their 
minds that the German War Office 1s every- 
thing that our War Office 1s not—that it 
carries promptitude, efficiency, and organiza- 
tion to a pitch of completeness and perfechon 
that must be, in my opinion, destructive to 
the happiness of the staff My own view— 
which you are pledged, remember, not to 
betray—is that the German War Office 1s no 
better than any other War Office. I found 
that opinion on my observation of the 
characters of my brothers-in-law: one of 
whom, by the way, 1s on the German general 
staff I am not at all sure that this hst of gun 
emplacements would receive the smallest 
attention. You see, there are always so 
many more important things to be attended 
to Family matters, and so on, you under- 
stand 

THE LADY Stll, 1f a question were asked 
m the House of Commons— 

auaustus The great advantage of bemg 
at war, madam, 1s that nobody takes the 
shghtest notice of the House of Commons 
No doubt it 1s sometimes necessary for a 
Minister to soothe the more seditious mem- 
bers of that assembly by giving a pledge or 
two, but the War Office takes no notice of 
such things 

THE LADY [staring at hım} Then you thnk 
this hst of gun emplacements doesnt matter!! 

AUGUSTUS By no means, madam It matters 
very much indeed If this spy were to obtain 
possession of the hst, Blueloo would tell the 
story at every dinner table in London, and— 

THE LADY And you might lose your post 
Of course 

avuaustus [amazed and indignant] I lose my 
post! What are you dreaming about, madam? 
How could I possibly be spared? There are 
hardly Highcastles enough at present to fill 
half the posts created by this war No 
Blueloo would not go that far He 1s at least 
a gentleman But I should be chaffed; and, 
frankly, I dont like bemg chaffed. 

THE Lavy. Of course not. Who does? It 
would never do Oh, never, never. 

aucustus I’m glad you see it 1n that hght 
And now, as a measure of secunty, I shall 
put that hst m my pocket [He begins search- 
ing vanly from drawer to drarcer in the wring- 
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table] Where on carth—? What the dickens 
did I—? Thats very odd I— Where the 
deuee—? J thought I had putitin the— Oh 
here 1t 1s! No this 1s Lucy's last letter, 

THE LADY {ciegiacally] Lucy ’s Last Letter! 
What a title for a picture play! 

avaustus [delighted] Yes it 1s, 1sn’t it? 
Lucy appeals to the imagination hke no 
other woman. By the way [handing over the 
letter] I wonder could you read ıt for me? 
Lucy 1s a darhng girl, but I really cant read 
her wnting In London I get the office 
typist to decipher it and make me a typed 
copy, but here there 1s nobody 

THE LAD} [puscling over it] It is really 
almost illegible I think the beginning 1s 
meant for “Dearest Gus ” 

avaustus [eagerly] Yes that is what she 
usually calls me Please go on 

THE LADY [irytng to decipher 1] "What a" — 
‘what a”—oh yes “what a forgetful old"— 
somethng—"you are!” I cant make out the 
word 

Auaustus [greatly interested] Is it bhghter? 
That 1s a favonte expression of hers 

THELADY Ithinkso At all events 1t begins 
with a B (Reading) “What a forgetful old—" 
[She 1s interrupted by a knock at the door] 

Avaustus [tmpattently] Come in {The clerk 
enters, clean shaven and tn khakt, mith an official 
paper and an envelope in his hand) What 1s 
this ridiculous mummery, sir? 

THE CLERK (coming to the table and exhibiting 
hus untform to both] Theyve passed me The 
recruiting officer come for me Ive had my 
two and seven 

avaustus [rising wrathfully] I shall not 
permit it What do they mean by taking my 
office staff? Good God! they will be taking our 
hunt servants next (Confronting the clerk] 
What did the man mean? What did he say? 

THE CLERK. He said that now you was on 
the job we'd want another millon men, and 
he was going to take the old-age pensioners 
or anyone he could get. 

aucustus And did you dare to hnock at 
my door and interrupt my business with this 
lady to repeat this man‘s ineptatudes? 

THE CLERK No I come because the waiter 
from the hotel brought this paper You left 
1t on the coffee-room breakfast-table this 
morning 

THE LaDy [intercepting tt] Its the ist Good 
heavens! 

THE CLERK [proffering the envelope} He says 
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he thinks this is the envelope belonging to ft 

THE LADY [snatching the envelope also) Ycs! 
Addressed to you Lord Augustus! (Augustus 
comes back to the table to look at st} Oh, how 
imprudent! Everybody would guess its im- 
portance with your name on it Fortunately 
I have some letters of my own here [opening 
her walle) Why not hide it in one of my 
envelopes? then no one wall dream that the 
enclosure 1s of any political value [Taking 
oul a letter, she crosses the room towards the 
mindow, whispering to Augustus as she passes 
Jum) Get nd of that man 

auaustus [haughtily approaching the clerk, 
who humorously makes a paralytic attempt to 
stand at attention} Have you any further 
business here, pray? 

THE cirrk Am I to give the waiter any- 
thing, or will you do at y ourself? 

Avoustus Which water 1s 1t? The Enghsh 
onc? 

tur cenk No the one that calls hisself a 
Swiss Shouldnt wonder if he'd made a copy 
of that paper 

AUGUSTUS Keep your impertinent surmises 
to yourself, sr Remember that you are in 
the army now, nnd let me have no more 
of your vihan insubordination Attention! 
Left turn! Quick march! 

THE cLERh [sfolidly] I dunno v hat you mean 

auaustus Go to the guard-room and report 
yourself for disobeying orders, Now do you 
know what I mean? 

THE cLERh Now look here I amt gomg to 
argue with you— 

auaustus Nor I with you Out with you 

He setses the clerk, and rushes kim through 
the door The moment the lady ts left alone, she 
snatches a sheet of official paper from the 
stationery rack, folds tt so that tt resembles the 
list, compares the two to see that they look 
exactly alke, whips the lst into her wallet, and 
substitutes the facsimile for tt Then she hstens 
Jor the return of Augustus. A crash ts heard, as 
of the clerh falling downstairs 

Augustus returns and 1s about to close the door 
when the voice of the clerk ıs heard from below 

THE CLERK I'll have the law of you for this, 
I will 

Aucustus [shouting down to kim) Theres no 
more law for you, you scoundrel Youre a 
soldier now (He shuts the door and comes to the 
lady] Thank heaven, the war has given us the 
upper hand of these fellows at last. Excuse 
my violence, but disciphne ıs absolutely 
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necessary in dealing with the lower middle 
classes 

THE LADY, Serve the insolent creature right! 
Look! I have found you a beautiful envelope 
for the hst, an unmistakeable lady’s envelope. 
[She puts the sham list into her envelope and 
hands it to hum] 

Augustus Excellent Really very clever of 
you [Slyly] Come: would you hke to have a 
peep at the hst [beginning fo take the blank 
paper from the envelope}? 

THE LADY [on the brink of detection] No no. 
Oh, please, no. 

auavsrus Why? It wont bite you [drawing 
it out further] 

THE LADY [snatching at his hand] Stop 
Remember. 1f there should be an inquiry, you 
must be able to swear that you never shewed 
that list to a mortal soul. 

aucustus Oh, that 1s a mere form. If you 
are really cumous— 

THE LaDy I am not I couldnt bear to look 
atit One of my dearest frends was blown to 
pieces by an aircraft gun, and since then I 
have never been able to think of one without 
horror 

AucusTus You mean it was a real gun, and 
actually went off How sad! how sad! [He 
pushes the sham list bach into the envelope, and 
pockets tt] 

THE LADY, Ah! [great sigh of relief] And 
now, Lord Augustus, I have taken up too 
much of your valuable time Goodbye 

Aucustus What! Must you go? 

THE LADY. You are so busy. 

auaustus Yes. but not before lunch, you 
know I never can do much before lunch 
And I’m no good at all in the afternoon 
From five to sıx is my real working time 
Must you really go? 

THE LaDy I must, really I have done my 
business very satisfactorily. Thank you ever 
so much [She proffers her hand] 

AUGUSTUS [shaking tt affectionately as he leads 
her to the door, but first pressing the bell button 
mith ts left handj Goodbye Goodbye So 
sorry to lose you Kind of you to come; but 
there was no real danger You see, my dear 
httle lady, all this talk about war saving, and 
secrecy, and keeping the bhnds down at 
might, and so forth, is all very well, but unless 
it’s carried out with intelhgence, believe me, 
you may waste a pound to save a penny, you 
may let out all sorts of secrets to the enemy; 
you may guide the Zeppelins night on to your 
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own chimneys Thats where the abilty of 
the governing class comes in. Shall the fellow 
call a taxi for you? 

THE LADY. No, thanks: I prefer walking 
Goodbye Again, many, many thanks 

She goes out. Augustus returns to the writing- 
table smilng, and tahes another look at himself 
an the murror. The clerh returns with as head 
bandaged, carrying a poker 

THE CLERK What did you ring for’ [Augustus 
hasttly drops the mirror) Dont you come mgh 
me or IIl split your head with this poker, 
thick as it 1s 

avcustus It does not seem to me an 
exceptionally thick poker. I rang for you to 
shew the lady out 

THE cLERK She’s gone She run out hke a 
rabbit I ask myself, why was she in such 
a hurry? 

THE LADY’S vorce [from the street] Lord 
Augustus Lord Augustus 

THE CLERK. She’s calhng you 

Aucustus [running to the window and throv- 
ing tt up] What is 1t? Wont you come up? 

THE LaDy Is the clerk there? 

Aucustus Yes. Do you want him’ 

THE LADY. Yes 

augustus The lady wants you at the 
window. 

THE CLERK [rushing to the window and putting 
down the poker) Yes, maam? Here I am 
maam What ıs ıt, maam? 

THE LADY. I want you to witness that I got 
clean away mto the street I am coming up 
now. 

The tro men stare at one another. 

THE CLERK Wants me to witness that she 
got clean away into the street! 

aucustus What on earth does she mean? 

The lady returns 

THE LaDy. May I use your telephone? 

aucustus Certamly Certainly [Taking the 
recewver down} What number shall I get you? 

THE LaDy. The War Office, please 

aucustus. The War Office!? 

THE LADY. If you will be so good. 

avoustus But-— Oh, very well [Into the 
receiver] Hallo This is the Town Hall Recrut- 
ing Office. Give me Colonel Bogey, sharp. 

A pause. 

THE cLERK [breaking the patnful stlence] I 
dont think I’m awake. This 1s a dream of a 
movy picture, this 1s 

AUGUSTUS [his ear at the receiver} Shut up, 
wall you? [Into the telephone] What? .. .[ To the 
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latest? Which of them do you think is most 
likely to be in power tomorrow morning? 

SCHNEIDEKIND Well, the provisional govern- 
ment was gomg strong yesterday. But today 
they say that the prime mmister has shot 
himself, and that the extreme left fellow has 
shot all the others 

STRAMMFEST Yes thats all very well; but 
these fellows always shoot themselves with 
blank cartridge. 

SCHNEIDEKIND Still, even the blank cart- 
ndge means backing down I should send 
the report to the Maxımıhamısts 

STRAMMFEST Theyre no stronger than the 
Oppidoshavians, and in my own opimon the 
Moderate Red Revolutionanes are as hkely 
to come out on top as either of them 

SCHNEIDEKIND I can easily put a few carbon 
sheets in the typewriter and send a copy 
each to the lot 

STRAMMFEST. Waste of paper You might 
as well send reports to an infant school [He 
throws lus head on the table mith a groan] 

SCHNEIDEKIND Tired out, sir? 

stramMFEST O Schneidekind, Schneide- 
land, how can you bear to hve? 

SCHNEIDEKIND At my age, sir, I ask my- 
self how can I bear to die? 

STRAMMFEST You are young, young and 
heartless You are excited by the revolution 
you are attached to abstract things hke 
hberty But my family has served the Pan- 
jandrums of Beotia faithfully for seven cen- 
turies The Panjandrums have kept our 
place for us at their courts, honored us, pro- 
moted us, shed their glory on us, made us 
what we are When I hear you young men 
declaring that you are fighting for ervilza- 
thon, for democracy, for the overthrow of 
muhtarism, I ask myself how can a man shed 
his blood for empty words used by vulgar 
tradesmen and common laborers mere wind 
and stink. (He rises, exalted by his theme] A 
king 1s a splendid reality, a man raised above 
us hke a god You can see him; you can kiss 
his hand; you can be cheered by ns smile 
and ternfied by his frown I would have died 
for my Panjandrum as my father died for his 
father. Your toiling milhons were only too 
honored to receive the toes of our boots in 
the proper spot for them when they dis- 
pleased their betters And now what 1s left 
in hfe for me? [He relapses into tas chair dts- 
couraged] My Panjandrum ıs deposed and 
transported to herd with convicts. The army, 
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his pride and glory, 1s paraded to hear sedi- 
tious speeches from penmiess rebels, with 
the colonel actually forced to take the chair 
and introduce the speaker. I myself am made 
Commander-in-Chhef by my own solicitor a 
Jew, Schneidekind! a Hebrew Jew! It seems 
only yesterday that these things would have 
been the ravings of a madman today they 
are the commonplaces of the gutter press 
I hve now for three objects only to defeat 
the enemy, to restore the Panjandrum, and 
to hang my solicitor 

SCHNEIDEKIND Be careful, sir: these are 
dangerous views to utter nowadays, What 
if I were to betray you? 

STRAMMFEST What! 

SCHNEIDEKIND J wont, of course’ my own 
father goes on just hke that, but suppose I did? 

STRAMMFEST [chuckling] I should accuse you 
of treason to the Revolution, my lad, and 
they would immediately shoot you, unless 
youcried and asked to see your mother before 
you died, when they would probably change 
ther minds and make you a brigadier 
Enough [He rises and expands Ins chest] I 
feel the better for letting myself go To 
business [He takes up a telegram, opens tt, 
and 1s thunderstruch by tts contents} Great 
heaven! [He collapses into his chair) ‘This 1s 
the worst blow of all. 

SCHNEIDEKIND What has happened? Are 
we beaten? 

STRAMMFEST Man do you think that a 
mere defeat could stmke me down as this 
news does J, who have been defeated thir- 
teen tames since the war began? O, my 
master, my master, my Panjandrum! [že 
ts convulsed mih sobs] 

SCHNEIDEKIND They have killed hım? 

STRAMMFEST. A dagger has been struck 
through his heart— 

SCHNEIDEXIND Good God! 

STRAMMFEsT —and through mine, through 
mune. 

SCHNEIDERIND [relteved] Oh a metaphorical 
dagger I thought you meant a real one. 
What has happened? 

STRAMMFEST His daughter, the Grand 
Duchess Annajanska, she whom the Pan- 
jandrina loved beyond all her other children, 
has—has—{he cannot finish] 

BCHNEIDEKIND Committed smude? a% 

STRAMMFEST No. Bettermfsshe* Mad "Oh, 
far far betten 77 t47] 1 
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Church? 
STRAMMFEST [shocked] Certainly not Do 
not blaspheme, young man 
SCIINFIDERIND Asked for the vote? 
stramMMFestT J would have given it to her 
with both hands to save her from this 
SCHNEIDFRIND Save her from what? Dash 
it, sir, out with it 
sTRAMMFEST She hasjomedthe Revolution 
SCHNEIDEKIND But so have you, sir Weve 
all jomed the Revolution She doesnt mean 
it any more than we do 
STRAMMFEST Heaven grant you may be 
nght! But that is not the worst She has 
eloped witha youngofficer Eloped,Schneide- 
kind, eloped! 
SCHNEIDERIND [nol particularly impressed} 
Yes, sir 
sTRAMMFEST Annajanska, the beautiful, 
the imnocent, my master’s daughter! [He 
buries his face in his hands} 
The telephone rings 
SCHNEIDERIND [faking the recewer] Yes 
GHQ Yes Dont baw! I’m nota gencral. 
Who 1s 1t speaking? Why didnt you say 
so? dont you know your duty? Next time j ou 
will lose your stripe Oh, theyve made 
you a colonel, have they? Well, theyve made 
me a field-marshal now what have you to 
say? Look here what did you mng up for? 
I cant spend the day here hstening to your 
cheek, What! the Grand Duchess! 
[Strammfest starts] Where did you catch her? 
STRAMMYEST [snaiching the telephone and 
listening for the answer} Speak louder, will 
you I am a General I know that, you 
dolt. Have you captured the officer that was 
with her? Damnation! You shall answer 
for ths you let him go he bribed you 
You must have seen him the fellow1s in the 
full dress court umform of the Panderoba- 
jenshy Hussars I give you twelve hours to 
catch him or. whats that you say about 
the devil? Are you swearing at me, you 
Thousand thunders! [To Schne:dekind| The 
swine says that the Grand Duchess is a devil 
incarnate [Into the telephone] Filthy traitor 
is that the way you dare speak of the 
daughter of our anomted Panjandrum? I'll— 
SCHNEIDEEIND [ pulling the telephone from his 
ips] Take care, sir 
sTRAMMPEST J wont take care I'll have 
ium shot Let go that telephone 
SCHNEIDEKIND But for her own sake, sir-— 
STRANMPEST Eh? 
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scunFipriinp Tor her own sake they had 
better send her here She wall be safe in your 
hands 

STRAMSIFEST [yrelding the receiver} You are 
night Be eisil to lim I should choke [he sits 
down) 

SCHNEIDEKIND [into the telephone) Hullo 
Never mind all that it's only a fellow here 
who has been fooling with the telephone I 
had to leave the room for a moment Wash 
out, and send the girl slong We'll jolly soon 
teach her to behave herself here . Oh, 
youve sent her already Then why the devil 
didnt you say so, you— [Ae hangs up the tele- 
phone angrily] Just fancy they started her 
off this morning and all this 1s because the 
fellow bhes to get on the telephone and hear 
himself talk now that he is a colonel [The 
telephone rings again He snatches the recever 
furiously] Whats the matter now? [To 
the General) It’s our own people downstairs 
{Into the recewer) Here! do you suppose Ive 
nothing clse to do than to hang on to the 
telephone all day? =. Whats that? Not men 
enough to hold her! What do you mean? [To 
the General] She 1s there, sir 

STRAMMFEST Tell them to send her up I 
shall have to receive her without even rising, 
without kissing her hand, to heep up appear- 
ances before the escort It will break my 
heart 

SCHNEIDERIND {into the recever] Send her 
up Tcha! [He hangs up the recewwer] He 
says she 1s half way up already they couldnt 
hold her 

The Grand Duchess bursts into theroom, drag- 
ging mith her two exhausted soldiers hanging on 
desperatelytoherarms Shers enveloped fromhead 
to foot by a fur-lned cloak, and wears a fur cap 

SCHNEIDEKIND [potnting to the bench] At the 
word Go, place your prisoner on the bench 
in a sitting posture, and take your sents right 
and left of her Go 

The two soldiers make a supreme effort to 
force her to sit down She fitngs them back so 
that they are forced to sit on the bench to save 
themselves from falling backwards over tt, and 
ts herself dragged tnto sitting between them The 
second soldier, holding on tight to the Grand 
Duchess mth one hand, produces papers sith 
the other, and waves them towards Schnerdehind, 
who takes them from him and passes them on to 
the General He opens them and reads them with 
a grave expression 

SCHNEIDEKIND Be good enough to watt, 
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prisoner, until the General has read the 
papers on your case 

THE GRAND DUCHESS [to the solders} Let go 
[To Strammfest] Tell them to let go, or I'll 
upset the bench backwards and bash our 
three heads on the floor 

FIRST soLDIER No, little mother Have 
mercy on the poor. 

STRAMMFEST [growling over the edge of the 
paper he ts reading] Hold your tongue. 

THE GRAND DUCHESS [blasıing] Me, or the 
soldier? 

sTRAMMFEST [horrified] The soldier, madam. 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Tell him to let go 

straMMFEST Release the lady 

The soldters take thar hands off her One of 
them wipes his fevered brow. The other suchs 
his wrist 

SCHNEIDEKIND [ fiercely] *ttenton! 

The two soldiers sit up sirffly. 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Oh, let the poor mau 
suck hs wnst. It may be poisoned I bit xt 

sTRAMMFEST [shocked] You bit a common 
soldier! 

GRAND DucHEsS Well, I offered to cauterize 
it with the poker in the office stove But he 
was afraid. What more could I do? 

SCHNEIDEKIND Why did you bite him, 
prisoner? 

THE GRAND DUCHESS He would not let go 

stRaAMMFEST Did he let go when you bit 
him? 

THE GRAND DUCHESS No [Patting the soldier 
on the bach) You should give the man a cross 
for ns devotion I could not go on eating 
him; so I brought him along with me 

STRAMMFEST Prisoner— 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Dont call me pris- 
oner, General Strammfest. My grandmother 
dandled you on her knee 

sTRAMMFEST [bursting tnto tears] O God, 
yes Believe me,my heart 1s what 1t was then 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Your brain also 1s what 
rb was then. I will not be addressed by you 
as prisoner 

STRAMMFEST. I may not, for your own sake, 
call you by your nghtful and most sacred 
tatles What am I to call you? 

THE GRAND DucHESS The Revolution has 
made us comrades Call me comrade 

STRAMMFEST J had rather die 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Then call me Anna- 
janska; and I will call you Peter Piper, as 
grandmamma did 

straumrest [pamfully agitated] Schnade- 
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kind you must speak to her J cannot—[he 
breaks down] 

SCHNEIDEKIND [officially] The Repubhe of 
Beotia has been compelled to confine the 
Panjandrum and Ins family, for ther own 
safety, within certam bounds You have 
broken those bounds 

sTRAMMFEST [talang the word from him] You 
are—I must say 1t~a prisoner What am I 
to do with you? 

THE GRAND DUCHESS You should have 
thought of that before you arrested me. 

STRAMMFEST Come, come, prisoner! do 
you know what will happen to you if you 
compel me to take a sterner tone with you? 

THE GRAND DUCHESS. No. But I know what 
will happen to you 

STRAMNFEST Pray what, prisoner? 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Clergyman’s sore 
throat. 

Schnerdekind splutiers- drops a paper; and 
conceals his laughter under the table 

STRAMMFEST [thunderously] Lieutenant 
Schneidekind 

SCHNEIDEKIND [tn a stifled votce] Yes, sir. 
[The table wbrates visibly] 

STRAMMFEST Come out of it, you fool: 
youre upsetting the mk 

Schnerdektnd emerges, red tn the face mith 
suppressed mrih 

STRANMFEST Why dont you laugh? Dont 
you appreciate Her Impenal Highness’s 
joke? 

SCHNEIDEKIND [suddenly becoming solemn] 
I dont want to, sir. 

STRAMMFEST Laugh at once, sr I order 
you to laugh, 

SCHNEIDERIND [vith a touch of temper] I 
really cant, sir. [He sits down decisively] 

STRAMMFEST [gromling at htm] Yah! (He 
turns empressively to the Grand Duchess] Your 
Imperial Highness desires me to address you 
as comrade? 

THE GRAND DUCHESS [71sing and waving a red 
handherchef| Long live the Revoluton, 
comrade! 

STRAMMFEST [rising and saluting] Prole- 
tanans of all lands, unite Lieutenant 
Schneidekind you will rise and sing the 
Marseillaise. 

SCHNEIDEKIND [rising] But I cannot, sir. 
I have no voice, no ear 

STRANMFEST. Then sit down, and bury 
your shame in your typewnter [Schnerdekind 
sits down] Comrade Annajanska. you have 
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eloped with a young officer 

THE ORAND DUCHESS [astounded] General 
Strammfest you he 

sTRAMMFEST Denial, comrade, is useless 
It is through that officer that your move- 
ments have been traced [The Grand Duchess 
ts suddenly enlightened, and seems amused 
Strammfest continues m a forensic manner} He 
jomed you at the Golden Anchor in Hakons- 
burg You gave us the shp there, but the 
officer was triced to Potterdam, where you 
rejoined him and went alone to Premsy lople 
What have you done with that unhappy 
young man? Where 1s he? 

THE ORAND pUcHESS [pretending to whisper 
an important secret} Where he has always 
been 

STRANMFEST [eagerly] Where 1s that? 

THE GRAND DUCHESS [rmpefuously] In your 
imagination I came alone I am alone 
Hundreds of officers travel every day from 
Hakonsburg to Potterdam What do I know 
about them? 

stramMrest They travel in khaki They 
do not travel in full dress court uniform as 
this man did 

SCHNEIDEKIND Only officers who are elop- 
ing with grand duchesses wear court umform 
otherwise the grand duchesses could not be 
seen with them 

straumresr Hold your tongue [Schnerde- 
hand, tn high dudgeon, folds his arms and retires 
from the conversation The General returns to 
his paper and to his examination of the Grand 
Duchess) Ths officer travelled with your 
passport What have you to say to that? 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Bosh! How could a 
man travel with a woman’s passport? 

STRAMMFEST It is quite simple, as you very 
well know A dozen travellers arnve at the 
boundary The official collects their passports 
He counts twelve persons, then counts the 
passports If there are twelve, he is satisfied 

THE GRAND pucnEss Then how do you know 
that one of the passports was mine? 

srramMrest A waiter at the Potterdam 
Hotel looked at the officer's passport when 
he was 1n his bath It was your passport 

THE GRAND pucuEss Stuff! Why did he not 
have me arrested? 

sTraMMrest When the waiter returned 
to the hotel with the police the officer had 
vanished, and you were there wth your own 
passport They knouted him 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Oh! Strammfest send 
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these men away. I must speak to you alone 

STRAMMFEST (rising tn horror] No this 1s the 
last straw I cannot consent Itis impossible, 
utterly, eternally smposstble, that a daughter 
of the Imperial House should speak to any- 
onc alone, were it even her own husband 

THE GRAND pucitess You forget that there 
1s ah exception She may speak to a child 
alone [She rises] Strammfest you have been 
dandled on my grandmother's knee By that 
gracious action the dowager Panyandmna 
made you a child forever So did Nature, by 
the way I order you to speak to me alone 
Do you hear? order you For seven hundred 
years no member of your family has ever 
disobeyed an order from a member of mine. 
Will you disobey me? 

stnamurest There ss an alternate to 
obedience The dead cannot disobey [fe 
takes out Ins pistol and places the muzzle against 
his temple] 

SCUNEIDERIND [snatching the pistol from him) 
For God's sake, General— 

STRAMMFEST [attacking hım furiously to re- 
cover the weapon} Dog of a subaltern, restore 
that pistol, and my honor 

SCUNFIDEKIND [reaching out mith the pistol 
to the Grand Duchess] Take it quick he 1s as 
strong as a bull 

THE GRAND pucitess (snatching tf] Aha! 
Leave the room, all of you except the General 
At the double! hghtning! electricity! [she 
Jires shot after shot, spatiering bullets about the 
ankles of the soldiers They fly precipitately 
She turns to Schnerdekind, who has by this time 
been flung on the floor by the General] You too 
[He scrambles up) March [He fres to the door] 

SCHNEIDEKIND [turning at the door} For your 
own sake, comrade— 

THE GRAND DUCHESS [:ndignantly] Comrade! 
Youll! Go [She fires two more shots He 
vanishes] 

STRAMMFEST [making an tmpulsive movement 
towards her} My Imperial Mastress— 

THE QRAND DUCHESS Stop Ihave one bullet 
left, if you attempt to take this from me 
[putting the pestol to her temple] 

STRAMMFEST [recotling, and covering his eyes 
with his hands] No no put it down put it 
down. I promise everything I swear any- 
thing, put it down, I implore you 

THE GRAND Ducuess [throwing tt on the table] 
There! 

sTRAMMPEST [uncovering his eyes] Thank 
God! 
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THE GRAND DUCHESS [gently] Strammfest: 
I am your comrade Am I nothing more to 
ou? 
ý STRAMMFEST [ falling on hts knee] You are, 
God help me, all that 1s left to me of the only 
power I recognize on earth [he kesses her hand] 
THE GRAND DUCHESS ({1ndulgently| Idolater! 
When will you learn that our strength has 
never been in ourselves, but ın your illusions 
about us? [She shakes off her kindliness, and 
stts down tn his char) Now tell me, what are 
your orders? And do you mean to obey them? 
STRAMNFEST (starting like a goaded ox, and 
blundering fretfully about the room] How can 
I obey six different dictators, and not one 
gentleman among the lot of them? One 
of them orders me to make peace with 
the foreign enemy Another orders me to 
offer all the neutral countnes 48 hours to 
choose between adopting his views on the 
single tax and being instantly mvaded and 
anminjated A third orders me to go to a 
damned Sociahst Conference and explain 
that Beotia will allow no annexations and 
no indemnities, and merely wishes to estab- 
hsh the Kingdom of Heaven on Earth 
throughout the umverse [He finshes behind 
Schnerdekind’s charr] 
THE GRAND DUCHESS Damn ther trifling! 
STRAMMFEST I thank Your Imperial High- 
ness from the bottom of my heart for that 
expression Europe thanks you 
THE GRAND bucHEss M’yes, but—{rising] 
Strammfest you know that your cause—the 
cause of the dynasty—as lost 
STRAMMFEST You must not say so It is 
treason, evenfrom you [He sinks, discouraged, 
tnto the charr, and covers his face mith his hand] 
THE GRAND DUCHESS Do not deceive your- 
self, General never agam will a Panjandrum 
reign ın Beotia, [She walks slowly across the 
room, brooding bitterly, and thinkang aloud] 
We are so decayed, so out of date, so feeble, 
so wicked in our own despite, that we have 
come at last to will our own destruction 
STRAMMFEsT You are uttering blasphemy 
THE GRAND pucuess. All great truths begin 
as blasphemies. All the king’s horses and all 
the king’s men cannot set up my father’s 
throne again If they could, you would have 
Aone it, would you not? 
STRAMMFEST God knows I would! 
THE GRAND DUCHESS You really mean that? 
You would keep the people in ther hopeless 
squalid misery? you would fill those infamous 
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prisons again with the noblest spmts in the 
land? you would thrust the msing sun of 
hberty back into the sea of blood from which 
1t has nsen? And all because there was in the 
muddle of the dirt and ughness and horror a 
httle patch of court splendor in which you 
could stand with a few orders on your umform 
and yawn day after day and mght after mght 
in unspeakable boredom until your grave 
yawned wider stall, and you fell mto ıt be- 
cause you had nothing better to do. How 
can you be so stupid, so heartless? 

STRAMMFEST You must be mad to think 
of royalty in such a way I never yawned at 
court. The dogs yawned, but that was be- 
cause they were dogs they had no magma- 
tion, no ideals, no sense of honor and digmty 
to sustain them 

THE GRAND DucHEss My poor Strammfest 
you were not often enough at court to tire 
of 1t You were mostly soldiering, and when 
you came home to have a new order pinned 
on your breast, your happiness came through 
looking at my father and mother and at me, 
and adoring us Was that not so? 

STRAMMFEST Do you reproach me with it? 
I am not ashamed of ıt 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Oh, ıt was all very 
well for you, Strammfest But think of me, 
of me! standing there for you to gape at, and 
knowing that I was no goddess, but only a 
gurl lke any other grl! It was cruelty to 
animals you could have stuck up a wax doll 
or a golden calf to worship; 1t would not have 
been bored 

STRAMMFEsST Stop, or I shall renounce my 
allegiance to you I have had women flogged 
for such seditious chatter as ths 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Do not provoke me to 
send a bullet through your head for remind- 
ing me of it 

STRAMMFEST You always had low tastes 
You are no true daughter of the Panyan- 
drums you are a changeling, thrust into the 
Panjandrina’s bed by some profligate nurse. 
I have heard stones of your childhood. of 
how— 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Ha, ha! Yes. they took 
me to the circus when I was a child It was 
my first moment of happiness, my first 
glimpse of heaven I ran away and jomed 
the troupe They caught me and dragged 
me back to my gilded cage, but I had tasted 
freedom, and they never could make me 
forget ıt 
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STRAMMrEST Freedom! To be the slave of 
an acrobat! to be exhibited to the public! to— 

THE GRanD puciFss Oh, I was trained to 
that. I had learnt that part of the business 
at court 

aTRAMMFEST You had not been taught to 
strip yourself half naked and turn head over 
heels— 

THE GRAND pucness Man I wanted toget 
nd of my swaddhng clothes and turn head 
over heels [wanted to, [wanted to, I wanted 
to Ican do it still Shall I do it now? 

stramMrest If you do, I swear I wil 
throw myself from the window so that I may 
meet your parents in heaven without having 
my medals torn from my breast by them 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Oh, you are incorng- 
ible You are mad, infatuated You will not 
beheve that we royal divmities are mere 
common flesh and blood even when we step 
down from our pedestals and tell you our- 
selves what a fool you are I will argue no 
more with you I will use my power Ata 
word from me your men will turn against 
you already half of them do not salute you, 
and you dare not pumsh them you have to 
pretend not to notice it 

STRAMMPEST It 1s not for you to taunt me 
with that if 2t 18 so 

THE GRAND bDucHeEss, [haughtly] Taunt! I 
condescend to taunt! To taunt a common 
General! You forget yourself, sir 

sTraMMresT [dropping on hts knee submis~ 
swely| Now at last you speak hke your royal 
self 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Oh, Strammfest, 
Strammfest, they have dnven your slavery 
{nto your very bones Why did you not spit 
im my face? 

BTRANMFEST [rising miih a shudder] God 
forbid! 

THE GRAND DucHEss Well, since you will 
be my slave, take your orders from me I 
have not come here to save our wretched 
family and our bloodstained crown I am 
come to save the Revolution 

STRAMMFEST Stupid as I am, I have come 
to thnk that I had better save that than 
save nothing But what will the Revolution 
do for the people? Do not be decerved by the 
fine speeches of the revolutionary leaders 
and the pamphlets of the revolutionary 
wnters How much hberty 1s there where 
they have gained the upper hand? Are they 
not hanging, shooting, impmsomng as much 
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as ever we did? Do they ever tell the people 
the truth? No ifthe truth docs not suit them 
they spread hes stead, and make it n cerime 
to tell the truth 

THF GNAND puctiFss Of course they do 
Why should they not? 

stramsrrst (hardly able to beleve his ears] 
Why should they not! 

THE ORAND DUCHESS Yes why should they 
not? We didit You didit, whipon hand you 
flogged women for teaching children to read 

STRAMMFEST To read sedition To read 
Karl Marx 

THF Gnanp pucirss Pshaw! How could 
they learn to rend the Bible without learn- 
ing to read Karl Marx? Why do you not 
stand to your guns and justify what you did, 
instead of making silly excuses Do you sup- 
pose J think flogging a woman worse than 
flogging 2 man? I, who am a woman myself] 

STRAMMFEST I am at a loss to understand 
your Imperial Highness You secem to me to 
contradict yourself 

TIF GRAND DUCHESS, Nonsense! I say that 
if the people cannot govern themselves, they 
must be governed by somebody. If they wil 
not do their duty without bemg half forced 
and half humbugged, somebody must force 
them and humbug them Some energetic 
and capable minority must always be m 
power Well, I am on the side of the energetic 
minority whose principles I agree with The 
Revolution is as cruel as we were, but its 
tums are my aims Therefore I stand for the 
Revolution 

STRAMMYEST You do not know what you 
are saying This is pure Bolshevism Are 
you, the daughter of a Panjandrum, a 
Bolshevist? 

THE ORAND DUCHESS I am anything that 
will make the world less hke a pnson and 
more hke a circus 

strammFEesT Ah! You still want to be a 
circus star 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Yes, and be billed as 
the Bolshevik Empress Nothing shall stop 
me You have your orders, General Stramm- 
fest save the Revolution 

strammrest What Revolution? Which 
Revolution? No two of your rabble of revolu- 
tiomists mean the same thing by the Revolu- 
tion. What can save a mob in which every 
man is rushing in a different direction? 

THE GRAND DUCHESS I will tell you The 
war can save it. 
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STRAMMFEST The war? 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Yes, the war Only a 
great common danger and a great common 
duty can unite us and weld these wrangling 
factions into a sohd commonwealth 
- STRAMMFEST Bravo! War sets everything 
nght J have always said so But what is a 
umted people without a united army? And 
what can I do? I am only a soldier I cannot 
make speeches; I have won no victories they 
will not rally to my call [again he sinks into 
his chair mth las former gesture of discourage- 
ment] 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Are you sure they will 
not rally to mine? 

STRAMNFEST Oh, if only you were a man 
and a solder! 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Suppose I find you a 
man and a soldier? 

STRAMMFEST [riseng tn a fury] Ah! the 
scoundrel you eloped with! You think you 
will shove this fellow mto an army command, 
over my head Never 
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uf tn front of a regiment] I know that this man 
alone can rouse the army to enthusiasm 

STRAMMFEST Delusion! Folly! He is some 
circus acrobat, and you are im love with him 

THE GRAND DUCHESS I swear I am not in 
love wıth hım I swear I will never marry 
hm. 

STRAMMFEST. Then who 1s he? 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Anybody in the world 
but you would have guessed long ago He 1s 
under your very eyes 

STRAMMEFEST [staring past her right and left] 
Where? 

THE GRAND DUCHESS 
window 

He rushes to the ntndow, looking for the officer 
The Grand Duchess takes off her cloak and 
appears wn the uniform of the Panderobajensky 
Hussars. 

STRAMMFEST [peering through the mndon 
Where 1s he? I can see no one 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Here, silly 

STRANMFEST [turning] You! Great Heavens! 


Look out of the 


TRE GRAND DUCHESS You promised every- | The Bolshevik Empress! 
thing. You swore anything [She marches as THE END 
XXX 
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PART I 
IN THE BEGINNING 
ACTI 


The Garden of Eden Afternoon An immense 
serpent ts sleeping mith her head buned in a 
iluck bed of Johnswort, and her body coiled in 
apparently endless rings through the branches 
of a tree, whch ıs already mell gronn, for the 
days of creation have been longer than our rechon- 
ing She ıs not yet visible to anyone unaware of 
her presence, as her colors of green and brown 
make a perfect camouflage Near her head a low 
rock shews above the Johnswort 

The rock and tree are on the border of a glade 
tn which les a dead fawn all awry, its nech beng 
broken Adam, crouching with one hand on the 
rock, is staring tn consternaton at the dead body 
He has not noticed the serpent on lts left hand. 
He turns lus face to his right and calls excitedly. 

ADA Evel Evef 

Eve's voice What is it, Adam? 


apam Come here Quick Something has 
happened 

EVE [running mm] What? Where? [Adam 
points to the famn) Oh! [She goes to tt, and he 
is emboldened to go mith her) What is the 
matter with its eyes? 

Apan It is not only its eyes. Look. [He 
kicks 1t] 

EvE Oh dont! Why doesnt 1t wake? 

ADAM., I dont know Itis not asleep 

EvE Not asleep? 

apam Try. 

EVE [trying to shake it and roll ıt over] It 1s 
suff and cold 

anas Nothing will wake 1t 

EvE It has a queer smell Pah! [She dusts 
her hands, and draws away from 11] Did you 
find 1t hke that? ; 

avan No. It was playing about, and 1t 
tripped and went head over heels It never 
stirred agan Its neck ıs wrong [he stoops to 
hft the nech and shew her}. 

EVE. Dont touch it, Come away from it 
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They both retreat, and contemplate it from a 
few steps’ distance arith groning repulsion 

EVE Adam 

ADAM Yes? 

EVE, Suppose you were to trip and fall, 
would you go hke that? 

ava’ Ugh! [Ie shudders and sts down on 
the rock] 

EVE [throwing herself on the ground beside 
tum, and grasping his knee) You must be care- 
ful Promise me you will be careful 

Apa’ What is the good of being careful? 
We have to hive here for ever Think of what 
for ever means! Sooner or later I shall tmp 
and fall It may be tomorrow, it may be after 
as many days as there are leaves m the gar- 
den and grams of sand by the river No 
matter some day I shall forget and stumble 

Eve Itoo 

ADAM [horrified] Oh no, no I should be 
alone Alone for ever You must never put 
yourself in danger of stumbling You must 
not move about. You must sit still I will 
tahe care of you and bring you what you 
want 

EVE [turning away from him mith a shrug, 
and hugging her ankles] I should soon get 
tred of that Besides, if 1t happened to you, 
I should be alone I could not sit still then 
And at last ıt would happen to me too 

apam And then? 

EvE Then we should be no more There 
would be only the things on all fours, and 
the birds, and the snakes 

ADAM That must not be 

Eve. Yes that must not be But 1t might 
be 

apan No I tell youit must not be I know 
that it must not be 

eve We both knowit How do we know it? 

apam There 1s a voice in the garden that 
tells me things 

Eve The garden is full of voices sometimes 
They put all sorts of thoughts into my head 

apam To me there 1s only one voice It is 
very low, but it 1s so near that it 1s hke a 
whisper from withm myself There 1s no 
mistaking ıt for any voice of the birds or 
beasts, or for your voice 

EVE, Ít 18 strange that I should hear voices 
from all sides and you only one from within 
But I have some thoughts that come from 
withm me and not from the voices The 
thought that we must not cease to be comes 
from within. 
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ADAM [despainngly] But we shall cease to 
be We shall fall like the fawn and be broken 
[Rising and moving about im hus agitation] I 
cannot bear this knowledge I will not have 
it. It must not be, I tell you Yet I do not 
know how to prevent it. 

EvE That is just what F feel, but it 1s very 
strange that you should say so- there is no 
pleasing you You change your mind so often 

ADAM [scolding her] Why do you say that? 
How have I changed my mind? 

FvF You say we must not cease to exist. 
But you used to complain of having to exist 
always and for ever You sometimes sit for 
hours brooding and silent, hating me in your 
heart. When I ask you what I have done to 
you, you say you are not thinking of me, but 
of the horror of haying to be here for ever 
But I know very well that what you mean is 
the horror of having to be here with me for 
ever 

Aapan Oh! That is what you think, 1s 1t? 
Well, you are wrong [Ile sts down again, 
sullaly] It is the horror of having to be with 
myself for ever I hke you, but I do not hke 
myself I want to be different, to be better; 
to begin agam and again, to shed myself as a 
snake sheds its shm I am tired of myself 
And yct I must endure myself, not for a day 
or for many days, but for ever That 15 a 
dreadful thought That 1s what makes me sit 
brooding and silent and hateful. Do you 
never think of that? 

Eve No I do not think about myself what 
1s the use? I am what I am nothing can alter 
that I think about you 

Apa’ You should not. You are always 
spying on me I can never be alone You 
always want to know what I have been doing 
It is a burden You should try to have an 
existence of your own, mstead of occupymg 
yourself with my existence 

EvE Ihave to thnk about you You are 
lazy you are dirty you neglect yourself you 
are always dreaming you would eat bad food 
and become disgusting 1f I did not watch you 
and occupy myself with you And now some 
day, in spite of all my care, you will fall on 
your head and become dead 

anan Dead? What word is that? 

EVE [pomtng to the fawn] Like that. I call 
it dead 

ADAM [rising and approaching 1 slowly] 
There 1s something uncanny about it 

EVE [jo:ng him] Oh! It 1s changing into 
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little white worms 

apan Throw ıt mto the mver. It is un- 
bearable 

Eve I dare not touch 1t 

ADAM, Then I must, though I loathe it 
It 1s poisoning the aw [He gathers tts hooves 
in his hand and carnes t away in the direction 
_ from which Eve came, holding st as far from 

ham as possible] 

Eve looks after them for a moment; then, nth 
a shwer of disgust, sits down on the rock, brood- 
ing The body of the serpent becomes wsible, 
glomng mth wonderful new colors. She rears 
her head slowly from the bed of Johnswort, and 
speaks mto Eve’s ear wn a strange seductwely 
musical whisper. 

THE SERPENT Eve 

EVE [startled] Who 1s that? 

THE SERPENT It 1s I I have come to shew 
you my beautiful new hood See [she spreads 
a magnificent amethystine hood]! 

EVE [admiring xt] Oh! But who taught you 
to speak? 

THE SERPENT You and Adam [I have crept 
through the grass, and hidden, and hstened 
to you 

EvE That was wonderfully clever of you 

THE SERPENT I am the most subtle of all 
the creatures of the field 

EvE Your hood ıs most lovely [She strokes 
wt and pets the serpent} Pretty thing! Do you 
love your godmother Eve? 

THE SERPENT I adore her [She hchs Eve's 
nech with her double tongue] 

EVE [peting her] Eve’s wonderful darling 
snake, Eve will never be lonely now that her 
snake can talk to her 

THE SNAKE I can talk of many things I am 
very wise It was I who whispered the word 
> you that you did not know. Dead Death 

1e 

EVE [shuddering] Why do you remind me 
of it? I forgot ıt when I saw your beautiful 
hood You must not remind me of unhappy 
things 

THE SERPENT, Death is not an unhappy 
thing when you have learnt how to conquer 
1t 

EvE How can I conquer it? 

THE SERPENT. By another thing, called 
birth i 
EvE What? [Trying to pronounce st] B- 
ua [Trying to p 1 

THE SERPENT Yes, birth 

EVE What ıs birth? 
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THE SERPENT The serpent never dies 
Some day you shall see me come out of this 
beautiful skin, a new snake with a new and 
loveher skin That ıs birth 

Eve I have seen that It ıs wonderful 

THE SERPENT If I can do that, what can I 
not do? I tell you I am very subtle When 
you and Adam talk, I hear you say “Why?” 
Always “Why?” You see things, and you 
say “Why?” But I dream things that never 
were; and I say “Why not?” I made the word 
dead to deserıibe my old skm that I cast when 
I am renewed [I call that renewal being born 

EvE Born is a beautiful word 

THE SERPENT Why not be born again and 
again as I am, new and beautiful every time? 

EvE I! It does not happen that 1s why 

THE SERPENT That ıs how, but it 1s not 
why Why not? 

EvE But I should not hke ıt It would be 
nice to be new again, but my old skin would 
he on the ground looking just lke me; and 
Adam would see 1t shrivel up and— 

THE SERPENT, No He need not. There ıs a 
second birth 

EvE A second birth? 

THE SERPENT Listen I will tell you a great 
secret I am very subtle, and I have thought 
and thought and thought. And I am very 
wilful, and must have what I want, and I 
have willed and willed and willed And I 
have eaten strange things stones and apples 
that you are afraid to eat. 

EvE You dared! 

THE SERPENT I dared everything And at 
last I found a way of gathering together a 
part of the hfe m my body— 

EVE What 1s the hfe? 

TRE SERPENT That which makes the 
difference between the dead fawn and the 
live one. 

Eve What a beautiful word! And what a 
wonderful thing! Life 1s the loveliest of all 
the new words 

THE SERPENT Yes. 1t was by meditating on 
Life that I gained the power to do miracles 

EVE Mhracles? Another new word 

THE SERPENT. À miracle is an impossible 
thing that 3s nevertheless possıble Some- 
thing that never could happen, and yet does 
happen 

EvE Tell me some miracle that you have 
done. 

THE SERPENT. I gathered a part of the hfe 
in my body, and shut 2t into a tiny white case 
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made of the stones I had eaten 

EvE And what good was that? 

THE SERPFNT I shewed the little case to the 
sun, and left it in its warmth And 3 burst, 
and a little snake ewe out, and it became 
bigger and bigger from day to day until it 
was as big as I That was the second Mirth 

EvE Oht That is too wonderful It stirs 
mside me It hurts 

THE SERPFNT It nearly tore me asunder 
Yet Iam alive, and can burst my skin and 
renew myself as before Soon there will be 
as many snakes in Eden as there are scales 
on my body Then death will not matter 
this snake and that snake will die, but the 
snakes will hve 

eve But the rest of us will die sooner or 
later, hke the fawn And then there will 
be nothing but snakes, snakes, snakes every- 
where 

THE SERPENT That must not be I worship 
you, Eve I must have something to worship 
Something quite different to myself, like you 
There must be something greater than the 
snake 

Eve Yes it must not be Adam must not 
perish You are very subtle tell me what 
to do 

THE SERPENT Thnk Will Eat the dust 
Tack the white stone bite the apple you 
dread The sun will give hfe 

eve I do not trust the sun I will give life 
myself I will tear another Adam from my 
body if I tear my body to pieces in the act 

THE SERPENT Do Dare it Everything 1s 
possible everything Listen I am old I am 
the old serpent, older than Adam, older than 
Eve I remembered Lihth, who came before 
Adam and Eve I was her darhng as I am 
yours She was alone there was no man with 
her She saw death as you saw it when the 
fawn fell, and she knew then that she must 
find out how to renew herself and cast the 

skin hke me She had a mighty wil she 
strove and strove and willed and willed for 
more moons than there are leaves on all the 
trees of the garden Her pangs were ternble 
her groans drove sleep from Eden She said 
1t must never be again that the burden of 
renewing hfe was past bearmg that 1t was 
too much for one And when she cast the 
skin, lo! there was not one new Lahth but 
two one hke herself, the other hke Adam 
You were the one Adam was the other 

EvE But why did she divide into two, and 
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make us different? 

THF SFRPFNT J tell you the labor 1s too 
much for one, Two must share it 

rvr Do you mean that Adam must share 
1t mth me? He will not He cannot bear pain, 
nor take trouble with his body 

TUF SFRPFNT Ie need not There will be 
no pain for lum He will implore you to let 
lum do Ins share He will be in your power 
through Ins desire 

Fyr Then I will do it But how? How did 
Lilith work this miracle? 

THF sEnPFNT She imagined it 

Fvr What is amagined? 

THE SPRPENT She told ıt to me as a mar- 
vellous stor} of something that never hap- 
pened to a Lrlith that never was She did 
not know then that imapnation 1s the be- 
ginning of creation You imagine what jou 
desire, you will what you imagine, and at 
last you create what you will 

FvF. How can I create out of nothing? 

THF SFRPFNT Everything must have been 
ereated out of nothing Look at that thick 
roll of hard flesh on your strong arm! That 
was not always there you could not climb 
a tree when I first saw you But you willed 
and tried and willed and tried, and your will 
created out of nothing the roll on your arm 
until you had your desire, and could draw 
yourself up with one hand and sent 5 ourself 
on the bough that was above your head 

EvE That was practice 

THE SERPENT Tlnngs wear out by practee 
they do not grow byat Your har streams n 
the wind as 1f 1t were trying to stretch itself 
further and further But it does not grow 
longer for all its practice in streaming, be- 
cause you have not willed 1t so When Lilith 
told me what she had imagined m our silent 
language (for there were no words then) I 
bade her desire 1t and will it, and then, to 
our great wonder, the thing she had desired 
and willed created itself ın her under the 
urging of her will Then I too willed to renew 
myself as two instead of one, and after many 
days the miracle happened, and I burst from 
my shm with another snake interlaced mth 
me, and now there are two imagmations, 
two desires, two wills to create with 

evn To desire, to imagine, to will, to create 
That 1s too long a story Find me one word 
for it all you, who are so clever at words 

THE SERPENT In one word, to conceive 
That 1s the word that means both the be- 
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ginnmg in imagmation and the end in , empty. 


creation 

rve Dind me a word for the story Lihth 
mmagmed and told you m your silent lan- 
guage the story that was too wonderful to 
be true, and yet came true 

THE SERPENT A poem 

EvE Find me another word for what Lihth 
was to me 

THE SERPENT She was your mother 

Eve And Adam’s mother? 

THE SERPENT. Yes 

EvE [about to rese] I will go and tell Adam 
to conceive 

THE SERPENT [laughs]!!! 

EVE [jarred and startled) What a hateful 
noise! What is the matter with you? No one 
has ever uttered such a sound before 

THE SERPENT Adam cannot conceive 

EVE Why? 

THE SERPENT Lihth did not mmagine him 
so He can magme. he can will he*can 
desire he can gather ns hfe together for a 
great spring towards creation: he can create 
all things except one, and that one 1s his own 
kind 

EVE Why did Lihth keep this from him? 

THE SERPENT. Because if he could do that 
he could do without Eve 

EvE Thatis true Itis I who must conceive. 

THE SERPENT Yes By that hes tied to you. 

EVE And I to hım! 

THE SERPENT. Yes, until you create another 
Adam 

EvE I had not thought of that You are 
very subtle But ıf I create another Eve he 
may turn to her and do without me I will 
not create any Eves, only Adams 

THE SERPENT They cannot renew them- 
selves without Eves Sooner or later you 
will die hke the fawn; and the new Adams 
will be unable to create without new Eves 
You can magine such an end; but you can- 
not desire it, therefore cannot will at, there- 
fore cannot create Adams only. 

Eve. If I am to die hke the fawn, why 
should not the rest die too? What do I care? 

THE SERPENT Life must not cease That 
comes before everything It 1s silly to say 
you do not care You do care It is that care 
that will prompt your umaginatin; inflame 
your desires, make your will irresistible, 
and create out of nothing. 

EVE [thoughtfully] There can be no such 
thing as nothmg The garden is full, not 


THE SERPENT I had not thought of that 
Thats a great thought Yes theres no such 
thing as nothing, only things we cannot see. 
The chameleon eats the aw 

eve I have another thought: 4'#ivpst\tell xt 
to Adam [Calling] Adam! Adaih!.Coo-ee! 

ADAM’s voice Coo-ee! eye 

EvE Ths will please him, and cure his fits 
of melancholy 

THE SERPENT. Do not tell him yet I have 
not told you the great secret 

EVE What more is there to tell? It is I who 
have to do the miracle 

THE SERPENT No he, too, must desire and 
will, But he must give his desire and his will 
to you. 

EVE How? 

THE SERPENT That 1s the great secret 
Hush! he 1s coming 

ADAM [returning] Is there another vore in 
the garden besides our voices and the Voice? 
I heard a new voice 

EVE [rising and running to hım] Only think, 
Adam! Our snake has learnt to speak by 
hstemng to us 

avant [delighted] Is 1t so? [He goes past her to 
the stone, and fondles the serpent} 

THE SERPENT [7esponding affectronately] It 1s 
so, dear Adam 

eve But I have more wonderful news than 
that. Adam. we need not hive for ever. 

ADAM [dropping the snake’s head in his excite- 
ment} What! Eve: do not play with me about 
this. If only there may be an end some day, 
and. yetnoend! If only I canbereheved of the 
horror of having to endure myself for ever! 
If only the care of this termble garden may 
pass on to some other gardener! If only the 
sentinel set by the Voice can be relieved! 
If only the rest and sleep that enable me to 
bear it from day to day could grow after 
many days mto an eternal rest, an eternal 
sleep, then I could face my days, however 
long they may last Only, there must be 
some end, some end. I am not strong enough 
to bear etermty 

THE SERPENT. You need not lve to see 
oe summer; and yet there shall be no 
en 

apa. That cannot be. 

THE SERPENT. It can be. 

EVE It shall be. 

THE SERPENT. Its Kull me; and you will 
find another snake in the garden tomorrow, 
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You will find more snakes than there are 
fingers on zour hands 
EVE I will make other Adams, other Eves 
ADAM J tell you you must not make up 
stones about this It cannot happen 
THF senpentT I can remember when you 
were yourself a thing that could not happen 
Yet jou are 
ADAM [struck] That must be true [Ze sits 
down on the stone] 
THE SENPFNT I will tell Eve the seeret, and 
she will tell it to you 
apa The secret! [He turns gucl ly towards 
the serpent, and tn domg #0 puts his foot on 
something sharp} Oh! 
EVE What is it? 
avast [rubbing hts foot} A thistle And there, 
next to it, a bnar And nettles, too! I am 
tured of pulling these things up to keep the 
garden pleasant for us for ever 
THE senPeNT They do not grow very fast 
They will not overrun the whole garden for 
alongtime not until you have lard downy our 
burden and gone to sleep for ever Why 
should you trouble yourself? Let the new 
Adams clear a place for themselves 
apam Thats very true You must tell us 
your secret You see, Eve, what a splendid 
thing it 1s not to have to live for ever 
EVE [throming herself down arsconteniedly 
and plucking at the grass) That ıs so hke a man 
The moment you find we need not last for 
ever, you talk as if we were going to end 
today You must clear away some of those 
hornd things, or we shall be scratched and 
stung whenever we forget to look where we 
are stepping 
apam Oh yes, some of them, of course 
But only some I will clear them away to- 
morrow 
THE SERPENT [laughs]!!! 
ADaM That 1s a funny noise to make I hhe 
it 
EVE I donot Why do you make it again? 
THE SERPENT Adam has invented some- 
thing new He has invented tomorrow You 
will invent things every day now that the 
burden of immortality 1s hfted from you 
sve Immortahty? What 1s that? 
THE SERPENT My new word for haying to 
hve for ever 
Eve The serpent has made a beautiful 
word for being Living 
apa Make me a beautiful word for doing 
thins tamorrow for that surelv is a great 
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and blessed invention 

THE SERPENT Procrastination 

Fyr That is a swect word I wsh I had a 
serpent’s tongue 

THE SFRPENT That may come too Every- 
thing 1s possible, 

ADAM [springing up tn sudden terror] Oh! 

FvF What 1s the matter now? 

apam’ My rest! My escape from hfe! 

tur senPrNT Death That is the word 

apa. There is a ternble danger in this 
procrastination 

evF What danger? 

anas IfI put off death until tomorrow, I 
shall never dic There 1s no such day as to- 
morrow, and never can be 

THF SFRPFNT I am very subtle, but Man 
is deeper in Ins thought than I am The 
woman knows that there is no such thing as 
nothing the man knows that there is no 
such day as tomorrow I do well to worsmp 
them 

apa. If I am to overtake death, I must 
appoint a real day, not a tomorrow When 
shall I dic? 

EvE You may die when I have made an- 
other Adam Not before But then, as soon 
as you hke [She rises, and passing behind him, 
strolls off carelessly to the tree and leans against 
tt, stroking a ring of the snake} 

aban There necd be no hurry even then 

EVE Isee you will putit off untal tomorrow 

apam And you? Will you die the moment 
you have made a new Eve? 

eve Why should I? Are you eager to be 
nid of me? Only justnow you wanted metosit 
stilland never move lest I should stumble and 
die ike the fawn Now you no longer care 

ADaM It does not matter so much now 

EvE [angrily to the snake) This death that 
you have brought into the garden 1s an evil 
thing He wants me to die 
Pile serrent [to Adam] Do you want her to 

e? - 
apam No Itis I who am to die Eve must 
not die before me I should be lonely 

EvE You could get one of the new Eves 

apait That ıs true But they might not be 
quite the same They could not I feel sure 
of that They would not have the same 
memories They would be—I want a word 
for them 

THE SERPENT Strangers 

Apam Yes that 1s a good hard word 
Strangers 
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zve. When there are new Adams and new 
Eves we shall hve in a garden of strangers 
We shall need each other [She comes quickly 
behind hım and turns up his face to her} Do not 
forget that, Adam Never forget 1t 

apam Why should I forget 1t? It 1s I who 
have thought of 1t 

Eve I, too, have thought of somethmg 
The fawn stumbled and fell and died But 
you could come softly up behind me and 
{she suddenly pounces on lus shoulders and 
throws Iam forward on his face] throw me 
down so that I should die I should not dare 
to sleep 1f there were no reason why you 
should not make me die 

ADAN [scrambling up tn horror] Make you 
diel!!! What a fnghtful thought! 

THE SERPENT Kall, kıl, kall, kall That ıs the 
word 

EvE The new Adams and Eves mght kill 
us. I shall not make them [She szts on the roch 
and pulls him down besede her, clasping him to 
her mith her right arm] 

THE SERPENT You must. For 1f you do not 
—there will be an end 
Fapa No they will not kill us they will 
R g as Ido There is something agamst 1t. 
&3 “Voice m the garden will tell them that 
* Ry must not kill, as 1t tells me 

THE SERPENT The voice in the garden 1s 
your own voice 

ADAM It is, and it 1s not It 1s something 
greater than me I am only a part of ıt ` 

EVE The Vore does not tell me not te kll 
you Yet I do not want you to die before me. 
No voice 1s needed to make me feel that 

ADAM [throning hus arm round her shoulder 
uth an expression of angursh] Oh no thot is 
plain without any voice. There + COU ing 
that holds us together, some*® COMSUME} a, 
no word— made ana 

THE SERPENT Love Love IXJ. grams, 
apam Thatıs too short a word for LRPERPR: 
thing = 

THE SERPENT [laughs]!!! t 

EVE [turning tmpattently to the snake} That 
heart-bitng sound again! Do not doit Why 
do you do 1t? ’ 

THE SERPENT, Love may be too long a word 
for so short a thing soon But when itis short 
it will be very sweet 

ADAM [ruminating] You puzzle me My old 
trouble was heavy, but ıt was simple Tuese 
wanders that you promise to do may tangle 
up my being before they bring me the gift 
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of death I was troubled with the burden of 
eternal being, but I was not confused in my 
mind If I did not know that I loved Eve, at 
least I did not know that she mht cease to 
love me, and come to love some other Adam 
and desire my death. Can you find a name 
for that knowledge? 

THESERPENT Jealousy Jealousy. Jealousy 

Anam A hideous word T 

EVE [shakeng hım) Adam you must not 
brood You think too much 

ADAM [angrily] How can I help brooding 
when the future has become uncertain? Any- 
thing is better than uncertamty. Life has 
become uncertain Love is uncertain Have 
you a word for this new misery? 

THE SERPENT Fear Fear lear 

apam Have you a remedy for st? 

THE SERPENT Yes Hope Hope Hope 

ADAN What ıs hope? 

THE SERPENT. As long as you do not know 
the future you do not know that 1t will not 
be happier than the past That is hope 

ADAM It does not console me Fear 1s 
stronger ın me than hope I must have cer- 
tamty [He rises threatentngly| Give it to me, 
or I will kill you when next I catch you 
asleep 

EVE [throning her arms round the serpent] 
My beautiful snake Chie How can you 
even think such a horror? 

ADAM Fear will drive me to anything The 


` serpent gave me fear Let it now give me 


certainty or go in fear of me À 

THE SERPENT. Bind the future by your will 
Make a vow 

apam What is a vow? 

THE SERPENT Choose a day for your death; 
and resolve to die on that day. Then death 
1s no longer uncertam but certain Let Eve 
vow to love you until your death Then love 
will be no longer uncertain 

Anam Yes that is splendid. that will bind 
the future 

EVE [dtspleased, turning away from the ser- 
pent] But it will destroy hope. 

apam [angrily] Be silent, woman Hope 1s 
wicked Happiness ıs wicked Certainty 1s 
blessed 

HE SERPENT What 1s wicked? You have 
invented a word 

apax Whatever I fear to do is wicked 
Listen to me, Eve; and you, snake, bsten 
too, that your memory may hold my vow. I 
will hve a thousand sets of the four seasons— 
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You will find more snakes than there are 
fingers on your hands 

Eve I will make other Adams, other Eves, 

ADaM I tell you you must not make up 
stories about this It cannot happen 

THE SERPFNT I can remember when you 
were yourself a thing that could not happen 
Yet you are 

avant [struck] That must be true [He sits 
don on the stone} 

TRE SERPENT J wili tell Ese the secret, rnd 
she will tell it to you 

anam The secret! [He turns quickly towards 
the serpent, and ın doing so puts his foot on 
something sharp} Oh! 

EvE What is it? 

ADAN [rubbing Ars foot] A thistle And there, 
next to 1t, n briar And nettles, too! I am 
fared of pulbng these things up to keep the 
garden pleasant for us for ever 

THE SERPENT They do not grow very fast 
They will not overrun the whole garden for 
a longtime not until you have laid downy our 
burden and gone to sleep for ever Why 
should you trouble yourself? Let the new 
Adams clear a place for themselves 

apam That is very true You must tell us 
your secret You see, Eve, what a splendid 
thing it 3s not to have to live for ever 

Eve [throming herself down dtscontentedly 
and plucking at the grass) That 1s so hke a man 
The moment you find we need not last for 
ever, you talk as if we were going to end 
today You must clear away some of those 
horrid things, or we shall be scratched and 
stung whenever we forget to look where we 
are stepping 

Apam Oh yes, some of them, of course 
But only some I will clear them away to- 
morrow 

THE SERPENT [laughs]! 

ApAM That 1s a funny noise to make I hke 
it 

EvE I donot. Why do you make it again? 

THE SERPENT Adam has invented some- 
thing new He has invented tomorrow You 
will invent things every day now that the 
burden of mmortahty 1s bfted from you 

eve Immortalhty? What 1s that? 

THE SERPENT My new word for having to 
live for ever 

Eve The serpent has made a beautiful 
word for being Living 

apam Make me a beautiful word for doing 
things tomorrow, for that surely 1s a great 
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and blessed invention 

THF SFRPFNT Procrastination 

FvF That is a sweet word I wish I had a 
serpent’s tongue, 

TUF sFRPENT That may come too Every- 
thing 1s possible, 

ADAM [Springing tp tn sudden terror] Oh! 

EvF What is the matter now? 

apamnt’ My rest! My eseape from hfe! 

TUF senPFNT Denth That is the word 

apa’ There is a ternble danger in this 
procrastination 

rve What danger? 

anam If I put off death until tomorrow, I 
shall never die There is no such day as to- 
morrow, and never ean be 

TUF SFRPFST I am very subtle, but Man 
is deeper in Ins thought than I am The 
woman knows that there 1s no such thing as 
nothing the man knows that there 1s no 
such day as tomorrow [I do well to worship 
them 

apam If I am to overtake death, I must 
appoint a real day, not a tomorrow When 
shall I die? 

EVE You may die when I have made an- 
other Adam Not before But then, as soon 
as you hhe [She rises, and passing behind him, 
strolls off carelessly to the tree and leans against 
tt, stroking a ring of the snake] 

apam. There necd be no hurry even then 

EVE I see you will put it off until tomorrow 

ADaM And you? Wall you die the moment 
you have made anew Eve? 

Eve Why should I? Are you eager to be 
nd of me? Only just now you wanted me tosit 
stilland ney ermove lest I should stumble and 
die lke the fawn Now you no longer care 

ADAM It does not matter so much now 

Eve [angrily to the snake] This death that 
you have brought into the garden ıs an evil 
thing He wants me to die 

THE SERPENT [to Adam] Do you want her to 
die? : 

anam No It1s I who am to die Eve must 
not die before me I should be lonely 

Eve You could get one of the new Eves 

anan That is true But they might not be 
quite the same They could not I feel sure 
of that They would not have the same 
memones. They would be—I want a word 
for them 

THE SERPENT Strangers 

Apam Yes that is a good hard word 
Strangers 
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reve. When there are new Adams and new 
Eves we shall-hve mm a garden of strangers 
We shall need each other [She comes quechly 
behind hım and turns up hes face to her] Do not 
forget that, Adam Never forget it 

apa’ Why should I forget 1? It 1s I who 
have thought of ıt. 

zve I, too, have thought of something 
The fawn stumbled and fell and died But 
you could come softly up behnd me and 
[she suddenly pounces on tuas shoulders and 
throws ium forward on hs face] throw me 
down so that I should die I should not dare 
to sleep if there were no reason why you 
should not make me die 

avant [scrambling up in horror] Make you 
de!!! What a frightful thought! 

THE SERPENT Koll, kill, koll, kol That is the 
word. 

EvE. The new Adams and Eves might kill 
us I shall not make them [She sts on the roch 
and pulls lum down beside her, clasping him to 
her mith her night arm) 

THE SERPENT You must For xf you do not 

here will be an end 
E apa No they will not kill us they will 
n u as I do There is something agaist it. 
3 Voice in the garden will tell them that 
g J must not kill, as 1t tells me 
THE SERPENT The voice in the garden 1s 
your own voice 

apam Itas, and it 1s not It is something 
greater than me I am only a part of it 

EVE The Voice does not tell me not te kill 
you Yet I do not want you to die before me 
No voice 1s needed to make me feel that 

ava [throwing his arm round her shoulder 
with an expression of angush) Oh ng 


pen a any voice. There 26 con 
at holds us together, some 
no word— j ' ee 


m 
THE SERPENT Love Love Hae. A 
Adam That is too short a word for & von 
thing 
THE SERPENT (laughs|"! 


EVE [turning impatiently to the snalt] That 
heart-biting sound again! Do not do Why 
do you do 1? 


THE SERPENT Love may be too] 
for so short a thin eee 


g soon But when itis sh 
1t will be very sweet Parore 


ADAM [ruminat 

trouble = rating] You puzzle me My old 
Wonders that 
Up my b 
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of death I was troubled with the burden of 
eternal being; but I was not confused in my 
mind If I did not know that I loved Eve, at 
least I did not know that she might cease to 
love me, and come to love some other Adam 
and desire my death. Can you find a name 
for that knowledge? 

THE SERPENT Jealousy. Jealousy Jealousy 

ADAM A hideous word : 

EVE [shaking hım] Adam you must not 
brood You think too much 

ADAN [angrily| How can I help brooding 
when the future has become uncertain? Any- 
thing 1s better than uncertainty Life has 
become uncertain Love 1s uncertain Have 
you a word for this new misery? 

THE SERPENT Fear., Fear Fear 

ADAN Have you a remedy for it? 

THE SERPENT Yes Hope Hope Hope 

apam What ıs hope? 

THE SERPENT Ås long as you do not know 
the future you do not know that it will not 
be happier than the past That 1s hope 

apan It does not console me. Fear is 
stronger ın me than hope I must have cer- 
tamty [He rises threatenıngly] Give 1t to me, 
or I wll kill you when next I catch you 
asleep 

EVE [thromng her arms round the serpent] 
My beautiful snake Gh~.e How can you 
even think such a horror? 

AnaM Fear will drive me to anything The 


~serpent gave me fear Let it now give me 


certainty or go m fear of me 

THE SERPENT Bind the future by your will 
Make a vow. 

apas What ıs a vow? 

THE SERPENT Choose a day for your death; 
and resolve to die on that day Tien death 
1s no longer uncertam but çerfain Let Eve 
vow to love you until your death Then love 
will be no longer uncertaim 

apam Yes thatis splendid that wil bind 
the future 

EVE [d:spleased, tarning arcay from the ser- 


pent] But xt will destroy hope. 


apam [angrily] Be silent, woman. Hope is 
wicked Fiappmess is wicked. Certainty is 
blesset 

-THE SERPENT What is wicked? You have 
iny ented a word 

apa’ Whatever I fear to do is wicked. 


vy, but 1t was sample TiNese | Listen to me, Ese; and you, snake, listen 


too. that your memory may hold mr vow. I 


ting before they bring rane the gift | will live a thousand sets of the four seasons— 
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Tite SERPENT Yenrs. Years 

ADAM I will hve a thousand 5 cars; and then 
I will endure no more I will die and take my 
rest. And I will love Eve all that time and 
no other woman 

tve And if Adam heeps Ins vow I will love 
no other man until he dies 

THE serrent You have both invented 
marnage And what he will be to you and 
not to any other woman 1s husband, and 
what you will be to him and not to any other 
man 1s wife 

ADAM [tnsitnctively moving his hand towards 
er] Husband and wife 

EVE [slipping her hand tnto jus] Wife and 
husband 

THE sERPENT [laughs]!"! 

Eve [snatching herself loose from Adam] Do 
not make that odious noise, I tell you 

apam Do not listen to her the noise is 
good it hghtens my heart You are a jolly 
snake But you have not made a vow yet 
What vow do you make? 

THE SERPENT I make no vows I take my 
chance 

apas Chance? What does that mean? 

THE SERPENT It means that I fear cer- 
tamty as you fear uncertainty It means that 
nothing 1s certain but uncertainty If I bind 
the future I bmd my will If 1 bind my will I 
strangle creation 

Eve Creation must not be strangled I tell 
you I will create, though I tear mysolf to 
pieces in the act 

apas Be silent, both of you I will bind 
the future I will be delivered from fear [To 
Eve] We have made our vows, and if you 
must create, you shall create within the 
bounds of those vows You shall not hsten to 
that snake any more Come [he seizes her by 
the hair to drag heraway] 

eve Let me go, you fool It has not yet 
told me the secret 

avaM [releasing her] 
a fool? 

Eve I do not know the ‘ard came to me 
It 1s what you are when you forjyet and brood 
and are filled with fear Let us listen to the 
snake 

apa’ No I am afraid of 1t. I feel as 

ground were giving way under my feet when 
it speaks Do you stay and hsten to 1t 

THE SERPENT [laughs]!!! 

ADAM [brightening] That noise takes away 
fear Funny The snake and the woman are 
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gomg to whisper secrets, [Ie chuckles and 
goes away slowly, laughing his first laugh) 

evr Now the sceret The 'seeret. [She sis 
on the rock nnd throws her arms round the ser- 
pent, who begins whispering to her] 

Live's face lights up sith intense interest, 
which increases until an expression of over- 
whelmng repugnance takes its place She buries 
her face tn her hands 


ACT II 


A fem centuries laler Morning An oans in 
Mesopotamia Close at hand the end of a log 
house abuts on a hilchen garden Adam ts digging 
in the mddle of the garden On his right, Eve 
stts on a stool in the shadow of a tree by the door- 
way, spinning flac Iter mheel, which she turns 
by hand, ts a large disc of heavy rood, practtc- 
ally a fly-wheel dt the opposite side of the 
garden ıs a thorn brake mith a passage through tt 
barred by a hurdle 

The bro are scantily and carelessly dressed in 
rough linen and leaves They have lost their 
youth and grace, and Adam has an unkempt 
beard and gaggedly cut hair, but they are strong 
andım the prıme of lıfe Adam looks worried, hike 
a farmer Eve, better humored (having given up 
worrying), sis and spins and thinks 

A waN’s vorce. Hallo, mother! 

EVE [looking across the garden towards the 
Aurdle} Were 1s Cain 

ADAM [uttering a grunt of disgust]!!! [Te goes 
on digging without raising his head} 

Cain kicks the hurdle out of his way, and 
strides into the garden In pose, voice, and dress 
he ıs insistenily rarhke He 1s equipped mth a 
hugep cear and broad brass-bound leather shteld, 
jag AM htu: tiger's head wth bull's horns, he 
wed= [angrily i cloak with gold brooch over a 
lof have brougthe claws dangling, lus feet are 
, hg He want brass ornaments, his shins are 
s THESE? pieaves, and hus bristling military 
moustac ve glistens mouth orl To hts parents he has 
the self assertive, not-quite-at-ease manner ofa 
revoltet son who knows that he ts not forgrven 
nor ap roved of 

CAIN [to Adam] Still digging? Always dig 
dig, dig Sticking im the old furrow No pre 

| no advanced ideas! no adventures! 
What should I besfI had stuck to the digging 
u taught me? 
at What are you now, with your she) 
Yar, and your brother’s blood cryi) 
+ ~=amst you? 
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carn. I am the first murderer’ you are only 
the first man Anybody could be the first 
man it is as easy as to be the first cabbage. 
To be the first murderer one must be a man 
of spirit. 

apa Begone Leave us ın peace The 
world 1s wide enough to keep us apart. 

Eve Why do you want to drive hm away? 
He 1s mme F made hm out of my own body. 
I want to see my work sometimes 

anam You made Abel also He killed Abel 
Can you bear to look at hım after that? 

cain Whose fault was it that I kled Abel? 
Who mvented kaling? Did I? No’ he m- 
vented it himself I followed your teaching. 
I dug and dug and dug I cleared away the 
thstles and bnars I ate the fruts of the 
earth I hved in the sweat of my brow, as you 
do I was a fool But Abel was a discoverer, 
a man of ideas, of spirits a true Progressive 
He was the discoverer of blood. He was the 
mventor of luling He found out that the 
fire of the sun could be brought down by a 
dewdrop He invented the altar to keep the 
fire ahve He changed the beasts he killed 
into meat by the fire on the altar. He kept 
himself ahve by eating meat His meal cost 
him a day’s glonous health-giving sport and 
an hour’s amusmg play with the fire You 
learnt nothing from him you drudged and 
drudged and drudged, and dug and dug and 
dug, and made me do the same. I envied bis 
happiness, ns freedom I despised myself 
for not dong’as he did instead of what you 
did He became so happy that he shared his 
meal with the Voice that had whispered all 
his inventions to him He said that the Voice 
was the voice of the fire that cooked his faf 1, 
and that the fire that could cook could also 
eat It was true I saw the fire consume the 
food on his altar Then I, too, made an altar, 
and offered my food on it, my grains, my 
roots, my frmt Useless. nothing happened. 
He laughed at me; and then came my great 
idea why not kill him as he killed the beasts? 
I struck, and he died, just as they did Then 
I gave up your old silly drudging ways, and 
hved as he had hved, by the chase, by the 
laling, and by the fire Am I not better than 
you? stronger, happier, freer? 

ADAN You are not stronger. you are 
Shorter mm the wind: you cannot endure You 
have made the beasts afraid of us; and the 
Snake has invented poison to protect herself 
against you I fear you myself If you take a 
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step towards your mother with that spear of 
yours I will strike you with my spade as you 
struck Abel. 

EVE He will not stnke me. He loves me. 
anan He loved his brother But he killed 
him 

cain I do not want to kill women I do not 
want to kill my mother And for her sake I 
will not kll you, though I could send this 
spear through you without coming within 
reach of your spade But for her, I could not 
resist the sport of trying to lull you, m spite 
of my fear that you would kill me I have 
striven with a boar and with a hon as to 
which of us should kill the other I have 
striven with a man. spear to spear and shield 
to smeld It 1s termble, but there is no joy 
hke ıt I call it fightmg He who has never 
fought has never hved That 1s what has 
brought me to my mother today 

apax What have you to do with one 
another now? She 1s the creator, you the 
destroyer. 

cain. How can I destroy unless she 
creates? I want her to create more and more 
men aye, and more and more women, that 
they may ın turn create more men I have 
umagmned a glorious poem of many men, of 
more men than there are leaves on a thou- 
sand trees I will divide them into two great 
hosts, One of them I will lead; and the other 
will be led by the man I fear most and desire 
to fight and lull most And each host shall 
try to kill the other host Think of that! all 
those multitudes of men fighting, fighting, 
lalhng, killing! The four nvers running with 
blood! The shouts of triumph! the howls of 
rage! the curses of despair! the shneks of 
torment! That will be hfe undeed hfe hved 
to the very marrow. burning, overwhelming 
hfe Every man who has not seen 1t, heard 1t, 
felt 1t, msked it, will feel a humbled fool an 
the presence of the man who has 

Eve And J' I am to be a mere convenience 
to make men for you to kill! 

ADAM Or to kill you, you fool 

cain. Mother the making of men is your 
right, your risk, your agony, your glory, your 
tnumph You make my father here your 
mere convenience, as you call ıt, for that 
He has to dig for you, sweat for you, plod for 
you, like the ox who helps him to tear up the 
ground or the ass who carries his burdens for 
him. No woman shall make me live my 
father's hfe I will hunt I vill fight and stnve 
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to the very bursting of my sinews When I 
have slain the boar at the risk of my hfe, I 
will throw 1t to my woman to cook, and give 
her a morsel of it for her pams She shall 
have no other food, and that will make her 
my slave And the man that slays me shall 
have her for Ins booty Man shall be the 
master of Woman, not her baby and her 
drudge 

Adam throws down his spade, and stands 
looking darkly at Eve 

Eve Are you tempted, Adam? Does this 
seem a better thing to y ou than love between 
us? 

cain What does he know of love? Only 
when he has fought, when he has faced terror 
and death, when he has striven to the spend- 
ing of the last rally of his strength, can he 
know what 1t 1s to rest in love in the arms of 
awoman Ask that woman whom you made, 
whois also my wife, whether she would have 
me as I was in the days when I followed the 
ways of Adam, and was n digger and a 
drudge? 

EVE [angrily thromng down her distaff] What! 
You dare come here boasting about that 
good-for-nothing Lua, the worst of daughters 
and the worst of wives! You her master! You 
are more her slave than Adam’s ox or your 
own sheep-dog Yorsooth, when you have 
slain the boar at the rish of your hfe, you will 
throw her a morsel of if for her pams! Ha! 
Poor wretch do you think I do not know her, 
and know you, better than that? Do you nisk 
your hfe when you trap the ermine and the 
sable and the blue fox to hang on her lazy 
shoulders and make her look more like an 
animal than a woman? When you have to 
snare the httle tender birds because 1t 15 too 
much trouble for her to chew honest food, 
how much of a great warrior do you feel then? 
You slay the tiger at the nsk of your hfe, but 
who gets the striped skin you have run that 
risk for? She takes 1t to he on, and flings you 
the carrion flesh you cannot eat You fight 
because you think that your fighting makes 
her admire and desire you Fool she makes 
you fight because you bring her the orna- 
ments and the treasures of those you have 
slain, and because she 1s courted and pro- 
prttated with power and gold by the people 
who fear you You say that J make a mere 
convemence of Adam I who spm and keep 
the house, and bear and rear children, and 
am a woman and not a pet ammal to please 
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men and prey on them! What are you, you 
poor slave of a painted face and a bundle of 
skunk’s fur? You were a man-child when I 
bore you Lua was a woman-child when I 
bore her What have you made of yourselves? 

CAIN Èlelting hus spear fall into the crook of his 
shld arm, and tnerling hes maustacke] There 
18 someting Ingher than man There is hero 
and superman 

EVE Superman! You are no superman. you 
are Anti-Man you are to other men what 
the stont ıs to the rabbit; and she 1s to you 
what the leech 1s to the stoat. You despise 
your father, but when he dies the world will 
be the richer because he hved When you 
dic, men will saz, “He was a great warnor, 
but it would have been better for the world 
if he had never been born ” And of Lua they 
will say nothing, but when they think of her 
they will spit. 

cas She is a better sort of woman to lve 
with than you If Lua nagged at me as you 
are nagging, and as you nag at Adam, I 
would beat her blach and blue from head to 
foot I have done it too, slave as you say I 
am 

EVE. Yes, because she looked at another 
man And then you grovelled at her feet, 
and cried, and begged her to forgive you, 
and were ten times morc her slave than ever; 
and she, when she had fimshed screaming 
and the pun went off a httle, she forgave 
you, did she not? 

cain She loved me more than ever That 
as the true nature of woman 

EVE [now plying hem maternally] Love! You 
call that love! You call that the nature of 
wannn! My boy this is neither man nor 
woman nor love nor hfe You have no real 
strength in your bones nor sap in your flesh 

catn Hal! [he serzes hts spear and sroings tt 
muscularly] 

Eve Yes you have to twirl a stick to feel 
your strength you cannot taste hfe without 
making 1t bitter and boiling hot you cannot 
love Lua until her face 1s painted, nor feel 
the natural warmth of her flesh until you 
have stuck a squirrel’s fur on 1t You can 
feel nothing but a torment, and bebeve 
nothing but a he You will not raise your 
head to look at all the miracles of hfe that 
surround you, but you will run ten miles to 
see a fight or a death 

apam Enough smd Let the boy alone 

caIn Boy! Hal hal 
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Eve (to Adam] You think, perhaps, that his 
way of hfe may be better than yours after 
all You are still tempted Well, will you 
pamper me as he pampers his woman? WH 
you lull tigers and bears until I have a heap 
of ther skins to lounge on? Shall I paint my 
face and let my arms waste into pretty soft- 
ness, and eat partridges and doves, and the 
flesh of kids whose milk you will steal for me? 

Apax You are hard enough to bear with 
as you are. Stay as you are, and I will stay 
as I am 

cary You neither of you know anything 
about life You are simple country folk. You 
are the nurses and valets of the oxen and 
dogs and asses you have tamed to work for 
you Icanraise you out of that Ihave a plan 
Why not tame men and women to work for 
us? Why not bring them up from childhood 
never to know any other lot, so that they 
may believe that we are gods, and that they 
are here only to make hfe glorious for us? 

ADAN [impressed] That 1s a great thought, 
certainly, 

EVE [contemptuously] Great thought! 

anam Well, as the serpent used to say, 
why not? 

EVE Because I would not have such 
wretches m my house Because I hete crea- 
tures with two heads, or with withered hmbs, 
or that are distorted and perverted and un- 
natural I have told Cain already that he 1s 
not a man and that Lua ıs not a woman they 
are monsters And now you want to make 
still more unnatural monsters, so that you 
may be utterly lazy and worthless, and that 
your tamed human animals may find work 
a blasting curse A fine dream, truly! [To 
Can} Your father 1s a fool skn deep, but 
you are a fool to your very marrow, and your 
baggage of a wife 1s worse 

apam Why am I a fool? How am I a greater 
fool than you? 

EVE You said there would be no 
because the Voice would tell our children 
that they must not kill Why did it not tell 
Cain that? 

cain It did, but I am not a child to be 
afraid of a Voice The Voice thought I was 
nothing but my brother’s keeper It found 
that I was myself, and that 1t was for Abel 
to be himself also, and look to himself He 
was not my keeper any more than I was his 
why did he not loll me? There was no more 
to prevent him than there was to prevent 
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me ıt was man to man, and I won. I was the 
first conqueror 

anas What did the Voice say to you when 
you thought all that? 

cain Why, it gave me right It said that 
my deed was as a mark on me, a burnt-in 
mark such as Abel put on his sheep, that no 
man should slay me. And here I stand un- 
slam, whilst the cowards who have never 
slain, the men who are content to be their 
brothers’ keepers instead of thear masters, 
are despised and rejected, and slain hke 
rabbits He who bears the brand of Can 
shall rule the earth When he falls, he shall 
be avenged sevenfold. the Voice has said 1t; 
so beware how you plot against me, you and 
all the rest 

ADAN Cease your boastng and bullying, 
and tell the truth Does not the Voice tell 
you that as no man dare slay you for murder- 
ing your brother, you ought to slay yourself? 

cain No 

apa, Then there 1s no such thing as divine 
justice, unless you are lying. 

cain, I am not lying I dare all truths. 
There 1s divine justice For the Voice tells 
me that I must offer myself to every man 
to be killed 1f he can lnllme Without danger 
I cannot be great That is how I pay for 
Abel’s blood. Danger and fear follow my 
steps everywhere Without them courage 
would have no sense And it is courage, 
courage, courage, that raises the blood of 
life to crumson splendor 

ADAM [picking up his spade and preparing to 
dig agun) Take yourself off then This spilen- 
dıd hfe of yours does not last for a thousand 
years, and I must last for a thousand years. 
When you fighters do not get killed in fight- 
ing one another or fighting the beasts, you, 
die from mere evil in yourselyes Your flesh 
ceases to grow hke man’s flesh it grows like 
a fungus on a tree. Instead of breathing, you 
sneeze, or cough up your insides, and wither 
and perish Your bowels become rotten, your 
har falls from you, your teeth blacken and 
drop out; and you die before your tme, not 
because you will, but because you must. I 
will dig, and hive. 

cary And pray, what use is this thousand 
years of hfe to you, you old vegetable? Do 
you dig any better because you have been 
digging for hundreds of years? I have not 
lived as long as you, but I know all there is 
to be known of the craft of digging By quit- 
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ting at I have set myself free to learn nobler 
crafts of which ou know nothing I know the 
craft of fighting and of hunting 1n a word, 
the craft of Jalling. What certainty hase you 
of your thousand years? I could kill both of 
you, and you could no more defend 3 our- 
selves than a couple of sheep I spare you, 
but others may hill you Why not hve bravely, 
and die early and make room for others? 
Why, I—II that know many more crafts than 
either of you, am tired of myself when I am 
not fighting or hunting Sooner than face a 
thousand years of ıt I should kill myself, as 
the Voice sometimes tempts me todo already 
apam Liar you denied just now that it 
called on you to pay for Abel’s hfe with your 
own 
cain The Voice does not speak to me as 
at does to you IJ am a man you are only 
a grown-up child One does not speak to a 
child as to aman And a man does not hsten 
and tremble in silence He replies he makes 
the Voice respect hm im the end he dictates 
what the Voice shall say 
ApamM May your tongue be accurst for such 
blasphemy! 
eve Keep a guard on your own tongue, 
and do not curse my son It was Lihth who 
did wrong when she shared the labor of 
creation so unequally between man and wife 
If you, Cain, had had the trouble of making 
Abel, or had had to make another man to 
replace him when he was gone, you would 
not have killed hm you would have nsked 
your own life to save his That 1s why all this 
empty talk of yours, which tempted Adam 
just now when he threw down his spade and 
listened to you for a while, went by me like 
foul wind that has passed over a dead body 
That 1s why there 1s enmity between Woman 
the creator and Man the destroyer I know 
you I am your mother You are idle you 
are selfish Itas long and hard and painful to 
create life it is short and easy to steal the 
hfe others have made When you dug, you 
made the earth hve and bring forth as I hve 
and bring forth It was for that that Lilith 
set you free from the travail of women, not 
for theft and murder 
cain The Devil thank her for it! I can make 
better use of my tıme than to play the hus- 
band to the clay beneath my feet. 
anas Devil? What new word 1s that? 
caw Hearken to me, old fool I have never 
in my soul hstened willingly when you have 
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told me of the Voice that whispers to you 
There must be two Voices. one that gulls 
and despises you, and another that trusts 
and respects me I call yours the Devil Mine 
I call the Voice of God 

anast Mine is the Voice of Life’ yours the 
Voice of Death 

cain Be it so For it whispers to me that 
death is not really death that it is the gate 
of another life a hfe infimtely splendid and 
intense a hfe of the soul alone a life without 
clods or spades, hunger or fatigue— 

FteE Selfish and idic, Caim I know 

cars Selfish, yes a hfe in which no man 
is his brother’s keeper, because Ins brother 
can keep himself But am I idle? In reyecting 
your drudgery, have I not embraced evls 
and agonics of which 3 ou know nothing? The 
arrow 3s hghter in the hand than the spade, 
but the energy that drives at through the 
breast of a fighter is as fire to water com- 
pared with the strength that dnves the spade 
into the harmless dirty clay. My strength 
is as the strength of ten because my heart 
1s pure. 

apam What 1s that word? What is pure? 

cain Turned from the clay Turned up- 
ward to the sun, to the clear clean heavens 

Anast The heavens arc empty, child The 
earth is fruitful The carth feeds us It gives 
us the strength by which we made you and 
all mankind Cut off from the clay which you 
despise, you would perish miserably 

cain I revolt against the clay I revolt 
against thefood You say it gives us strength 
does 1t not also turn into filth and smite us 
with diseases? I revolt against these births 
that you and mother are so proud of They 
drag us down to the level of the beasts If 
that 1s to be the last thing as it has been the 
first, let mankind pernsh If I am to eat hke 
a bear, if Lua 1s to bring forth cubs hhe a 
bear, then I had rather be a bear than a man, 
for the bear is not ashamed he knows no 
better If you are content, hke the bear, I 
am not Stay with the woman who gives you 
children I will go to the woman who gives 
me dreams Grope m the ground for your 
food I will bring 1t from the skes wth my 
arrows, or strike 1t down as 1t roams the earth 
m the pride of its hfe If I must have food or 
die, I will at least have it at as far a remove 
from the earth as I can The ox shall make it 
something nobler than grass before 1t comes 
tome And as the man1s nobler than the ox, 
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J shall some day let my enemy eat the ox; 
and then I will slay and eat him 

apam Monster! You hear this, Eve? 

Eve So that is what comes of turning your 
face to the clean clear heavens! Man-eating! 
Child-eating! For that 1s what 1t would come 
to, Just as it came to lambs and lads when 
Abel began with sheep and goats You are a 
poor silly creature after all Do you thnk I 
never have these thoughts I! who have the 
labor of the child-bearmg I! who have the 
drudgery of preparing the food? I thought 
for a moment that perhaps this strong brave 
son of mme, who could imagine something 
better, and could desire what he imagined, 
might also be able to will what he desired 
until he created ıt And all that comes of it 
1s that he wants to be a bear and eat children. 
Even a bear would not eat a man if 1t could 
get honey instead 

cain. I do not want to be a bear I do not 
want to eat children I do not know what I 
want, except that I want to be something 
lugher and nobler than this stupid old digger 
whom Lihth made to help you to brmg me 
into the world, and whom you despise now 
that he has served your turn 

ADAN [in sullen rage] I have half a mnd to 
shew you that my spade can split your un- 
dutiful head open, in spite of your spear 

cain Undutiful! Ha! hal [Flourishing his 
spear| Try 1t, old everybody’s father Try a 
taste of fighting 

rve Peace, peace, you two fools. Sit down 
and be quiet; and hsten to me [Adam, mth a 
weary shrug, throws down his spade Cain, mth 
a laughing one, throws down his shield and spear 
Both sit on the ground] I hardly know which 
of you satisfies me least, you with your dirty 
. digging, or he with his dirty knling I cannot 
think it was for either of these cheap ways 
of hfe that Lihth set you free [To Adam] 
You dig roots and coax grains out of the 
earth, why do you not draw down a divine 
sustenance from the skies? He steals and 
lalls for his food, and makes up idle poems of 
hfe after death, and dresses up his terror- 
ndden hfe with fine words and his disease- 
ndden body with fine clothes, so that men 
may glonfy and honor him instead of cursing 
him as murderer and thief All you men, 
except only Adam, are my sons, or my sons’ 
sons, or my sons’ sons’ sons you all come to 
see me you all shew off before me all your 
httle wisdoms and accomphshments are 
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trotted out before mother Eve The diggers 
come the fighters and killers come they are 
both very dull, for they either complain to 
me of the last harvest, or boast to me of the 
last fight, and one harvest is just hke another, 
and the last fight only a repetition of the 
first Oh, I have heard 1t all a thousand times 
They tell me too of their last-born: the clever 
thing the darhng child sad yesterday, and 
how much more wonderful or witty or quaint 
1t ıs than any child that ever was born before. 
And I have to pretend to be surpnsed, de- 
hghted, mterested; though the last child is 
hke the first, and has said and done nothing 
that did not delight Adam and me when you 
and Abel said ıt For you were the first 
children in the world, and filled us with such 
wonder and delight as no couple can ever 
again feel while the world lasts When I can 
bear no more, I go to our old garden, that 
1s now a mass of nettles and thstles, in the 
hope of finding the serpent to talk to But 
you have made the serpent our enemy she 
has left the garden, or 1s dead I never see 
her now So I have to come back and hsten 
to Adam saying the same thing for the ten- 
thousandth time, or to receive a visit from 
the last great-great-grandson who has grown 
up and wants to impress me with his 1m- 
portance Oh, it 1s dreary, dreary! And there 
1s yet nearly seven hundred years of ıt to 
endure 

cain Poor mother! You see, hfe 1s too long 
One tres of everything There 1s nothing 
new under the sun 

apam [to Eve, grumpily] Why do you live on, 
if you can find nothing better to do than 
complain? 

EVE Because there 1s still hope 

cain Of what? 

EvE Of the comng true of your dreams 
and mine Of newly created things Of better 
things My sons and my sons’ sons are not 
all diggers and fighters. Some of them will 
neither dig nor fight they are more useless 
than either of you. they are weakhngs and 
cowards. they are vain; yet they are dirty 
and will not take the trouble to cut their hair 
They borrow and never pay; but one gives 
them what they want, because they tell 
beautiful hes in beautiful words They can 
remember their dreams They can dream 
without sleeping They have not will enough 
to create mstead of dreaming; but the ser- 
pent said that every dream could be willed 
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into ereation by those strong cnough to 
believe in it There arc others who cut reeds 
of different lengths and blow through them, 
making lovely patterns of sound in the air, 
and some of them can weave the patterns 
together, sounding three reeds at the same 
time, and raising my soul to things for which 
I have no words And others make httle 
mammoths out of clay, or make faces appear 
on flat stones, and ask me to create women 
for them with such faces I have watched 
those faces and willed, and then I have 
made a woman-child that has grown up 
quite like them And others think of numbers 
without having to count on their fingers, and 
watch the sky at mght, and pive names to 
the stars, and can foretell when the sun wil 
be covered with a black saucepan hd And 
there 1s Tubal, who made this wheel for me 
which has saved me so much Iabor And there 
1s Enoch, who walks on the hills, and hears 
the Voice continually, and has given up his 
will to do the will of the Voice, and has some 
of the Voice’s greatness When they come, 
there 1s always some new wonder, or some 
new hope something to hyve for They never 
want to die, because they are always learn- 
mg and always creating either things or 
wisdom, or at least dreaming of them And 
then you, Cain, come to me with your stupid 
fighting and destroying, and your foohsh 
boasting, and you want me to tell you that 
it 1s all splendid, and that you are heroic, and 
that nothing but death or the dread of death 
makes hfe worth hving Away with you, 
naughty child, and do you, Adam, po on with 
your work and not waste your time hstemng 
to lym 
cain I am not, perhaps, very clever, but— 
EVE [interrupting lum] Perhaps not, but do 
not begin to boast of that It 1s no credit to 
you 
cain For all that, mother, I have an in- 
stanct which tells me that death plays its 
partin hfe Tell me ths who mvented death? 
Adam springs to his feet Eve drops her 
distaff Both shew the greatest consternation 
cain What is the matter with you both? 
apam Boy you have asked us a ternble 
question 
Eve You mvented murder Let that be 
enough for you 
cain Murder is not death. You know what 
I mean. Those whom I slay would die if I 
spared them If I am not slam, yet I shall 
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die Who put this upon me? I say, who 
invented death? 

apam Be reasonable, boy. Could you bear 
to live for ever? You think you could, because 
you know that 4o0u will never have to make 
your thought good But I have known what 
it is to sit and brood under the terror of 
ctermty, of immortality Think of it, man 
to have no escape! to be Adam, Adam, Adam 
through more days than there are grains of 
sand by the two rivers, and then be as far 
from the end as ever! I, who have so much 
in me that I hate and long to cast off! Be 
thankful to your parents, who enabled jou 
to hand on your burden to new and better 
men, and won for you an eternal rest, for it 
was we who invented death, 

calS [rising] You did well I, too, do not 
want to hve for ever But if you invented 
death, why do you blame me, who am a 
minister of death? 

ava’ I do not blame you Go an peace 
Leave me to my digging, and your mother 
to her spinning 

cain Well, I will leave you to it, though 
I have shewn you a better way [He picks up 
his shield and spear) I will go back to my 
brave warnor fmends and ther splendid 
women [He strides to the thorn brake] When 
Adam delved and Eve span, where was then 
the gentleman? [He goes away roaring mith 
laughter, which ceases as he cres from the 
distance} Goodby c, mother 

ADAM [grumbling] He might have put the 
hurdle back, lazy hound! [He replaces the 
hurdle across the passage] 

EvE Through hım and Mms hke, death 1s 
gaining on hfe Already most of our grand- 
children die before they have sense enough 
to know how to live 

anam No matter [He spits on his hands, 
and takes up the spade again) Lafe is shll long 
enough to learn to dig, short as they are 
makıng it 

EVE [musing] Yes, to dig And to fight But 
18 1t long enough for the other things, the 
great things? Will they hve long enough to 
eat manna? 

anas, What 1s manna? 

EVE. Food drawn down from heaven, made 
out of the ar, not dug dirtily from the earth 
Will they learn all the ways of all the stars 
m their httle tme? It took Enoch twe 
hundred years to learn to interpret the will 
of the Voice, When he was a mere cluld of 
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eighty, his babyish attempts to understand 
the Voice were more dangerous than the 
wrath of Can If they shorten their lives, 
they will dig and fight and loll and die, and 
their baby Enochs will tell them that 1t 1s 
the will of the Voice that they should dig 
and fight and loll and die for ever 

apa. If they are lazy and have a will 
towards death I cannot help it I will hve 
my thousand years if they will not, let them 
die and be damned. 

EvE Damned? What is that? 

apam The state of them that love death 
more than hfe Go on with your spinning, 
and do not sit there idle while I am straming 
my muscles for you 

EVE (slowly taking up her distaff] If you were 
not a fool you would find something better 
for both of us to live by than this spmning 
and digging. 

ADAM Go on with your work, I tell you; or 
you shall go without bread 

Eve Man need not always hve by bread 
alone There 1s something else We do not 
yet know what it 1s, but. some day we shall 
find out; and then we will lve on that alone, 
and there shall be no more digging nor 
spinning, nor fighting nor kiling 

She spins resignedly, he digs tmpatently. 


PART II 


THE GOSPEL 
OF THE BROTHERS BARNABAS 


In the first years after the war an tmpressive- 
looking gentleman of 50 ts seated writing n a 
well-furnshed spacious study He ts dressed tn 
black Hts coat ıs a Srock-coat, Jus te ts white; 
and his warstcoat, though tt 1s not quite a clergy- 
man’s wasicoat, and his collar, though tt 
buttons tn front instead of behind, combine anth 
the prosperity indicated by hus surrounding», and 
jas air of personal distncton, to suggest the 
clerical dignitary Still, he ts clearly -cetther dean 
nor bishop, he ts rather too star ly intellectual 
Jor a popular Free Church enthustast, and he 1s 
not carerworn enough to be a sreat headmaster. 

The study mndows, which kave broad com- 
Jortable window seats, « overlook Hampstead 
Heath towards London ‘Consequently, tt being a 
Jine afternoon in spring, the room ts sunny Ás 
you face these windon/s, you have on your right 
the fireplace, mith a few logs smouldering in tt, 
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and a couple of comfortable brary chairs on 
the hearthrug, beyond it and beside ıt the door, 
before you the mriting-table, at which the clerical 
gentleman sits a little to your left facing the door 
nth hes right profile presented to you, on your 
left a settee, and on your right a couple of 
Chippendale chairs. There 1s also an upholstered 
square stool in the middle of the room, against 
the woriting-table The walls are covered mith 
bookshelves above and lochers beneath 

The door opens; and another gentleman, 
shorter than the clerical one, nithin a year or 
ino of the same age, dressed in a well-worn tweed 
lounge sut, mith a short beard and much less 
style in hts bearing and carriage, looks in 

THE CLERICAL GENTLEMAN [familar and by no 
means cordial] Hallo! J didnt expect you until 
the five o’clock trait, “8. 

THE TWEEDED GENTLEMAN [coming tn very 
slowly] I have something on my mind I 
thought J’d come early ; 

THE CLERICAL GENTLEMAN [throming down his 
pen) What 18 on your mind? 

THE TWEEDED GENTLEMAN [sviteng dorn on the 
stool, heavily preoccupted with his thought} I 
have made up my mind at last about the 
nme I make ıt three hundred years 

THE CLERICAL GENTLEMAN [sttiing up energelic- 
ally] Now that 1s extraordinary Most extra- 
ordinary. The very last words I wrote when 
you mterrupted me were “at least three 
centuries ” (He snatches up his manuscript, and 
points to zt] Here 1t1s [reading] “the term of 
human hfe must be extended to at least 
three centuries.” 

THE TWEEDED GENTLEMAN How did you 
arrive at it? ne x 

A parlor mad opens the door, ushering n a 
young clergyman 

THE PARLOR MAID, Mr Haslam [She mith- 
draws] 

The ursitor ts so very unwelcome that has host 
Jorgeis to rise; and the tro brothers stare at the 
intruder, quite unable to conceal their dismay 
Haslam, who has nothing clerical about him 
except his collar, and wears a snuff-colored suit, 
smiles rath a frank schoolboy:shness that makes 
1t rmpossible to be unkind to him, and explodes 
into obviously unpremeditated speech 

HASLAM. I'm afraid I’m an awful nuisance. 
I'm the rector, and I suppose one ought to 
call on people. 

THE TWEEDED GENTLEMAN [tn ghostly tones] 
We're not Church people, you know 

Hasta’ Oh, I dont mind that, if you dont. 
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The Church people here are mostly as dull 
as ditch-water Ihave heard such a lot about 
you, and there are so jolly few people io talk 
to thought you perhaps wouldnt mind Do 
you mind? for of course D'I go hke a shot if 
I’m in the way 

THE CLERICAL QENTLFMAN [rising, disarmed} 
Sit down, Mr — cr? 

nastas Haslam 

THE CLERICAL GFNTLEMAN Mr Haslam 

THE TWFEDFD OFNTLE MAS [rising and offer- 
ing fam the stool] Sit down [He retreats towards 
the Chippendale chairs) 


HASLAM [silaing down on the stool} Thanks | 


awfully 

THE CLERICAL GFNTI EMAS (resuming hais seat] 
Ths 1s my brother Conrad, Professor of 
Biology at Jarrowfilds Liaversity Dr Con- 
rad Barnabas M{y names lranklyn ranh- 
lyn Barnabas I was in the Church myself for 
some } cars 

HASLAM [sympathizing] Yes one eant håp 
it. If theres n living im the fams, or oncs 
Governor knows a patron, one gets shoved 
into the Church by one's parents 

connan { siffng down on the furthest Chippen- 
dale mith a snorl of amusement] Np! 

FRANKLYN One pects shoved out of it, come- 
times, by one's conscience 

wastast Oh yes, but whereas a chap hhe 
me to go? I'm afrud Im not intellectual 
enough to spht strays when theres a job in 
front of mc and nothing better for me to do 
I daresay the Church was a bit thick for you, 
but it's good enough for me Ft will last ms 
time, anyhow [fle laughs good-humoredly| 

FRANKLYN forth cemened energy) ‘There 
again! “Luu See, mnolt we, Kié tun 
Lafe 1s too short for men to take it su. ar 

nastaM Thats a way of lookmg a 
certmnly 

TRANKLYN. I was not shoved mto the 
Church, Mr Haslam I felt 1t to be my voca- 
tion to walk with God, hhe Enoch After 
twenty years of 1t I realized that I was walk- 
ing with my own ignorance and self-conceit, 
and that I was not within a hundred and fifty 
years of the experience and wisdom I was 
pretending to 

maslam Now I come to thnk of 1t, old 
Methuselah must have had to think twice 
before he took on anything for hfe If I 
thought I was going to hve mne hundred and 
sixty years, I dont think I should stay in the 
Church" 
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Fnasatyy Tf men hved even a third ¢ 
that time, the Church would be very differen 
from the thing st 19 

cosnan If 1 could connt on mine hundre 
and sixty years I could make myself a rea 
Inologist, instead of what I am now a chh 
trying to walk Are you sure you might no 
become n gond clergyman if you had n fer 
centuries to do it in? 

naso Oh, theres nothing much th 
matter with me at's quite ensy to he adecen 
parson It's the Church that chokes me of 
I couldnt stich it for nine hundred years | 
should chuch it You know, cometimes, wher 
the nshop, whos the most priceless of fosels, 
Its off something more than usually out-of 
date, the bird starts nn my garden 

rrasatys The bird? 

nastast Oh yes Theres a bird there that 
hecps on einging “Stick it or chuch it stich 
itor chuck it" —just like that—for an hour 
on ond in the spring I wish my father had 
found some other shop for me 

Phe parlor mad comes baci 

TUF Panton stato Any letters for the post, 
sir? 

FRASKEAN These, [He profers a basket of 
letters She comes to the table and takes them} 

nastast [fo the maid] Have you told Mr 
Bamabas zet? 

THE vanton MAI [ flinching a httle] No, sir 

rnangixs Told me what? 

mastat She is going to leave you? 

rhavatys, Indeed? I’m sorry Is it our 
fault, Mr Haslam? 

nasrat Not alnt Sheis jolly well of here- 

tur panton starp [reddening] I have never 
demedat, sir Teouldnt ash fora better place 
But I have only one hfe to live, and acts 
get a second chance Lxcuse me, st; but the 
letters must go to catch the post. [She goes 

t miih the letters] lan 

Lhe tio brothers look inquiringly at oe j 
wood t AM Sill; girl! Going to mE or 
lot of 122 and hive in a hovel with ae w 
because tt, tumbling over one nno a es 
and a moustsfcllow has poctic-looking €y 


Connan [demne 
she had only one'rg] 
nastas Same thfe- 
persuaded her to eG) poor 
mares him she'll huck 1 
state of things, I call te to § 
CONRAD You see, shu hasnt time to find 


She smd at was because 
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out what hfe really means She has to de 
before she knows. 

HASLAM [agreeably] Thats it 

FRANKLYN, She hasnt tame to form a well- 
mstructed conscience 

wastam [still more cheerfully} Quite 

-FRANELYN. It goes deeper. She hasnt tame 
to form a genuine conscience at all Some 
romantic points of honor and a few conven- 
tions A ‘orld without conscience: that 1s the 
horror of our condrtion 

HasLam [beaming] Simply fatuous [Rising] 
Well, I suppose I’d better be gomg It’s most 
awfully good of you to put up with my calling 

conraD [tn hus former low ghostly tone] You 
neednt go, you know, if you are really m- 
terested 

HASLAM [fed up] Well, I’m afraid I ought 
to—I really must get back—I have some- 


thing to do m the— 

FRANELYN [smiling benignly and rising to 
proffer kis hand) Goodbye 

conrad [gruffly, giving him up as a bad job} 
Goodbye 


nastan Goodbye Sorry—er— 

As the rector moves to shake hands mth 
Franklyn, feeling that he ts making a frightful 
mess of his departure, a vigorous sunburnt young 
lady nith hazel harr cut to the level of her neck, 
ike an Itahan youth tn a Goszolt picture, comes 
mtmpetuously She seems to have nothing on but 
her short shart, her blouse, her stockings, and a 
pair of Norwegian shoes. m short, she ts a 
Sumple-Lafer. 

THE SIMPLE-LIFER [swooping on Conrad and 
assing him] Hallo, Nunk. Youre before your 
time. 

conraD. Behave yourself Theres a visitor 

She turns quickly and sees the rector She tn- 
stinctively sroitches at her Gossol: fringe mith 
her fingers, but gives it up as hopeless 

FRANKLYN. Mr Haslam, our new rector 
{Zo Haslam] My daughter Cynthia 

conrap Usually called Savvy, short for 
Savage 

savvy I usually call Mr Haslam Bull, short 
for Wilham. [She strolls to the hearthrug, and 
surveys them calmly from that commanding 
position] 

FRANKLYN. You know him? 

savvy. Rather. Sit down, Bill 

FRANKLYN Mr Haslam is going, Savvy He 
has an engagement 

savvy I know I’m the engagement 

conrnap. In that case, would you mund 
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talking lum mto the garden while I talk to 
your father? 

savvy [to Haslam] Tenms? 

masra Rather! 

savvy Come on [Ske dances out He runs 
out boyrshly after her) 

FRANKLYN [leaving his table and beginning to 
alk up and down the room discontentedly) 
Savvy’s manners jar on me They would have 
hornfied her grandmother. 

conraD [obstinately] They are happier 
manners than Mother’s manners 

FRANKLYN Yes’ they are franker, whole- 
somer, better in a hundred ways And yet 
I squirm at them I cannot get ıt out of 
my head that Mother was a well-mannered 
woman, and that Savvy has no manners at all 

conrap There wasnt any pleasure in 
Mother’s fine manners That makes a bio- 
logical difference 

FRANKLYN But there was beauty in 
Mother’s manners, grace in them, style in 
them. above all, decision m them Savvy is 
such a cub 

conna. So she ought to be, at her age 

FRANKLYN. There 1t comes again! Her age! 
her age! 

conrap You want her to be fully grown 
at eighteen You want to force her into a 
stuck-up, artificial, premature self-posses- 
sion before she has any self to possess You 
just let her alone she is mght enough for her 
years 

FRANKLYN J have let her alone, and look 
at the result! Like all the other young people 
who have been let alone, she becomes a 
Somahst That is, she becomes hopelessly 
demorahzed 

conraD. Well, arnt you a Sociahst? 

FRANKLYN. Yes, but that is not the same 
thing. You and I were brought up in the old 
bourgeois morality We were taught bour- 
geois manners and bourgeois points of honor 
Bourgeois manners may be snobbish man- 
ners: there may be no pleasure m them, as 
yousay, but-they are better than no manners 
Many bourgeois points of honor may be 
false; but at least they exist The women 
know what to expect and what 1s expected 
of them Savvy doesnt She 1s a Bolshevist 
and nothmg else She has to mprovize her 
manners and her conduct as she goes along 
It’s often charming, no doubt, but sometames 
she puts her foot in it frghtfully, and then I 
feel that she 1s blaming me for not teaching 
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her better 

connap Well, you have something better 
to teach her now, at all events. 

FRANKLYN Yes, but it 1s too Inte She 
doesnt trust me now She doesnt talk about 
such things to me She doesnt read anything 
Iwnte She never comes to hear me lecture 
I am out of it as far as Savvy 13 concerned 
[He resumes his seat at the swriting-table} 

cowrap I must have a talk to her 

FRANKLYN Perhaps she will listen to you 
You are not her father 

covrap I sent her my last book I can 
break the ice by asking her what she made 
of it 

FRANKLYN When she heard you were 
coming, she ashed me whether all the leaves 
were cut, in case it fell nto your hands She 
hasnt read a word of it 

conran [rising indignantly] What! 

FRANKLYN [rmezorably] Not a word of it 

conraD [beaten] Well, I suppose it’s only 
natural Biology is a dry subject for a girl, 
and I am a pretty dry old codger [He sits 
down again resignedly] 

FRANKLYN Brother 3f that 1s so, if biology 
as you have worked at it, and rehgion as I 
have worked at ıt, are dry subjects hke the 
old stuff they taught under these names, and 
we two are dry old codgers, hke the old 
preachers and professors, then the Gospel 
of the Brothers Barnabas 1s a delusion Un- 
less this withered thing religion, and this 
dry thing science, have come ahve in our 
hands, ahve and intensely interesting, we 
may just as well go out and dig the garden 
until 1t 18 tame to dig our graves {The parlor 
matd returns Franklyn ts impatient at the inter- 
ruption) Wel’ what is 1t now? 

THE PARLOR MAID Mr Joyce Burge on the 
telephone, sr He wants to speak to you 

FRANKLYN [astonished] Mr Joyce Burge! 

THE PARLOR MAID Yes, sir 

FRANKLYN [to Conrad] What on earth does 
this mean? I havnt heard from him nor ex- 
changed a word with him for years I resigned 
the chairmanship of the Liberal Association 

and shook the dust of party politics from my 
feet before he was Prme Munster in the 
Coalition Of course, he dropped me lke a 
hot potato 

connap Well, now that the Coalition has 
chucked him oul, and he is only one of the 
half-dozen leaders of the Opposition, per- 
haps he wants to pick you up again. 
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THF Panton matp [rarningly] He is holding 
the line, sir 

FRANKLYN Yes allright [He hurries oul] 

The parlor maid goes to the hearthrug to make 
up the fire Conrad rises and strolls to the middle 
of the room, where he stops and looks quescally 
down at her 

on So you have only one hfe to live, 
eh? 

THE Panton Maip {dropping on her knees 12 
consternation} I meant no offence, sir 

conran You didnt give any But you know 
you could Inve a devil of a long life if you 
really wanted to 

THF PARLOR MAID [stiling down on ker heels} 
Oh, dont say that, sir It’s so unsettling 

coxnap Why? Have you been thinking 
about ıt? 

THF Panton satD It would never have 
come into my head sf you hadnt put it there, 
sir Me and cook had a look at your book. 

cosrap What! 

You and cooh 

Had a looh 

At my book! 
And my niece wouldnt open it! The prophet 
1s without honor m his own family Well, 
what do you think of hving for several hun- 
dred years? Are you going to have a try for 
it? 

THE Parton said Well, of course youre 
not in carnest, sir But it does set one think- 
ing, especially when one 3s going to be 
marned 

conrap What has that to do with it? He 
may hve as long as you, you know 

THE PARLOR MAID Thats just it, sir You 
sec, he must take me for better for worse, til 
death do us part Do you think he would be 
so ready to do that, sir, 1f he thought 1¢ might 
be for several hundred years? 

conrap Thats true And what about your- 
self? 

THE PARLOR MAID Oh, I tell you straight 
out, sir, I’d never promise to hve with the 
same man as long as that I wouldnt put up 
with my own children as long as that. Why, 
cook figured it out, sir, that when you were 
only 200, you might marry your own great- 
great-great-great-great-great-grandson and 
not even know who he was 

conrap Well, why not? For all you know, 
the man you are going to marry may be your 
great-great-preat-great-preat-great-grand- 
mother’s great - great - great- great-great- 
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great-grandson 

THE PARLOR MAID But do you think 1t would 
ever be thought respectable, sır? 

conrad My good gu, all biological neces- 
siues have to be made respectable whether 
we hke 1t or not, so you neednt worry your- 
self about that 

Franklyn returns and crosses the room to his 
char, bit does not st down The parlor maid goes 
oul, 

conrad Well, what does Joyce Burge 
want? 

FRANKLYN Oh, a silly misunderstanding 
I have promised to address a meeting in 
Middlesborough; and some fool has put 
it into the papers that I am “coming to 
Maddlesborough,” without any explanation 
Of course, now that we are on the eve of a 
general election, political people think I am 
coming there to contest the parhamentary 
seat Burge knows that I have a following, 
and thinks I could get mto the House of 
Commons and head a group there So he 
insists On coming to see me He 1s staying 
with some people at Dolhs Hill, and can be 
here in five or ten mmmutes, he says 

conrad But didnt you tell him that it’s 
a false alarm? 

FRANELYN, Of course I did; but he wont 
beheve me. 

conrad Called you a har, in fact? 

FRANKLYN No I wish he had: any sort of 
plam speaking 1s better than the nauseous 
sham goodfellowship our democratic pubhe 
men get up for shop use He pretends to 
beheve me, and assures me his visit 1s quite 
disinterested, but why should he come if 
he has no axe to grind? These chaps never 
beheve anything they say themselves, and 
naturally they cannot beheve anythmg any- 
one else says. 

conraD [rising] Well, I shall clear out It 
was hard enough to stand the party poht- 
cians before the war, but now that they have 
managed to half kall Kurope between them, 
I cant be avl to them, and I dont see why 
I should be. 

FRANBLYN. Wait a bit. We have to find out 
how the world will take our new gospel [Con- 
rad sits down again) Party pohtuans are still 
unfortunately an mportant part of the world 
Suppose we try 1t on Joyce Burge. 

cosrap How can you? You can tell things 
only to people who can bsten. Joyce Burge 
has talked so much that he has lost the power 
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of hstenmg He doesnt hsten even in the 
House of Commons 

Savvy rushes in breathless, followed by Has- 
lam, who remains timidly gust inside the door 

savvy {running to Franklyn] I say! Who do 
you think has just driven up mm a big car? 

FRANKLYN Mr Joyce Burge, perhaps 

savvy [d:sappo:inied] Oh, they know, Bill 
Why didnt you tell us he was coming? I have 
nothing on 

HASLAM I’d better go, hadnt I? 

conraD You just wait here, both of you 
When you start yawmng, Joyce Burge will 
take the hint, perhaps 

savvy [to Franklyn] May we? 

FRANKLYN Yes, 1f you promise to behave 
yourself, 

savvy [making a wry face] That will be a 
treat, wont 1t? 

THE PARLOR MAID [entering and announcing] 
Mr Joyce Burge [Haslam hastily moves to the 
Jireplace; and the parlor maid goes out and shuts 
the door when the visttor has passed tn). 

FRANELYN [hurrying past Savoy to his guest 
mith the false cordiality he has gust been de- 
nouncing] Oh! Here you are Dehghted to 
see you [He shakes Burge’s hand, and tntro- 
duces Savvy] My daughter 

savvy [not darıng io approach) Very kind 
of you to come 

Joyce Burge stands fast and says nothing, 
but he screms up his cheeks into a smile at each 
introduction, and makes his eyes shine in a very 
wmnung manner. He ts a well-fed man turned 
Fifty, nith broad forehead, and grey hair which, 
his nech being short, falls almost to his collar. 

FRANKLYN. Mr Haslam, our rector 

Burge conveys an tmpression of shining hike a 
church nindow; and Haslam seizes the nearest 
hbrary chair on the hearth, and songs tt round 
for Burge between the stool and Conrad He 
then retires to the nindom seat at the other side of 
the room, and ts goined by Savuy They set there, 
side by side, hunched up mith their elbows on 
their knees and ther chins on their hands, pro- 
viding Burge mth a sort of Strangers’ Gallery 
during the ensuing sttiing 

FRANELYN I forget whether you know my 
brother Conrad He as a biologist. 

Bunce [suddenly bursting into energette action 
and shalang hands heartily with Conrad) By 
reputation only, but very well, of course 
How I wish I could have devoted myself to 
biology! I have always been interested in 
rocks and strata and volcanoes and so forth: 
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they throw such a hght on the age of the 
earth [IV¥ith conviction} There 13 nothing hke 
biology “The cloud-capped towers, the 
solemn binnacles, the gorgeous temples, the 
great globe itself yea, all that it nhent shall 
dissolve, and, hke this influential pageant 
faded, leave not a rack behind” Thats 
biology, you know good sound biology [He 
stts down So do the others, Franklyn on the stool, 
and Conrad on Ins Chippendale] Well, my dear 
Barnabas, what do you think of the situation? 
Dont you think the time has come for us to 
mahe a move? 
FRANKLYN The time has always come to 
make a move 
punce How true! But what is the move 
to be? You are a man of enormous influence 
We know that Weve always known it We 
have to consult you whether we hke it or 
not. We— 
FRANKLYN [tnlerrupting firmly] I never 
meddle in party politics now 
savvy It’s no use saying you have no 
influence, daddy Heaps of people swear by 
you 
BurGE [shining at her] Of course they do 
Come! let me prove to you what we think of 
you Shall we find you a first-rate constitu- 
ency to contest at the next election? One 
that wont cost you a penny A metropolitan 
seat What do you say to the Strand? 
FRANKLYN My dear Burge, I am not a 
child Why do you go on wasting your party 
funds on the Strand? You know you cannot 
win st 
BuRcE We cannot win it, but you— 
FRANELYN Oh, please! 
savvy The Strand's no use, Mr Burge I 
once canvassed for a Socialist there Cheese 
it 
BURGE Cheese it! 
HASLAM [spluttering mith suppressed laughter} 
Priceless! 
savvy Well, I suppose I shouldnt say 
cheese 1t to a Right Honorable But the 
Strand, you know! Do come off 1t 
FRANKLYN You must excuse my daughter's 
shocking manners, Burge, but I agree with 
her that popular democratic statesmen soon 
come to believe that everyone they speak 
to 18 an ignorant dupe and a born fool into 
the bargain 
BURGE [laughing gentally] You old ansto- 
crat, you! But beheve me, the instinct of the 
people 1s sound— 
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connap [culling in sharply] Then why are 
you in the Opposition instead of in the 
Government? 

nunoe [shering signs of temper under ths 
heckling} I deny that I am in the Opposition 
morally The Government docs not repre- 
sent the country. I was chucked out of the 
Coalition by a Tory conspiracy, The people 
want me back I dont want to go back 

FRANKLYN [gently remonstrant] My dear 
Burge of course you do. 

bunGE [turmng on him] Not a bit of at. I 
want to cultivate my garden I am not in- 
terested in politics I am interested in roses. 
I havnt a scrap of ambition I went into 
politics because my wife shoved me into 
them, bless herl But I want to serve my 
country What else am I for? I want to save 
my country from the Tones They dont re- 
present the people The man they have made 
Prime Mimster has never represented the 
people, and you know it. Lord Dunreen 1s 
the bitterest old Tory left alive What has 
he to offer to the people? 

FRANKLYN [cutling in before Burge can pro- 
ceed—as he emdently intends—to answer his orn 
question] I will tell you Ie has ascertamable 
behefs and principles to offer The people 
know where they are wth Lord Dunreen 
They know what he thinks nght and what 
he thinks wrong With your followers they 
never know where they are With you they 
never know where they are 

BURGE [amazed] With me! 

FRANKLYN Well, where are you? What are 
your? 

BURGE Barnabas you must be mad You 
ask me what I am? 

FRANKLYN Ido 

surce I am,if I mistake not, Joyce Burge 
pretty well known throughout Europe, and 
indeed throughout the world, as the man 
who—unworthily perhaps, but not quite 
unsuccessfully—held the helm when the ship 
of State weathered the mightiest hurncane 
that has ever burst with earth-shaking 
violence on the land of our fathers 

FRANKLYN I know that. I know who you 
are And the earth-shaking part of 1t to me 
1s that though you were placed in that enor- 
mously responsible position, neither I nor 
anyone else knows what your beliefs are, or 
even whether you have either behefs or 
prncples. What we did know was that your 
Government was formed largely of men who 
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regarded you as a robber of henroosts, and 
whom you regarded as enemies of the people. 

BURGE [adroitly, as he thinks] I agree with 
you I agree with you absolutely. I dont 
beleve mm coahtion governments 

FRANELYN. Precisely. Yet you formed two 

Bure Why? Because we were at war. 
That is what you fellows never would realize. 
The Hun was at the gate Our country, our 
les, the honor of our wives and mothers 
and daughters, the tender flesh of our 1n- 
nocent babes, were at stake Was that a time 
to argue about principles? 

FRANKLYN I should say 1t was the time of 
all others to confirm the resolution of our 
own men and gain the confidence and sup- 
port of pubhe opmion throughout the world 
by a declaration of principle Do you think 
the Hun would ever have come to the gate 
if he had known that it would be shut in his 
face on principle? Did he not hold his own 
against you until America boldly affirmed 
the democratic principle and came to our 
rescue? Why did you let America snatch 
that honor from England? 

BURGE Barnabas America was carned 
away by words, and had to eat them at the 
Peace Conference Beware of eloquence. it 
is the bane of popular speakers hke you 


FRANKLYN (excla:ming | Well!! 
SAVVY all I hke that! 
HASLAM together] } Priceless! 


BURGE [contznutng remorselessly| Come down 
to facts It wasnt principle that won the war 
1t was the British fleet and the blockade 
America found the talk: I found the shells. 
You cannot win wars by principles, but you 
can win elections by them There I am with 
you You want the next election to be fought 
on principles that 1s what 1t comes to, doesnt 
ate 

FRANELYN I dont want it to be fought at 
all? An election 1s a moral horror, as bad as a 
battle except for the blood a mud bath for 
every soul concerned ın 1t. You know very 
well that it will not be fought on principle. 

BURGE On the contrary ıt will be fought 
on nothing else I believe a program is a 
mistake. I agree with you that pnnciple 1s 
what we want 

FRANKLYN Prnciple without program, eh? 

BURGE Exactly. There 1t 1s ın three words. 

FRANKLYN Why not in one word? Plat- 
tudes That is what prmaple without pro- 
gram means, 
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Bure [pussled but patrent, trying to get at 
Franklyn’s drift mn order to ascertain his price} 
I have not made myself clear. Listen I am 
agreemg with you I am on your side I am 
accepting your proposal There isnt going 
to be any more coalttion This time there 
wont be a Tory in the Cabinet Every candi- 
date will have to pledge himself to Free 
Trade, shghtly modified by consideration 
for our Overseas Dommions; to Disestablish- 
ment; to Reform of the House of Lords; to 
arevised scheme of Taxation of Land Values, 
and to doing something or other to keep the 
Insh quiet. Does that satasfy you? 

FRANELYN It does not even interest me. 
Suppose your fnends do commit themsels es 
to all this! What does ıt prove about them 
except that they are hopelessly out of date 
even in party politics? that they have learnt 
nothing and forgotten nothing since 1885? 
What 1s 1t to me that they hate the Church 
and hate the landed gentry, that they are 
jealous of the nobility, and have shipping 
shares instead of manufacturing businesses in 
the Midlands? I can find you hundreds of the 
most sordid rascals, or the most densely stupid 
reactionaries, with all these qualifications 

BURGE. Personal abuse proves nothing 
Do you suppose the Tories are all angels 
because they are all members of the Church 
of England? 

FRANELYN No, but they stand together as 
members of the Church of England, whereas 
your people, in attackmg the Church, are all 
over the shop The supporters of the Church 
are of one mind about relgion its enemies 
are of a dozen minds The Churchmen are a 
phalanx: your people are a mob in which 
atheists are jostled by Plymouth Brethren, 
and Positavists by Pillars of Fire You have 
with you all the crudest unbelievers and all 
the crudest fanatics 

BuRGE We stand, as Cromwell did, for 
hberty of conscience, if thatis what you mean 

FRANELYN How can you talk such rubbish 
over the graves of your conscientious ob- 
jectors? All law hmits hberty of conscience: 
if a man’s conscience allows him to steal your 
watch or to shirk military service, how much 
hberty do you allow at? Liberty of conscience 
is not my point. 

BURGE [testily}] I wish you would come to 
your point Half the tame you are saying that 
you must have principles; and when I offer 
you principles you say they wont work. 
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FRANKLYN You have not offered me any 
pnnaples Your party shibboleths are not 
pnneiples If you get synto power again you 
will find yourself at the head of a rabble of 
Socialists and anti-Socialsts, of Jingo Im- 
penahsts and Little Englanders, of cast-iron 
Materialsts and ecstatic Quakers, of Chris- 
tian Scientists and Compulsory Inocula- 
tiomsts, of Syndicalists and Bureaucrats: in 
short, of men differing fierecly and irreconenl- 
ably on every principle that goes to the root 
of human socicty and destiny, and the m- 
possibilty of keeping such a team together 
will force you to sell the pass again to the 
sohd Conservative Opposition 

BURGE [rising tn rrath] Sell the pass again! 
You accuse me of having sold the pass! 

FRANKLYN When the terrible impact of 
real warfare swept your parliamentary sham 
warfare into the dustbin, you had to go be- 
hind the backs of your followers and make a 
secret agreement with the leaders of the 
Opposition to keep you in power on condition 
that you dropped all legislation of which 
they did not approve And you could not 
even hold them to their bargain, for they 
presently betrayed the secret and forced the 
coahtion on you 

surge I solemnly declare that this 1s a 
false and monstrous accusation 

FRANELYN Do you deny that the thing 
occurred? Were the uncontradicted reports 
false? Were the published letters forgenes? 

BURGE Certainly not But J did not do it 
I was not Prmme Minister then It was that 
old dotard, that played-out old humbug 
Lubin He was Prime Minister then, not I 

FRANELYN. Do you mean to say you did 
not know? 

BURGE [seting down agam miih a shrug} Oh, 
I had to be told. But what could I do? If we 
had refused we mght have had to go out of 
office 

FRANELYN Precisely 

BuRGE Well, could we desert the country 
at such a cnsis? The Hun was at the gate 
Everyone has to make sacnfices for the sake 
of the country at such moments We had to 
rise above party, and I am proud to say 
we never gave party a second thought We 
stuck to— 

conrab Office? 

BURGE (turning on him] Yes, sir, to office 
that 18, to responsibility, to danger, to heart- 
sickening toil, to abuse and misunderstand- 
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ing, to a martyrdom that made us envy the 
very soldiers in the trenches If you had had 
to hive for months on aspirin and bromide of 
potassium to get o wink of sleep, you wouldnt 
talk about office as if it were a catch 

FRANKLYN Still, you admit that under our 
parhamentary system Lub could not have 
helped himself? 

nunor. On that subject my hps are closed 
Nothing will induce me to say one word 
against the old man I never have, and I 
never will Lubin is old he has never been a 
real statesman he 3s as Inzy as a cat on a 
hearthrug you cant get him to attend to 
anything he is good for nothing but getting 
up and making speeches with a peroration 
that gocs down with the back benches But 
I say nothing against him I gather that you 
do not think much of me as a statesman, 
but at all events I can get things done I can 
hustle even you will admit that But Lubin! 
Oh my stars, Lubin'! If you only knew— 

T'he parlor mard opens the door and announces 
a wsitor 

THE PARLOR MAID Mr Lubin 

BURGE [bounding from his chair] Lubin! Is 
this a conspiracy? 

They all rise in amazement, staring at the 
door Lubin enters a man at the end of his 
artes, a Yorkshireman mith the last traces of 
Scandinavian flax sitll in his white har, undis- 
tinguished tn stature, unassuming tn his manner, 
and taking iis simple dignity for granted, but 
wonderfully comfortable and quite self-assured 
tn contrast to the intellectual restlessness of 
Franklyn and the mesmeric self-assertwveness of 
Burge His presence suddenly brings out the fact 
that they are unhappy men, ill at ease, square 
pegs ın round holes, whilst he flourishes hke a 
primrose 

The parlor mad mthdrams 

LUBIN [coming to Franklyn] How do you 
do, Mr Barnabas? [He speaks very comfortably 
and Iandly, much as uf he were the host, and 
Franklyn an embarrassed but welcome guest] 
I had the pleasure of meeting you once at 
the Mansion House I think ıt was to cele- 
brate the conclusion of the hundred years’ 
peace with America 

FRANKLYN [shaking hands] It was long be- 
fore that a meeting about Venezuela, when 
we were on the pomt of gomg to war with 
Amenca 

LUAIN [not at all put out) Yes you are qwte 
night Iknew1t wassomething about America. 
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(He pats Franklyn’s hand] And how have you 
been all this tame? Well, eh? 

FRANKLYN [smiling to soften the sarcasm] A 
few vicissitudes of health naturally in so long 
a time. 

LUBIN. Just so Just so [Looking round at 
Savvy] The young lady 1s—? 

FRANKLYN My daughter, Savvy 

Savvy comes from the mndow between her 
father and Lubin 

LUBIN [taking her hand affectionately ın both 
his] And why has she never come to see us? 

BURGE I dont know whether you have 
noticed, Lubin, that I am present. 

Savvy takes advantage of this diverston to slip 
away to the settee, where she ıs stealthily joined 
by Haslam, who sits down on her left 

LUBIN [seating himself ın Burge’s chair mith 
ineffable comfortableness] My dear Burge. 1f 
you imagine that it 1s possible to be withm 
ten miles of your energetic presence without 
bemg acutely aware of it, you do yourself 
the greatest mjustice How are you? And 
how are your good newspaper friends? [Burge 
makes an explosive movement, but Lubin goes on 
calmly and sweetly} And what are you doing 
here with my old friend Barnabas, if I may 
ask? 

BURGE [sttting down ın Conrad’s chair, leav- 
tng lum standing uneasily tn the corner) Well, 
just what you are doing, if you want to know 
I am trying to enlist Mr Barnabas’s valuable 
support for my party. 

LUBIN Your party, eh? The newspaper 
party? 

BURGE The Liberal Party The party of 
which I have the honor to be leader 

LUBIN Have you now? Thats very interest- 
ing; for I thought I was the leader of the 
Liberal Party However, it is very kind of 
you to take it off my hands, if the party will 
let you 

BURGE Do you suggest that I have not the 
support and confidence of the party? 

LUBIN. I dont suggest anything, my dear 
Burge Mr Barnabas will tell you that we 
all thnk very nghly of you. The country 
owes you & great deal During the war, you 
did very creditably over the mumitions; and 
if you were not quite so successful with the 
peace, nobody doubted that you meant well 

BURGE Very kind of you, Lubin Let me 
remark that you cannot lead a progressive 
party without getting a move on 

LUBIN You mean you cannot. I did it for 
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ten years without the least difficulty And 
very comfortable, prosperous, pleasant years 
they were 

BURGE, Yes; but what did they end in? 

LUBIN. In you, Burge You dont complain 
of that, do you? 

puro [ fiercely] In plague, pestilence, and 
famine, battle, murder, and sudden death 

Lupin [sth an apprectative chuckle] The 
Nonconformist can quote the prayer-book 
for hs own purposes, I see. How you enjoyed 
yourself over that business, Burge! Do you 
remember the Knock-Out Blow? 

BURGE It came off. dont forget that Do 
you remember fighting to the last drop of 
your blood? 

LUBIN (unruffled, to Franklyn] By the way, 
I remember your brother Conrad—a wonder- 
ful brain and a dear good fellow—explainng 
to me that I couldnt fight to the last drop of 
my blood, because I should be dead long 
before I came to it Most mteresting, and 
quite true He was mtroduced to me at a 
meeting where the suffragettes kept dis- 
turbing me They had to be carried out 
kıckıng and making a horrid disturbance 

conraD No it was later, at a meeting to 
support the Franchuse Bill which gave them 
the vote 

Lupin (discovering Conrad's presence for the 
first tme] Youre nght. 1t was I knew it had 
something to do with women My memory 
never deceives me Thank you Will you 
introduce me to this gentleman, Barnabas? 

CONRAD [not at all affably] I am the Conrad 
in question [He sts down n dudgeon on the 
vacanti Chippendale] 

LUBIN Are you? [Looking at him pleasantly} 
Yes: of course you are I never forget a face. 
But [mith an arch turn of his eyes to Savvy] your 
pretty niece engaged all my powers of vision 

BURGE I wish youd be serous, Lubin God 
knows we have passed through times ternble 
enough to make any man serous. 

LUBIN {do not think I need to be reminded 
of that In peace tme I used to keep myself 
fresh for my work by bamshing all worldly 
considerations from my mind on Sundays, 
but war has no respect for the Sabbath; and 
there have been Sundays within the last 
few years on which I have had to play as 
many as sixty-six games of bridge to keep 
my mind off the news from the front 

BURGE [scandalhzed] Sixty-six games of 
bridge on Sunday!!! 
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FRANKLYN You have not offered me any 
prmeiples Your party shibboleths are not 
principles If you get into power again you 
will find yourself at the head of a rabble of 
Socialists and ant:-Socialists, of Jingo Im- 
perialists and Little Englanders, of cast-iron 
Materialists and ecstatic Quakers, of Chns- 
tian Scientists and Compulsory Inocula- 
tiomsts, of Syndicalists and Bureaucrats in 
short, of men differing fiercely and irreconeil- 
ably on every principle that goes to the root 
of human society and destiny, and the im- 
possthihty of keeping such a team together 
will force you to sell the pass again to the 
sohd Conservative Opposition 

BURGE [rising in wrath] Sell the pass again! 
You accuse me of having sold the pass! 

FRANKLYN When the terrible impact of 
real warfare swept your parliamentary sham 
warfare into the dustbin, you had to go be- 
hind the backs of your followers and make a 
secret agreement with the leaders of the 
Opposition to keep you in power on condition 
that you dropped all legislation of which 
they did not approve And you could not 
even hold them to their bargain, for they 
presently betrayed the secret and forced the 
coalition on you 

BURGE Í solemnly declare that this is a 
false and monstrous accusation 

FRANKLYN Do you deny that the thing 
occurred? Were the uncontradicted reports 
false? Were the pubhshed letters forgeries? 

suncE Certainly not But J did not do at 
I was not Prime Minister then It was that 
old dotard, that played-out old humbug 
Lubin He was Pnme Mimster then, not I 

FRANELYN Do you mean to say you did 
not know? 

BURGE [siting down again mith a shrug) Oh, 
I bad to be told But what could I do? If we 
had refused we might have had to go out of 
office 

FRANKLYN Precisely 

Burar Well, could we desert the country 
at such a ensis? The Hun was at the gate 
Everyone has to make sacrifices for the sake 
of the country at such moments We had to 
rise above party, and I am proud to say 
we never gave party a second thought We 
stuck to—~ 

conrap Office? 

BURGE [turning on hım} Yes, sır, to office 
that 1s, to responsibility, to danger, to heart- 
sickening toil, to abuse and misunderstand- 
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ing, to a martyrdom that made us envy the 
very soldiers in the trenches, If you had had 
to live for months on aspinn and bromide of 
potassium to get a wink of sleep, you wouldnt 
talk about office as if 1t were a catch 

FRANKLYN Still, you admit that under our 
parhamentary system Lubin could not haye 
helped himself? 

nurnat On that subject my lips are closed 
Nothing will induce me to say one word 
against the old man I never have, and I 
never will Lubin is old he has never been a 
real statesman he js as lazy as a cat on 
hearthrug you cant get him to attend to 
anything he 1s good for nothing but getting 
up and making speeches with a peroration 
that goes down with the back benches But 
I say nothing against hım I gather that you 
do not think much of me as a statesman; 
but at all events I can get things done I can 
hustle even you will admit that But Lubin! 
Oh my stars, Lubin'! If }ou only knew— 

The parlor maid opens the door and announces 
a vistior 

THE PARLOR MAID Mr Lubin 

BURGE [bounding from hs char) Lubin! Is 
this a conspiracy? 

They all rise in amazement, staring at the 
door Lubin enters a man at the end of hs 
sixties, a Yorkshireman sith the last traces of 
Scandinavian flax still in is white har, undis- 
tinguished in stature, unassuming in his manner, 
and taking lus simple dignity for granted, but 
wonderfully comfortable and gute self-assured 
in contrast to the intellectual restlessness of 
Franklyn and the mesmene self-assertiveness of 
Burge Hts presence suddenly brings out the fact 
that they are unhappy men, tll at ease, square 
pegs tn round holes, whilst he flourishes lhe a 
primrose 

The parlor mad nithdraws 

Lupin [coming to Franklyn] How do you 
do, Mr Barnabas? [He speaks very comfortably 
and kindly, much as sf he mere the host, and 
Franklyn an embarrassed but welcome guest] 
I had the pleasure of meeting you once at 
the Mansion House I think it was to cele- 
brate the conclusion of the hundred years’ 
peace with America 

FRANKLYN [shaking hands] It was long be- 
fore that a meeting about Venezuela, when 
we were on the point of going to war with 
America, 

LUBIN [not at all put out) Yes you are quite 
nght. Iknewit wassomething about Amenca. 
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[He pats Franklyn’s hand] And how have you 
been all this time? Well, eh? 

FRANKLYN [smiling to soften the sarcasm] A 
few vicissitudes of health naturally m so long 
a time. 

LUBIN Just so Just so [Looking round at 
Savvy) The young lady 1s—° 

FRANKLYN My daughter, Savvy 

Savvy comes from the nindow between her 
father and Lubin 

LUBIN [taking her hand affectionately tn both 
his} And why has she never come to see us? 

BURGE I dont know whether you have 
noticed, Lubin, that I am present 

Savvy takes advantage of this diversion to slip 
away to the settee, where she ts stealthtly joined 
by Haslam, who sits down on her lefi 

LUBIN (seating himself ın Burge’s chair nith 
ineffable comfortableness] My dear Burge. if 
you imagine that it is possible to be within 
ten miles of your energetic presence without 
being acutely aware of ıt, you do yourself 
the greatest injustice How are you? And 
how are your good newspaper friends? (Burge 
makes an exploswwe movement, but Lubin goes on 
calmly and sweetly) And what are you dong 
here with my old friend Barnabas, if I may 
ask? 

BURGE [siting down ın Conrad’s chair, leav- 
tng hum standing uneasily tn the corner] Well, 
just what you are doing, if you want to know 
I am trying to enhst Mr Barnabas’s valuable 
support for my party 

LUBIN Your party, eh? The newspaper 
party? 

BURGE The Liberal Party The party of 
which I have the honor to be leader 

LUBIN Have you now? Thats very interest- 
ing, for I thought Z was the leader of the 
Liberal Party. However, it 1s very land of 
you to take it off my hands, if the party will 
let you 

BURGE Do you suggest that I have not the 
support and confidence of the party? 

LUBIN. I dont suggest anything, my dear 
Burge. Mr Barnabas will tell you that we 
all think very Inghly of you The country 
owes you a great deal Dunng the war, you 
did very creditably over the mumtions; and 
if you were not quite so successful with the 
peace, nobody doubted that you meant well. 

BURGE. Very kmd of you, Lubin. Let me 
remark that you cannot lead a progressive 
party without getting a move on 

LUBIN. You mean you cannot. I did it for 
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ten years without the least difficulty. And 
very comfortable, prosperous, pleasant years 
they were , 

BURGE Yes; but what did they end m? 

LUBIN. In you, Burge You dont complam 
of that, do you? 

BURGE [fiercely] In plague, pestilence, and 
famine, battle, murder, and sudden death 

LUBIN [rth an appreciative chuckle] The 
Nonconformist can quote the prayer-book 
for his own purposes, I see How you enjoyed 
yourself over that business, Burge! Do you 
remember the Knock-Out Blow? 

BURGE It came off. dont forget that Do 
you remember fighting to the last drop of 
your blood? 

LuBIN [unruffled, to Franklyn| By the way, 
I remember your brother Conrad—a wonder- 
ful brain and a dear good fellow—explaining 
to me that I couldnt fight to the last drop of 
my blood, because I should be dead long 
before I came to 1t. Most interesting, and 
quite true He was introduced to me at a 
meeting where the suffragettes kept dis- 
turbng me They had to be carned out 
kicking and making a horrid disturbance 

conrad No it was later, at a meeting to 
support the Franchise Bill which gave them 
the vote 

Luin (discovering Conrad’s presence for the 
first ime] Youre nght 1t was I knew it had 
something to do with women. My memory 
never deceives me. Thank you Will you 
introduce me to this gentleman, Barnabas? 

conraD [no at all affably] J am the Conrad 
in question [He sits down in dudgeon on the 
vacant Chippendale} 

Lupin Are your [Looking at htm pleasantly] 
Yes of course you are I never forget a face. 
But (rth an arch turn of his eyes to Savvy] your 
pretty mece engaged all my powers of vision. 

BURGE I wish youd be serious, Lubin God 
hnows we have passed through times ternble 
enough to make any man serious 

Lupin. I do not think I need to be reminded 
of that In peace time IJ used to keep myself 
fresh for my work by banishing all worldly 
considerations from my mind on Sundays, 
but war has no respect for the Sabbath; and 
there have been Sundays within the last 
few years on which I have had to play as 
many as sixty-six games of bndge to keep 
my mind off the news from the front 

BURGE {scandahzed} Sixty-six games of 
bridge on Sunday!!! 
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Lupin You probably sang sixty-six. hymns 
But as I cannot boast either your admirable 
voice or your spiritual fervor, I had to fall 
back on bridge 

Franhlyn If I may go back to the subject 
of your visit, 1t seems to me that you may 
both be completely superseded by the Labor 
Party 

punce But I amin the truest sense myself 
a Labor lender I— [He stops, as Lubin has 
risen mith a half-suppressed yarn, and ts already 
talking calmly, bul without a pretence af interest} 

Lupin The Labor Party! Oh no, Mr Barna- 
bas No, no, no, no, no [He moves tn Savvy’s 
direction] There will be no trouble about that 
Of course we must give them a few seats 
more, I quite admit, than we should have 
dreamt of leaving to them before the war; 
but— [by this ime he has reached the sofa where 
Savvy and Haslam are seated Ie sts domn 
between them, takes her hand, and drops the 
subject of Labor] Well, my dear young Indy? 
What 15 the latest news? Whats going on? 
Have you seen Shoddy’s new play? Tell me 
all about st, and all about the latest books, 
and all about everything 

savvy You have not met Mr Haslam Our 
Rector 

LUBIN [who has quite overlooked Haslam) 
Never heard of him Is he any good? 

FRANELYN I was introducing him This 1s 
Mr Haslam 

Hasta’ How d’ye do? 

LUBIN I beg your pardon, Mr Haslam 
Dehghted to meet you [To Savvy] Well, 
now, how many books have you written? 

savvy [rather overwhelmed but attracted} 
None I dont wnite 

LusIN You dont say so! Well, what do you 
do? Music? Skart-dancing? 

savvy I dont do anything 

LUBIN Thank God! You and I were born 
for one another Who 1s your favorite poet, 
Sally? 

savvy Savvy 

LUIN Savvy! I never heard of hm Tell 
me all about him Keep me up to date 

savvy It’s not a poet I am Savvy, not 
Sally 

LUBIN. Savvy! Thats a funny name, and 
very pretty Savvy It sounds Chinese What 
does ıt mean? 

conrap Short for Savage 

LUBIN [patting her hand] La belle Sauvage. 

HASLAM [rising and surrendering Savvy to 
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Lubin by crossing to the fireplace] I suppose the 
Church ıs out of ıt as far as progressive 
polities are concerned 

nunar Nonsense! That notion about the 
Church being unprogressive 13 one of those 
sInbboleths that our party must drop The 
Church 1s all mght essentially Get md of the 
establishment, get rid of the bishops, get 
md of the candlesticks, get md of the 39 
articles, and the Church of England is just 
as good as any other Church, and J dont care 
who hears me say so 

Luni It doesnt matter a bit who hears 
you say so, my dear Burge [Zo Savvy] Who 
did you say your favorite poet was? 

savvy I dont make pets of poets Who's 
yours? 

Lupin Horace 

savvy Horace who? 

Lupin) Quintus Horatus Flaecus 
noblest Roman of them all, my dear 

savvy Oh, if he is dead, that explains it. 
I have a theory that all the dead people we 
feel especially interested in must have been 
ourselves, You must be Horace’s remearna- 
fon 

Lubin [delighted] That 1s the very most 
charming and penetrating and intelligent 
thing that has ever been said to me Barna- 
bas will you exchange daughters with me? 
I can give you your choice of two 

FRANKLYN Man proposes Savvy disposes 

Lupin What does Savvy say? 

nunar Lubin I came here to talk pohtics 

Lupin Yes you have only one subject, 
Burge I came here to talk to Savvy Take 
Burge into the next room, Barnabas, and let 
him rip 

punae [Aalf-angry, half-indulgent] No, but 
really, Lubin, we are at a crisis— 

LUBIN My dear Burge, life 1s a disease, and 
the only difference between one man and 
another 1s the stage of the disease at which 
he hves You are always at the censis’ I am 
always ın the convalescent stage I enjoy 
convalescence It is the part that makes the 
illness worth while 

savvy [half-rising] Perhaps I’d better run 
away I am distracting you 

LUBIN [making her stt domn again] Not at all, 
my dear You are only distracting Burge 
Jolly good thing for him to be distracted by 
a pretty girl Just what he needs 

BURGE I sometimes envy you, Lubm The 
great movement of mankind, the giant sweep 
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of the ages, passes you by and leaves you 
standing 

LUBIN It leaves me sittmg, and quite 
comfortable, thank you Go on sweeping 
When you are tired of 1t, come back, and 
you will find England where it was, and me 
m my accustomed place, with Miss Savvy 
telling me all sorts of interesting things. 

savvy [sho has been growing more and more 
restless] Dont let him shut you up, Mr Burge 
You know, Mr Lubin, I am frightfully mter- 
ested ım the Labor movement, and m Theo- 
sophy, and ın reconstruction after the war, 
and all sorts of things. I daresay the flappers 
in your smart set are tremendously flattered 
when you sit beside them and are mice to 
them as you are bemg nice to me, but I am 
not smart, and I am no use as a flapper. I am 
dowdy and senous I want you to be serous 
If you refuse, I shall go and sit beside Mr 
Burge, and ask him to hold my hand. 

LuBiN He wouldnt know how to do 1t, my 
dear Burge has areputation as a profligate— 

BURGE [starting] Lubin: this 1s monstrous 

LUBIN [continuing|—but he is really a model 
of domesticity His name is coupled with all 
the most celebrated beauties; but for him 
there is only one woman, and thats not you, 
my dear, but his very charming wife 

BurGE You are destroymg my character 
im the act of pretendmg to save 1t Have the 
goodness to confine yourself to your own 
character and your own wife Both of them 
need all your attention 

LUBIN I have the privilege of my age and 
of my transparent innocence I have not to 
struggle with your volcanic energy 

BURGE [miih an tmmense sense of power] No, 
by George! 

FRANKLYN I think I shall speak both for 
my brother and myself, and possibly also for 
my daughter, if I say that since the object 
of your visit and Mr Joyce Burge’s 1s to some 
extent political, we should hear with great 
interest something about your political ams, 
Mr Lubin 

LuBIN [assenting with complete good humor, 
and becoming attentive, clear, and businesslthe wn 
hus tone} By all means, Mr Barnabas What 
we have to consider first, I take it, 1s what 
prospect there is of our finding you beside 
us in the House after the next election 

FRaNKLYN When I speak of poltics, Mr 
Lubin, I am not thinking of elections, or 
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available seats, or party funds, orthe registers, 
or even, I am sorry to have to add, of parha- 
ment as it exists at present. I had much 
rather you talked about bridge than about 
electioneering: 1t 1s the more interesting 
game of the two. 

Burce He wants to discuss pmnciples, 
Lubin. 

LUBIN [very cool and clear] I understand Mr 
Barnabas quite well. But elections are un- 
settled things principles are settled things 

conran [impatiently] Great Heavens!— 

LUBIN [tnterrupitng him mith quet authority] 
One moment, Dr Barnabas The mam prn- 
ciples on which modern civilized society 1s 
founded are pretty well understood among 
educated people. That is what our danger- 
ously half-educated masses and thew pet 
demagogues—if Burge will excuse that 
expression— 

BuRGE Dont mind me Go on. I shall have 
something to say presently. 

LUBIN —that is what our dangerously half- 
educated people do not reahze Take all this 
fuss about the Labor Party, with its magm- 
ary new principles and new politics The 
Labor members will find that the immutable 
laws of political economy take no more notice 
of their ambitions and aspirations than the 
law of gravitation I speak, if I may say so, 
with knowledge, for I have made a special 
study of the Labor question 

FRANKLYN [mith interest and some surprise] 
Indeed? 

LUBIN Yes Jt occurred qute at the be- 
ginmng of my career. I was asked to deliver 
an address to the students at the Working 
Men’s College; and I was strongly advised to 
comply, as Gladstone and Morley and others 
were doing that sort of thing at the moment. 
It was rather a troublesome job, because [ 
had not gone into politcal economy at the 
time As you know, at the university I was a 
classical scholar; and my profession was the 
Law. But I looked up the text-books, and 
got up the case most carefully I found that 
the correct view 1s that all this Trade Union- 
ism and Socialism and so forth 1s founded on 
the ignorant delusion that wages and the 
production and distribution of wealth can be 
controlled by legislation or by any human 
achon whatever. They obey fixed scientafic 
laws, which have been ascertained and 
settled finally by the highest economic 
authorihes. Naturally I do not at this dis- 
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tance of time remember the exact process of 
reasomng, but I can get up the case agan at 
any time in a couple of days, and you may 
rely on me absolutely, should the occasion 
arise, to deal with all these 1gnorant and un- 
practical people in a conclusive and convin- 
cing way, except, of course, as far as it may 
be advisable to indulge and flatter them a 
little su as to Iet them down without creating 
ul feeling in the working-class electorate 
In short, I can get that lecture up again 
almost at a moment’s notice 

savvy But, Mr Lubin, I have had a uni- 
versity education too, and all this about 
wages and distribution bemg fixed by ım- 
mutable laws of political economy 1s obsolete 
rot 
FRANKLYN [shocked] Oh, my dear! That 1s 
not polite 

Lupin No, no, no Dont scold her She 
mustnt be scolded [To Savvy] I understand 
You are a disciple of Karl Marx 

savvy No, no Karl Marx’s economics are 
all rot. 

LUBIN [at last a litle taken aback] Dear me! 

savvy You must excuse me, Mr Lubin, 
but it’s hke hearmg a man talk about the 
Garden of Eden 

conrad Why shouldnt he talk about the 
Garden of Eden? It was a first attempt at 
biology anyhow 

LUBIN [recovering his self-possession} I am 
sound on the Garden of Eden I have heard 
of Darwin 

savvy But Darwin 1s all rot. 

Lusin What! Already! 

savvy It’s no good your smiling at me hke 
a Cheshire cat, Mr Lubin, and I am not gomg 
to sit here mumchance hke an old-fashioned 
goody goody wife while you men monopolize 
the conversation and pay out the very ghast- 
hest exploded drivel as the latest thing ın 
politics I am not giving you my own ideas, 
Mr Lubin, but just the regular orthodox 
science of today Only the most awful old 
fossils think that Socialism 1s bad economics 
and that Darwim invented Evolution Ask 
Papa. Ask Uncle Ask the first person you 
meet in the street [Ske rises and crosses to 
Haslam] Give me a aagaret, Bill, will you? 

HASLAM Priceless [He comples] 

FRANKLYN Savvy has not lived long enough 
to have any manners, Mr Lubin, but that 1s 
where you stand with the younger genera- 
tion Dont smoke, dear 
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Savvy, with a shrug of rather mutinous re- 
signation, throws the etgarel tnlothe fire Haslam, 
on the point of lightng one for himself, changes 
his mind 

Lupin [shrexd and serious] Mr Barnabas: 
I confess I am surprised; and I will not pre- 
tend that I am convinced But I am open to 
conviction I may be wrong 

punok [tn a burst of trony] Oh no Impos- 
sible! Impossible! 

LUIN Yes, Mr Barnabas, though I do not 
possess Burge’s gemus for being always 
wrong, I have been in that position once or 
twice I could not conceal from you, even if 
I wished to, that my time has been so com- 
pletely filled by my professional work as a 
lawyer, and Inter on by my duties as leader 
of the House of Commons ın the days when 
Pnme Ministers were also leaders— 

BURGE [stung] Not to mention bndge and 
smart society 

LuBIN —not to mention the continual and 
trying effort to make Burge behave himself, 
that I have not been able to keep my aca- 
demic reading up to date I have kept my 
classics brushed up out of sheer love for them, 
but my economics and my scrence, such as 
they were, may possibly be a little rusty Yet 
I think I may say that if y ou and your brother 
will be so good as to put me on the track of 
the necessary documents, I will undertake 
to put the case to the House or to the country 
to your entire satisfaction You see, as long 
as you can shew these troublesome half- 
educated people who want to turn the world 
upside down that they are talking nonsense, 1t 
really does not matter very much whether you 
do it in terms of what Miss Barnabas calls 
obsolete rot or in terms of what her grand- 
daughter wall probably call unmitigated tosh 
I have no objection whatever to denounce 
Karl Marx Anything I can say against Dar- 
win will please a large body of sincerely pious 
voters If it will be easter to carry on the 
business of the country on the understanding 
that the present state of things 1s to be called 
Sociahsm, I have no objection in the world 
to call it Socahsm There 1s the precedent 
of the Emperor Constantine, who saved the 
society of his own day by agreemg to call his 
Imperiahsm Christiamty Mind I must not 
go ahead of the electorate You must not 
call a voter a Socialist untal— 

FRANKLYN Until he is a Socialist Agreed 

LUBIN Oh, not at all You need not wait 
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for that You must not call him a Sociahst 
until he wishes to be called a Sociahst that 
is all Surely you would not say that I must 
not’ address my constituents as gentlemen 
until they are gentlemen I address them as 
gentlemen because they wish to be so ad- 
dressed [He rises from the sofa and goes to 
Franklyn, placing a reassuring hand on hus 
shoulder] Do not be afrad of Socialism, Mr 
Barnabas You need not tremble for your 
property or your position or your digmty 
England will remain what England 1s, no 
matter what new political names may come 
mto vogue, I do not mtend to resist the 
transition to Sociahsm You may depend on 
me to guide 1t, to lead 1t, to give suitable 
expression to 1ts aspirations, and to steer 1t 
clear of Utopian absurdities I can honestly 
ask for your support on the most advanced 
Sociahst grounds no less than on the soundest 
Liberal ones 

Bura In short, Lubin, youre incorrigible 
You dont believe anything 1s going to change 
The milhons are still to torl—the people—my 
people—for I am a man of the people— 

LUBIN [enterrupting lum contemptuously] Dont 
be ndiculous, Burge You are a country 
solicitor, further removed from the people, 
more foreign to them, more jealous of let- 
ting them up to your level, than any duke or 
any archbishop 

Bunce [hotly] I deny ıt You think I have 
never been poor. You thnk I have never 
cleaned my own boots You think my fingers 
have never come out through the soles when 
I was cleaning them You think— 

LUBIN I thnk you fall mto the very com- 
mon mistake of supposing that it 1s poverty 
that makes the proletarian and money that 
makes the gentleman You are quite wrong. 
You never belonged to the people you be- 
longed to the impecumous Impecumosity 
and broken boots are the lot of the unsuc- 
cessful middle class, and the commonplaces 
of the early struggles of the professional and 
younger son class I defy you to find a farm 
laborer in England wth broken boots Call 
a mechanic one of the poor, and he'll punch 
your head When you talk to your const- 
tuents about the toiling milhons, they dont 
consider that you are referrmg tothem They 
are all third cousins of somebody with a title 
or a park I am a Yorkshireman, my friend 
I know England; and you dont. If you did 
you would know— 
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Bura What do you know that I dont 
know? 

LUBIN I know that we are taking up too 
much of Mr Barnabas’s time [Franklyn rises]. 
May I take ıt, my dear Barnabas, that I may 
count on your support if we succeed m forc- 
ing an election before the new register is in 
full working order? 

BuRGE[resing also} May the party count on 
your support? I say nothing about myself 
Can the party depend on you? Is there any 
question of yours that [have left unanswered? 

conraD We havnt asked you any, you 
know. 

BuRGE May I take that as a mark of con- 
fidence? 

conrap If I were a laborer ın your con- 
stituency, I should ask you a biological 
question? 

Lupin No you wouldnt, my dear Doctor. 
Laborers never ask questions 

BURGE Ask ıt now I have never flinched 
from bemg heckled Out wıth ıt Is 1t about 
the land? 

conraD No 

BURGE Is it about the Church? 

conrad No 

BURGE Is ıt about the House of Lords? 

conrad No 

BURGE Is ıt about Proportional Repre- 
sentation? 

conrad No 

BURGE Is 1t about Free Trade? 

CONRAD. No 

BURGE Is it about the priest ın the school? 

conraD No 

BURGE Is ıt about Ireland? 

conrap No 

BuRGE Is 1t about Germany? 

connap. No 

nuRGE Well, 1s 1t about Republicanism? 
Come! I wont flinch. Is ıt about the Mon- 
archy? 

conraD. No 

BURGE Well, what the devil 1s it about, 
then? 
~- CONRAD You understand that I am asking 
the question in the character of a laborer 
who earned thirteen shillings a week before 
the war and earns thirty now, when he can 
get it? 

BURGE Yes: I understand that I am ready 
for you Out with it 

covrad And whom you propose to repre- 
sent in parhament? 
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Bunce Yes, yes, yes Come on 

conrad The question is ths Would you 
allow your son to marry my daughter, or 
your daughter to marry my son? 

nurae {taken abach] Oh, come! Thats not a 
political question 

conrad Then, as a biologist, I dont take 
the shghtest interest in your politics; and I 
shall not walk across the street to vote for 
you or anyone else at the clection, Good 
evening 

LUBIN Serve you nght, Burge! Dr Barna- 
bas youhavemy assurance that my daughter 
shall marry the man of her choice, whether 
he be lord or laborer May J count on your 
support? 

BunoE [hurling the epithet at kim) Humbug! 

savvy Stop [They all stop short in the move- 
ment of leavetaking to look at her] Daddy: arc 
you going to let them off hke this? How are 
they to know anything if nobody ever tells 
them? If you dont, I will 

conrap You cant. You didnt read my 
book, and you know nothing about it You 
just hold your tongue 

savvy I just wont, Nunk I shall have a 
vote when I am thirty, and I ought to have 
it now Why are these two ridiculous people 
to be allowed to come in and walk over us as 
if the world exusted only to play thar silly 
parhamentary game? 

FRANKLYN [severely] Savvy you really must 
not be uncivil to our guests 

savvy I'm sorry But Mr Lubin didnt 
stand on much ceremony with me, did he? 
And Mr Burge hasnt addressed a single 
word to me I’m not going to stand ıt You 
and Nunk have a much better program than 
either of them It’s the only one we are gomg 
to vote for, and they ought to be told about 
it for the credit of the family and the good 
of their own souls You just typ them a chap- 
ter from the gospel of the brothers Barnabas, 
Daddy 

Lubin and Burge turn inquringly to Franklyn, 
suspecting @ move to form a new party 

FRANELYN It 1s quite true, Mr Lubin, that 
I and my brother have a httle program of 
our own which— 

CONRAD [interrupting] It’s not a httle pro- 
gram it’s an almighty big one It’s not our 
own it’s the program of the whole of avihza- 
ton 

BURGE. Then why split the party before 
you have put it to us? For God’s sake let us 
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have no more sphts. I am here to learn, I am 
here to gather your opinions and represent 
them I invite you to put your views before 
me I offer myself to be heckled You have 
asked me only an absurd non-political 
question, 

FRanatyy Candidly, I fear our program 
will be thrown away on you It would not 
interest you, 

Bunce [rth challenging audacity] Try 
Lubin can go of he hkes, but I am still open 
to new ideas, if only I can find them 

FRANKLYN [fo Lubin] Are } ou prepared to 
hsten, Mr Lubin, or shall I thank you for 
your very kind and welcome visit, and say 
good evening? 

Lupin [sting donn resignedly on the sellee, 
bul involuntarily making a movement mhich looks 
hke the stifling of a yann) With pleasure, Mr 
Barnabas Of course you know that before 
I can adopt any new plank in the party plat- 
form, st wili have to reach me through the 
National Liberal Federation, which you can 
approach through your local Liberal and 
Radical Assocation 

Franniin I could recall to you several 
instances of the addition to your party pro- 
gram of measures of which no local branch 
of your Federation had ever dreamt But I 
understand that you are not really mter- 
ested I will spare you, and drop the subject. 

Lupin [waking up a httle] You quite mis- 
understand me Please do not take it an that 
way I only— 

bounce [talking hım down] Never mind the 
Federation J will answer for the Federation 
Go on, Barnabas go on Never mind Lubin 
[he sits down tn the chair from which Lubin first 
displaced hem] 

FRANKLYN Our program ıs only that the 
term of human hfe shall be extended to three 
hundred years 

Lupin [softly] Eh? 

BURGE [explosively] What! 

savvy. Our election cry 18 “ Back to 
Methuselah!” 

Hasta’ Priceless! 

Lubin and Burge look at one another 

conrap. No We are not mad 

savvy, Theyre not joking either They 
mean it 

LUBIN [cautiously] Assuming that, mm some 
sense which I am for the moment unable to 
fathom, you are in earnest, Mr Barnabas, 
may I ask what this has to do with politics? 
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FRANKLYN The connection 1s very evident. 
You are now, Mr Lubin, within immediate 
reach of your seventieth year. Mr Joyce 
Burge ıs your jumor by about eleven years 
You will go down to posterity as one of a 
European group of immature statesmen and 
monarchs who, doing the very best for your 
respective countries of which you were cap- 
able, succeeded m all-but-wrecking the 
eivihzahon of Europe, and did, in effect, 
wipe out of existence many millions of its 
inhabitants 

BURGE. Less than a milhon 

FRANKLYN That was our loss alone. 

surce Oh, if you count foreigners—! 

HASLAM, God counts foreigners, you know 

savvy [with intense satssfaction] Well said, 
Bil 

FRANKLYN I am not blaming you Your 
task was beyond human capacity. What 
with our huge armaments, our terrible en- 
gines of destruction, our systems of coercion 
manned by an irresistible police, you were 
called on to control powers so gigantic that 
one shudders at the thought of their being 
entrusted even to an infimtely experienced 
and benevolent God, much less to mortalmen 
whose whole hfe does not last a hundred years 

BURGE We won the war dont forget that. 

FRANKLYN No the soldiers and salors won 
it, and left you to fimsh ıt And you were so 
utterly incompetent that the multitudes of 
children slam by hunger in the first years of 
peace made us all wish we were at war again 

conraD. It’s no use arguing about it. It 1s 
now absolutely certain that the political and 
social problems raised by our civihzation 
cannot be solved by mere human mushrooms 
who decay and die when they are just be- 
ginning to have a gummer of the wisdom and 
knowledge needed for their own government. 

LUBIN Quite an mteresting idea, Doctor. 
Extravagant. Fantastic But quite interest- 
ing When I was young I used to feel my 
human hmitations very acutely 

BURGE God knows I have often felt that 
I could not go on if 1t had not been for the 
sense that I was only an instrument in the 
hands of a Power above us 

conraD. I’m glad you both agree with us, 
and with one another 

LUBIN I have not gone so far as that, I 
think. After all, we have had many very able 
pohtical leaders even within your recollec- 
tion and mine. 
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FRANKLYN Have you read the recent biog- 
raphies—Dilke’s, for imstance—which re- 
vealed the truth about them? 

LUBIN I did not discover any new truth 
revealed in these books, Mr Barnabas 

FRANELYN What! Not the truth that Eng- 
land was governed all that time by a little 
woman who knew her own mind? 

savvy. Hear, hear! 

LUBIN. That often happens Which woman 
do you mean? 

FRANELYN. Queen Victoria, to whom your 
Prime Ministers stood in the relation of 
naughty children whose heads she knocked 
together when their tempers and quarrels 
became intolerable. Within thirteen years 
of her death Europe became a hell 

BURGE Quite true That was because she 
was piously brought up, and regarded her- 
self as an instrument If a statesman remem- 
bers that he is only an instrument, and feels 
quite sure that he is rightly interpreting the 
divine purpose, he will come out all right, 
you know. 

FRANKLYN. The Kaiser felt hke that. Did 
he come out all nght? 

BuRGE Well, let us be far, even tq the 
Kaiser. Let us be fair 

FRANKLYN. Were you far to hım when you 
won an election on the program of hanging 
him? 

BURGE Stuff! I am the last man alive to 
hang anybody; but the people wouldnt listen 
to reason Besides, I knew the Dutch wouldnt 
give him up 

savvy. Oh, dont start arguing about poor 
old Bill Stack to our pomt. Let these two 
gentlemen settle the question for them- 
selves Mr Burge’ do you think Mr Lubim 1s 
fit to govern England? 

BURGE. No Frankly, I dont 

Lusin [remonstrant] Really! 

conrapD Why? 

BURGE Because he has no conscience. thats 
why 

LUBIN [shocked and amazed} Oh! 

FRANELYN Mr Lubin: do you consider 
Joyce Burge quahfied to govern England? 

LUBIN [sth dignified emotion, nounded, but 
nithout bitterness} Excuse me, Mr Barnabas; 
but before I answer that question I want to 
say this. Burge we have had differences of 
opinion; and your newspaper friends have 
said hard things of me But we worked to- 
gether for years; and I hope I have done 
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LUBIN Tut tut! My dear Burge what are 
you dreaming of? Mr Barnabas I am a very 
patient man, But will you tell me what 
earthly use or interest there 1s in a conclusion 
that cannot be reahzed? I grant you that if 
we could hve three hundred years we should 
all be, perhaps wiser, certamly older You 
will grant me in return, I hope, that if the 
sky fell we should all catch larks 

FRANKLYN Your turn now, Conrad Go 
ahead 

conraD I dont think it’s any good I dont 
think they want to hve longer than usual 

LUBIN Although I am a mere child of 69, 
I am old enough to have lost the habıt of 
crying for the moon 

BuRGE Have you discovered the elixir of 
hfe or have you not? If not, I agree with 
Lubin that you are wasting our time. 

conraD Is your time of any value? 

BURGE [unable to belreve his ears} My tme 
of any value! What do you mean? 

LUBIN [smehng comfortably] From your high 
scientific pont of view, I daresay, none what- 
ever, Professor In any case I think a httle per- 
fectly idle discussion would do Burge good 
After all, we mght as well hear about the 
elixir of hfe as read novels, or whatever Burge 
does when he 1s not playing golf on Walton 
Heath What is your ehxir, Dr Barnabas? 
Lemons? Sour milk? Or what 1s the latest? 

BurGE We were just beginning to talk 
seriously, and now you snatch at the chance 
of talking rot [He rises] Good evemng [He 
turns to the door}. 

CONRAD [rudely] Die as soon as you like 
Good evemng 

BURGE [hesitating] Look here I took sour 
milk twice a day until Metchmkoff died. He 
thought ıt would keep nm alive for ever, 
and he died of 1t 

conraD You might as well have taken 
sour beer 

BURGE. You believe in lemons? 

conrad I wouldnt eat a lemon for ten 
pounds 

BURGE [sitting down again] What do you 
recommend? 

conraD [rising nith a gesture of despair] 
Whats the use of going on, Frank? Because 
Tam a doctor, and because they think I have 
a bottle to give them that will make them 
hve for ever, they are hsteming to me for the 
first time with their mouths open and ther 
eyes shut, Thats their notion of science. 
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savvy Steady, Nunk! Hold the fort 

CONRAD [growls and sits down)!" 

LUBIN You volunteered the consultation, 
Doctor I may tell you that, far from sharmg 
the creduhty as to science which 1s now the 
fashion, I am prepared to demonstrate that 
during the last fifty years, though the Church 
has often been wrong, and even the Liberal 
Party has not been mfalhble, the men of 
science have always beer wrong 

conraD Yes the fellows you call men of 
science The people who make money by 1t, 
and their medical hangers-on But has any- 
body been nght? 

LUBIN The poets and story tellers, especi- 
ally the classical poets and story tellers, have 
been, 1n the main, mght I will ask you not to 
repeat this as my opmion outside, for the 
vote of the medical profession and 1ts wor- 
shippers is not to be tnfled with 

FRANKLYN You are quite night. the poem 
1s our real clue to biological science The 
most scientific document we possess at pre~ 
sent 1s, as your grandmother would have told 
you quite truly the story of the Garden of 
Eden 

BURGE [pricking up his ears) Whats that? 
If you can estabhsh that, Barnabas, I am 
prepared to hear you out with my very best 
attention I am hstemng Go on 

FRANKLYN Well, you remember, dont you, 
that in the Garden of Eden Adam and Eve 
were not created mortal, and that natural 
death, as we call it, was not a part of life, but 
a later and quite separate invention? 

BURGE Now you mention it, thats true 
Death came afterwards 

LuBIN What about accidental death? That 
was always possible 

FRANKLYN Precisely Adam and Eve were 
hung up between two frightful possibilities 
One was the extinction of mankind by their 
accidental death, The other was the prospect 
of hving for ever They could bear neither 
They decided that they would just take a 
short turn of a thousand years, and mean- 
while hand on their work to a new pair Con- 
sequently, they had to invent natural birth 
and natural death, which are, after all, only 
modes of perpetuating hfe without putting 
on any single creature the ternble burden 
of immortality. 

LUBIN I see The old must make room for 
the new. 

BURGE Death ıs nothing but makıng room. 
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Thats all there 1s in 1t or ever has been in at. 

FRANKLYN Yes, but theold must not desert 
their posts until the new are npe for them 
They desert them now two hundred years 
too soon. 

savvy I believe the old people are the 
new people reincarnated, Nunk I suspect 
Tam Eve. I am very fond of apples, and they 
always disagree with me 

conrap You are Eve, 1 a sense The 
Eternal Life persists, € stiut cars Its 
bodies and minds and ge. “we~g ats, hke 
new clothes You sre only « new hat and 
frock on Eve 

FRANKLYN Yes. Bodies and minds ever 
better and better fitted to carry out Its 
eternal pursuit 

Lupin [1th quiet scepiictsm)] What pursuit, 
may one ask, Mr Barnabas? 

ERANKLYN łVhe pursuit of omnipotence 
and ommiscienes Greater power and greater 
knowledge these are what we are all pursu- 
ing even at the risk of our hives and the 
sacnfice of our pleasures Evolution 1s that 
pursuit and nothing else It is the path to 
godhead A man differs from a microbe only 
m being further on the path 

Lusin And how soon do you expect this 
modest end to be reached? 

FRANKLYN Never, thank God! As there 1s 
no limit to power and knewledge there can 
be no end “The power Jd the glory, world 
without end” have mose words meant 
nothing to you? r 

BuRGE (pulling out an eld envelope} I should 
hke to make a note of that [He does so] 

conrad There will always be something 
to hve for 

Bure [pocketing his envelope and becoming 
more and more businesslike] Right I have got 
that Now what about sin? What about the 
Fall? How do you work them in? 

connap I dont work in the Fall The Fall 
us outside Science But I daresay Frank can 
work it 10 for you 

BURGE [to Franklyn} I wish you would, you 
know It’s mportant Very mmportant 

FRANKLYN Well, consider it this way Its 
clear that when Adam and Eve were im- 
mortal it was necessary that they should 
make the earth an extremely comfortable 
place to hve in 

BURGE True If you take a house on a 
ninety-nme years lease, you spend a good 
deal of money on it If you take 1t for three 
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months you gencrally have a bill for dilapida- 
tions to pay at the end of them 

FRANKLYN Just so Consequently, when 
Adam had the Garden of Eden on a lease 
for ever, he took care to make it what the 
house agents call a highly desirable country 
residence But the moment he invented 
death, and became a tenant for life only, 
the place was no longer worth the trouble, 
It was then that he let the thistles grow Life 
was so short that at was no longer worth his 
while to do anything thoroughly well. 

BURGE Do you think that is enough to 
constitute what an average elector would 
consider a Fall? Is 1t tragic enough? 

FRANKLYN That 1s only the first step of the 
Fall Adam did not fall down that step only. 
he fell down a whole fight For instance, 
before he invented birth he dared not have 
lost ‘us temper; for af he had billed Eve he 
woul’ have been lonely and barren to all 
eternlty But when he invented birth, and 
anyone who was hilled could be replaced 
he could afford to let nmself go He un- 
doubtedly invented wifc-beating; and that 
was another step down One of his sons m- 
vented meat-eating The other was hornfied 
at the innovation With the ferocity which 
1s still characteristic of bulls and other vege- 
tarians, he slew his beefsteak-eatang brother, 
and thus invented murder That was a very 
steep step It was so exciting that all the 
others began to lull one another forsport, and 
thus invented war, the steepest step of all, 
They even took to kiltag ammals as a means 
of killing time, and then, of course, ate them 
to save the long and difficult labor of agri- 
culture I ask you to contemplate our fathers 
as they came crashing down all the steps of 
this Jacob’s ladder that reached from para- 
dise to a hell on earth in which they had 
multiplied the chances of death from violence, 
accident, and disease until they could hardly 
count on three score and ten years of hfe, 
muc! ess the thousand that Adam had been 
ready to face! With that picture before you, 
will you now ask me where was the Fall? 
You might as well stand at the foot of Snow- 
don and ask me where 1s the mountain The 
very children see ıt so plainly that they com- 
press its history into a two lme epic 

Old Daddy Long Legs wouldnt say his 

prayers 
Take him by the hmd legs and throw him 
downstairs 
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LUBIN [sill semmovably sceptical] And what 
does Science say to this fairy tale, Doctor 
Barnabas? Surely Science knows nothing of 
Genesis, or of Adam and Eve 

conrap Then it isnt Science thats all 
Science has to account for everything, and 
everything includes the Buble 

FRANELYN. The Book of Genesis 1s a part 
of nature lke any other part of nature The 
fact that the tale of the Garden of Eden has 
survived and held the imagmation of men 
spellbound for centuries, whilst hundreds of 
much more plausible and amusing stones 
have gone out of fashion and perished lke 
last year’s popular song, 1s a scientific fact; 
and Science 1s bound to explam it. You tell 
me that Science knows nothing of ıt. Then 
Science is more ignorant than the children 
at any village school. z 

conrad Of course if you think ıt more 
scientific to say that what we are discyising 
is not Adam and Eve and Eden, bu’ the 
phylogeny of the blastoderm— 

savvy. You neednt swear, Nunk 

conrad Shut up, you I am not sweamng. 
[To Lubin] If you want the professional hum-~ 
bug of rewriting the Bible in words of four 
syllables, and pretending it’s something new, 
I can humbug you to your heart’s content I 
can call Genesis Phylogenesis Let the 
Creator say, 1f you lke, “I will establish an 
antipathetic symbiosis between thee and the 
female, and between thy blastoderm and her 
blastoderm ” Nobody will understand you, 
and Savvy will thmk you are swearing. The 
meaning is the same 

HASLAM. Priceless. But it’s quite simple 
The one version 1s poetry. the other is science. 

FRANKLYN The one 1s classroom jargon: 
the other 1s inspwed human language 

LUBIN [calmly reminiscent} One of the few 
modern authors into whom I have occasion- 
ally glanced 1s Rousseau, who was a sort of 
Dest hke Burge— 

BURGE [interrupting lum foretbly] Lubiy has 
this stupendously important communication 
which Professor Barnabas has just made to 
us a communication for which I shall be 
indebted to him all my hfe long: has this, I 
say, no deeper effect on you than to set you 
pulling my leg by trying to make out that I 
am an infidel 

LUBIN, It’s very interesting and amusing, 
Burge, and I think I see a case init I think 
I could undertake to argue 1t m an ecclesias- 
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tical court But umportant 1s hardly a word 
I should attach to it. 

BURGE Good God! Here ıs this professor. 
a man utterly removed from the turmoil of 
our political life: devoted to pure learning n 
its most abstract phases, and I solemnly de- 
clare he 1s the greatest politician, the most 
mspired party leader, in the kingdom I take 
of my hat to hm J, Joyce Burge, give him 
best And you s there purring hike an An- 
gorsi ðt, aW% -s u, nothing in it! 

CONRaga r s Jus-eyes .nidely| Hallo! 
What have 1 donelito deserve this tribute? 

BURGE Done! You have put the Liberal 
Party mto power for the next thirty years, 
Doctor’ thats what youve done. 

conrap. God forbid! 

BURGE It’s all up with the Church now. 
Thanks to you, we go to the country with 
one cry and one only: Back vo the Buble! 
Think of the effect on the Nonconformist 
vote You gather that m witu une hand, and 
you gather in the modern scientific sceptical 
professional vote with the other The village 
atheist and the first cornet in the local Salva- 
ton Army band meet on the village green 
and shake hands. You take your school chil- 
dren, your Bible class under the Cowper- 
Temple clause, mto the museum You shew 
the Inds the Paltdown skull, and you say, 
“Thats Adam Thats Eve’s husband.” You 
take the spectacleu ence student from the 
laboratory m Owens College, and when he 
asks you for a ircly scientific history of 
Evolution, you put into his band The Pil- 
grim’s Progress You— [Savvy and Haslam 
explode into shrieks of merriment] What are 
you two laughing at? 

savvy. Oh, go on, Mr Burge. Dont stop 

HASLAM Priceless! 

FRANELYN Would thirty years of office for 
the Liberal Party seem so important to you, 
Mr Burge, if you had another two and a half 
centuries to lye? 

BURGE [decisively] No. You will have to 
drop that part of it. The constituencies wont 
swallow it. 

LUBIN [seriously] I am not so sure of that, 
Burge I am not sure that 1t may not prove 
the only pomt they will swallow. 

BURGE It will be no use to us even 1f they 
do It’s not a party pomt. It’s as good for the 
other side as for us. 

LuBIN. Not necessanly. If we get im first 
with it, 1t will be associated in the public 
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mind with our party Suppose I put it for- 
ward as a plank in our program that we ad- 
vocate the extension of human hfe to three 
hundred years! Dunreen, as leader of the 
opposite party, will be bound to oppose me 
to denounce me as a visionary and so forth 
By doing so he will place himself in the posi- 
tion of wanting to rob the people of two hun- 
dred and thirty years of their natural life 
The Umonists will become the party of Pre- 
mature Death, and we shall become the 
Longevity party 

DUROE [shaken] You really think the elec- 
torate would swallow it? 

Lupin My dear Burge is there anything 
the electorate will not swallow 2f it 15 yudici- 
ously put to them? But we must make sure 
of our ground We must have the support of 
the men of science Is there serious agree- 
ment among them, Doctor, as to the possi- 
bility of such an evolution as you have de- 
scribed? 

conrap Yes, Ever since the reaction 
against Darwin set in at the beginning of the 
present century, all scientific opimon worth 
counting has been converging rapidly upon 
Creative Evolution 

FRANKLYN Poetry has been converging on 
at philosophy has been converging on it 
religion has been converging on it Itis going 
to be the religion of the twentieth century’ 
a religion that has its mtellectual roots in 
philosophy and science just as medieval 
Christiamty had its intellectual roots in 
Anstotle 

Lupin But surely any change would be so 
extremely gradual that— 

conraD Dont deceive yourself It’s only 
the pohticians who wumprove the world so 
gradually that nobody can see the mmprove- 
ment. The notion that Nature does not pro- 
ceed by Jumps is only one of the budget of 
plausible hes that we call classical education 
Nature always proceeds by jumps She may 
spend twenty thousand years making up her 
mind to jump, but when she makes it up at 
last, the yump 18 big enough to take us into a 
new age 

LUBIN [impressed] Fancy my being leader 
of the party for the next three hundred years! 

supa, What!!! 

LUBIN Perhapshardonsomeof the younger 
men I thmk in fairness I shall have to step 
aside to make room after another century 
or so. that 1s, 1f Mam can be persuaded to 
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give up Downing Street 

nunce This ıs too much Your colossal 
conceit blinds you to the most obvious neces- 
sity of the political situation 

Lubin You mean my retirement I really 
cannot see that it 18 a necessity I could not 
sce it when I was almost an old man—or at 
least an elderly one Now that ıt appears that 
I am a young man, the case for it breaks 
down completely [To Conrad] May I ask 
are there any alternative theories? Is there 
a scientific Opposition? 

conrad Well, some authorities hold that 
the human race 1s a failure, and that a new 
form of hfe, better adapted to high civiliza- 
tion, will supersede us as we have superseded 
the ape and the elephant. 

aunor The superman ch? 

conrap No Some being quite different 
from us 

Lubin Is that altogether desirable? 

FRANKLYN Ifearso However that may be, 
we may be quite sure of one thing We shall 
not be Jet alone The force behind evolution, 
call it what you will, 13 determined to solve 
the problem of civilization, and if it cannot 
do it through us, 1t will produce some more 
capable agents Man is not God’s last word 
God can still create If you cannot do His 
work He will produce some being who can 

DURGE [mwth zealous reverence] What do we 
know about Him, Barnabas? What does any- 
one know about Him? 

conrapD We know this about Him with 
absolute certainty The power my brother 
calls God proceeds by the method of Tnal 
and Error, and if we turn out to be one of the 
errors, we shall go the way of the mastodon 
and the megatherum and all the other 
scrapped experiments 

LUBIN {rising and beginning to walk up and 
down the room with his considering cap on] I 
admit that I am impressed, gentlemen I 
will go so far as to say that your theory 1s 
likely to prove more interesting than ever 
Welsh Disestabhshment was But as a prac- 
tical poltician—hm! Eh, Burge? 

conrad We are not practical polrnaans 
We are out to get something done Practical 
politicians are people who have mastered the 
art of using parlament to prevent anything 
being done 

FRANKLYN When we get matured states- 
men and citizens— 

LUBIN [stopping shori) Citizens! Oh! Are the 
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citizens to hve three hundred years as well 
as the statesmen? . 

conrap Of course 

LUBIN I confess that had not occurred to 
me [he sits down abruptly, eudently very un- 
favorably affected by this new light] 

Savvy and Haslam look at one another mith 
unspeakable feelings 

BURGE Do you think ıt would be wise to 
go quite so far at first? Surely 1t would be 
more prudent to begin with the best men 

FRANKLYN You need not be anwous about 
that. It will begin with the best men. 

LUBIN I am glad to hear you say so You 
see, we must put this into a practical parha- 
mentary shape 

BURGE. We shall have to draft a Bill that 
1s the long and the short of 1t Until you have 
your Bill drafted you dont know what you 
are really doing that ıs my experience 

LUBIN Qute so My idea is that whilst we 
should mterest the electorate in this as a sort 
of religious aspiration and personal hope, 
using ıt at the same tıme to remove thew 
prejudices against those of us who are get- 
tang on mm years, ıt would be im the last degree 
upsettng and even dangerous to enable 
everyone to hve longer than usual Take the 
mere question of the manufacture of the 
specific, whatever 1t may be! There are forty 
milhons of people ın the country Let me 
assume for the sake of illustration that each 
person would have to consume, say, five 
ounces a day of the elnur. That would be— 
let me see—five times three hundred and 
sixty-five 1s—um—twenty-five—thirty-two 
—eighteen—eighteen hundred and twenty- 
five ounces a year. just two ounces over the 
hundredweight. 

BURGE Two milhon tons a year, in round 
numbers, of stuff that everyone would clamor 
for that men would trample down women 
and children in the streets to get at You 
couldnt produce it There would be blue 
murder It’s out of the question We must 
keep the actual secret to ourselves 

conraD [staring at them] The actual secret! 
What on earth 1s the man talking about? 

BURGE. The stuf The powder. The bottle 
The tabloid Whatever ıt 1s You said it 
wasnt lemons 

conraD My good sir I have no powder, 
no bottle, no tabloid. I am not a quack. I am 


2 biologist Ths ıs a thing thats gomg to 
happen, 
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LUBIN [completely let down] Gomg to happen! 
Oh! Is that al? [He looks at his watch] 

BURGE Going to happen! What do you 
mean? Do you mean that you cant make it 
happen? 

conrap No more than I could have made 
you happen 

FRANKLYN We can put it into men’s heads 
that there 1s nothing to prevent ıts happen- 
ing but thew own will to die before thew 
work 1s done, and their own ignorance of the 
splendid work there ıs for them to do 

conraD Spread that knowledge and that 
conviction, and as surely as the sun will nse 
tomorrow, the thing will happen 

FRANKLYN We dont know where or when 
or to whom it will happen It may happen 
first to someone 1n this room 

HASLAM. It wont happen to me: thats jolly 
sure 

conraD It might happen to anyone It 
mught happen to the parlormaid How do we 
know? 

savvy The parlormaid! Oh,thatsnonsense, 
Nunk. 

LuBIN [once more quite comfortable] I think 
Miss Savvy has dehvered the final verdict. 

Bunce Do you mean to say that you have 
nothing more practical to offer than the mere 
wish to hve longer? Why, if people could hve 
by merely wishing to, we should all be h 
for ever already! Everybody would hke to 
live for ever. Why dont they? 

conraD Pshaw! Everybody would hke to 
have a milion of money Why havnt they? 
Because the men who would hke to be mil- 
honaires wont save sixpence even with the 
chance of starvation starmg them im the face 
The men who want to hve for ever wont cut 
off a glass of beer or a pipe of tobacco, though 
they beheve the teetotallers and non-smokers 
lve longer. That sort of hking 1s not willing 
See what they do when they know they must 

FRANKLYN Do not mistake mere idle 
fancies for the tremendous muiracle-working 
force of Will nerved to creation by a con- 
viction of Necessity I tell you men capable 
of such willing, and reahzing tts necessity, 
will doit reluctantly, under mner compulsion, 
as all great efforts are made They will hide 
what they are domg from themselves. they 
will take care not to know what they are 
domg They will hve three hundred years, 
not because they would hke to, but because 
the soul deep down ın them will know that 
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BURGE-LUBIN Five double x three two 
gamma Burge-Lubin 

Barnabas puts a plug in number five, turns 
lus pointer to double x, puts another plug in 32, 
presses a butlon and looks round at Burge-Lubin, 
who ts now visible to him as nell as audible 

BARNABAS [curily] Oh! That you, President? 

nunge-Lupin Yes They told me you 
wanted me to rng you up Anything wrong? 

BARNABAS [harsk and querulous) I wish to 

make a protest 

BURGE-LUÐIN (good-Aumored and mocking) 
What! Another protest! Whats wrong now? 

paRNaBas Ifyou only knew all the protests 
J havnt made, you would be surprised at my 
patience It 1s you who are always treating 
me with the grossest want of consideration 

BuRGE-LuBIN What have I done now? 

BARNABAS You have put me down to go to 
the Record Office today to receive that Amer- 
can fellow, and do the honors of a ridiculous 
emema show That 1s not the business of the 
Accountant General it 1s the business of the 
President It ıs an outrageous waste of my 
tame, and an unjustifiable shirking of your 
duty at my expense I refuse to go You must 

o 
. BURGE-LUBIN My dear boy, nothing would 
give me greater pleasure than to take the 
job off your hands— 

BARNABAS Then do ıt Thats all I want [že 
ts about to switch off] 

puRGE-LUBIN Dont switch off Listen This 
Amencan has invented a method of breath- 
ing under water 

BARNABAS What do I care? I dont want to 
breathe under water 

BURGE-LUBIN You may, my dear Barnabas, 
at any tme You know you never look where 
you are gomg when you are ummersed in 
your calculations Some day you will walk 
into the Serpentine This man’s mvention 
may save your life 

BARNABAS [angrily] Will you tell me what 
that has to do with your putting your cere- 
monial duties on to my shoulders? I will not 
be tnfled [he vanishes and ts replaced by the 
blank screen}— 

BURGE-LUBIN [tndtgnantly holding down lus 
button] Dont cut us off, please we have not 
fimshed. I am the President, speaking to the 
Accountant General. What are you dream- 
ing of? 

A wowan’s voice Sorry [The screen shews 
Barnabas as before} 
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BURGE-LUBIN Since you take ıt that way, 
I will go in your place It’s a pity, because, 
you see, this American thinks you are the 
greatest ving authority on the duration of 
human hfe; and— 

BARNABAS [ialerrupting) The American 
thinks! What do you mean? I am the 
greatest living authonty on the duration of 
human life Who dares dispute it? 

punoe-Lupin. Nobody, dear lad, nobody 
Dont fly out at me It 1s evident that you 
have not read the American’s book 

Banvabas Dont tell me that 5 ou have, or 
that you have read any book except a novel 
for the last twenty years, for I wont believe 
you 

BURGE-LUBIN, Quite right, dear old fellow 
I havnt read ıt. But I have read what The 
Times Literary Supplement says about it 

banvauas I dont care two straws what it 
says about it Does it say anything about me? 

DURGE-LUBIN Yes 

paranas Oh, does it? What? 

BuNGE-LUBIN It points out that an extra- 
ordinary number of first-rate persons hke 
you and me have died by drowning dunng 
the last two centunes, and that when this 
invention of breathing under water takes 
effect, your estimate of the average duration 
of human hfe will be upset 

BARNABAS [alarmed] Upset my estimate! 
Gracious Heavens! Does the fool reahze 
what that means? Do you reahze what that 
means? 

BURGE-LUÐIN I suppose ıt means that we 
shall have to amend the Act 

BARNABAS Amend my Act! Monstrous! 

BURGE-LUBIN But we must We cant ask 
people to go on working until they are forty- 
three unless our figures are unchallengeable 
You know what a row there was over those 
last three years, and how nearly the too-old- 
at-forty people won 

BARNABAS They would have made the 
Bntsh Islands bankrupt if theyd won But 
you dont care for that you care for nothing 
but being popular 

BuRGE-LuBIN Oh, well I shouldnt worry 
if I were you, for most people complain that 
there is not enough work for them, and would 
be only too glad to stick on instead of reting 
at forty-three if only they were asked as a 
favor mstead of having to 

BARNABAS Thank you I need no consola- 
tion. [He rises determinedly and puts on hus 
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fillet] 


BURGE-LUBIN. Are you off? Where are you 
going to? 

parwaBas To that cinema tomfoolery, of 
course I shall put this American impostor 
in his place. {He goes out] 

BURGE-LUBIN [calling after him] God bless 
you, dear old chap! [Wrth a chuckle, he switches 
off, and the screen becomes blank He presses a 
button and holds ıt down while he calls] Hallo! 

A wonan’s vorce Hallo! 

BURGE-LUBIN [formally] The President 
respectfully sohcits the privilege of an inter- 
view with the Chief Secretary, and holds 
himself entirely at his honor’s august disposal 

A CHINESE VoIcE. He 1s coming. 

BuRGE-LUBIN Oh! That you, Confucius? So 
good of you. Come along [he releases the 
button] 

A man in a yellow gown, presenting the 
general appearance of a Chinese sage, enters 

BURGE-LUBIN [yocularly} Well, lustrous 
Sage-&-Omions, how are your poor sore feet? 

conrucius [gravely] I thank you for your 
kind inqumes I am well. 

BURGE-LUBIN Thats mght Sit down and 
make yourself comfortable. Any business 
for me today? 

CONFUCIUS [setimg down on the first char 
round the corner of the table to the President's 
right} None 

BURGE-LuBIN Have you heard the result 
of the bye-election? 

conructus A walk-over Only one candi- 
date 

BURGE-LUBIN Any good? 

confucius He was released from the 
County Lunatic Asylum a fortmght ago 
Not mad enough for the lethal chamber not 
sane enough for any place but the division 
lobby A very popular speaker 

BURGE-LUBIN I wish the people would take 
& serious interest 1n politics 

conrucius I do not agree The English- 
man is not fitted by nature to understand 
politics Ever since the pubhe services have 
been manned by Chinese, the country has 
been well and honestly governed What 
more is needed? : 

BuRGE-LUBIN What I cant make out 1s that 
China is one of the worst governed countries 
on earth 

covrucius No It was badly governed 
twenty years ago, but since we forbade any 
Chinaman to take part in our public services, 
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and imported natives of Scotland for that 
purpose, we have done well Your informa- 
thon here is always twenty years out of date 

BURGE-LUBIN People dont seem to be able 
to govern themselves. I cant understand it. 
Why should it be so? 

conrucius Justice 1s impartiality. Only 
strangers are mmpartial 

BURGE-LUBIN It ends in the public services 
being so good that the Government has 
nothing to do but thnk 

conFucrus Were it otherwise, the Govern- 
ment would have too much to do to think 

BURGE-LUBIN. Is that any excuse for the 
Enghsh people electing a parhament of 
lunatics? 

covFucius The Englhsh people always did 
elect parhaments of lunatics. What does 1t 
matter if your permanent officials are honest 
and competent? 

BURGE-LUBIN You do not know the history 
of this country What would my ancestors 
have said to the menagerie of degenerates 
that is still called the House of Commons? 
Confucius you will not believe me; and I do 
not blame you for it, but England once saved 
the lhberties of the world by inventing par- 
hamentary government, which was her 
pecuhar and supreme glory 

conrucius I Imow the history of your 
country perfectly well It proves the exact 
contrary. 

BURGE-LUBIN How do you make that out? 

conructus The only power your parla- 
ment ever had was the power of withholding 
supplies from the lang. 

BURGE-LUBIN. Precisely That great English- 
man Simon de Montfort— 

conrucius. He was not an Englishman: 
he was a Frenchman He imported parlia- 
ments from France 

BURGE-LUBIN [surprised] You dont say so! 

conrucius The king and his loyal subjects 
killed Sumon for foremg his French parha- 
ment on them. The first tung British parha- 
ments always did was to grant supplies to the 
kung for hfe with enthusiastic expressions of 
loyalty, lest they should have any real power, 
and be expected to do something 

BURGE-LUBIN Look here, Confucius you 
know more history than I do, of course; but 
democracy— 

conrucius Aninstitution peculiar to China 
And 1t was never really a success there 

BURGE-LUBIN But the Habeas Corpus Act! 
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cug The English always suspended 
ı it threatened to be of the slightest 


ge-Lupin Well, trial by jury you cant 
chat we established that? 
vuctus <All cases that were dangerous 
e govermng classes were tried in the 
Chamber or by Court Martial, except 
n the prisoner was not tried at all, but 
cuted after calling tum names enough to 
ke him unpopular 
yunGE-LuUBIN Oh, bother! You may be 
tht in these httle details; but in the large 
e have managed to hold our own as a great 
we Wel, people who could do nothing 
ouldnt have done that, you know 
conFucius I did not say you could do 
nothing, You could fight You could eat 
You could drink Until the twenticth ceatury 
you could produce cluldren You could play 
games You could work when you were 
forced to But you could not govern your- 
selves 
BuRGE-LupIN Then how did we get our 
reputation as the pioneers of hberty? 
conrucius By your steadfast refusal to be 
governed at all A horse that kicks cveryone 
who tnes to harness and guide hım may be a 
pioneer of hberty, but he 1s not a pioneer of 
government In China he would be shot 
BURGE-LUBIN Stuff! Do you imply that the 
administration of which I am president 1s no 
Government? 
conructus Ido J am the Government. 
BURGE-LUBIN You! You'! You fat yellow 
lump of concert! 
conyucius. Only an Enghshman could be 
so ignorant of the nature of government as 
to suppose that a capable statesman cannot 
be fat, yellow, and conceited Many Enghsh- 
men are shm, red-nosed, and modest. Put 
them in my place, and within a year you will 
be back in the anarchy and chaos of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
BuRGE-LUBIN Qh, if you go back to the 
dark ages, I have nothmg more to say But 
we did not perish We extricated ourselves 
from that chaos We are now the best 
governed country in the world How did we 
manage that if we ais such fools as you 
pretend? 
conyucrus You did not do it until the 
slaughter and rmn produced by your anarchy 
forced you at last to recognize two mexorable 
First, that government is absolutely 


necessary to civilzation, and that you could 
not maintain civilization by merely domg 
down your neighbor, as you called st, and 
cutting off the head of your king whenever 
he happened to be a logical Scot and tried to 
take Ins position seriously Second, that 
government 18 an art of which you are con- 
gemtally incapable Accordingly, you ım- 
ported educated negresses and Chinese to 
govern you Since then you have done very 
well 

BURGE-LUBIN. So have you, you old hum- 
bug All the same, I dont know how you 
stand the work you do You scem to me 
positively to hke pubhie business Why wont 
you lct me take you down to the coast some 
weck-end and teach you manne golf? 

covrucius It does not interest me I am 
not a barbarian 

BURGE-LUDIN You mean that I am? 

coxFucius That 1s evident 

BURGE-LUBIN. How? 

covrucius People lihe you They hhe 
cheerful good-natured barbarians They have 
elected you President five times in succession 
They will elect you five times more Z hke 
you You are better company than a dog or 
a horse because you can speak 

DURGE-LUDIN Am I a barbarian because 
you hke me? 

conFrucius Surely Nobody hkes me: I am 
heldin awe Capable persons are never hked 
I am not hkeable, but I am indispensable 

BURGE-LUBIN Oh, cheer up, old man theres 
nothing so disagreeable about you as all that 
I dont dishke you, and if you think I’m afraid 
of you, you jolly well dont know Burge-Lubin 
thats all 

conrucius You are brave yes Itis a forr 
of stupidity 

BURGE-LUBIN You may not be brave o1 
doesnt expect it from a Chink But you ha 
the devil's own cheek 

conFuctus I have the assured certainty 
the man who sees and knows Your ge 
bluster, your cheery self-confidence, 
pleasant, hke the open air But they 
blind they are vain I seem to see a; 
dog wag his tail and bark joyously But 
leaves my heel he 1s lost 

BURGE-LUDIN Thank you for a han 
comphment I have a big dog, and he 
best fellow I know If you hnew hoy 
ugher you ere than a chow, you ` 
start those compansons, though 
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Well, if you have nothing for me to do, I am 
going to leave your heel for the rest of the 
day and enjoy myself What would you 
recommend me to do with myself? 
congucius Give yourself up to contempla- 
tion; and great thoughts will come to you 

BuRGE-LuBIN Will they? If you think I am 
going to sit here on a fine day hke this with 
my legs crossed wating for great thoughts,- 
you exaggerate my taste for them. I 
prefer marine golf [Stopping short] Oh, by 
the way, I forgot somethmg I have a word 
or two to say to the Minster of Health (He 
goes bach to his charr] 

conrucrus Her number 1s— 

BURGE-LUBIN. Í know ıt 

confucius [rising] I cannot understand her 
attraction for you. For me a woman who 1s 
not yellow does not exist, save as an official 
[He goes out] - 

Burge-Lubin operates his switchboard as 
before The screen vanishes, and a dainty room 
nith a bed, a wardrobe, and a dressing-table nith 
a mirror and a snitch on wt, appears. Seated at it 
a handsome negress ts trying on a brillant head 
scarf Her dressing-gown ıs thrown bach from 
her shoulders to her char She is in corset, 
knickers, and silk stockings. 

BURGE-LUBIN [horrified] I beg your pardon a 
thousand times—{ The startled negress snatches 
the peg out of her snnichboard and vanishes} 

THE NEGRESS’s voice Who 1s it? 

BURGE-LUBIN. Me. The President. Burge- 
Lubin I had no idea your bedroom switch 
was in. I beg your pardon. 

The negress reappears She has pulled the 
dressing-gown perfunctorily over her shoulders, 
and continues her experiments with the scarf, not 
at all put out, and rather amused by Burge’s 
prudery 

THE NEGRESS Stupid of me I was talking 
to another lady this morning, and I left the 
peg in. 

BURGE-LUBIN But I am so so 

THE NEGRESS [sunnily. still busy with the scarf) 
Why? It was my fault. 

BURGE-LUBIN [embarrassed] Well—er—er— 
But I suppose you were used to 1t in Afnca 

THE NEGRESS. Your delicacy 1s very touch- 
ing, Mr President It would be funny if it 
were not so unpleasant, because, lke all 
white deheacy, it 1s in the wrong place How 
do you think this suits my complexion? 

BURGE-LUBIN How can any really vivid 
color go wrong with a black satm skin? It 1s 
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our women’s wretched pale faces that have 
to be matched and hghted Yours is always 
night. 

THE NEGRESS Yes it is a pity your white 
beauties have all the same ashy faces, the 
same colorless drab, the same age But look 
at their beautiful noses and httle lps! They 
are physically insipid. they have no beauty: 
you cannot love them, but how elegant! 

BURGE-LUBIN. Cant you find an official pre- 
text for coming to see me? Isnt it ridiculous 
that we have never met? It’s so tantahzing 
to see you and talk to you, and to know all 
the tme that you are two hundred miles 
away, and that I cant touch you? 

THE NEGRESS I cannot lve on the East 
Coast. 1t 1s hard enough to keep my blood 
warm here Besides, my friend, 1 would not 
be safe These distant flirtations are very 
charming: d wey teach self-control 

BURGE-LUBIN. Damn self-contru?! T want to 
hold youin my arms—to—{the negress snau %es 
out the peg from the switchboard and vanishes 
She ts still heard laughing] Black devil! [He 
snatches out his peg furiously: her laugh ts no 
longer heard] Oh, these sex episodes! Why 
can I not resist them? Disgraceful! 

Confucius returns 

conructus. I forgot. There 1s something 
for you to do this morning. You have to go 
to the Record Office to receive the American 
barbarian 

BURGE-LUBIN. Confucius’ once for all, I ob- 
ject to this Chinese habit of deseribing white 
men as barbarians 

conFuctus [standing formally at the end of 
the table nith his hands palm to palm] I make 
a mental note that you do not wish the 
Americans to be described as barbanans 

BURGE-LUBIN Not at all The Americans 
are barbanans. But we are not I suppose 
the particular barbarian you are speaking of 
is the American who has invented a means 
of breathing under water. 

conructus Hesayshe has invented sucha 
method For some reason which 1s not intel- 
hgible in China, Enghshmen always beheve 
any statement made by an American inven- 
tor, especially one who has never invented 
anything. Therefore you believe this person 
and have given him a public reception. Today 
the Record Office is entertammg ham with a 
display of the cinematographic records of all 
the eminent Enghshmen who have lost their 
hves by drowning since the cinema was m- 
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vented Why not go to sce it of yon are at a 
loss for something to do? 

BUROE-LUBIN What earthly intcrest is 
there in looking at a moving picture of a lot 
of people merely because they were drowned? 
If they had had any sense, they would not 
have been drowned, probably. 

covrucius Thatisnotso It has never been 
noticed before, but the Record Office has 
just made two remarkable discoveries about 
the public men and women who have dis- 
played extraordinary ability during the past 
century One 1s that they retained unusual 
youthfulness up to an advanced age The 
other is that they all met their death by 
drowning 

BURGE-LUBIN Yes I know, Can you explain 
at? 

conructus It cannot be explained It is 
not reasonable Therefore I do not behere it 

The decountant General rushes in, looking 
ghasily He staggers to the middle of the table 

BURGE-LUDIN Whats the matter? Are you 
ul? 

BARNABAS [choking] No I—fže collapses into 
the middle chair} I must speak to you m 
private 

Confucius calmly withdraws 

BuURGE-LUBIN What on earth 1s 1t? Have 
some oxygen 

BARNABAS I have had some Go to the 
Record Office You will see men fainting 
there again and again, and being revived 
with oxygen, as I have been. They have seen 
with thew own eyes as I have 

BURGE-LUBIN Seen what? 

BARNABAS Seen the Archbishop of York. 

BURGE-LUBIN Well, why shouldnt they see 
the Archbishop of York? What are they faint- 
ing for? Has he been murdered? 

BARNABAS No he has been drowned 

BURGE-LUBIN Good God! Where? When? 
How? Poor fellow! 

BARNABAS Poor fellow! Poor thief! Poor 
swindler! Poor robber of his country’s 
Exchequer! Poor fellow indeedi Wait til I 
catch him 

nuRGE-LUBIN How can you catch him when 
he 13 dead? Youre mad. 

BARNABAS Dead! Who said he was dead? 

BURGE-LUBIN You did Drowned 

BARNABAS [exasperated] Will you hsten to 
me? Was old Archbishop Haslam, the present 
man’s last predecessor but four, drowned or 
not? 
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BURGE-LUDIN I dont know Look lum upin 
the Encyclopedia Britanmca 

vannanas Yah! Was Archbishop Stickit, 
who wrote Stickat on the Psalms, drowned 
or not? 

BURGE-LUDIN Yes, meraifully He deserved 
it 

BARNABAS Was President Dickenson 
drowned? Was Gencral Bullyboy drowned? 

BuRraŁ-LUBIN Who is denying it? 

BARNABAS Well, weve had moving pictures 
of all four put on the screen today for this 
American, and they and the Archbishop are 
the same man Now tell me I am mad 

sunce-Luuin I do tell you you are mad 
Stark raving mad. 

pirnyapas Am I to beheve my own eyes 
or am I not? 

BURGE-LUDIY You can do as you please 
nll J can tell you 13 that T dont beheve your 
eyes if they cant see any difference between a 
live archbishop and two dead ones [The 
apparatus rings, he holds the button down} Yes? 

THE woman's voice The Archbishop of 
York, to sce the President 

BARNABAS [hoarse mith rage] Have him in 
I'll talk to the scoundrel 

bune-Luain [releasing the button] Not while 
you are in this state. 

paranas [reaching furiously for his button 
and holding ti down} Send the Archbishop ın 
at once 

BuRGE-LuBIN If you lose your temper, 
Barnabas, remember that we shall be two to 
one 

The Archbishop enters He kas a white band 
round /us throat, set in a blach stock He wears a 
sort of kilt of blach ribbons, and soft blach boots 
that bution high up on his calves His costume 
does not differ othernise from that of the Prest- 
dent and the Accountant General, but tts color 
scheme 18 black and white He ts older than the 
Reverend Bill Haslam was when he wooed Miss 
Savvy Barnabas, but he ts recognizably the same 
man He does not look a day over fifty, and ws 
very well preserved even at that, but his boyish- 
ness of manner 13 quile gone he now has com- 
plete authority and self-possession m fact the 
President 1s a litle afraid of him, and it seems 
quie natural and inevitable that he should speak 
first 

THE ARcHBISHOP Good day, Mr President 

BuRGE-LUDIN Good day, Mr Archbishop 
Be seated 

THE ARCHBISHOP [sitting down between them] 
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Good day, Mr Accountant General 

barnasas [malevolently] Good day to you 
I have a question to put to you, if you dont 
mind 

THE ARCHBISHOP [looking curiously at hum, 
jarred by his uncivil tone) Certainly Whatisit? 

BARNABAS What 1s your defimtion of a 
thief? 

THE ARCHBISHOP Rather an old-fashioned 
word, 1s 1t not? 

BARNABAS Itsurvives officially 1m my depart- 
ment ? 

THE ARCHBISHOP Our departments are full 
of survivals Look at my tie! my apron! my 
boots! They are all meire survivals, yet it 
seems that without them I cannot be a proper 
Archbishop 

BARNABAS Indeed! Well, m my department 
the word thief survives, because in the com- 
munity the thing thief survives. And a very 
despicable and dishonorable thing he 1s, too 

THE ARCHBISHOP [coolly] I daresay 

BARNABAS In my department, sir, a thef 
1s a person who hives longer than the statutory 
expectation of hfe entitles him to, and goes 
on drawing public money when, if he were an 
honest man, he would be dead 

THE ARCHBISHOP Then let me say, sir, that 
your department does not understand 1ts own 
business If you have miscalculated the 
duration of human hfe, that 1s not the fault 
of the persons whose longevity you have mis- 
caleulated And if they continue to work and 
produce, they pay their way, even if they 
live two or three centuries 

BARNABAS I know nothing about their 
working and producing That is not the busi- 
ness of my department I am concerned with 
their expectation of hfe, and I say that no 
man has any nght to go on hving and drawing 
money when he ought to be dead 

THE ARCHBISHOP You do not comprehend 
the relation between income and production 

BARNABAS I understand my own depart- 
ment 

THE ARCHBISHOP That ıs not enough Your 
department 1s part of a synthesis which 
embraces all the departments 

BURGE-LUBIN Synthesis! This 1s an intel- 
lectual difficulty This ıs a job for Confucius 
I heard hım use that very word the other 
day; and I wondered what the devil he 
meant [Swvtchng on} Hallo! Put me through 
to the Chief Secretary 

CONFUCIUS’s voice You are speaking to him 
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BURGE-LuBIN An intellectual difficulty, old 
man Something we dont understand Come 
and help us out. 

THE arcupisHop May I ask how the 
question has arisen? 

BARNABAS Ah! You begin to smell a rat, 
do you? You thought yourself pretty safe. 
You— 

BURGD-LUBIN. Steady, Barnabas Dont be 
m a hurry 

Confucius enters 

THE ARCHBISHOP [rising] Good mornmmg, Mr 
Chief Secretary 

BURGE-LUBIN [rising in instinctive imitalion of 
the Archbishop] Honor us by taking a seat, 
O sage 

conrucius Ceremony 21s needless [He bows 
to the company, and takes the chair at the foot of 
the table] 

The President and the Archbishop resume their 
seats. 

BURGE-LUBIN We wish to put a case to you, 
Confucius Suppose a man, instead of con- 
forming to the official estamate of his expec- 
tation of life, were to hve for more than two 
centunes and a half, would the Accountant 
General be justified in calling him a thief? 

confucius No He would be justified iu 
callng him a har 

THE ARCHBISHOP I think not, Mr Chef 
Secretary What do you suppose my age 13? 

conrucius Fifty 

BURGE-LUBIN You dont look it Forty-five, 
and young for your age 

THE ARCHBISHOP My age is two hundred 
and eighty-three 

BARNABAS [morosely triumphant] Hmp! Mad, 
am I? 

BURGE-LUBIN Youre both mad Excuse me, 
Archbishop, but this is getting a bit—w ell— 

THE ARCHBISHOP {to Confucius] Mr Chief 
Secretary. will you, to oblige me, assume that 
I have hved nearly three centuries? As a 
hypothesis? 

BURGE-LUBIN What 1s a hypothesis? 

conrucitus It does not matier I under- 
stand [To the Archbishop] Am I to assume 
that you have hved ın your ancestors, or by 
metempsychosis— 

BURGE-LUBIN Met—-Emp—Sy— Good 
Lord! What a bram, Confucius! What a brain! 

THE \RCHBISHOP Nothing of that kind. 
Assume in the ordinary sense that I was born 
in the year 1887, and that I have worked 
continuously in one profession or another 
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since the year 1910 Am I a thief? 
conrucius I do not know. Was that one of 
your professions? 

THE aRciuisnor No I have been nothing 
worse than an Archbishop, a President, and 
a General 

pARNABAS, Has he or has he not robbed the 
Exchequer by drawing five or six incomes 
when he was only entitled to one? Answer 
me that 

covrucius Certainly not, The hypothesis 
is that he has worked continuously since 
1910 We are now 1n the year 2170 What is 
the official hfetıme? 

parxaBas Seventy-eight Of course it’s an 
average, and we dont mind a man here and 
there going on to nincty, or evcn, as a 
curiosity, becoming a centenarian But I 
say that a man who goes beyond that is a 
swindler 

conrucius Seventy-eight into two hundred 
and eighty-three goes more than three and 
a half times Your department owes the 
Archbishop two and a half educations and 
three and a half retiring pensions 

BARNABAS Stuff! How can that be? 

covrucius At what age do your people 
begin to work for the community? 

BURGE-LUBIN Three They do certain 
things every day when they are three Just 
to break them in, you know But they become 
self-supporting, or nearly so, at thirteen 

conFuctus And at what age do they retire? 

BARNABAS Forty-three 

conrucius That 1s, they do thirty years’ 
work, and they receive mamtenance and 
education, without working, for thirteen 
years of childhood and thurty-five years of 
superannuation, forty-eight years im all, for 
each thirty years’ work The Archbishop 
has given you 260 years’ work, and has 
received only one education and no super- 
annuation You therefore owe him over 300 
years of leisure and nearly eight educations 
You are thus heavily ın his debt In other 
words, he has effected an enormous national 
economy by living so long, and you, by 
hving only seventy-eight years, are profiting 
at his expense He 1s the benefactor you are 
the thef [Half rising] May I now withdraw 
and return to my serious business, a3 my own 
span 1s comparatively short? 

BURGE-LUBIN Dont be in a hurry, old chap 
(Confucius sts down again] This hypothecary, 
or whatever you call it, 13 put up seriously I 
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dont beleve 1t, but of the Archbishop an 
the Accountant General are going to insis 
that it’s true, we shall have cither to loc 
them up or to see the thing through 

BARNABAS. It's no use trymg these Chines 
subtletiesonme I’m a plun man, and thoug 
I dont understand metaphysics, and don 
beheve in them, I understand figures, and) 
the Archbishop 1s only entitled to seventy 
caght years, and he takes 283, I say he take 
more thin he is entitled to Get over that 1 
you can 

THE ancipisnor I have not taken 28 
years I have taken 23 and given 260 

conructus Do your accounts shew a defi 
ciency or a surplus? 

vannauas A surplus Thats what I can 
make out Thats the artfulness of thes: 
people. 

wurcE-Luan Thatsettlesit Whats the us: 
of arguing? The Chink says you are wrong 
and theres an end of it 

BaRMaBAS I say nothing against thi 
Chink’s arguments, But what about mj 
facts? 

conrucius If your facts include a case of « 
man hving 283 years, I advise you to tah 
a few weehs at the seaside 

parvapas Let there be an end of th: 
hinting that [am out of my mind. Come anc 
look at the cinema record I tell you this mar 
is Archbishop Haslam, Archbishop Stichit 
President Dickenson, General Bullyboy and 
himself into the bargain all five of them 

TuB ancupisiop I do not deny it I never 
have demed it Nobody has ever asked me 

BuRGE-LUBIN But damn it, man—I beg 
your pardon, Archbishop, but really, really— 

THE ARCHBISHOP Dont mention it What 
were you going to say? 

BURGE-LUDIN Well, you were drowned four 
tumes over You are not a cat, you know 

THE arcupisnop That 1s very easy to 
understand Consider my situation when I 
first made the amazimg discovery that I was 
destined to hve three hundred years! I— 

conrucius [interrupting jum] Pardon me 
Such a discovery was impossible You have 
not made it yet You may hve a mulbon years 
if you have already lived two hundred There 
18 no question of three hundred years You 
have made a shp at the very beginning of 
your fairy tale, Mr Archbishop 

BuRGE-LUBIN Good, Confucuus! [To thedreh- 
bishop] He has you there I dont see how you 


ean get over that. 

THE ARCHBISHOP Yes. 1t is quite a good 
point But if the Accountant General will go 
to the Bntish Museum hbrary, and search 
the catalogue, he will find under his own 
name a curious and now forgotten book, 
dated 1924, entitled The Gospel of the 
Brothers Barnabas That gospel was that 
men must lve three hundred years 1f ermliza- 
tion 1s to be saved It shewed that this exten- 
sion of individual human hfe was possible, 
and how it was hkely to come about I 
married the daughter of one of the brothers 

BARNABAS Do you mean to say you claim 
to be a connection of mine? 

THE ARCHBISHOP Í clam nothng As I 
have by ths tme perhaps three or four 
mulhon cousins of one degree or another, I 
have ceased to call on the family 

BURGE-LUBIN Gracious heavens! Four mil- 
lon relatives! Is that calculation correct, 
Confucius? 

conrucitus In China it might be forty 
mulhons if there were no checks on popula- 
tion. 

BURGE-LUBIN This is a staggerer. It brings 
home to one—but [recovering] 1t isnt true, 
you know. Let us keep sane 

conructus [to the Archbishop] You wish us 
to understand that the ilustmous ancestors 
of the Accountant General communicated to 
you a secret by which you could atta the 
age of three hundred years 

THE ARCHBISHOP. No Nothing of the kmd 
They sımply beheved that mankınd could 
hve any length oftime it knew to be absolutely 
necessary to save civilization from extinction 
I did not share their belief at least I was not 
conscious of sharing it I thought I was only 
amused by it. To me my fatherm-law and 
his brother were a pair of clever cranks who 
had talked one another into a fixed idea 
which had become a monomania with them 
It was not until I got into serous difficulties 
with the pension authorities after turmng 
seventy that I began to suspect the truth 

conructus The truth? 

THE ARCHBISHOP Yes, Mr Chief Secretary. 
the truth Like all revolutionary truths, ıt 
began as ajoke As I shewed no signs of age- 
ing after forty-five, my wife used to make 
fun of me by saying that I was certainly 
going to hve three hundred years She was 
sixty-eight when she died, and the last 
thing she said to me, as I sat by her bedside 


holding her hand, was “Bill you really dont 
look fifty I wonder—” She broke off, and 
fell asleep wondermg, and never awoke 
Then I began to wonder too. That is the 
explanation of the three hundred years, Mr 
Secretary. 

conrucius It is very ingemious, Mr Arch- 
bishop And very well told. 

BURGE-LUBIN Of course you understand 
that I dont for a moment suggest the very 
faintest doubt of your absolute veracity, 
Archbishop. You know that, dont you? 

THE ARCHBISHOP Quite, Mr President Only 
you dont beheve me. that is all I do not 
expect you to In your place I should not 
beleve You had better have a look at the 
films [Pointing to the Accountant General] He 
beheves 

BURGE-LUBIN. But the drowning? What 
about the drownmg? A man might get 
drowned once, or even twice if he was 
exceptionally careless But he couldnt be 
drowned four times He would run away 
from water hke a mad dog. 

THE aRcHBISHOP Perhaps Mr Chief Secre- 
tary can guess the explanation of that 

conructus To keep your secret, you bad 
to die 

BURGE-LUBIN But dash it all, man, he isnt 
dead. 

conrucius It 1s socially impossible not to 
do what everyhody else does One must die 
at the usual time 

BARNABAS Of course. A simple pomt of 
honor, 

conrucIus Not at all A simple necessity. 

BuRGE-LuBIN Well, I’m hanged if J see at. 
I should jolly well live for ever if I could. 

THE ARCHBISHOP It 1s not so easy as you 
think. You, Mr Chief Secretary, have grasped 
the difficulties of the position. Let me remind 
you, Mr President, that I was over eighty 
before the 1969 Act for the Redistribution 
of Income entitled me to a handsome retir- 
ing pension Owing to my youthful appear- 
ance I was prosecuted for attempting to 
obtain public money on false pretences when 
I claimed at I could prove nothing, for the 
remster of my birth had been blown to 
pieces by a bomb dropped on a village 
church years before in the first of the big 
modern wars I was ordered back to work 
as a man of forty, and had to work for fifteen 
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punge-Lubin As late as fifty-five! Wow did 
people stand 1t? 

THe arcupisnor They made difficulties 
about letting me go even then, I still looked 
so young For some years I was in continual 
trouble The industrial police rounded me up 
again and again, refusing to bcheve that I 
was over age They began to call me The 
Wandering Jew You sec how impossible my 
position was I foresaw that im twenty ) cars 
more my ofhcial record would prove me to 
be seventy-hve, my appearance would make 
it impossible to believe that I was more than 
forty-five, and my real age would be onc 
hundred and seventeen What was I to do? 
Bleach my hair? Hobble about on two stichs? 
Mamic the voice of a centenarian? Better 
have killed myself 

baRnNaDAS You ought to have killed your- 
self As an honest man you were entitled to 
no more than an honest man's expectation 
of hfe 

THE arcnpIsHOP I did kill myself It was 
quite easy J left a suit of clothes by the sea- 
shore during the bathing season, with docu- 
ments in the pochets to identify me I then 
turned up ma strange place, pretending that 
I had lost my memory, and did not know my 
name or my age or anything about myself 
Under treatment I recovered my health, but 
not my memory I have had several careers 
since I began this routine of life and death 
I have been an archbishop three times 
When I persuaded the authorities to knock 
down ali our towns and rebuild them from 
the foundahons, or move them, I went into 
the artillery, and became a general I have 
been President 

puRGE-LUBIN Dickenson? 

THE ARCHBISHOP Yes 

BURGE-LUBIN But they found Dickenson's 
body its ashes are burned in St Paul's 

THE ARCHBISHOP They almost always found 
the body During the bathing season there 

are plenty of bodies I have been cremated 
again and again At first I used to attend 
my own funeral in disguise, because I had 
read about aman doimg that ın an old romance 
by an author named Bennett, from whom I 
remember borrowing five pounds in 1912 
But I got tired of that I would not cross the 
street now to read my latest eptaph 

The Chef Secretary and the President look 
very glum Their tncredulity ts vanquished at 
last 
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punce-Lusin Look here Do you chaps 
reahze how awful this 1s? Here we are sitting 
calmly an the presence of a man whose death 
13 overdue by two ecnturics He may erumble 
into dust before our eyes at any moment 

pannavas Not he He'll go on drawing his 
pension until the end of the world 

THEARCHDISIIOY Not quite that My expec- 
tation of life ıs only three hundred years 

varnvanas You will last out my time any- 
how thats enough for me 

tue ancunisioP [coolly] How do you hnow? 

BARNABAS [lahen aback] How do I know! 

‘The ancuuisiiop Yes how do you know? I 
did not begin even to suspect until I was 
nearly seventy I was only vam of my youth- 
ful appearance I was not quite serious about 
it until I was ninety Even now I am not 
sure from once moment to another, though I 
have given you my reason for thinking that 
I have quite unintentionally committed my- 
self to a lifetime of three hundred years 

BUROE-LUDIN But how do you do ıt? Is ıt 
lemons? Is it Soya beans? Is 1t— 

THe arcuDisnoP Ido not doit It happens 
It may happen to anyone It may happen to 
you 
í BURGE-LURIN [the full significance of this for 
hunself danning on him) Then we three may 
be in the same boat with you, for all we hnow? 

THE ancubisioy You may Therefore I 
advise you to be very careful how you tahe 
any step that will make my position un- 
comfortable 

BURGE-LUBIN Well, I’m dashed! One of my 
secretanes was remarking only this morning 
how well and young I am looking Barnabas 
I have an absolute conviction that I am-one 
of the—-the—shall I say one of the victims?— 
of this strange destiny 

THE ARCHBISHOP Your great-great-great- 
great-great-great-grandfather formed the 
same conviction when he was between suty 
and seventy I knew hım 

BURGE-LUBIN (depressed] Ah! But he died 

TRE ARCHBISHOP No, 

BURGE-LUBIN [hopefully] Do you mean to 
say he is stall alive? 

THE arcubisuor No He was shot Under 
the influence of his behef that he was going 
to hve three hundred years he became a 
changed man He began to tell people the 
truth, and they dishked it so much that they 
took advantage of certain clauses of an Act 
of Parhament he had lnmself passed during 
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the Four Years War, and had purposely for- 
gotten to repeal afterwards They took him 
to the Tower of London and shot him 

The apparatus rings 

conFuctus [ansnering] Yes? [He listens] 

A woman’s voice The Domestic Minister 
has called. 

BURGE-LUBIN [not quite catching the answer] 
Who does she say has called? 

confucius The Domestic Minister 

BARNABAS. Oh, dash ıt! That awful woman! 

BURGE-LUBIN She certamly 1s a bit of a 
terror I dont exactly know why, for she 1s 
not at all bad-looking. 

BARNABAS [out of patience] Yor Heaven’s 
sake, dont be frivolous 

THE ARCHBISHOP He cannot help it, Mr 
Accountant General Three of his sixteen 
great ~ great - great - grandfathers married 
Lubins 

BURGE-LUBIN Tut tut! I am not fnvollng 
I did not ask the lady here Which of you did? 

CONFUCIUS. It is her official duty to report 
personally to the President once a quarter. 

BURGE-LUBIN Oh, that! Then Isuppose it’s 
my official duty to receive her Theyd better 
send her in. You dont mind, do you? She will 
bring us back to real hfe I dont know how 
you fellows feel; but I’m just going dotty. 

CONFUCIUS [into the telephone) The President 
will receive the Domestic Minister at once. 

They watch the door in silence for the entrance 
of the Domestic Minister. 

BURGE-LUBIN [suddenly, to the Archbishop] I 
suppose you have been married over and 
over agam 

THE ARCHBISHOP Once You do not make 
vows until death when death 1s three hundred 
years off 

They relapse into uneasy silence The Do- 
mestie Minister enters She ıs a handsome noman, 
apparently tn the prime of life, nith elegant, 
tense, well held-up figure, and the nalk of a god- 
dess Her expression and deporiment are grave, 
swift, decisive, awful, unansnerable She wears 
a Dianesque tunic mstead of a blouse, and a 
silver coronet instead of a gold fillet Her dress 
otherwise is not markedly diferent from that of 
the men, who rise as she enters, and incline their 
heads with mstinctive ane She comes to the 
vacant char betneen Barnabas and Confucius. 

BURGE-LUBIN [resolutely gental and gallant] 
Dehghted to see you, Mrs Lutestrmg. 

conrucius Weare honored by yourcelestial 
presence 
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BARNAB\S Good day, madam 

THE ARCHBISHOP I have not had the plea- 
sure of meeting you before I am the Arch- 
bishop of York 

MRS LUTESTRING Surely we have met, Mr 
Archbishop I remember your face We— 
[she checks herself suddenly] Ah, no I remem- 
ber now ıt was someone else [She sets down) 

They all st down 

THE ARCHBISHOP [also pussled| Are you sure 
you are mistaken? I also have some associa- 
tion with your face, Mrs Lutestring Some- 
thing hke a door opening continually and 
revealing you And a smile of welcome when 
you recognized me Did you ever open a door 
for me, I wonder? 

MRs LUTESTRING I often opened a door for 
the person you have just reminded me of 
But he has been dead many years 

The rest, except the Archbishop, look at one 
another quickly 

conrucius. May I ask how many years? 

MRS LUTESTRING [struch by his tone, looks at 
lum for a moment with some displeasure, then 
rephes| It does not matter A long time 

BURGE-LUBIV You mustnt rush to con- 
clusions about the Archbishop, Mrs Lute- 
string He 1s an older bird than you think 
Older than you, at all events. 

MRS LUTESTRING [with a melancholy smile} I 
think not, Mr President. But the subject 1s a 
delicate one I had rather not pursue ıt 

conFucius There 1s a question which has 
not been asked 

MRS LUTESTRING [very decisively] If it 1s a 
question about my age, Mr Chief Secretary, 
it had better not be asked All that concerns 
you about my personal affairs can be found 
in the books of the Accountant General. 

conrucius The question I was thinking of 
will not be addressed to you But let me say 
that your sensiti\eness on the point is very 
strange, coming from a woman so superior 
to all common weaknesses as we know you 
to be 

MRS LUTESTRING J may have reasons which 
have nothing to do with common weaknesses, 
Mr Chief Secretary. I hope you will respect 
them 

conrucits [after boning to her in assent] I 
will now put my question Have you, Mr 
Archbishop, any ground for assuming, as 
you seem to do, that what has happened to 
you has not happened to other people as 
well? 
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BUROE-LUBIN Yes, by George! I never 
thought of that 

Tie ARCHBISHOP, I have never met any 
case but my own 

conrucius How do you know? 

THE ancupisnor Well, no one has ever 
told me that they were in this extraordinary 
position 

conwucius That proves nothing Did you 
ever tell any body that you were in it? You 
never told us. Why did you never tell us? 

THE Ancupisnor I am surprised at the 
question, coming from so astute a mind as 
yours, Mr Secretary When you reach the 
age I reached before I discovered what was 
happening to me, I was old enough to know 
and fear the ferocious hatred with which 
human animals, lke all other animals, turn 
upon any unhappy individual who has the 
musfortune to be unhke themselves in every 
respect to be unnatural, as they call it You 
will stall find, among the tales of that twen- 
theth-century classic, Wells, a story of a race 
of men who grew twice as big as their fellows, 
and another story of a man who fell into the 
hands of a race of blind men. The big people 
had to fight the httle people for their lives, 
and the man with eyes would have had his 
eyes put out by the blind had he not fied to 
the desert, where he perished miserably 
Wells's teaching, on that and other matters, 
was not lost on me By the way, he lent me 
five pounds once which I never repaid, and 
it stil troubles my conscience 

conrucius And were you the only reader 
of Wells? If there were others lke you, had 
they not the same reason for keeping the 
secret? 

THE ARCHBISHOP Thatis true But I should 
know. You shortlived people are so childish. 

If I met a man of my own age I should recog- 
mze him at once I have never done so 

MRS LUTESTRING Would you recognize a 
woman of your age, do you think? 

THE ARCHBISHOP I—[He stops and turns upon 
her mth a searching look, startled by the sugges- 
lion and the suspicion it rouses] 

MRS LUTEsTRING What 1s your age, Mr 
Archbishop? 

BURGE-LUBIN Two hundred and eighty- 
three, he says Thats his little joke Do you 
know, Mrs Lutestmng, he had almost talked 
us into beleving hum when you came in and 
cleared the air with your robust common 
sense 
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uns turestrinc Do you really feel that, 
Me President? I hear the note of breezy 
assertion in your voice I miss the note of 
conviction 

BURGE-LUDIN [Jumping up] Look here Let 
us stop talking damned nonsense I dont 
wish to be disagreeable, but it’s getting on 
my nerves ‘The best johe wont bear bung 
pushed beyond a certan pomt ‘That point 
has been reached I—I’m rather busy this 
morning We all have our hands pretty full 
Confucius here will tell you that I have a 
heavy day before me 

parnnapis Have you anything more im- 
portant than this thing, if it's true? 

buroz-Lubiw Oh, af, af, if it's truc! But at 
isnt true 

warnapas Have you anything at all to do? 

nurak-LUDIN Anything to do' Have you 
forgotten, Barnabas, that I happen to be 
President, and that the weight of the entire 
pubhe busmess of this country 1s on my 
shoulders? 

Bansagas Has he anything to do, Con- 
fucius? 

conrucius He has to be President 

BARNABAS ‘Lhat means that he has nothing 
to do 

DURGE-LUBIN [selkiy] Very well, Barnabas 
Goon making a fool of yourself [He sets down] 
Go on 

Barnabas I am not going to leave this 
room until we get to the bottom of this 
swindle 

ARS LUTESTRING [turning with deadly gravity 
on the Accountant General) This what, did you 
say? 

conrucius These expressions cannot be 
sustamed You obscure the discussion m 
using them 

BARNABAS [glad to escape from her gase by 
addressing Confucius} Well, this unnatural 
horror Will that satisfy you? 

conrucius That 1s in order But we do not 
commit ourselves to the mmplications of the 
word horror 

THE aRcHBISHOP By the word horror the 
Accountant General means only something 
unusual 

conrucius I notice that the honorable 
Domestic Minister, on learnmg the advanced 
age of the venerable prelate, shews no sign 
of surprise or incredulity 

BURGE-LUBIN She doesnt take ıt seriously. 
Who would? Eh, Mrs Lutestring? 
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MRS LUTESTRING I take it very seriously 
indeed, Mr President I see now that I was 
not mistaken at first I have met the Arch- 
bishop before 

THE ARCHBISHOP I felt sure of ıt This 
vision of a door openmg to me, and a woman’s 
face welcoming me, must be a reminiscence 
of something that really happened, though 
I see 1t now as an angel opening the gate of 
heaven 

MRS LUTESTRING Or a parlormaid opening 
the door of the house of the young woman 
you were 1n love with? 

THE ARCHBISHOP [making a wry face] Is that 
the reahty? How these things grow in our 
imagination! But may I say, Mrs Lutestring, 
that the transfiguration of a parlormaid to 
an angel 1s not more amazing than her trans- 
figuration to the very digmfied and able 
Domestic Minister I am addressing I recog- 
me the angel in you Frankly, I do not re- 
cognize the parlormaid 

BURGE-LUBIN Whats a parlormaid? 

MRS LUTESTRING An extinct species A 
woman in a black dress and white apron, 
who opened the house door when people 
knocked or rang, and was either your tyrant 
or your slave I was a parlormaid ın the house 
of one of the Accountant General’s remote 
ancestors (Zo Confucius] You asked me my 
age, Mr Chief Secretary I am two hundred 
and seventy-four 

BURGE-LUBIN [gallantly] You dont look xt 
You really dont look it 

MRS LUTESTRING [turning her face gravely 
towards him) Look again, Mr President. 

BURGE-LUBIN [looking at her bravely until the 
smile fades from hts face, and he suddenly 
covers his eyes with hes hands} Yes. you do look 
t Tam convinced It’s true Now call up the 
Lunatic Asylum, Confucius, and tell them to 
send an ambulance for me 

MRS LUTESTRING [to the Archbishop] Why 
have you given away your secret? our secret? 

THE ARCHBISHOP They found it out The 
cinema records betrayed me. But I never 
dreamt that there were others Did you? 

MRS LUTESTRING I knew one other She 
bier a cook. She grew tired, and killed her- 
se 

THE ARCHBISHOP Dear me! However, her 
death sımphfies the situation, as I have been 
able to convince these gentlemen that the 
matter had better go no further 

MRS LUTESTRING. What! When the Pre- 
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sident knows! It will be all over the place 
before the end of the week 

BURGE-LUBIN [z7jured] Really, Mrs Lute- 
strmg! You speak as ıf I were a notoriously 
ımdıscreet person Barnabas have I such a 
reputation? 

BARNABAS [resıgnedly] It cant be helped 
It’s constitutional 

conrucius It is utterly unconstitutional 
But, as you say, 1t cannot be helped 

BURGE-LUBIN [solemnly] I deny that a secret 
of State has ever passed my lhps—except 
perhaps to the Mimster of Health, who 1s 
discretion personified. People think, because 
she 1s a negress— 

MRS LUTESTRING It does not matter much 
now Once, 1t would have mattered a great 
deal But my children are all dead 

THE ARCHBISHOP Yes: the children must 
have been a terrible difficulty Fortunately 
for me, I had none 

MRS LuTestRING There was one daughter 
who was the child of my very heart Some 
years after my first drownmg I learnt that 
she had lost her sight I went to her She was 
an old woman of ninety-six, blind She asked 
me to sit and talk with her because my voice 
was like the voice of her dead mother 

BURGE-LUBIN The complications must be 
frightful. Really I hardly know whether I do 
want to hve much longer than other people 

MRS LUTESTRING. You can always kill your- 
self, as cook did, but that was influenza. 
Long hfe 1s complicated, and even terrible; 
but 1t 1s glorious all the same I would no 
more change places with an ordinary woman 
than with a mayfly that hves only an hour 

THE ARCHBISHOP. What set you thinking 
of ıt first? 

MRS LUTESTRING Conrad Barnabas’s book 
Your wife told me ıt was more wonderful 
than Napoleon’s Book of Fate and Old 
Moore’s Almanac, which cook and I used to 
read I was very ignorant it did not seem so 
impossible to me as to an educated woman 
Yet I forgot all about ıt, and married and 
drudged as a poor man’s wife, and, brought 
up children, and looked twenty years older 
than I really was, until one day, long after 
my husband died and my children were out 
im the world workmg for themselves, I 
noticed that I looked twenty years younger 
than I really was. The truth came to me ina 
flash 
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feelings must have been beyond description. 
What was your first thought? 

MRS LUTESTRING Pure terror I saw that 
the httle money I had lud up would not last, 
and that I must go out and work ag un ‘Lhcy 
had things called Old Age Pensions then 
muserable pittances for worn-out old laborers 
to die on I thought I should be found out if 
I went on drawing 1t too long ‘The horror of 
facing another hfetume of drudgery, of miss- 
mg my hard-earned rest and losing my poor 
hittle savings, drove cverytinng else out of 
my mnd You people nowadays can have 
no conception of the dread of poverty that 
hung over us then, or of the utter tiredness 
of forty years’ unending overwork and striv- 
ing to make a shilling do the work of a pound 

THE ancupisnop I wonder you did not kill 
yourself I often wonder why the poor in 
those evil old times did not kill themselves 
They did not even kill other people 

MRS LUTESTRING You never lull yourself, 
because you always may as well wait until 
tomorrow And you have not energy or con- 
viction enough to kill the others Besides, 
how can you blame them when you would 
do as they do of you were in their place? 

BURGE-LUBIN, Devilish poor consolation, 
that 

MRS LUTESTRING There were other con- 
solations in those days for people lhe me 
We drank preparations of alcohol to relieve 
the strain of living and give us an artificial 
happiness 

BURGE-LUBIN } [all together, ( Alcohol! 

CONFUCIUS | makıng {Pe ! 

BARNABAS wry faces) | Disgusting 

MRS LUTESTRING A httle alcohol would 
improve your temper and manners, and 
make you much easier to lve with, Mr 
Accountant Genera] 

BURGE-LUBIN [laughing] By George, I be- 
leve you! Try it, Barnabas 

conrucius No Try tea It 1s the more 
civilized poison of the two 

Mng LUTEsTRINa You, Mr President, were 
born imtoxicated with your own well-fed 
natural exuberance You cannot imagine 
what alcohol was to an underfed poor woman 
I had carefully arranged my little savings 
so that I could get drunk, as we called ıt, 
once a week, and my only pleasure was look- 
mg forward to that poor httle debauch That 
13 what saved me from suicide I could not 
bear to miss my next carouse But when I 
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stopped working, and hved on my pension, 
the fatigue of my hfe’s drudgery began to 
wear off, because, you sce, I was not really 
old I recuperated I looked younger and 
younger And at last I was rested enough 
to have courage and strength to begin hfe 
again Besides, political changes werc mak- 
ing it casier hfe was a little better worth 
hving for the mne-tenths of the people who 
used to be mere drudges After that, I never 
turncd back or faltered My only regret now 
i that I shall die when I am three hundred 
or thereabouts There was only one thing 
that made hfe hard, and that is gone now 
coxrucius Way we ash what that was? 

MRS LUTESTRING Perhaps you will be 
offended if J tell you 

BuRGE-Luuts Offended! My dear lady, do 
you suppose, after such a stupendous revela- 
tion, that anything short of a blow from a 
sledge-hammer could produce the smallest 
impression on any of us? 

MRS LUTEsTRING Well, you see, it has been 
so hard on me never to meet a grown-up 
person You are all such children And I 
never was very fond of cluldren, except that 
one girl who woke up the mother passion in 
me I have been very lonely sometimes 

BURGE-LUBIN [again gallant} But surely, 
Mrs Lutestring, that has been your own 
fault If I may say so, a lady of your attrac- 
tions need never have been lonely 

sns LUTESTRING Why? 

BURGE-LUBIN Why! Well— Well, er— 
Well, er er— Well! (he gives it up} 

TUE ARCHBISHOP He means that you might 
have married Curious, how hitle they under- 
stand our position 

ung LuTestrina I did marry I marned 
again on my hundred and first birthday But 
of course I had to marry an elderly man a 
man over sixty He was a great painter On 
his deathbed he said to me “It has taken me 
fifty years to learn my trade, and to pamt all 
the foohsh pictures a man must paint and get 
rid of before he comes through them to the 
great things he ought to pant And now 
that my foot 1s at last on the threshold of the 
temple I find that at 1s also the threshold of 
my tomb ” That man would have been the 
greatest painter of all time if he could have 
hved as long as I I saw him die of old age 
whilst he was still, as he sad himself, a 
gentleman amateur, like all modern painters 

BURGE-LUBIN But why had you to marry 
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an elderly man? Why not marry a young one? 
or shall I say a middle-aged one? If my own 
affections were not already engaged, and 1f, 
to tell the truth, I were not a httle afrad of 
you-—for you are a very superior woman, as 
we all acknowledge—I should esteem my- 
self happy 1n—er—er— 

mms LuTestRinc Mr President. have you 
ever tried to take advantage of the mnocence 
of a httle child for the gratification of your 
senses? 

BURGE-LUBIN Good Heavens, madam, 
what do you take me for? What mght have 
you to ask me such a question? 

MRS LUTESTRING I am at present in my two 
hundred and seventy-fifth year You suggest 
that I should take advantage of the imnocence 
of a child of thirty, and marry ıt 

THE ARCHBISHOP Can you shorthved people 
not understand that as the confusion and 
mmmaturity and primitive animalsm in which 
we hve for the first hundred years of our hfe 
1s worse in this mattér of sex than mm any 
other, you are intolerable to us ın that re- 
lation? 

BURGE-LUBIN Do you mean to say, Mrs 
Lutestring, that you regard me as a child? 

MRS LuTESTRING Do you expect me to re- 
gard you as a completed soul? Oh, you may 
well be afraid of me There are moments 
when your levity, your mgratitude, your 
shallow jollhty, make my gorge nse so against 
you that if I could not remind myself that 
you are a child I should be tempted to doubt 
your nght to hve at all 

conructus Do you grudge us the few years 
we have? you who have three hundred! 

BURGE-LUBIN You accuse me of levity! 
Must I remind you, madam, that I am the 
President, and that you are only the head of 
a department? 

BARNABAS Ingratitude too! You draw a 
pension for three hundred years when we 
owe you only seventy-eight, and you call us 
ungrateful! 

us LUTESTRING Ido When I think of the 
blessings that have been showered on you, 
and contrast them -with the poverty! the 
humuihations! the anxieties! the heartbreak! 
the msolence and tyranny that were the 
daily lot of mankind when I was learning to 
suffer stead of learmng to hve! when I see 
how lightly you take ıt all! how you quarrel 
over the crumpled leaves in your beds of 
roses! how you are so damty about your work 
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that unless ıt ıs made either interesting or 
delightful to you you leave 1t tonegresses and 
Chinamen, I ask myself whether even three 
hundred years of thought and experience can 
save you from being superseded by the Power 
that created you and put you on your trial. 

BURGE-LUBIN My dear lady our Chinese 
and colored friends are perfectly happy. 
They are twenty times better off here than 
they would be in China or Liberia They do 
ther work admurably; and in doing it they 
set us free for hgher employments 

THE ARCHBISHOP [who has caught the snfec- 
ton of her indignation} What tigher employ- 
ments are you capable of? you that are super- 
annuated at seventy and dead at eighty! 

MRS LUTESTRING You are not really domg 
Ingher work You are supposed to make 
the decisions and give the orders; but the 
negresses and the Chinese make up your 
minds for you and tell you what orders to 
give, just as my brother, who was a sergeant 
im the Guards, used to prompt his officers in 
the old days When I want to get anything 
done at the Health Ministry I do not come 
to you I go to the black lady who has been 
the real president during your present term 
of office, or to Confucius, who goes on for 
ever while presidents come and presidents 
go 

BuRGE-LUBIN This 1s outrageous This 13 
treason to the white race And let me tell 
you, madam, that I have never mn my hfe 
met the Minister of Health, and that I pro- 
test agaist the vulgar color prejudice which 
disparages her great ability and her eminent 
services to the State My relations with her 
are purely telephonic, gramophonic, photo- 
phonie, and, may I add, platonic 

THE ARCHBISHOP There ıs no reason why 
you should be ashamed of them in any case, 
Mr President But let us look at the position 
mnpersonally Can you deny that what 1s 
happenmng 1s that the Enghsh people have 
become a Jomt Stock Company admitting 
Asiahes and Afnmeans as shareholders? 

BARNABAS Nothing hike 1t. I know all about 
the old joint stock companies The share- 
holders did no work 

THE ARCHBISHOP That is true; but we, bke 
them, get our dividends whether we work or 
not We work partly because we know there 
would be no dividends if we did not, and 
partly because if we refuse we are regarded 
as mentally deficient and put into a lethal 
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chamber. But what do we work at? Before 
the few changes we were forced to make by 
the revolutions that followed the Four Years 
War, our governing classes had been so nich, 
as it was called, that they had become the 
most intellectually lazy and fat-headed 
people on the face of the carth There 1s o 
good deal of that fat still chnging to us 
BURGE-LUBIN «As President, I must not 
listen to unpatriotic criticisms of our national 
character, Mr Archbishop 
THE ancupisHop As Archbishop, Mr Pre- 
sident, 1t 33 my official duty to criticize the 
national character unsparingly At the canon- 
wation of Sant Henrik Ibsen, you yourself 
unveiled the monument to him which bears 
on its pedestal the noble inscription, “I came 
not to call sinners, but the righteous, to 
repentance ” The proof of what I say os that 
our routme work, and what may be called 
our ornamental and figure-head work, 1s 
being more and more sought after by the 
Englısh, whilst the thinking, organizing, 
calculating, directing work 1s done by yellow 
brains, brown brains, and black brains, just 
as it was done in my early days by Jewish 
brains, Scottish brains, Italian brains, Ger- 
man brains The only white men who still do 
serious work are those who, hhe the Account- 
ant General, have no capacity for enjoyment, 
and no social gifts to make them welcome 
outside their offices 
BARNABAS Confound your ımpudence! I 
had gifts enough to find you out, anyhow 
THE ARCHBISHOP [disregarding this outburst} 
If you were to kill me as I stand here, you 
would have to appoint an Indian to succeed 
me I take precedence today not as an Eng- 
hshman, but as a man with more than a 
century and a half of fully adult experience 
We are letting all the power shp into the 
hands of the colored people In another hun- 
dred years we shall be simply their household 
pets 
BURGE-LUBIN [reacting buoyantly] Not the 
least danger of ıt I grant you we leave the 
most troublesome part of the labor of the 
nation to them And a good job too why 
should we drudge at ıt? But think of the 
activities of our leisure! Is there a jolier 
place on earth to hve m than England out of 
office hours? And to whom do we owe that? 
To ourselves, not to the mggers The mgger 
and the Chink are all nght from Tuesday to 
Fnday, but from Friday to Tuesday they are 
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simply nowhere, and the real hfe of England 
1s from Friday to Tucsday 

Tue ancupisnor. That is terribly true In 
devising brainless amusements, in pursuing 
them with enormous vigor, and taking them 
with eager scriousness, our English people 
are the wonder of the world They always 
were And it 13 just as well, for otherwise 
ther sensuality would become morbid and 
destroy them What appals me 1s that their 
amusements should amuse them They are 
the amusements of boys and girls They are 
pardonable up to the age of fifty or sixty 
after that they are ridiculous I tell you, what 
ls wrong with us is that we are a non-adult 
race, and the Irsh and the Scots, and the 
niggers and Chinks, as you call them, though 
ther lifetime 1s as short as ours, or shorter, 
yet do somehow contrive to grow up a little 
before they die We die in boyhood the 
maturity that should make us the greatest 
of all the nations hes beyond the grave for us 
Either we shall go under as grez beards with 
golf clubs in our hands, or we must will to 
lye longer 

Mrs Lurestrina Yes thatisit I could not 
have expressed ıt ın words, but you have 
expressed 2t for me I felt, even when I was 
an ignorant domestic slave; that we had the 
possibility of becoming a great nation within 
us, but our faults and follies drove me to 
cynical hopelessness We all ended then hhe 
that Itis the highest creatures who take the 
longest to mature, and are the most helpless 
during ther immaturity I know now that 
it tooh me a whole century to grow up I 
began my serious hfe when I was a hundred 
and twenty Asiatics cannot control me Iam 
not a child in their hands, as you are, Mr 
President Neither, I am sure, 1s the Arch- 
bishop They respect me You are not grown 
up enough even for that, though you were 
land enough to say that I fnghten you 

BURGE-LUBIN Honestly, you do And will 
you think me very rude if I say that if IJ must 
choose between a white woman old enough 
to be my great-grandmother and a black 
woman of my own age, I shall probably find 
the blach woman more sympathetic? 

MNS LUTESTRING And more attrachve in 
color, perhaps? 

BURGE-LUBIN Yes Since you ask me, more 
—well, not more attractive I do not deny 
that you have an excellent appearance—but 
I will say, ncher. More Venetian Tropical. 
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shadowed hvery of the burnished 


LUTESTRING Our women, and ther 
e story writers, begin already to talk 
men with golden complexions 

uctus [expanding into a smile all across 
ce and body] A-a-a-a——h! 

1E-LUBIN. Well, what of it, madam? 
you read a very interesting book by 
warian of the Biological Society sug- 
x that the future of the world hes with 
ulatto? 

LUTESTRING [rising] Mr Archbishop 2f 
ute race 1s to be saved, our destiny 1s 
‘nt 

ARCHBISHOP. Yes’ our duty ıs pretty 





LUTESTRING Have you tıme to come 
with me and discuss the matter? 
ARCHBISHOP [msing] With pleasure. 
JABAS [resing also and rushing past Mrs 
ıng to the door, where he turns to bar her 
{o you dont Burge you understand, 
ou? 

gE-LuBIN No What 1s 1t? 
vanas These two are going to marry 
ae-LuBIN Why shouldnt they, if they 
o? 
vaBas They dont want to They will 
in cold blood because thew children 
ve three hundred years It mustnt be 
d. 

FUCIUS You cannot prevent it There 
law that gives you power to interfere 
hem. 

waBas If they force me to it I will 
1 legislation agamst marriages above 
re of seventy-eight. 

ARCHBISHOP, There is not time for that 
2 we are married, Mr Accountant 
‘al Be good enough to get out of the 

way. 

wapas There 1s time to send the lady 
lethal chamber before anything comes 
ir marriage Dont forget that 
, LUTESTRING What nonsense, Mr Ac- 
ant General! Good afternoon, Mr Pre- 
; Good afternoon, Mr Chief Secretary 

rise and acknowledge her salutation mth 

She walks straight at the Accountant 
al, who msiinctvely shrinks out of her 
s she leaves the room| 
' ARCHBISHOP I am surprised at you, Mr 
bas. Your tone was lke an echo from 
Jark Ages. [He follows the Domestic 
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Minister). 

Confucius, shaking his head and clucking 
mith his tongue in deprecation of this painful 
episode, moves to the chair just vacated by the 
Archbishop and stands behind 1t nith folded 
palms, looking at the President The Accountant 
General shakes his fist after the departed wsitors, 
and bursts nto savage abuse of them 

BARNABAS. Thieves! Cursed thieves! Vam- 
pires! What are you gomg to do, Burge? 

BURGE-LUBIN. Do? 

BARNABAS Yes, do There must be dozens 
of these people in existence Are you gomg 
to let them do what the two who have just 
left us mean to do, and crowd us off the face 
of the earth? 

BURGE-LUBIN [ sitting down] Oh, come, Barna- 
bas! What harm are they domg? Arnt you 
interested in them? Dont you hke them? 

BARNABAS Like them! I hate them They 
are monsters, unnatural monsters They are 
poison to me. 

BuRGE-LUBIN What possible objection can 
there be to their hving as long as they can? 
It does not shorten our hves, does 1%? 

BARNABAS If I have to die when I am 
seventy-eight, I dont see why another man 
should be privileged to hve to be two hundred 
and seventy-eight. It does shorten my hfe, 
relatively. It makes us mdiculous. If they 
grew to be twelve feet high they would make 
us all dwarfs. They talked to us as 1f we were 
children. There is no love lost between us: 
ther hatred of us came out soon enough. 
You heard what the woman said, and how 
the Archbishop backed her up? 

BURGE-LUBIN But what can we do to them? 

BARNABAS Kall them, 

BURGE-LUBIN. Nonsense! 

BARNABAS Lock them up. Stenhze them 
somehow, anyhow. 

BURGE-LUBIN. But what reason could we 
give? 

BARNABAS What reason can you give for 
luihng a snake? Nature tells you to do 1t. 

BuRGE-LuBIN My dear Barnabas, you are 
out of your mind. 

BARNABAS Havnt you said that once too 
often already this mormmg? 

BURGE-LUBIN. I dont believe you will carry 
a single soul with you. 

BARNABAS I understand I know you You 
think you are one of them 

conrucius, Mr Accountant General you 
may be one of them. 
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banNaBas How dare you accuse me of such 
a thing? I am an honest man, not a monster 
I won my place in public life by demonstrat- 
ing that the true expectation of human hfe 
133 seventy-eight pomt six And I will resist 
any attempt to alter or upset 1t to the last 
drop of my blood if need be 

BURGE-LUBIN Oh, tut tut! Come, come! 
Pull yourself together How can you, a 
descendant of the great Conrad Barnabas, 
the man who 1s still remembered by lus 
masterly Biography of a Black Beetle, be so 
absurd? 

BARNABAS You had better go and wnte 
the autobiography of a jackass I am gomg 
to rase the country against this horror, and 
against you, 1f you shew the slightest sign 
of weakness about it 

conructus [very tmpressively}] You will regret 
it if you do 

BARNABAS What 1s to make me regret 1t? 

conrucius Every mortal man and woman 
m the community will begin to count on hymg 
for three centuries Things will happen which 
youdonot foresee ternble things The family 
will dissolve parents and children will be 
no longer the old and the young brothers 
and sisters will meet as strangers after a 
hundred years separation the ties of blood 
will lose thew imnocence The maginations 
of men, let loose over the possibihties of 
three centunes of hfe, will drive them mad 
and wreck human society This discovery 
must be kept a dead secret [He sets down] 

BARNABAS And if I refuse to heep the 
secret? 

conFuctus I shall have you safe in a lunatic 
asylum the day after you blab 

BARNABAS You forget that I can produce 
the Archbishop to prove my statement 

conrucius So can I Which of us do you 
think he will support when I explam to hım 
that your object m revealing his age is to 
get him killed? 

BARNABAS [desperate} Burge are you going 
to back up this yellow abomination against 
me? Are we public men and members of the 
Government? or are we damned blackguards? 

conructus [unmoved] Have you ever known 
a pubhke man who was not what vituperative 
people called a damned blackguard when 
some inconsiderate person wanted to tell the 
puble more than was good for it? 

BARNABAS Hold your tongue, you msolent 
heathen Burge I spoke to you 
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BUnOE-LUBIN Well, you know, my dear 
Barnabas, Confucius 1s a very long-headed 
chap I see his point 

BARNABAS Do you? Then let me tell you 
that, except officially, I will never speak to 
you again Do you hear? 

punac-Luain [cheerfully] You will You will 

BARNABAS And dont you ever dare speak 
to me again Do you hear? [He turns to the 
door) 

BURGE-LUBIN I will 
Barnabas God bless you 

pannapas May you live forever, and be 
the laughing-stock of the whole world! [Ae 
dashes out in a fury) 

BURGE-LUBIN [laughing indulgently] He will 
heep the secret all mght I know Barnabas 
You neednt worry 

conFucius [troubled and grave} There are no 
secrets except the secrets that keep them- 
selves Consider There are those films at 
the Record Ofhce We have no power to pre- 
vent the Master of the Records from publish- 
ing this discovery made ın his department 
We cannot silence the American—who can 
silence an American?—nor the people who 
were there today to receive him Fortunately, 
a film can prove nothing but a resemblance 

BURGE-LUDIN Thats very true After all, 
the whole thing 1s confounded nonsense, 
isnt 1t? 

CONFUCIUS [raming his head to look at him) 
You have decided not to beheve 1t now that 
you reahze its inconveniences That 1s the 
Englısh method It may not workin this case 

BURGE-LUDIN Enghsh be hanged! It’s com- 
mon sense You know, those two people got 
us hypnotized not a doubt of it They must 
have been adding us They were, werent 
they? 

conructus You looked into that woman's 
face, and you believed 

BURGE-LUBIN Justso Thats where she had 
me I shouldnt have believed her a bit 2f she'd 
turned her back to me 

conrucius {shakes lus head slowly and 
repeatedly}??? 

BURGE-LUBIN You really think—? [he hesi- 
tates} 

conguctus The Archbishop has always been 
a puzzle to me Ever since I learnt to dis- 
tinguish between one Enghsh face and 
another I have noticed what the woman 
pointed out that the English face 13 not an 
adult face, just as the English mind is not 
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an adult mind 

BURGE-LUBIN Stow 1t, John Chinaman If 
ever there was a race divinely appointed to 
take charge of the non-adult races and guide 
them and train them and keep them out of 
mischief until they grow up to be capable of 
adoptung our institutions, that race is the 
Enghsh race It is the only race in the world 
that has that charactenstic Now! 

conrucius That ıs the fancy of a child 
nursing a doll But 1t 1s ten times more child- 
ish of you to dispute the highest comphment 
ever paid you 

BURGE-LUBIN. You call it a comphment to 
class us as grown-up children 

conructus Not grown-up children, clildren 
at fifty, sixty, seventy Your maturity 1s so 
late that you never attam to ıt You have to 
be governed by races which are mature at 
forty That means that you are potentially 
the most Inghly developed race on earth, 
and would be actually the greatest if you 
could hve long enough to attain to matunty 

BURGE-LUBIN [grasping the idea at last] By 
George, Confucius, youre right! I never 
thought of that That explains everything 
We are just a lot of schoolboys. theres no 
denying ıt Talk to an Enghshman about 
anything serious, and he hstens to you 
curiously for a moment just as he hstens to a 
chap playing classical music Then he goes 
back to his marine golf, or motoring, or fly- 
ing, or women, just hke a bit of stretched 
elastic when you let 1t go [Soaring to the 
height of lus theme} Oh, youre quite nght 
We are only in our infancy. I ought to be in 
a perambulator, with a nurse shoving me 
along It’s true:it’s absolutely true But some 
day we'll grow up, and then, by Jingo, we'll 
shew em 

conructus The Archbishop is an adult 
When I was a child I was dominated and 
intimidated by people whom I now know to 
have been weaker and silher than I, because 
there was some mysterious quahty in their 
mere age that overawed me I confess that, 
though I have kept up appearances, I have 
always been afraid of the Archbishop. 

BURGE-LUBIN. Between ourselves, Con- 
fucus, so have I 

conrucius Itis this that convnced me It 
was this in the woman’s face that convinced 
you Their new departure in the history of 
the race is no fraud It does not even surprise 
me. 
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BURGE-LUBIN Oh, come! Not surprise youl 
It’s your pose never to be surprised at any- 
thing, but if you are not surprised at this you 
are not human 

conFrucius I am staggered, just as a man 
may be staggered by an explosion for which 
he has himself laid the charge and hghted 
the fuse But I am not surprised, because, as 
a philosopher and a student of evolutionary 
biology, I have come to regard some such 
development as this as inevitable If I had 
not thus prepared myself to be credulous, 
no mere evidence of films and well-told tales 
would have persuaded me to beheve As itis, 
I do beheve 

BURGE-LUBIN Well, that being settled, 
what the devil is to happen next? Whats the 
next move for us? 

confucius We do not make the next move. 
The next move will be made by the Arch- 
bishop and the woman 

BURGE-LUBIN Thew mariage? 

conrucius. More than that They have 
made the momentous discovery that they 
are not alone m the world 

BURGE-LUBIN You think there are others? 

conrucius There must be many others. 
Each of them beheves that he or she 1s the 
only one to whom the muracle has happened 
But the Archbishop knows better now He 
will advertize in terms which only the long- 
hved people will understand He will bring 
them together and orgamze them They will 
hasten from all parts of the earth They will 
become a great Power 

BURGE-LUBIN [a@ little alarmed] I say, will 
they? I suppose they will I wonder 1s Barna- 
bas night after all? Ought we to allow 1? 

conrucius Nothing that we can do will 
stop ıt We cannot ım our souls really want 
to stop ıt the vıtal force that has produced 
this change would paralyse our opposition to 
it, if we were mad enough to oppose But we 
will not oppose You and I may be of the 
elect, too. 

BURGE-LuBIN Yes thats what gets us every 
tme What the deuce ought we to do? Some- 
thing must be done about 1t, you know 

conructus Let us sit still, and meditate in 
silence on the vistas before us. 

BURGE-LUBIN. By George, I beheve youre 
right Let us 

They sit meditating, the Chinaman naturally, 
the President with visible effort and intensity He 
28 positively glaring into the future when the vorce 
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of the Negress ıs heard 

THE NEGRESS Mr President 

BuRGE-LUBIN [yoyfully] Yes [Taking up a 
peg] Are you at home? 

THE NEGRESS No Omega, zero, x squared 

The President rapidly puts the peg in the 
swuchboard, works the dial, and presses the 
bution The screen becomes transparent, and the 
Negress, brilliantly dressed, appears on what 
looks hke the bridge of a steam yacht tn glorious 
sea weather The installation with which she ts 
commumeating ts bestde the binnacle 

CONFUCIUS [looking round, and recokng mith 
a shriek of disgust} Ach! Avaunt! Avaunt! [He 

rushes from the room} 

BURGE-LUBIN What part of the coast 1s 
that? 

THE NEGRESS Fishguard Bay Why not run 
over and jom me for the afternoon? I am 
disposed to be approachable at last 

RURGE-LUBIN But Fishguard! Two hundred 
and seventy mules! 

THE NEGRESS There is a bghtnng express 
on the Insh Aur Service at half-past sixteen 
They will drop you by a parachute im the 
bay The dip will do you good I will pick you 
up and dry you and give you a first-rate time 

BURGE-LUBIN Delightful But a httle msky, 
isnt it? 

THE NEGRESS Risky! I thought you were 
afraid of nothing 

puRGE-LUBIN I am not exactly afraid, but— 

THE NEGRESS [offended] But you think ıt 1s 
not good enough Very well [she rases her 
hand to take the peg out of her switchboard] 

BURGE-LUBIN {tmploringly] No stop let me 
explam hold the lne just one moment Oh, 
please 

THE NEGRESS [wasting mth her hand poised 
over the peg) Well? 

BURGE-LUBIN The fact 1s, I have been 
behaving very recklessly for some time past 
under the impression that my hfe would be 
so short that 1t was not worth bothenng 
about. But I have just learnt that I may hve 
—well, much longer than I expected. I am 
sure your good sense will tell you that ths 

alters the case I— 

THE NEGRESS [wiih suppressed rage] Oh, 
qute Pray dont rsk your precous hfe on 
my account Sorry for troubling you Good- 
bye [She snatches out her peg and vamshes) 

BURGE-LUBIN [urgently] No please hold on 
I can convince you—{a loud buas-uzs-uzs] 
Engaged! Who 1s she callmg up now? (He 
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presses the button and calls] The Chief Seere- 
tary Say I want to see him agai, just for a 
moment, 

conrucius’s voice Is the woman gone? 

BuRGE-LuBIN Yes, yes it’s all ght Justa 
moment, f&—{ Confucius returns] Confucius I 
have some mmportant business at Fishguard 
The Irish Air Service can drop me im the bay 
by parachute {suppose it’s quite safe, isntat? 

conrucius Nothing 1s quite safe The ar 
service 1s as safe as any other travelling 
service The parachute 3s safe But the water 
1s not safe 

BuRGE-LuBIN Why? They will give me an 
unsinhable tunic, wont they? 

conrucivs You will not sink, but the sea 
is very cold. You may get rheumatism for 
hfe 

RURGE-LUÐIN Por hfe! That settles it I 
wont risk it 

conructus Good. You have at last become 
prudent you are no longer what you call a 
sportsman you are a sensible coward, almost 
a grown-up man I congratulate you 

BURGE-LUBIN [resolutely] Coward or no 
coward, I will not face an eternity of rheuma- 
tasm for any woman that ever was born [He 
rises and goes to the rach for hus fillet] I have 
changed my mind I am going home [He 
cocks the fillet rakishly} Good evemng 

conrucius So early? If the Momster of 
Health nngs you up, what shall I tell her? 

BURGE-LUBIN Tell her to go to the devil 
[He goes out] 

CONFUCIUS {shaking his head, shocked at the 
President's tmpaliteness} No No, no, no, no, no 
Oh, these Enghsh! these crude young civilza- 
tions! The manners! Hogs Hogs 


PART IV 


TRAGEDY OF AN ELDERLY 
GENTLEMAN 


ACT I 


Burrin pier on the south shore of Galway Bay 
tn Ireland, a region of stone-capped hills and 
granite fields Itts a fine summer day tn the year 
3000 4.D On an ancient stone stump, about three 
feet thick and three feet high, used for securing 
shins by ropes to the shore, and called a bollard 
or holdfast, an elderly gentleman sits facing the 
land, with is head bowed and his face sn hus 
hands, sobbing Hts sunburnt skin contrasts with 
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lus white whiskers and eyebrows He wears a 
blach frock-coat, a white warstcoat, lavender 
trousers, a brilant silk cravat mth a jenelled 
pin stuck tn it, a tall hat of grey felt, and patent 
leather boots with white spais His starched linen 
cuffs protrude from hts coat sleeves; and hus 
collar, also of starched white linen, ts Glad- 
stoman On hts right, three or four full sacks, 
lying side by side on the flags, suggest that the 
pier, unl:ke many remote Irish piers, 1s occasion- 
ally useful as well as romantic On hus left, 
behind ham, a flight of stone steps descends out 
of sight to the sea level 

A woman in a silk tume and sandals, wearing 
litle else except a cap with the number 2 on it in 
gold, comes up the steps from the sea, and stares 
tz astonishment at the sobbing man Her age 
cannot be guessed: her face is firm and chiselled 
lıke a young face, but her expression ts unyouth- 
Jul tn its severity and determination. 

THE Woman What 1s the matter? 

The elderly gentleman looks up; hastily pulls 
himself together, takes out a silk handkerchef 
and dries lus tears lightly with a brave aitempt 
to smile through them, and ines to rise gallantly, 
but sinks bach. 

THE woman. Do you need assistance? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN No Thank you 
very much No Nothing The heat [He 
punctuates rath sniffs, and dabs mith his hand- 
kerchief at his eyes and nose] Hay fever 

THE WOMAN You are a foreigner, are you 
not? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN No You must not 
regard me as a foreigner I am a Briton 

THE WomAN You come from some part of 
the British Commonwealth? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [anuably pompous] 
From its capital, madam 

THE WOMAN From Baghdad? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Yes. You may 
not be aware, madam, that these 1slands were 
once the centre of the British Commonwealth, 
during a period now known as The Eule 
They were its headquarters a thousand years 
ago Few people know this interesting crrcum- 
stance now, but I assure you it 1s true. I have 
come here on a pious pilgrimage to one of 
the numerous lands of my fathers We are 
of the same stock. you and I. Blood 1s thicker 
than water We are cousins. 

THE woman I do not understand You say 
you have come here on a pious pilgrimage, 
Is that some new means of transport? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [again shewing 
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signs of distress} I find it very difficult to make 
myself understood here I was not referring 
to a machine, but to a—a—a sentimental 
journey. 

THE woman I am afraid I am as much m 
the dark as before. You said also that blood 
is thicker than water No doubt it is; but 
what of 1t? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. Its meaning 1s 
obvious 

THE womaN Perfectly. But I assure you I 
am quite aware that blood 1s ticker than 
water 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [sniffing> almost in 
tears again] We will leave ıt at that, madam 

THE WoMAN [going nearer to hem and serutints- 
ing him with some concern) I am afraid you 
are not well Were you not warned that it is 
dangerous for shorthved people to come to 
this country? There 1s a deadly disease called 
discouragement, agaist which shorthved 
people have to take very strict precautions. 
Intercourse with us puts too great a strain 
on them 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [pulling himself 
together huffily| It has no effect on me, madam 
I fear my conversation does not interest you. 
If not, the remedy 1s in your own hands 

THE WOMAN [looking at her hands, and then 
looking inquiringly at him| Where? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [breaking down] 
Oh, this is dreadful No understanding, no 
intelhgence, no sympathy—[his sobs choke 
ium] 

THE WOMAN You see, you are ill 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [nerved by indigna- 
tion] I am notall I have never had a day’s 
ness m my hfe. 

THE WOMAN. May I advise you? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. I have no need 
of a lady doctor, thank you, madam 

THE WomAN [shaking her head] I am atrad 
I do not understand I said nothing about a 
butterfly. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Well, I said no- 
thing about a butterfly 

THE WOMAN You spoke of a lady doctor. 
The word 1s known here only as the name of 
a butterfiy. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [:nsanely] I gve 
up. I can bear this no longer It 1s easier to 
go out of my mind at once. [He rises and 
dances about, singing] 

I'd be a butterfly, born in a bower, 
Making apple dumphngs without any flour. 
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THE WOMAN [smiling gravely} It must be at 
least a hundred and fifty years since I last 
laughed But if you do that any more I shall 
certamly break out hke a primary of sixty 
Your dress 1s so extraordiarily mdiculous 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [halting abruptly 
hus antics} My dress ridiculous! I may not be 
dressed hke a Foreign Office clerh, but my 
clothes are perfectly in fashion in my native 
metropolis, where yours—pardon my saying 
so—would be considered extremely unusual 
and hardly decent. 

THE womAN Decent? There 1s no such 
word in our language What does it mean? 

THE CLDERLY GENTLEMAN It would not be 
decent for me to explain Decency cannot be 
discussed without indecency 

THE WOMAN I cannot understand you at 
all I fear you have not been observing the 
rules laid down for shorthved visitors 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Surely, madam, 
they do not apply to persons of my age and 
standing I am not a child, nor an agricul- 
tural laborer 

THE woman [severely] They apply to you 
very strictly You are expected to confine 
yourself to the society of children under sixty 
You are absolutely forbidden to approach 
fully adult natives under any circumstances 
You cannot converse with persons of my age 
for long without brmging on a dangerous 
attack of discouragement Do you realize 
that you are already shewing grave symp- 
toms of that very distressmg and usually 
fatal complaint? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Certamly not, 
madam I am fortunately ın no danger of 
contracting 1t I am quite accustomed to 
converse intimately and at the greatest 
length with the most distinguished persons 
If you cannot discriminate between hay 
fever and imbecihty, I can only say that 
your advanced years carry with them the 
mevitable penalty of dotage 

THE WOMAN I am one of the guardians of 
this district, and I am responsible for your 
welfare— 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN The Guardians! 
Do you take me for a pauper? 

THE wouan I do not know what a pauper 
is You must tell me who you are, if 1t 18 
possible for you to express yourself intelh- 
gibly— 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [szorts indignantly]! 

THE WOMAN [continmang|—and why you are 
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wandering here alone without a nurse 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [outraged] Nursel 

tHE woman Shorthved visitors are not 
allowed to go about here without nurses Do 
you not know that rules are meant to be 
kept? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN By the lower 
classes, no doubt But to persons in my 
position there are certain courtesies which ave 
never demed by well-bred people, and— 

THE woman There are only two human 
classes here the shorthved and the normal 
The rules apply to the shorthved, and are for 
their own protection Now tell me at once 
who you are 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [impressively] 
Madam, I am a retired gentleman, formerly 
Chairman of the All-British Synthetic Egg 
and Vegetable Cheese Trust in Baghdad, 
and now President of the British Historical 
and Archeological Society, and a Vice- 
President of the Travellers’ Club 

THE woman All that does not matter 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [again snorting] 
Hm! Indeed! 

THE womaN Have you been sent here to 
make your mind flexible? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN What an extra- 
ordinary question! Pray do you find my 
mund noticeably stiff? 

THE womaN Perhaps you do not know that 
you are on the west coast of Ireland, and that 
itis the practice among natives of the Eastern 
Island to spend some years here to acquire 
mental fleabihty The chmate has that 
effect. , 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN (haughtly] I w 
born, not in the Eastern Island, but, thank 
God, in dear old British Baghdad, and I am 
not in need of a mental health resort. 

THe woman Then why are you here? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Am I trespassing? 
I was not aware of it 

THE WOMAN Trespassmg? I do not under- 
stand the word. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Is thig land pri- 
vate property? If so, I make no clam I 
proffer a shilling im satisfaction of damage (if 
any), and am ready to withdraw if you will be 
good enough to shew me the nearest way 
[He offers her a shilhng} 

THE WOMAN [taking t and examining it mth- 
out much interest] I do not understand a 
single word of what you have just sad 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN I am speaking the 
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plamest Enghsh. Are you the landlord? 

THE WOMAN [shaking her head] There 1s a 
tradition in this part of the country of an 
anmal with a name hke that It used to be 
hunted and shot ın the barbarous ages. It ıs 
qute extımct now 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [breakng down 
again] It 1s a dreadful thing to be m a country 
where nobody understands cihzed mstitu- 
tions [He collapses on the bollard, struggling 
mith his rising sobs) Excuse me Hay fever 

THE woman [taking a tuning-fork from her 
girdle and holding it to her ear, then speaking 
tato space on one note, like a chorister intoning a 
psalm] Burnin Pier Galway please send some- 
one to take charge of a discouraged short- 
hver who has escaped from his nurse male 
harmless babbles unintelhgibly with moments 
of sense distressed hysterical foreign dress 
very funny has curious fringe of white sea- 
weed under his chin 

THE GENTLEMAN. This 1s a gross umperti- 
nence An insult. 

THE WOMAN [replacing her tuning-fork and 
addressing the elderly gentleman| These words 
mean nothng to me In what capacity are 
you here? How did you obtain permission to 
visit us? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [importantly] Our 
Prime Mımster, Mr Badger Bluebm, has 
come to consult the oracle. He 1s my son-m- 
law We are accompamed by his wife and 
daughter my daughter and granddaughter. 
I may mention that General Aufsteig, who 
1s one of our party, 1s really the Emperor of 
Turamia travelling mcognito I understand he 
has a question to put to the oracle informally. 
I have come solely to visit the country. _ 

THE woman Why should you come to a 
place where you have no business? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Great Heavens, 
madam, can anything be more natural? I 
shall be the only member of the Travellers’ 
Club who has set foot on these shores. Think 
of that! My position will be umque 

THE WOMAN Is that an advantage? We have 
a person here who has lost both legs nm an 
accident His positionis umque But he would 
much rather be like everyone else 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN This 1s madden- 
ing There is no analogy whatever between 
the two cases 

THE woman They are both unque. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Conversation m 
this place seems to consist of mdiculous 
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quibbles. I am heartily tired of them 

THE WOMAN I conclude that your Travellers’ 
Club 1s an assembly of persons who wish to 
be able to say that they have been m some 
place where nobody else has been 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Of course if you 
wish to sneer at us— 

THE Woman What 1s sneer? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [mwth a wild sob} I 
shall drown myself. 

He makes desperately for the edge of the pier, 
but ıs confronted by a man with the number one 
on lus cap, tuho comes up the steps and tntercepts 
ium He ts dressed like the woman, but a shght 
moustache proclaims his sex 

THE MAN [to the elderly gentleman] Ah, here 
you are I shall really have to put a collar 
and lead on you if you persist in giving me 
the shp hke this 

THE woman, Are you this stranger’s nurse? 

THE MAN. Yes I am very tired of hmm. If I 
take my eyes off him for a moment, he runs 
away and talks to everybody. 

THE WoMAN [after taking out her tuning-fork 
and sounding 1t, ntones as before| Burrm Pier. 
Wash out. [She puts up the fork, and addresses 
the man] I sent a call for someone to take 
careofhim I have been trying to talk to him; 
but I can understand very little of what he 
says. You must take better care of him: he is 
badly discouraged already If I can be of 
any further use, Fusima, Gort, will find me. 
[She goes away] 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Any further use! 
She has been of no use to me She spoke to 
me without any mtroduction, hke any ım- 
proper female And she has made off with my 
shilhng 

THE MAN Please speak slowly: I cannot 
follow What 1s a shilling? What 1s an intro- 
duction’ Improper female doesnt make sense. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Nothing seems 
to make sense here All I can tell you 1s that 
she was the most impenetrably stupid woman 
I have ever met m the whole course of my 
hfe 

THE MAN. That cannot be She cannot 
appear stupid to you. She 1s a secondary, 
and getting on for a tertiary at that. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. Whatisa tertiary? 
Everybody here keeps talking to me about 
primaries and secondaries and tertiaries as 
uf people were geological strata. 

THE MAN. The prmaries are m their first 
century The secondaries are in them second 
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century I am still classed ns a primary [że 
points to kis number}, but I may almost call 
myself a secondary, as I shall be nmety-five 
next January The terhames are in their 
third century Did you not see the number 
two on her badge? She 1s an advanced 
secondary 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN That accounts 
for it She ıs ın her second childhood. 

THE man Her second childhood! She 1s m 
her fifth childhood 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [agar resorting to 
the bollard) Oh! X cannot bear these unnatural 
arrangements 

THE MAN [tmpatent and helpless} You 
shouldnt have come among us This 1s no 
place for you 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [nerved by indigna- 
ton] May I ask why? I am a Vice-President 
of the Travellers’ Club I have been every- 
where, I hold the record in the Club for 
cavihzed countnes 

THE san What is a civilized country? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN It 1s—well, itis a 
avilhzed country [Desperately] I dont know 
1—I—I—J shall go mad if you keep on ask- 
mg me to tell you things that everybody 
knows Countries where you can travel com- 
fortably Where there are good hotels Ex- 
cuse me, but, though you say you are mnety- 
four, you are worse company than a child of 
five with your eternal questions Why not 
call me Daddy at once? 

THE MAN I did not know your name was 
Daddy 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN My name 1s 
Joseph Popham Bolge Bluebin Barlow, O M 

THE MAN Thats five men’s names Daddy 
1s shorter And OM will not do here It is 
our name for certain wild creatures, descend- 
ants of the abonginal whabitants of this 
coast They used to be called the O’Mulhgans 
We will stick to Daddy 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN People will think 
I am your father 

THE MAN [shocked] Sh-sh! People here never 
allude to such relationships It is not qute 
dehcate, 1s 1t? What does 1t matter whether 
you are my father or not? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN My worthy nona- 
genanan fnend your faculties are totally 
decayed. Could you not find me a guide of 
my own age? 

THE MAN A young person? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Certamly not I 
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cannot go about with a young person 

Tue san Why? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Why! Why!! 
Why!!! Have you no moral sense? 

THE MAN I shall have to give you up I can- 
not understand you 

THE ELDERLY GINTLEMAN But you meant a 
young woman, didnt you? 

THE MAN I meant simply somebody of 
your own age What difference does 1t make 
whether the person 1s a man or a woman? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN I could not have 
beheved in the existence of such scandalous 
insensibilhity to the elementary decencies of 
human intercourse 

THE aN What are decencies? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [shrieking] Every- 
one asks me that 

THE MAN [taking out a tuning-fork and using 
tt as the woman did] Zozim on Burrin Pier to 
Zoo Enmstymon I have found the discour- 
aged shorthver he has been talking to a 
secondary and 1s much worse I am too old he 
1s asking for someone of his own age or 
younger come if you can [He puts up his fork 
and turns to the elderly gentleman] Zoo 1s a 
gil of fifty, and rather childish at that. So 
perhaps she may make you happy 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Make me happy! 
A bluestocking of fifty! Thank you 

THE san Bluestocking? The effort to make 
out your meaning 1s fatiguing Besides, you 
are talking too much to me I am old enough 
to discourage you Let us be silent until Zoo 
comes [He turns hus back on the elderly gentle- 
man, and sits down on the edge of the pier, wuih 
ius legs dangling over the water] 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Certainly I have 
no wish to force my conversation on any man 
who does not desire 1t Perhaps you would 
hke to take a nap If so, pray do not stand 
on ceremony 

THE Man What is a nap? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [erasperated, going 
to ium and speaking mith great precision and 
disinciness}| A nap, my friend, 1s a brief 
penad of sleep winch overtakes superannu- 
ated persons when they endeavor to enter- 
tam unwelcome vistors or to listen to saen- 
tific lectures Sleep Sleep [Bawhng into us 
ear} Sleep 

THE MAN I tell you amnearly a secondary 
T never sleep 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [awestruck] Good 
Heavens! 
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A young woman with the number one on her 
cap arrives by land She looks no older than 
Savoy Barnabas, whom she somewhat resembles, 
looked a thousand years before. Younger, if any- 
than 

eo youna woman Is this the patent? 

THE MAN [scrambling up| This 1s Zoo [To 
Zoo] Call hun Daddy 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [vehemently] No 

THE MAN [ignoring the interruption) Bless 
you for taking him off my hands! I have had 
as much of him as I can bear [He goes down 
the steps and disappears] 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [troncally taking 
off his hat and making a sneeping bow from the 
edge of the pier tn the direction of the Atlantic 
Ocean} Good afternoon, sir, and thank you 
very much for your extraordinary politeness, 
your exquisite consideration for my feelings, 
your courtly manners. Thank you from the 
bottom of my heart [Clapping us hat on agan] 
Pig! Ass! 

zoo [laughs very heartily at hım]!!! 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [turning sharply on 
her] Good afternoon, madam I am sorry to 
have had to put your friend 1n his place, but 
I find that here as elsewhere it 1s necessary 
to assert myself xf I am to be treated with 
proper consideration I had hoped that my 
position as a guest would protect me from 
insult 

zoo. Putting my friend ın his place That 
is some poetic expression, 1s 3t not? What 
does 1t mean? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Pray, 1s there no 
one ın these islands who understands plain 
Enghsh? 

zoo Wel, nobody except the oracles 
They have to make a special histoncal study 
of what we call the dead thought 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Dead thought! 
I have heard of the dead languages, but 
never of the dead thought. 

zoo Well, thoughts die sooner than lan- 
guages I understand your language, but I 
do not always understand your thought The 
oracles will understand you perfectly. Have 
you had your consultation yet? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN, I did not come to 
consult the oracle, madam I am here simply 
as a gentleman travelling for pleasure in the 
company of my daughter, who is the wife 
of the British Pmme Minister, and of General 
Aufsteig, who, I may tell you 1n confidence, 
is really the Emperor of Turamia, the greatest 
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nnulitary genus of the age 

zoo Why should you travel for pleasure! 
Can you not enjoy yourself at home? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN I wish to see the 
world 

zoo It is too big You can see a bit of ıt 
anywhere 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [out of pattence] 
Damn it, madam, you dont want to spend 
your hfe looking at the same bit of 1t! [Check- 
ing himself | I beg your pardon for swearmg 
in your presence 

zoo Oh! That 1s swearing, 1s 1t? I have 
read about that It sounds quite pretty 
Dammitmaddam, dammitmaddam, dammit- 
maddam, dammitmaddam Say 1t as often 
as you please’ I like it 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [expanding nith 
intense reef} Bless you for those profane but 
fambhar words! Thank you, thank you. For 
the first time since I landed in this ternble 
country I begin to feel at home The strain 
which was diving me mad relaxes I feel 
almost as if I were at the club Excuse my 
taking the only available seat I am not so 
young as I was [He sits on the bollard} Pro- 
mise me that you will not hand me over to 
one of these dreadful tertiaries or secondaries 
or whatever you call them. 

zoo Never fear They had no business to 
give you in charge to Zomm You see he is 
Just on the verge of becoming a secondary, 
and these adolescents will give themselves 
the anrs of tertiaries You naturally feel more 
at home with a flapper like me [She makes 
herself comfortable on the sacks] 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. Flapper? What 
does that mean? 

zoo It 1s an archaie word which we still 
use to describe a female who ıs no longer a 
gul and ıs not yet qute adult 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. À very agreeable 
age to associate with, I find I am recovering 
rapidly. I have a sense-of blossoming hke a 
flower, May I ask your name? 

zoo. Zoo 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Miss Zoo. 

zoo. Not Miss Zoo Zoo 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Precisely Er— 
Zoo what? 
š zoo No Not Zoo What Zoo Nothing but 

00 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [puzzled] Mrs 
Zoo, perhaps 

zoo. No Zoo Cant you catch it? Zoo. 
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THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Of course Be- 
heve me, I did not really think you were 
married you are obviously too young, but 
here 1t 1s so hard to feel sure—er— 

z00 (hopelessly pussled| What? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Marnage makes 
a difference, you know One can say things to 
a married lady that would perhaps be m 
questionable taste to anyone without that 
experience 

zoo You are getting out of my depth I 
dont understand a word you are saying 
Married and questionable taste convey noth- 
ing to me, Stop, though Is married an old 
form of the word mothered? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Very hkely Let 
us drop the subject Pardon me for embar- 
rassing you I should not have mentioned it 

zoo What does embarrassing mean? 

TRE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Well, really! I 
should have thought that so natural and 
common a condition would be understood as 
long as human nature lasted. To embarrass 
is to bring a, blush to the cheek 

zoo What 1s a blush? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [amazed] Dont 
you blush??? 

zoo Never heard of ıt We have a word 
flush, meammg a rush of blood to the skin 
I have noticed it in my babes, but not after 
the age of twa 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Your babies!!! 
I fear I am treading on very dehcate ground, 
but your appearance 1s extremely youthful, 
and if I may ask how many—? 

zoo Only four as yet It 1s a long business 
with us I specialize in babies My first was 
such a success that they made me goon I— 
THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [reeling on the 
bollard] Oh! dear! 
zoo Whats the matter? Anything wrong? 
THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN In Heaven's 
name, madam, how old are you? 
zoo Fifty-six 
THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN My knees are 
trembling I fear I am really ill Not so young 
as [ was 

zoo I noticed that you are not strong on 
your legs yet You have many of the ways 
and weaknesses of a baby No doubt that 1s 
why I feel called on to mother you You cer- 
tanly are a very silly httle Daddy 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [simulated by tn- 
diıgnakon] My name, I repeat, 1s Joseph Pop- 
ham Bolge Bluebin Barlow, O M 
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zoo What a ndiculously long name! I cant 
call you all that What did your mother call 
your 

TIE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN You recall the 
bitterest struggies of my childhood. I was 
sensitive on the point Children suffer greatly 
from absurd nicknames My mother thought- 
lessly called me Iddy Toodles I was called 
Iddy until I went to school, when I made my 
first stand for children’s nights by insisting 
on bemg called at least Joe At fifteen I re- 
fused to answer to anything shorter than 
Joseph At eighteen I discovered that the 
name Joseph was supposed to indicate an 
unmanly prudery because of some old story 
about a Joseph who rejected the advances 
of ng employer's wife very properly in my 
opimon I then became Popham to my family 
and mtimate frends, and Mister Barlow to 
the rest of the world My mother shpped 
back into Iddy when her faculties began to 
fal her, poor woman, but I could not resent 
that, at her age 

zoo Do you mean to say that your mother 
bothered about you after you were ten? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Naturally, madam. 
She was my mother What would you have 
had her do? 

zoo Go on to the next, of course After 
eight or nine children become quite unm- 
teresting, except to themselves I shouldnt 
know my two eldest 1f I met them 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [again droomng] I 
am dying Let me die I wish to die 

200 { gomg to him quickly and supporting hun} 
Hold up Sit up straght Whats the matter? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [ faurtly] My spine, 
I think, Shock Concussion 

zoo [maternally] Pow wow wow! What 1s 
there to shock you? [Shaking jum playfully] 
There! Sit up, and be good 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [stall feebly] Thank 
you I am better now 

z00 [resuming her seat on the sacks} But what 
was all the rest of that long name for? There 
wasalotmoreofit Blops Booby or something 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [smpresavely] 
Bolge Bluebm, madam a historical name 
Let me inform you that I can trace my family 
back for more than a thousand years, from 
the Eastern Empire to its ancient seat in 
these islands, to a time when two of my an- 
cestors, Joyce Bolge and Hengist Horsa 
Bluebm, wrestled with one another for the 
prime mimstership of the British Empre, 
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and occupied that position successively with 
a glory of which we can in these degenerate 
days form but a faint conception When I 
thmk of these nmughty men, hons in war, 
sages m peace, not babblers and charlatans 
hke the prgmies who now occupy therr places 
m Baghdad, but strong silent men, ruling an 
empire on which the sun never set, my eyes 
fill with tears my heart bursts with emotion. 
I feel that to have hved but to the dawn of 
manhood inther day, and then died for them, 
would have been a nobler and happier lot 
than the ignomimious ease of my present 
longevity 

zoo Longevity! [she laughs} 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN ‘Yes, madam, 
relative longevity. Asit1s, [have to becon- 
tent and proud to know that I am descended 
from both those heroes 

zoo You must be descended from every 
Briton who was alive ın ther tıme Dont you 
know that? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Do not quibble, 
madam I bear their names, Bolge and Blue- 
bin; and I hope I have wnhented something 
of ther majestic spmit Well, they were born 
in these islands J repeat, these islands were 
then, incredible as 1t now seems, the centre 
of the British Empire. When that centre 
shifted to Baghdad, and the Enghshman 
at last returned to the true cradle of his race 
mn Mesopotamia, the western islands were 
cast off, as they had been before by the 
Roman Empire But it was to the British 
race, and in these islands, that the greatest 
mniracle in history occurred 

zoo. Nhracle? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. Yes: the first man 
to hve three hundred years was an Enghsh- 
man. The first, that 1s, smce the contempor- 
aries of Methuselah. 

zoo Oh, that! 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Yes, that, as you 
call it so fippantly. Are you aware, madam, 
that at tbat immortal moment the Enghsh 
race had lost intellectual credit to such an 
extent that they habitually spoke of one an- 
other as fatheads? Yet England is now a 
sacred grove to which statesmen from all 
over the earth come to consult English sages 
who speak with the experience of two and a 
half centuries of hfe The land that once ex- 
ported cotton shirts and hardware now ex- 
ports nothing but wisdom. You see before 
you, madam, a man utterly weary of the 
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week-end riverside hotels of the Euphrates, 
the minstrels and pierrots on the sands of the 
Persian Gulf, the toboggans and funiculars 
of the Hindoo Koosh Can you wonder that 
I turn, with a hungry heart, to the mystery 
and beauty of these hauntedislands, thronged 
with spectres from a magic past, made holy 
by the footsteps of the wise men of the West. 
Consider this island on which we stand, the 
last foothold of man on thus side of the At- 
lantie this Ireland, described by the earhest 
bards as an emerald gem set mm a silver sea! 
Can I, a scion of the wlustrious Brrtish race, 
ever forget that when the Empire trans- 
ferred its seat to the Fast, and said to the 
turbulent Insh race which it had oppressed 
but never conquered, “At last we leave you 
to yourselves, and much good may 1t do jou,” 
the Imsh as one man uttered the historic 
shout “No. we'll be damned if you do,” and 
emigrated to the countries where there was 
still a Nationalist question, to India, Persia, 
and Corea, to Morocco, Tunis, and Tripoli 
In these countries they were ever foremost 
in the struggle for national independence; 
and the world rang continually with the story 
of thew suffermgs and wrongs And what 
poem can do justice to the end, when it came 
at last? Hardly two hundred years had elapsed 
when the claims of nationalty were so umi- 
versally conceded that there was no longer 
a single country on the face of the earth with 
a national grievance or a national movement 
Think of the position of the Insh, who had 
lost all their political faculties by disuse ex- 
cept that of nationalist agitahon, and who 
owed their position as the most mteresting 
race on earth solely to their sufferings! The 
very countries they had helped to set free 
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commumities which had once idohzed them 
as the incarnation of all that 1s adorable m 
the warm heart and witty brain, fled from 
them as from a peshlence To regam their 
lost prestige, the Insh claimed the city of 
Jerusalem, on the ground that they were 
the lost tmbes of Israel; but on their ap- 
proach the Jews abandoned the city and re- 
distributed themselves throughout Europe. 
It was then that these devoted Inshmen, 
not one of whom had ever seen Ireland, were 
counselled by an Enghsh Archbishop, the 
father of the oracles, to go back to their own 
country This had never once occurred to 
them, because there was nothing to prevent 
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them and nobody to forbid them They 
jumped at the suggestion They landed here 
here m Galway Bay, on this very ground 
Then they reached the shore the older men 
and women flung themselves down and 
passionately kissed the soil of Ireland, calling 
on the young to embrace the earth that had 
borne their ancestors But the young looked 
gloomily on, and said “There 1s no earth, 
only stone " You will see by looking round 
you why they said that the fields here are of 
stone the hills are capped with gramte They 
all left for England next day, and no Irısh- 
man ever again confessed to being Irish, even 
to his own children, so that when that genera- 
tion passed away the Imsh race vanished 
from human knowledge And the dispersed 
Jews did the same lest they should be sent 
back to Palestine Since then the world, 
bereft of its Jews and its Imsh, has been a 
tame dull place Is there no pathos for you 
in this story? Can you not understand now 
why I am come to visit the scene of ths 
tragic effacement of a race of heroes and 
poets? 
zoo We still tell our little children stories 
like that, to help them to understand But 
such things do not happen really That scene 
of the Insh landing here and kissing the 
ground might have happened to a hundred 
people It couldnt have happened to a hun- 
dred thousand you know that as well as I 
do And what a ndiculous thing to call people 
Insh because they live in Ireland! you might 
as well call them Aish because they hve in 
ar They must be just the same as other 
people Why do you shorthvers persist in 
making up silly stones about the world and 
trymg to act as if they were true? Contact 
with truth hurts and fmghtens you you es- 
cape from it mto an mmagmary vacuum in 
which you can indulge your desires and hopes 
and loves and hates without any obstruction 
from the solid facts of hfe You love to throw 
dust in your own eyes 
THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN It 1s my turn 
now, madam, to inform you that I do not 
understand a single word you are saying I 
should have thought that the use of a vacuum 
for removing dust was a mark of avihaahon 
rather than of savagery 
200 [giving lam up as hopeless} Oh, Daddy, 
Daddy I can hardly beheve that you are 
human, you are so stupid It was well said of 
your people in the olden days, “Dust thou 
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art, and to dust thou shalt return ” 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [nobly] My body 
is dust, madam not my soul What does it 
matter what my body 1s made of? the dust 
of the ground, the particles of the arr, or even 
the shme of the ditch? The umportant thing 
1s that when my Creator took it, whatever it 
was, He breathed mto its nostrils the breath 
of hfe, and Man became a hving soul Yes, 
madam, 2 hving soul I am not the dust of 
the ground I am a living soul That is an 
exalting, a magnificent thought It 1s also a 
great scientific fact I am not interested in 
the chemicals and the microbes I leave them 
to the chumps and noodles, to the blockheads 
and the muchrahers who are incapable of 
their own glorious destiny, and unconscious 
of their own divimty They tell me there are 
leucocytes in my blood, and sodium and 
carbon in my flesh I thank them for the in- 
formation, and tell them that there are black- 
beetles in my kitchen, washing soda in my 
laundry, and coal m my cellar I do not deny 
their existence, but I keep them in their 
proper place, which 1s not, 1f I may be allowed 
to use an antiquated form of expression, the 
temple of the Holy Ghost No doubt you 
think me behind the times, but I rejoice in 
my enlightenment, and I recoil from your 
ignorance, your blindness, your :mbecility 
Humanly I pity you Intellectually I despise 

ou 
f zoo Bravo, Daddy! You have the root of 
the matter m you You will not die of dis- 
couragement after all 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN I have not the 
smallest mtention of dog so, madam I am 
no longer young, and I have moments of 
weakness, but when I approach this subject 
the divme spark in me kindles and glows, 
the corruptible becomes mcorruptble, and 
the mortal Bolge Bluebin Barlow puts on 
immortality On this ground I am your equal, 
even if you survive me by ten thousand years 

zoo Yes, but what do we know about this 
breath of hfe that puffs you up so exaltedly? 
Just nothing So let us shake hands as culti- 
vated Agnostics, and change the subject 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Cultivated fiddle- 
sticks, madam! You cannot change this sub- 
ject until the heavens and the earth pass 
away I am not an Agnostic I am a gentle- 
man When I believe a thing I say I beheve 
1t when I dont believe it I say I dont beheve 
it I do not shirk my responsiihties by pre- 
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tending that I know nothing and therefore 
can beheve nothmg. We cannot disclaim 
knowledge and shirk responsibility We must 
proceed on assumptions of some sort or we 
cannot form a human society. 

zoo The assumptions must be scientific, 
Daddy We must hive by science in the long 
run 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN I have the utmost 
respect, madam, for the magmficent dis- 
coveries which we owe to science, But any 
fool can make a discovery Every baby has 
to discover more ın the first years of its life 
than Roger Bacon ever discovered in lus 
laboratory. When I was seven years old I 
discovered the sting of the wasp But I do 
not ask you to worship me on that account. 
I assure you, madam, the merest medio- 
erities can discover the most surprising facts 
about the physical universe as soon as they 
are civilized enough to have time to study 
these things, and to mvent mstruments and 
apparatus for research But what ıs the con- 
sequence? Their discoveries discredit the 
simple stones of our religion At first we had 
no idea of astronomical space We beheved 
the sky to be only the ceiling of a room as 
large as the earth, with another room on top 
of 1t Death was to us a gomg upstairs mto 
that room, or, if we did not obey the priests, 
going downstairs into the coal cellar We 
founded our religion, our morality, our laws, 
our lessons, our poems, our prayers, on that 
simple behef Well, the moment men became 
astronomers and made telescopes, their be- 
hef penshed When they could no longer 
beleve in the sky, they found that they could 
no longer believe n their Deity, because they 
had always thought of him as hving in the 
sky When the priests themselves ceased to 
believe in their Deity and began to believe 
in astronomy, they changed their name and 
their dress, and called themselves doctors 
and men of science They set up a new re- 
hgion in which there was no Deity, but only 
wonders and miracles, with scientific instru- 
ments and apparatus as the wonder workers 
Instead of worshipping the greatness and 
wisdom of the Deity, men gaped foohshly 
at the nullon billion mules of space and wor- 
shipped the astronomer as infallible and 
omniscient They bmlt temples for his tele- 
scopes Then they looked mto ther own 
bodies with microscopes, and found there; 
not the soul they had formerly believed in, 
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but millions of mucro-orgamisms; so they 
gaped at these as foolishly as at the mulhons 
of miles, and built microscope temples in 
which horrible sacrifices were offered They 
even gave their own bodies to be sacrificed 
by the microscope man, who was worshipped, 
lke the astronomer, as mwnfalhble and om- 
mscient Thus our discoveries, mstead of in- 
creasmg our wisdom, only destroyed the 
httle childish wisdom we had. All I can grant 
you 1s that they increased our knowledge 

zoo Nonsense! Consciousness of a fact 1s 
not knowledge of it 1f ıt were, the fish would 
know more of the sea than the geographers 
and the naturalists 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN That Is an ex- 
tremely acute remark, madam The dullest 
fish could not possibly know less of the ma~ 
Jesty of the ocean than many geographers 
and naturalists of my acquamtance 

zoo Just so And the greatest fool on 
earth, by merely looking at a marimers’ com- 
pass, may become conscious of the fact that 
the needle turns always to the pole Is he any 
the less a fool with that consciousness than 
he was without 1t? , 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Only a more con- 
ceited one, madam, no doubt Still, I do not 
qute see how you can be aware of the exist- 
ence of a thing without knowing 1t 

zoo Well, you can see aman without know- 
ing him, can you not? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [illuminated] Oh 
how true! Of course, of course There is a 
member of the Travellers’ Club who has 
questioned the veracity of an experience of 
mune at the South Pole I see that man almost 
every day when I am-at home But I refuse 
to know him. 

zoo. If you could see him much more dis- 
tinctly through a magmfying glass, or ex- 
amne a drop of his blood through a micro- 
scope, or dissect out all his organs and analyze 
them chemically, would you know him then? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Certainly not 
Any such imvestigation could only increase 
the disgust with which he mspires me, and 
make me more determined than ever not to 
know him on any terms 

zoo Yet you would be much more con- 
scious of him, would you not? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN I should not allow 
that to commit me to any fambarity with 
the fellow I have been twice at the Summer 
Sports at the South Pole, and this man pre- 
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tended he had been to the North Pole, which 
ean hardly be said to exist, as 1t 1s in the 
muddle of the sea He declared he had hung 
ns hat on it 

zoo [laughing] He knew that travellers are 
amusing only when they are telling hes Per- 
haps af you looked at that man through a 
mucroscope you would find some good in him 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN I do not want to 
find any good in him Besides, madam, what 
you have just said encourages me to utter an 
opinion of mine which 1s so advanced! so in- 
tellectually darmg! that Ihave never ventured 
to confess to it before, lest I should be 1m- 
prisoned for blasphemy, or even burnt alive 

zoo Indeed! What opmion 1s that? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [after looking 
cautiously round) I do not approve of mero- 
scopes J never have 

zoo You call that advanced! Oh, Daddy, 
that 1s pure obscurantism. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Call 1t so if you 
will, madam, but I mamtam that it 1s danger- 
ous to shew too much to people who do not 
know what they are looking at I think that 
a man who 3s sane as long as he looks at the 
world through his own eyes 1s very hkely to 
become a dangerous madman if he takes to 
looking at the world through telescopes and 
microscopes Even when he 1s telling fairy 
stories about giants and dwarfs, the giants 
had better not be too big nor the dwarfs too 
small and too malicious Before the micro- 
scope came, our fairy stories only made the 
children’s flesh creep pleasantly, and did not 
frighten grown-up persons at all. But the 
microscope men terrified themselves and 
everyone else out of ther wits with the m- 
visible monsters they saw poor harmless 
httle things that die at the touch of a ray of 
sunshine, and are themselves the victims of 
all the diseases they are supposed to produce! 
Whatever the scientific people may say, 
mmaginahon without microscopes was kindly 
and often courageous, because 1t worked on 
things of which it had some real knowledge 
But mmagmation with microscopes, working 
on a ternfymg spectacle of milhons of gro- 
tesque creatures of whose nature it had no 
knowledge, became a cruel, terror-stricken, 
persecuting delirium Are you aware, madam, 
that a general massacre of men of science 
took place in the twenty-first century of the 
pseudo-Christian era, when all thei labora- 
tones were demolished, and all their appara~ 
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tus destroyed? 

zoo Yes the shorthved are as savage in 
thew advances os in their relapses But when 
Science crept back, ıt had been taught its 
place The mere collectors of anatomical or 
chemical facts were not supposed to know 
more about Science than the collector of 
used postage stamps about international 
trade or literature The scientific terrorist 
who was afraid to use a spoon or a tumbler 
until he had dipt 1t in some poisonous acid 
to lull the microbes, was no longer given 
titles, pensions, and monstrous powers over 
the bodies of other people he was sent to an 
asylum, and treated there untal his recovery 
But all that ıs an old story the extension of 
hfe to three hundred years has provided the 
human race with capable leaders, and made 
short work of such childish stuff 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [petusshly] You 
seem to credit every advance in civilization to 
your inordinately long hves Do you not know 
that this question was familar to men who 
died before they had reached my own age? 

zoo Oh yes one or two of them hinted at 
it in a fecble way An ancient writer whose 
name has come down to us 1n several forms, 
such as Shakespear, Shelley, Sheridan, and 
Shoddy, has a remarkable passage about 
your dispositions being horndly shahen by 
thoughts beyond the reaches of your souls 
That does not come to much, does it? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN At all events, 
madam, I may remind you, if you come to 
capping ages, that whatever your secondaries 
and tertaaries may be, you are younger than 
I am 

zoo Yes, Daddy, but ıt 1s not the number 
of years we have behind us, but the number 
we have before us, that makes us careful and 
responsible and determined to find out the 
truth about everythmg What does 1t matter 
to you whether anything 1s true or notf your 
flesh ıs as grass you come up hke a flower, 
and wither m your second childhood A he 
will last your tme ıt will not last mme If 
I knew I had to die m twenty years ıt would 
not be worth my while to educate myself 
I should not bother about anything but hav- 
ing a httle pleasure while I lasted. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Young woman’ 
you are mistaken Shorthved as we are, we— 
the best of us, I mean—regard avilzation 
and learnmg, art and science as an ever- 
burning torch, which passes from the hand 
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of one generation to the hand of the next, 
each generation kindhng 1t to a brighter, 
prouder flame Thus each hfetime, however 
short, contnbutes a brick to a vast and grow- 
ing edifice, a page to a sacred volume, a 
chapter to a Bible, a Bible to a hterature 
We may be insects, but hke the coral insect 
we build islands which become continents. 
like the bee we store sustenance for future 
commumities The individual perishes; but 
the race 1s immortal The acorn of today 1s 
the oak of the next milenmum I thow my 
stone on the cain and die, but later comers 
add another stone and yet another, and lo! 
a mountain I— 

zoo [interrupts ham by laughing heartily at 
ham) 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [muth offended 
dignity] May I ask what.I have said that calls 
for this merriment? 7 

zoo. Oh, Daddy, Daddy, Daddy, you are a 
funny httle man, with your torches, and your 
flames, and your bricks and edifices and 
pages and volumes and chapters and coral 
msects and bees and acorns and stones and 
mountains 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. Metaphors, ma- 
dam Metaphors merely 

zoo Images, mages, mages I was talking 
about men, not about mages 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. I was illustrating 
—not, I hope, quite infehe1tously—the great 
march of Progress I was shewmg you how, 
shorthved as we orientals are, mankind gains 
im stature from generation to generation, 
from epoch to epoch, from barbarism to 
eivihzation, from civihzation to perfection 

zoo Isee The father grows to be six feet 
ugh, and hands on his six feet to his son, who 
adds another six feet and becomes twelve 
feet Ingh, and hands his twelve feet on to his 
son, who 1s full-grown at eighteen feet, and so 
on. In a thousand years you would all be three 
or four miles gh At that rate your an- 
cestors Bilge and Bluebeard, whom you call 
giants, must have been about quarter of an 
mch high 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAV I am not here to 
bandy quibbles and paradoxes with a gyl 
who blunders over the greatest names m 
instory I am in earnest I am treating a 
solemn theme senously I never said that 
the son of a man six feet high would be 
twelve feet high. 

zoo You didnt mean that? 
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THE ELDERLY GENTLEWAN Most certainly 
not 

zoo. Then you didnt mean anything Now 
hsten to me, you httle ephemeral thing I 
knew quite well what you meant by your 
torch handed on from generation to genera- 
tion But every time that torch ıs handed on, 
it dies down to the timest spark; and the 
man who gets 1¢ can rekindle 1t only by his 
own hght You are no taller than Bilge or 
Bluebeard; and you are no wiser Their 
wisdom, such as 1t was, perished with them: 
so did their strength, 1f them strength ever 
existed outside your mmagmation. I do not 
know how old you are. you look about five 
hundred— 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. Five hundred! 
Really, madam— 

zoo [continuing]; but I know, of course, that 
you are an ordmary shorthver. Well, your 
wisdom is only such wisdom as a man can 
have before he has had experience enough to 
distingwsh his wisdom from his folly, his 
destiny from his delusions, his— 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN, In short, such 
wisdom as your own 

zoo No, no, no, no. How often must I tell 
you that we are made wise not by the re- 
collections of our past, but by the responsi- 
bihties of our future I shall be more reckless 
when J am a tertiary than I am today. If you 
cannot understand that, at least you must 
admit that I have learnt from tertiaries I 
have seen their work and hved under ther 
insituhons Like all young things J rebelled 
against them; and im their hunger for new 
lights and new ideas they hstened to me and 
encouraged me to rebel But my ways did 
not work, and theirs did; and they were able 
to tell me why They have no power over me 
except that power they refuse all other 
power, and the consequence is that there are 
no lmts to their power except the hmuts 
they set themselves You are achild governed 
by children, who make so many mistakes 
and are so naughty that you are m continual 
rebelhon agamst them; and as they can never 
convince you that they are right: they can 
govern you only by beatıng you, ımprısoning 
you, torturmg you, killing you if you disobey 
them without being strong enough to kill or 
torture them. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN That may be an 
unfortunate fact, I condemn ıt and deplore 
it But our minds are greater than the facts. 
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We know better The greatest ancient 
teachers, followed by the galaxy of Christs 
who arose im the twentieth century, not to 
mention such comparatively modern spritual 
leaders as Bhthernjam, Tosh, and Spiffkins, 
all taught that pumshment and revenge, 
coermon and militarism, ore mistakes, and 
that the golden rule— 

200 [interrupling} Yes, yes, yes, Daddy we 
longhved people know that quite well But 
did any of their disciples ever succeed in 
govermng you for a single day on their 
Chnsthke principles? {t is not enough to 
know what 1s good you must be able to do ıt 
They couldnt do it because they did not hve 
long enough ta find out how to do it, or to 
outhve the childish passions that prevented 
them from really wanting to doit You know 
very well that they could only keep order— 
such as ıt was—by the very coercion and 
militarism they were denouncing and deplor- 
mg They had actually to kll one another 
for preaching their own gospel, or be killed 
themselves 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN The blood of the 
martyrs, madam, 1s the seed of the Church 

zoo More mages, Daddy! The blood of the 
shorthved falls on stony ground. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [rising, very testy) 
You are simply mad on the subject of lon- 
gevity I wish you would change it It is 
rather personal and ın bad taste Human 
nature 1s human nature, longhved or short- 
hved, and always will be 

zoo Then you give up the dea of progress? 
You cry off the torch, and the brick, and the 
acorn, and all the rest of ıt? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN I do nothing of 
the sort I stand for progress and for freedom 
broadening down from precedent to pre 
cedent 

zoo You are certamly o true Bnton. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN J am proud of st 
But in your mouth I feel that the comph- 
ment hides some insult, so I do not thank 
you for it 

zoo All I meant was that though Britons 
sometimes say quite clever things and deep 
things as well as silly and shallow things, 
they always forget them ten mmutes after 
they have uttered them 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Leave 1t at that, 
madam leave it at that [He sits down again} 
Even a Pope is not expected to be continu- 
ally pontificating Our flashes of mspirraton 
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shew that our hearts are in the right place 

zoo Of course You cannot keep your 
heart in any place but the night place 

THE ELDENLY GENTLEMAN Tcha! 

zoo But you can keep your hands ın the 
wrong place In your neighbors’ pockets, for 
example So, you see, it 1s your hands that 
really matter 

THE ELDERLY OENTLEMAN ferhausted} Well, 
a woman must have the last word I will not 
dispute 1t with you 

zoo Good Now let us go back to the really 
mteresting subject of our discussion You 
remember? The slavery of the shortlived to 
mages and metaphors 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN (aghast] Do you 
mean to say, madam, that after having 
talked my head off, and reduced me to de- 
spair and silence by.your intolerable loqua- 
city, you actually propose to begin all over 
again? I shall leave you at once 

zoo You must not I am your nurse, and 
you must stay with me 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN I absolutely“ de- 
chne to do anything of the sort {he reses aad 
walks away mith marked dignity] 

zoo {using her tuning-fork}] Zoo on Burrm 
Pier to Oracle Police at Enmstymon have 
you gotme? What? Jam picking you 
up now but you are flat to my pitch =. Just 


a shade sharper Thats better still a httle 
more, Got you nght Isolate Burnin 
Pier quick 


THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [13 heard to yell] 
Oh! 

zoo [stll intoning} Thanks . Oh nothing 
serious I am nursing a shortliver and the silly 
creature has run away he has discouraged 
himself very badly by gadding about and 
tallang to secondanes and I must heep hm 
strictly to heel. 

The Elderly Gentleman returns, indignant 

zoo Here he 1s you can release the Pier 
thanks Goodbye [Ske puts up her tunng- 
fork} 

THEELDERLY GENTLEMAN Thisis outrageous 
When I tried to step off the per on to the 
road, Ireceived a shock, followed by anattack 
of pms and needles which ceased only when 
I stepped back on to the stones 

zoo Yes there is an electric hedge there 
It i a very old and very crude method of 
keeping anımals from straying 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN We are perfectly 
familar with 1t m Baghdad, madam, but I 
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httle thought I should hve to have ıt igno- 
mmiously apphed to myself You have 
actually Kiphngized me 

zoo Kiphngized! What 1s that? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. About a thousand 
years ago there were two authors named 
Kipling One was an eastern and a writer of 
ment: the other, beng a western, was of 
course only an amusing barbarian He 1s said 
to have myented the electric hedge I con- 
sider that in using 1t on me you have taken a 
very great hberty 

zoo Whatis a hberty? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [exasperated] I 
shall not explain, madam I believe you know 
as well as I do [He sits down on the bollard in 
dudgeon) 

zoo. No: even you can tell me things I do 
not know. Havnt you noticed that all the 
time you have been here we have been ask- 
wg you questions? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Noticed it! It has 
almost driven me mad Do you see my white 
hair? It was hardly grey when I landed. there 
were patches of its origmal auburn still dis- 
tanctly discermble. 

zoo That ıs one of the symptoms of dis- 
couragement But have you noticed some- 
thing much more mportant to yourself. that 
1s, that you have never asked us any questions, 
although we know so much more than you 
do? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN I am not a child, 
madam I believe I have had occasion to say 
that before And I am an expenenced travel- 
ler I know that what the traveller observes 
must really exist, or he could not observe 1% 
But what the natives tell hm 1s invanably 
pure fiction 

z00. Not here, Daddy With us hfe 1s too 
long for telling les. They all get found out. 
Youd better ask me questions while you 
have the chance 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN If I have occasion 
to consult the oracle I shall address myself 
toa properone toatertiary not to aprmary 
flapper playmg at being an oracle If you are 
a nurserymaid, attend to your duties, and 
do not presume to ape your elders 

zoo [rising ominously and reddenng} You 
aly— 

THEELDERLY GENTLEMAN [thundering |Silence! 
Do you hear! Hold your tongue 

zoo Something very disagreeable ıs hap- 
pening to me. I feel hot all over. I haye a 
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horrible umpulse to njure you What have 
you done to me? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [friumphant] Aha! 
I have made you blush Now you know what 
blushing means Blushing with shame! 

zoo. Whatever you are doing, it 13 some- 
thing so utterly evil that if you do not stop 
I wl kll you 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [apprehending his 
danger} Doubtless you think it safe to 
threaten an old man— 

zoo [fiercely] Old' You are a child: an evil 
chid We kill evil childven here We do 1t 
even against our own wills, by mstinct Take 
care. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [rising with crest- 
fallen courtesy| I did not mean to hurt your 
feelmgs I—[swallowing the apology with an 
effort] I beg your pardon [He takes off hus hat, 
and bows] ` 

zoo What does that mean? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN I withdraw what 
I said. 

zoo How can you withdraw what you 
said? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN I can say no more 
than that I am sorry. 

zoo You have reason to be That hideous 
sensation you gave me 1s subsiding, but you 
have had a very narrow escape Do not at- 
tempt to lull me agam, for at the first sign in 
your voice or face I shall strike you dead 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Í attempt to kill 
you! What a monstrous accusation! 

zoo [frowns]! 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [prudently correct- 
ing himself | [mean misunderstanding I never 
dreamt of such a thing Surely you cannot 
beheve that I am a murderer 

zoo I know you are a murderer It is not 
merely that you threw words at me as if they 
were stones, meaning to hurt me. It was the 
instinct to kill that you roused m me. I did 
not know it was in my nature: never before 
has 1t wakened and sprung out at me warn- 
mg me to kill or be killed I must now re- 
consider my whole polhtical position I am no 
longer a Conservative 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [dropping his hat) 
Gracious Heavens! you have lost your senses, 
I am at the mercy of a madwoman: I ought 
have known it from the begmning I can bear 
no more of this [Offering his chest for the sacri- 


fice} Kall me at once, and much good may 
my death do you! 
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zoo It would be useless unless all the other 
shorthvers were hulled at the same time Be- 
sides, 16 18 4 measure which should be taken 
politically and constitutionally, not privately 
However, I am prepared to discuss it with 
you 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN, No, no, no I had 
much rather discuss your intention of with- 
drawing from the Conservative party How 
the Conservatives have tolerated your 
opmions so far 1s more than I canimagine I 
can only conjecture that you have contnbuted 
very liberally to the party funds [He picks up 
lus hat, and sits down again] 

zoo Do not babble so senselessly our chief 
political controversy 1s the most momentous 
in the world for you and your hhe 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [znlerested| Indeed? 
Pray, may I ask what ıt 18? I am a keen poh- 
tician, and may perhaps be of some use [He 

puts on his hat, cocking tt slighily) 

zoo We have two great parties the Con- 
servative party and the Colomzation party 
The Colomzers are of opnmon that we should 
imecrease our numbers and colomze The Con- 
servatives hold that we should stay as we 
are, confined to these islands, a race apart, 
wrapped up in the majesty of our wisdom on 
a soil held as holy ground for us by an adoring 
world, with our sacred frontier traced beyond 
dispute by thesea They contend thatit 1s our 
destiny to rule the world, and that even when 
we were shorthved we did so They say that 
our power and our peace depend on our re- 
moteness, our exclusiveness, our separation, 
and the restriction of our numbers Five 
minutes ago that was my political fmth Now 
I do not think there should be any shorthved 
people at all. [She throws herself again care- 
lessly on the sacks} 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Am I to infer 
that you deny my might to lve because I 
allowed myself—perhaps injudiciously—to 
give you a shght scolding? 

zoo Is 1t worth hving for so short a tame? 
Are you any good to yourself? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [stupeni] Well, 
upon my soul! 

zoo Itis such a very little soul You only 
encourage the sin of pride m us, and keep us 
looking down at you instead of up to some- 
thing higher than ourselves 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Is not that a 
selfish view, madam? Think of the good you 
do us by your oracular counsels! 
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zoo. What good have our counsels ever 
done you? You come to us for advice when 
you know you are in difficulties But you 
never know you are in difficulties until twenty 
years after you have made the mistakes that 
led to them, and then it 13 too late You can- 
not understand our advice you often do more 
muischef by trying to act on it than of you had 
been left to your own childish devices If you 
were not childish you would not come to us 
at all you would learn from expenence that 
your consultations of the oracle are never of 
any real help to you You draw wonderful 
maginary pictures of us, and write fictitious 
tales and poems about our beneficent opera- 
tions an the past, our wisdom, our justice, , 
our mercy stories in winch we often appear 
as sentimental dupes of your prayers and 
sacrifices, but you do 3t only to conceal from 
yourselves the truth that you are incapable 
of being helped by us Your Prme Mamster 
pretends that he has come to be guided by 
the oracle, but we are not deceived we know 
quite well that he has come here so that 
when he goes back he may have the authority 
and digmty of one who has visited the holy 
islands and spoken face to face with the in- 
effable ones He will pretend that all the 
measures he wishes to take for his own pur- 
poses have been enjomed on him by the 
oracle 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN But you forget 
that the answers of the oracle cannot be kept 
secret or msrepresented They are wntten 
and promulgated The Leader of the Opposi- 
ton can obtain copies All the nations know 
them Secret diplomacy has been totally 
abolished 

zoo Yes you publish documents; but they 
are garbled or forged And even if you pub- 
hshed our real answers ıt would make no 
difference, because the shortlived cannot m- 
terpret the plainest writings Your scriptures 
command you in the plamest terms to do 
exactly the contrary of everything your own 
laws and chosen rulers command and execute 
You cannot defy Nature It1s a law of Nature 
that there is a fired relation between con- 
duct and length of life 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN I have never 
heard of any such law, madam 

zoo Well, you are heamng of 1t now 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Let me tell you 
that we shorthvers, as you call us, have 
lengthened our hves very considerably 
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zoo How? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN By saving time, 
By enabling men to cross the ocean ın an after- 
noon, and to see and speak to one another 
when they are thousands of miles apart We 
hope shortly to orgamze thew labor, and 
press natural forces into them service, so 
scientifically that the burden of labor will 
cease to be perceptible, leaving common 
men more leisme than they will know what 
to do with 

zoo. Daddy the man whose hfe 1s length- 
ened in this way may be busier than a savage; 
but the difference between such men hving 
seventy years and those living three hundred 
would be all the greater, for to a shorthver 
mcrease of years 1s only increase of sorrow; 
but to a longhver every extra year is a pro- 
spect which forces him to stretch his faculties 
to the utmost to face ıt Therefore I say that 
we who live three hundred years can be of 
no use to you who hve less than a hundred, 
and that our true destiny 1s not to advise 
and govern you, but to supplant and super- 
sede you In that faith I now declare myself 
a Colomzer and an Extermmator. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Oh, steady! 
steady! Pray! pray! Reflect, I umplore you 
It 1s possible to colomze without exterminat- 
ing the natives Would you treat us less 
mercifully than our barbarous forefathers 
treated the Redskin and the Negro? Are we 
not, as Britons, entitled at least to some 
reservations? 

zoo What is the use of prolongmg the 
agony” You would perish slowly m our pres- 
ence, no matter what we did to preserve 
you You were almost dead when I took 
charge of you today, merely because you 
had talked for a few minutes to a secondary 
Besides, we have our own experience to go 
npon Have you never heard that our children 
occasionally revert to the ancestral type, and 
are born shorthived? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [eagerly] Never. 
T hope you will not be offended if I say that 
it would be a great comfort to me if I could 
be placed in charge of one of those normal 
mdividuals 

zoo Abnormal, you mean What you ask 
1s unpossible. we weed them all out 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. When you say 
that you weed them out, you send a cold 
shiver down my spme I hope you dont mean 
that you—that you—that you assist Nature 
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in any way? 

zoo Why not? Have you not heard the 
saying of the Chinese sage Dee Ning, that a 
good garden needs weeding? But it 1s not 
necessary for us to interfere We are natur- 
ally rather particular as to the conditions on 
which we consent to hve One does not mind 
the accidental loss of an arm or a leg or an 
eye after all, no one with two legs is un- 
happy because he has not three; so why 
should a man with one be unhappy because 
he has not two? But mfirmities of mind and 
temper are quite another matter. If one of 
us has no self-control, or 1s too weak to bear 
the strain of our truthful hfe without wincing, 
or 1s tormented by depraved appetites and 
superstitions, or 1s unable to keep free from 
pain and depression, he naturally becomes 
discouraged, and refuses to hve 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Good Lord! Cuts 
his throat, do you mean? 

zoo No. why should he cut his throat? He 
simply dies He wants to. He 1s out of counte- 
nance, as we call it 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Well!!! But sup- 
pose he is depraved enough not to want to 
die, and to settle the difficulty by kallng all 
the rest of you? 

zoo Oh, he is one of the thoroughly de- 
generate shortlivers whom we occasionally 
produce He emigrates 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. And what be- 
comes of him then? 

zoo. You shorthved people always think 
very highly of him. You accept him as what 
you call a great man 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN You astomsh me; 
and yet I must admit that what you tell me 
accounts for a great deal of the httle I know 
of the private hfe of our great men We must 
be very convenient to you as a dumping place 
for your failures 

zoo I admit that 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Good Then if 
you carry out your plan of colonization, and 
leave no shorthved countries in the world, 
what will you do with your undesirables? 

zoo Kall them. Our terharies are not at all 
squeamish about lalhng 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Gracious Powers! 

zoo [glancing up at the sun] Come It 1s just 
sıxteen o'clock; and you have to jom your 
party at half-past m the temple in Galway 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [rising] Galway! 
Shall T at last be able to boast of having seen 
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that magnificent city? 

zoo You will be disappointed we have no 
erties There 1s a temple of the oracle that 
13 all 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Alas! and I came 
here to fulfil two long-chenshed dreams 
One was to see Galway It has been said, 
“See Galway and die” The other was to 
contemplate the ruins of London 

zoo Runs! We do not tolerate runs Was 
London a place of any umportance? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [amased] What! 
London! It was the mghtiest city of anti- 
quty [Rhetorcally] Situate just where the 
Dover Road crosses the Thames, 1t— 

200 [curtly tnterrupting| There is nothing 
there now Why should anybody pitch on 
such a spot to hve? The nearest houses are at 
a place called Strand-on-the-Green 1t 13 very 
old. Come We shall go across the water 
[Ske goes down the steps} 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Sic transit gloria 
mundi! 

200 (from below] What did you say? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [despa:ringly} 
Nothng You would not understand [He 
goes down the steps} 


ACT Ii 


A courtyard before the columned portico of a 
temple The temple door ts in the middle of the 
porkco A veiled and robed woman of majestic 
carriage passes along behind the columns to- 
wards the entrance From the opposite direction 
aman of compact figure, clean-shaven, saturnine, 
and self-centred in short, very lke Napoleon I, 
and wearing a milstary unsform of Napoleonic 
cut, marches with measured steps, places ius hand 
in his lapel in the trad:tonal manner, and fixes 
the woman mith his eye She stops, her atitude 
expressing haughty amazement at his audacity 
He 13 on her right she on ius left 

NAPOLEON [:mpressively] I am the Man of 
Destiny 

THE VEILED WOMAN [unimpressed] How did 
you get in here? 

NAPOLEON I walked in. I go on until I am 
stopped I never am stopped I tell you I am 
the Man of Destiny 

THE VEILED WOMAN You will be a man of 
very short destiny if you wander about 
here without one of our children to guide 
you I suppose you belong to the Baghdad 
envoy 
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NAPOLEON I came with him, but I do not 
belong to hım I belong to myself Direct me 
to the oracle if you can If nat, do not waste 
my time 

TUE VEILED WOMAN Your time, poor crea- 
ture, 1s short. I will not waste 1t, Your envoy 
and lus party will be here presently The 
consultation of the oracle is arranged for 
them, and will take place according to the 
preseribed ritual You can wait here until they 
come [she turns to go into the temple} 

NAPOLEON I never wait [Ske stops] The 
prescribed ntual is, I beheve, the classical 
one of the pythoness on her tripod, the in- 
toricating fumes arising from the abyss, the 
convulsions of the priestess as she delivers 
the message of the God, and so on That sort 
of thmg does not impose on me I use tt my- 
self to impose on simpletons I believe that 
what 1s, 1s I know that what 15 not, 1s not 
The antics of a woman sitting on a tripod and 
pretending to be drunk do not interest me, 
Her words are put into her mouth, not by a 
god, but by a man three hundred years old, 
who has had the capacity to profit by his 
experience I wish to speak to that man face 
to face, without mummery or imposture 

THE VEILED Woman You seem to be an 
unusually sensible person. But there 13 no 
old man Iam the oracle on duty today I am 
on my way now to take my place on the 
tripod, and go through the usual mummery, 
as you rightly call it, to impress your friend 
the envoy As you are superior to that kind 
of thing, you may consult me now [Ske leads 
the way into the middle of the courtyard} What 
do you want to know? 

NAPOLEON [following her) Madam I have 
not come all ths way to discuss matters 
of State with a woman. I must ask you to 
direct me to one of your oldest and ablest 
men z 

THE ORACLE None of our oldest and ablest 
men or women would dream of wasting ther 
time on you You would die of discourage- 
ment in their presence in less than three 
hours 

NAPOLEON You can keep this idle fable of 
discouragement for people credulous enough 
to be intumdated by it, madam I do not 
beleve ın metaphysical forces 

THE ORACLE No one asks you to A field is 
something physical, 18 1t not Well, I have a 
field. 

NAPOLEON I have several millon fields I 
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am Empero: of Turana 

THE oRACLE You do not understand 1 am 
not speaking of an agricultural field Do you 
not know that every mass of matter in motion 
carries with 1t an invisible gravitational field, 
every magnet an invisible magnetic field, 
and every living organism a mesmeric field? 
Even you have a perceptible mesmenic field 
Feeble as it 1s, 1t 1s the strongest I have yet 
observed 1n a shortliver. 

NAPOLEON, By no means feeble, madam I 
understand you now; and I may tell you that 
the strongest characters blench in my pres- 
ence, and submit to my domination. But I 
do not call that a physical force 

tne onacLtE What else do you call 1t, pray? 
Our physicists deal with 1t Our mathe- 
maticians express its measurements 10 alge- 
braic equations 

naroLeon Do you mean that they could 
measure mine? 

THE ORACLE Yes by a figure infimtely near 
to zero Even im us the force 1s neghgible 
during our first century of hfe In our second 
century ıt develops quickly, and becomes 
dangerous to shortlhivers who venture into 1ts 
field IfI were not veiled and robed in insulat- 
ing material you could not endure my pres- 
ence; and I am still a young woman one 
hundred and seventy 1f you wish to know 
exactly 

NAPOLEON [ folding his arms] I am not intim- 
dated no woman alive, old or young, can put 
me out of countenance Unveil, madam 
Disrobe You will move this temple as easily 
as shake me 

THE ORACLE Very well [she throws bach her 
vel] 

NAPOLEON [shrieking, staggering, and cover- 
ing hus eyes] No. Stop Hide your face agam 
[Shutting his eyes and distractedly clutching at 
his throat and heart] Let me go Help! I am 
dying 

THE ORACLE Do you stall wish to consult an 
older person? 

NAPOLEON. No, no. The veil, the veil, I beg 
you. 

THE ORACLE [replacing the vel] So 

NAPOLEON Ouf! One cannot always be at 
one’s best Twice before ın my hfe I have 
lost my nerve and behaved hke a poltroon 
But I warn you not to judge my quality by 
these voluntary moments 

THE ORACLE I have no occasion to judge of 
your quahty You want my advice Speak 
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quickly; or I shall go about my busmess 

NAPOLEON [After a moment's hesitation, sinks 
respectfully on one knee] I— 

THE ORACLE Oh, rise, rise Are you so 
foolish as to offer me this mummery which 
even you despise? 

NAPOLEON [rising] I knelt m spite of myself. 
I comphment you on your impressiveness, 
madam 

THE ORACLE [unpatiently] Tume! time! time! 
time! 

NAPOLEON You will not grudge me the 
necessary time, madam, when you know my 
case [am aman gifted with a certain specific 
talent in a degree altogether extraordinary 
I am not otherwise a very e\traordinary 
person: my family is not influential, and 
without this talent I should cut no particular 
figure in the world 

THE ORACLE Why cut a figure in the world? 

NAPOLEON Superiority will make itself felt, 
madam But when I say I possess this talent 
I do not express myself accurately. The 
truth is that my talent possesses me It is 
genius It drives me to exercise it _ I must 
exercise ıt Iam great when I exercise it. At 
other moments I am nobody 

THE ORACLE Well, exercise 1t. Do you need 
an oracle to tell you that? 

NAPOLEON. Wat Ths talent involves the 
shedding of human blood 

THE ORACLE Are you a surgeon, or a 
dentist? 

NAPOLEON Psha! You do not appreciate me, 
madam I mean the shedding of oceans of 
blood, the death of millons of men 

THE ORACLE They object, I suppose. 

NAPOLEON. Not at all They adore me 

THE ORACLE Indeed! 

NAPOLEON I have never shed blood with 
my own hand. They kill each other. they die 
with shouts of triumph on thew lips Those 
who die cursmg do not curse me My talent 
1s to organize this slaughter; to give man- 
kind this terrmble joy which they call glory; 
to let loose the devil in them that peace has 
bound in chains 

THE ORACLE And you?’ Do you share therr 
joy? 

NapPoLeon Not at all What satisfaction is 
it to me to see one fool pierce the entrails of 
another with a bayonet? I am a man of 
princely character, but of simple personal 
tastes and habits I have the virtues of a 
laborer industry and indifference to personal 
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comfort But I must rule, because I am so 
superior to other men that it 1s intolerable 
to me to be misruled by them Yet only as a 
slayer can I become a ruler I cannot be 
great as a writer I have tned and failed I 
have no talent as a sculptor or painter, and 
as lawyer, preacher, doctor, or actor, scores 
of second-rate men can do as well as I, or 
better I am not even a diplomatist I can 
only play my trump card of force What I 
can do is to orgamze war Look at mel I 
seem a man hke other men, because nine- 
tenths of me 1s common humanity But the 
other tenth 1s a faculty for seemg things as 
they are that no other man possesses 

THE ORACLE You mean that you have no 
imagination? 

NAPOLEON [{ forcibly] I mean that I have the 
only mmagination worth having the power of 
imagimng things as they are, even when I 
cannot see them You feel yourself my 
superior, I know nay, you are my superior 
have I not bowed my knee to you by mmstinct? 
Yet I challenge you to atest of our respective 
powers Can you calculate what the mathe- 
matcians call vectors, without putting a 
single algebraic symbol on paper? Can you 
launch ten thousand men across a frontier and 
a cham of mountams and know to a mile 
exactly where they will be at the end of 
seven weeks? The rest is nothing I got it all 
from the books at my mulitary school Now 
ths great game of war, this playing with 
armies as other men play with bowls and 
skittles, 1s one which I must go on playing, 
partly because a naan must do what he can 
and not what he would hke to do, and partly 
because, if I stop, I unmechately lose my 
power and become a beggar m the land where 
I now make men drunk with glory 

THE ORACLE No doubt then you wish to 
know how to extricate yourself from this 
unfortunate position? 

NAPOLEON It 1s not generally considered 
unfortunate, madam Supremely fortunate 
rather 

THE onacteE If you think so, go on making 
them drunk with glory Why trouble me with 
thew folly and your vectors? 

NAPOLEON Unluckily, madam, men are 
not only heroes they are also cowards They 
desire glory, but they dread death 

THE ORACLE Why should they? Their hves 
are too short to be worth hying That is why 
they thnk your game of war worth playing 
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NAPOLEON They do not look at it qute in 
that way The most worthless soldier wants 
to hve for ever To make lum nsk bemg 
lulled by the enemy I have to convince him 
that if he hesitates he will inevitably be shot 
at dawn by ns own comrades for cowardice 

THE oracLe. And if his comrades refuse to 
shoot hum? 

NAPOLEON They will be shot too, of course. 

THE oRacLE By whom? 

NAPOLEON By ther comrades 

THE ORACLE And if they refuse? 

NAPOLEON Up to a certam pomt they do 
not refuse 

THEORACLE But when that pomtis reached, 
you have to do the shooting yourself, eh? 

NAPOLEON Unfortunately, madam, when 
that point 1s reached, they shoot me 

THE ORACLE Mf! It seems to me they might 
as well shoot you first as last Why dont they? 

NAPOLEON Because their love of fighting, 
ther desire for glory, thar shame of being 
branded as dastards, their instinct to test 
themselves in terrible tnals, their fear of 
being Jailed or enslaved by the enemy, their 
belief that they are defending their hearths 
and homes, overcome their natural cowardice, 
and make them willing not only to risk their 
own lives but to lull everyone who refuses to 
take that risk. But if war continues too long, 
there comes a tme when the soldiers, and 
also the taxpayers who are supporting and 
munitionng them, reach a condition which 
they describe as beg fed up The troops 
have proved ther courage, and want to go 
home and enjoy in peace the glory it has 
earned them Besides, the rish of death for 
each soldier becomes a certainty if the fight- 
ing goes on for ever he hopes to escape for 
six months, but knows he cannot escape for 
six years The risk of bankruptcy for the 
citizen becomes a certainty m the same way 
Now what does this mean for me? 

THE ORACLE Does that matter in the midst 
of such calamity? 

NAPOLEON Psha! madam it 13 the only 
thing that matters the value of human hfe 
1s the value of the greatest hvng man Cut 
off that infimtenmal layer of grey matter 
which distinguishes my brain from that of 
the common man, and you cut down the 
stature of humanity from that of a giant to 
that of a nobody I matter supremely my 
soldiers do not matter at all there are plenty 
more where they came from If you lull me, 
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or put a stop to my activity (at 1s the same 
thing), the nobler part of human hfe perishes. 
You must save the world from that cata- 
strophe, madam War has made me popular, 
powerful, famous, historically mortal, But 
I foresee that 1f I go on to the end 1t will leave 
me execrated, dethroned, imprisoned, per- 
haps executed. Yet 2f I stop fighting I com- 
mit suicide as a great man and become a 
common one How am I to escape the horns 
of this tragic dilemma? Victory I can guaran- 
tee I am mvincible. But the cost of victory 
is the demoralzation, the depopulation, the 
rum of the victors no less than of the van- 
quished. How am I to satisfy my genus by 
fighting until I die? that 1s my question to 
ou - 

: THE oracLteE Were you not rash to ventme 
into these sacred islands with such a question 
on your lps? Warriors are not popular here, 
my friend Š 

NAPOLEON If a soldier were restrained by 
such a consideration, madam, he would no 
longer be a soldier Besides [he produces a 
pistol] I have not come unarmed 

THE ORACLE What 1s that thing? 

NAPOLEON It 1s an instrument of my pro- 
fession, madam I rase this hammer, I pomt 
the barrel at you, I pull this trigger that ıs 
against my forefinger, and you fall dead 

THE ORACLE Shew it tome [She puts out her 
hand to take it from him] 

NAPOLEON [retreating a step| Pardon me, 
madam [ never trust my hfe in the hands of 
a person over whom I have no control 

THE ORACLE [sternly] Give ıt to me [Ske 
rarses her hand to her veil] 

NAPOLEON [dropping the pistol and covering 
has eyes} Quarter! Kamerad! Take 1t, madam 
[he kicks tt towards her] I surrender. 

THE ORACLE Give me that thing Do you 
expect me to stoop for 1t? 

NAPOLEON [taking hts hands from hus eyes 
with an effort [A poor victory, madam [Ae pichks 
up the pistol and hands tt to her] there was no 
vector strategy needed to win it [Making a 
pose of us humthaton| But enjoy your 
triumph: you have made me—ME! Can 
Adamson Charles Napoleon! Emperor of 
Turama! cry for quarter 

THE ORACLE The way out of your difficulty, 
Cain Adamson, 1s very sumple 

NAPOLEON [eagerly] Good. What 1s 1t? 

THE ORACLE To die before the tide of glory 
turns Allow me. [Ske shoots him} 


He falls with @ shriek She throws the pistol 
away and goes haughtsly into the temple 

NAPOLEON [scrambling to his feet} Murderess! 
Monster! She-devil, Unnatural, inhuman 
wretch! You deserve to be hanged, guillo- 
tined, broken on the wheel, burnt alive No 
sense of the sacredness of human hfe! No 
thought for my wife and children! Bitch! Sow! 
Wanton! [He picks up the pistol] And missed 
me at five yards! Thats a woman all over 

He zs going away whence he came when Zoo 
arrives and confronts him at the head of a party 
consisting of the Brittsh Envoy, the Elderly 
Gentleman, the Envoy’s wife, and her daughter, 
aged about eighteen The Envoy, a typical poli- 
ucian, looks like an imperfectly reformed cremnal 
diısgused by a good tailor The dress of the ladies 
ts coeval with that of the Elderly Gentleman, and 
sutable for public official ceremontes tn western 
capitals at the XVI-XIX fin de sècle 

They file in under the portico Zoo tmmediately 
comes out imperiously to Napoleon's right, whilst 
the Envoy's wife hurries effuswely to lus left. 
The Envoy meanwhile passes along behind the 
columns to the door, followed by his daughter 
The Elderly Gentleman stops gust where he 
entered, to see why Zoo has swooped so abruptly 
on the Emperor of Turana 

zoo [to Napoleon, severely] What are you 
doing here by yourself? You have no business 
to go about here alone What was that noise 
Just now? What 1s that in your hand? 

Napoleon glares at her in speechless fury; 
pockets the pistol, and produces a whistle 

THE ENVOY’s WIFE Arnt you coming with 
us to the oracle, sire? 

NAPOLEON To hell with the oracle, and with 
you too [he turns to go]! 


THE ENVOY’S WIFE f Oh, sire!! 
ZOO [together], Where are 
| you gomg? 


NAPOLEON To fetch the pohce [He goes out 
past Zoo, almost jostling her, and bloning pierc- 
ing blasts on hus whistle] 

200 (whipping out her tumng-fork and tnton- 
ing] Hallo Galway Central (The whistling 
continues] Stand by to isolate [To the Elderly 
Gentleman, who ts staring after the mhasthag 
Emperor] How far has he gone? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. To that curious 
statue of a fat old man. 

z00 [gu:chly, intonzng] Isolate the Falstaff 
monument isolate hard Paralyze— [The 
whisthng stops) Thank you [She puts up her 
tuning-fork} He shall not move a muscle 
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until I come to fetch him 

THE ENvoY’s wirE Oh! he will be fnght- 
fully angry! Did you hear what he said to me? 

zoo Much we care for his anger! 

THE pavaHTER [coming forward between 
her mother and Zoo} Please, madam, whose 
statue 1s 1t? and where can I buy a picture 
postcard of it? It is so funny I will take a 
snapshot when we are coming back, but they 
come out so badly sometimes. 

zoo They will give you pictures and toys 
m the temple to take away with you The 
story of the statue 1s too long. It would bore 
you [She goes past them across the courtyard 
to get rid of them] 

THE WiFE [gushing] Oh no, I assure you 

THE DAUGHTER [copying her mother] We 
should be so interested. 

zoo Nonsense! All I can tell you about 1t 
13 that a thousand years ago, when the whole 
world was given over to you shorthved 
people, there was a war called the War to 
end War In the war which followed 1t about 
ten years later, hardly any soldiers were 
lulled, but seven of the capital cites of 
Europe were wiped out of ewstence It seems 
to have been a preat joke, for the statesmen 
who thought they had sent ten million com- 
mon men to thew deaths were themselves 
blown into fragments with ther houses and 
famıhes, while the ten milhon men lay snugly 
in the caves they had dug for themselves 
Later on even the houses escaped, but their 
mhabitants were poisoned by gas that spared 
no living soul Of course the soldiers starved 
and ran wild, and that was the end of pseudo- 
Christian civilization. The last crvihzed thing 
that happened was that the statesmen dis- 
covered that cowardice was a great patnotic 
virtue, and a public monument was erected 
to its first preacher, an ancient and very fat 
sage called Sir John Falstaff Well [panting], 
thats Falstaff 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [coming from the 
portico to ius granddaughter’s right} Great 
Heavens! And at the base of this monstrous 
poltroon’s statue the War God of Turama 19 
now gibbering impotently 

z00, Serve him nght! War God indeed! 

THE ENVOY [coming between his wife and Zoo] 

I dont know any history a modern Pume 
Munster has something better to do than 
sit reading books, but— 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [2nlerrupting fim 

encouragingly| You make history, Ambrose 
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THE ENVOY Well, perhaps I do, and perhaps 
history makes me. I hardly recognize myself 
in the newspapers sometimes, though I sup- 
pose leading articles are the materials of 
history, as you might say But what I want 
to know 1s, how did war come back agam? 
and how did they make those poisonous gases 
you speak of? We should be glad to know, 
for they might come in very handy 2f we 
have to fight Turama, Of course {I am all for 
peace, and dont hold with the race of arma- 
ments in principle, still, we must keep ahead 
or be wiped out 

zoo You can make the gases for your- 
selves when your chemists find out how 
Then you will do as you did before poison 
each other until there are no chemists left, 
and no ervihzation. You will then begin all 
over again as half-starved ignorant savages, 
and fight with boomerangs and poisoned 
arrows until you work up to the poison gases 
and high explosives once more, with the same 
result That ıs, unless we have sense enough 
to make an end of this ridiculous game by 
destroying you 

THE Envoy [aghast] Destroying us! 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN I told you, Am- 
brose I warned you 

THE ENVOY But— 

zoo [impatently| I wonder what Zozm 1s 
doing He ought to be here to receive you. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Do you mean that 
rather insufferable young man whom you 
found boring me on the pier? 

zoo Yes He has to dress-up in a Druids’ 
robe, and put on a wig and a long false beard, 
to impress you silly people J have to put on 
a purple mantle I have no patience with 
such mummery, but you expect ıt from us, 
so I suppose it must be kept up Will you 
wait here until Zozim comes, please [She 
turns to enter the temple] ‘ 

THE ENVOY My good lady, ıs ıt worth while 
dressing-up and putting on false beards for 
us if you tell us beforehand that it 1s all 
humbug? 

zoo One would not think so, but of you 
wont beleve in anyone who 1s not dressed- 
up, why, we must dress-up for you It was 
you who invented all this nonsense, not we 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN But do you ex- 
pect us to be umpressed, after this? 

zoo I dont expect anything I know, as @ 
matter of experience, that you w1ll be 1m- 
pressed, The oracle will frighten you out of 
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your wits, [Ske goes into the temple] 

THE WIFE, These people treat us as if we 
were dirt beneath their feet I wonder at you 
putting up with it, Amby It would serve 
them mght 1f we went home at once wouldnt 
it, Eth? 

THE DAUGHTER Yes, mamma But perhaps 
they wouldnt mind 

THE ENvoy No use talking hke that, Molly. 
Ive got to see this oracle. The folks at home 
wont know how we have been treated all 
theyll know 1s that Ive stood face to face with 
the oracle and had the straight tp from her 
I hope this Zozim chap 1s not going to keep 
us waiting much longer, for I feel far from 
comfortable about the approachmg mnterview; 
and thats the honest truth. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN, I never thought 
I should want to see that man again; but now 
I wish he would take charge of us instead of 
Zoo, She was charming at first: quite charm- 
mg, but she turned into a fiend because I had 
a few words with her You would not beheve. 
she very nearly killed me You heard what 
she said just now. She belongs to a party 
here which wants to have us all killed. 

THE WIFE [terrified] Us! But we have done 
nothing we have been as nice to them as 
nice could be Oh, Amby, come away, come 
away there 1s something dreadful about ths 
place and these people. 

THE ENVOY. There 1s, and no mistake But 
youre safe with me* you ought to have sense 
enough to know that 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. I am sorry to say, 
Molly, that 1¢ 1s not merely us four poor weak 
creatures they want to kill, but the entire 
race of Man, except themselves. 

THE ENVOY. Not so poor neither, Poppa. 
Nor so weak, if you are going to take in all 
the Powers If ıt comes to killing, two can 
play at that game, longhved or shorthved. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN, No, Ambrose we 
should have no chance We are worms beside 
these fearful people. mere worms 

Zosim comes from the temple, robed majesti- 
cally, and wearing a wreath of mistletoe in his 
, flormg wiute mg His false beard reaches almost 
to his waist He carnes a staff mith a curiously 
carved top 

zozrt [tn the doorway, impressively| Haal, 
strangers! 

ALL [reverently] Hal! 

zozim. Are ye prepared? 

THE ENvoy. We are 
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zozim [unexpcciedly becoming conversational, 


“and strolling down carelessly to the muddle of the 


group between the tro ladies} Well, I’m sorry 
to say the oracle 1s not She was delayed by 
some member of your party who got loose; 
and as the show takes a bit of arranging, you 
will have to wait a few minutes, The ladies 
can go inside and look round the entrance 
hall and get pictures and things if they want 
them. 


THE WIFE ro (Thank you. eee 
THE DAUGHTER 3 I should hke ps 3 
co} to, very jx 3 x 
Š, much S, S23 


THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [tn dignified rebuke 
of Zosim’s levity] Taken im this spirit, sir, the 
show, as you call 1t, becomes almost an insult 
to our common sense. 

zozim Quite, I should say You need not 
keep ıt up with me. 

THE ENVOY [suddenly making himself very 
agreeable] Just so. justso We can wait as long 
as you please And now, 2f I may be allowed 
to seze the opportumty of a few minutes’ 
frendly chat—? 

zoz. By all means, xf only you will talk 
about things I can understand. 

THE ENVOY. Well, about this colonizing plan 
of yours. My father-in-law here has been 
telang me something about it; and he has 
just now let out that you want not only to 
colonize us, but to—to—to—well, shall we say 
tosupersede us? Now why supersede us? Why 
not hive and let hve? Theres not a scrap of 
ill-feelng on our side. We should welcome a 
colony of immmortalsk—we may almost call 
you that—in the British Middle East No 
doubt the Turaman Empire, with 1ts Maho- 
metan traditions, overshadows us now. We 
have had to brmg the Emperor with us on 
this expedition, though of course you know 
as well as I do that he has mmposed himself 
on my party just to spy on me I dont deny 
that he has the whip hand of us to some 
extent, because if 1t came to a war none of 
our generals could stand up agamst him. I 
give hm best at that game he ıs the finest 
soldier in the world. Besides, he is an emperor 
and an autocrat; and I am only an elected 
representative of the British democracy. Not 
that our British democrats wont fight they 
will fight the heads off all the Turamans that 
ever walked; but then it takes so long to 
work them up to 1t, while he has only to say 
the word and march, But you people would 
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never get on with him Beheve me, you would 
not be as comfortable m Turama as you would 
be with us We understand you We hke you 
We are easy-going people, and we are rich 
people That will appeal to you Turama 1s 
a poor place when all is said Five-eighths 
of itis desert They dont rigate as we do 
Besides—now I am sure this will appeal to 
you and to all mght-minded men—we are 
Chnishans 

zozia The old uns prefer Mahometans 

THE ENVOY [shocked] What! 

zozim [drstinctly| They prefer Mahometans 
Whats wrong with that? 

THE envoy Well, of all the disgraceful— 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [diplomatscally in- 
terruptng his scandalzed son-in-law] There can 
be no doubt, I am afraid, that by clinging 
too long to the obsolete features of the old 
pseudo-Christian Churches we allowed the 
Mahometans to get ahead of us at a very 
critical period of the development of the 
Eastern world When the Mahometan Refor- 
mation took place, 1t left its followers with 
the enormous advantage of having the only 
estabhshed rehgion m the world m whose 
articles of faith any intelhgent and educated 
person could believe 

THE ENVOY But whet about our Reforma- 
tion? Dont give the show away, Poppa. We 
followed suit, didnt we? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Unfortunately, 
Ambrose, we could not follow swt very 
rapidly We had not only a religion to deal 
with, but a Church 

zozm What is a Church? 

THE ENvoY Not know what a Church ıs! 
Well! 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN You must excuse 
me, but if I attempted to expla you would 
only ask me what a bishop 1s, and that is a 
question that no mortal man can answer All 
I can tell you is that Mahomet was a truly 
wise man, for he founded a religion without a 
Church, consequently when the tyme came 
for a Reformation of the mosques there were 
no bishops and pnests to obstruct 1t. Our 
bishops and priests prevented us for two 
hundred years from following suit, and we 
have never recovered the start we lost then 
I can only plead that we did reform our 
Church at last No doubt we had to make a 
few compromizes as a matter of good taste, 
but thére is now very httle in our Articles of 
Rehgion that 1s not accepted as at least alle- 
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gorically true by our Higher Criticism, 

THE ENVOY {encouragingly] Besides, does it 
matter? Why, J have never read the Articles 
in my life, and I am Prime Mimstcr! Come! 
if my services n arranging for the reception 
of a colonizing party would be acceptable, 
they are at your disposal And when I say a 
reception I mean a reception Royal honors, 
mind you! A salute of a hundred and one 
guns! The streets lined with troops! The 
Guards turned out at the Palace! Dinner at 
the Guildhall! 

zoziat Discourage me xf I know what 
youre talking about! I wish Zoo would come 
she understands these things All I can tell 
you 1s that the general opimon among the 
Colomzers 1s in favor of beginmng in a 
country where the people are of a different 
color from us, so that we can make short work 
without any risk of mistakes 

THE EVvoy, What do you mean by short 
work? I hope— 

zozim [with obuously feigned geniality] Oh, 
nothing, nothing, nothing We are thinking 
of trying North Amenca thats all. You see, 
the Red Men of that country used to be 
white They passed through o period of 
sallow complexions, followed by a period of 
no complexons at all, nto the red charac- 
teristic of their chmate Besides, several 
cases of long hfe have occurred in North 
Amenca. They jomed us here, and ther 
stock soon reverted to the original white of 
these islands 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN But have you 
considered the possbihty of your colony 
turning red? 

zozia That wont matter We are not par- 
ticular about our pigmentation The old 
books mention red-faced Enghshmen they 
appear to have been common objects at one 
time 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [very persuasively] 
But do you think you would be popular in 
North Amenca? It seems to me, if I may say 
so, that on your own shewing you need a 
country mm which society 1s orgamzed in @ 
senes of highly exclusive circles, in which 
the privacy of private hfe is very jealously 
guarded, and in which no one presumes to 
speak to anyone else without an introduction 
followmg a strict exammaton of socal cre- 
dentials It is only ım such a country that 
persons of specal tastes and attanments can 
form a httle world of their own, and protect 
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themselves absolutely from intrusion by 
common persons. I think I may claim that 
our British society has developed this exclu- 
siveness to perfection. If you would pay us a 
visit and see the working of our caste system, 
our club system, our guild system, you would 
admit that nowhere else in the world, least 
of all perhaps ın North America, which has 
a regrettable tradition of social promiscuity, 
could you keep yourselves so entirely to 
yourselves. 

zozim. [good-naturedly embarrassed] Look 
here There is no good discussing this I 
had rather not explam, but 1t wont make 
any difference to our Colonizers what sort 
of shorthvers they come across We shall 
arrange all that. Never mmd how. Let us 
join the ladies 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [throwing off lus 
diplomatic atttude and abandoning himself to 
despair] We understand you only too well, 
sr Well, kill us End the hves you have 
made miserably unhappy by opening up to 
us the possibilty that any of us may hve 
three hundred years I solemnly curse that 
possibihty To you it may be a blessing, 
because you do live three hundred years To 
us, who will live less than a hundred, whose 
flesh is as grass, 1t 1s the most unbearable 
burden our poor tortured humanity has ever 
groaned under 

THE ENvoy Hullo, Poppa! Steady! How do 
you make that out? 

zozim. What is three hundred years? Short 
enough, if you ask me. Why, in the old days 
you people hved on the assumption that you 
were going to last out for ever and ever 
and ever Immortal, you thought yourselves 
Were you any happier then? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. As President of 
the Baghdad Historical Society I am in a 
position to inform you that the communities 
which took this monstrous pretension seri- 
ously were the most wretched of which we 
have any record. My society has printed an 
editio princeps of the works of the father 
of history, Thucyderodotus Macollybuckle. 
Have you read his account of what was 
blasphemously called the Perfect City of 
God, and the attempt made to reproduce 1t 
m the northern part of these islands by 
Jonhobsnoxuus, called the Leviathan? Those 
misguided people sacrificed the fragment of 
hfe that was granted to them to an magmary 
immortahty. They crucified the prophet who 
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told them to take no thought for the morrow, 
and that here and now was their Austraha- 
Austraha being a term sigmfying paradise, 
or an eternity of bliss They tried to produce 
a condition of death mm hfe to mortify the 
flesh, as they called it. 

zoz Well, you are not suffermg from 
that, are you? You have not a mortified air 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. Naturally we are 
not absolutely insane and suicidal Neverthe- 
less we mpose on ourselves abstinences and 
disaplines and studies that are meant to 
prepare us for living three centuries And we 
seldom hve one My childhood was made 
unnecessarily painful, my boyhood unneces- 
sarily laborious, by mdiculous preparations 
for a length of days which the chances were 
fifty thousand to one against my ever attain- 
mg I have been cheated out of the natural 
joys and freedoms of my hfe by this dream 
to which the existence of these islands and 
their oracles gives a delusive possibilty of 
reahzation I curse the day when long hfe 
was invented, just as the victums of Jonhobs- 
noxious cursed the day when eternal hfe was 
invented i 

zoziat Pooh! You could hve three centuries 
if you chose 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN, That is what the 
fortunate always say to the unfortunate 
Well, I do not choose I accept my three 
score and ten years. If they are filled with 
usefulness, with justice, with mercy, with 
good-will. if they are the hfetme of a soul 
that never loses 1ts honor and a brain that 
never loses its eagerness, they are enough 
for me, because these things are infimte and 
eternal, and can make ten of my years as 
long as thirty of yours I shall not conclude 
by saymg hve as long as you hke and be 
damned to you, because I have nsen for the 
moment far above any ill-will to you or to 
any fellow-creature, but I am your equal 
before that eternity in which the difference 
between your hfetime and mine is as the 
difference between one drop of water and 
three in the eyes of the Almighty Power 
from which we have both proceeded 

zoziu [impressed] You spoke that piece 
very well, Daddy. I couldnt talk hke that if 
I tried It sounded fine Ah! here come the 
laches 

To his relief, they have just appeared on the 
threshold of the temple 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [passing from 
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themselves absolutely from imtrusion by 
common persons. I think I may claim that 
our British society has developed this exclu- 
sıveness to perfection Ifyou would pay us a 
visit and see the working of our caste system, 
our club system, our guild system, you would 
admit that nowhere else in the world, least 
of all perhaps in North America, which has 
a regrettable tradition of social promiscuity, 
could you keep yourselves so entirely to 
yourselves 

zozim {good-naturedly embarrassed] Look 
here. There 1s no good discussing ths I 
had rather not explam; but 1t wont make 
any difference to our Colomzers what sort 
of shorthvers they come across We shall 
arrange all that. Never mmd how Let us 
join the ladies 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [throwing off his 
diplomatic athiude and abandoning himself to 
despair] We understand you only too wel, 
sr Well, kill us End the hves you have 
made miserably unhappy by opening up to 
us the possibility that any of us may hve 
three hundred years I solemnly curse that 
possibihty To you 1t may be a blessing, 
because you do hve three hundred years To 
us, who will live less than a hundred, whose 
flesh ıs as grass, ıt ıs the most unbearable 
burden our poor tortured humanity has ever 
groaned under 

THE ENVOY Hullo, Poppa! Steady! How do 
you make that out? 

zozia What 1s three hundred years? Short 
enough, if you ask me Why, im the old days 
you people hved on the assumption that you 
were going to last out for ever and ever 
and ever Immortal, you thought yourselves, 
Were you any happier then? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. As President of 
the Baghdad Ehstorical Society I am m a 
position to inform you that the communities 
which took this monstrous pretension sen- 
ously were the most wretched of which we 
have any record My society has printed an 
editio princeps of the works of the father 
of Instory, Thucyderodotus Macollybuckle. 
Have you read his account of what was 
blasphemously called the Perfect City of 
God, and the attempt made to reproduce it 
m the northern part of these islands by 
Jonhobsnowus, called the Leviathan? Those 
misguided people sacrificed the fragment of 
hfe that was granted to them to an maginary 
immortality. They crucified the prophet who 
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told them to take no thought for the morrow, 
and that here and now was their Australia 
Austraha bemg a term sigmfying paradise, 
or an eternity of bliss. They tried to produce 
a condition of death in hfe to mortify the 
flesh, as they called ıt 

zozım Well, you are not suffermg from 
that, are you? You have not a mortified air. 

THD ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Naturally we are 
not absolutely sane and suicidal Neverthe- 
less we umpose on ourselves abstinences and 
disciphnes and studies that are meant to 
prepare us for living three centuries. And we 
seldom hve one My childhood was made 
unnecessarily painful, my boyhood unneces- 
sarily laborious, by mdiculous preparations 
for a length of days which the chances were 
fifty thousand to one against my ever attain- 
ig I have been cheated out of the natural 
joys and freedoms of my hfe by this dream 
to which the existence of these islands and 
ther oracles gives a delusive possibihty of 
reahzation I curse the day when long hfe 
was invented, just as the victims of Jonhobs- 
noxious cursed the day when eternal life was 
mvented 

zozim Pooh! You could live three centuries 
if you chose 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN That 1s what the 
fortunate always say to the unfortunate 
Well, I do not choose. I accept my three 
score and ten years If they are filled with 
usefulness, with justice, with mercy, with 
good-will if they are the lifetime of a soul 
that never loses rts honor and a brain that 
never loses its eagerness, they are enough 
for me, because these things are infimte and 
eternal, and can make ten of my years as 
long as thirty of yours I shall not conclude 
by saying hve as long as you hke and be 
damned to you, because I have rsen for the 
moment far above any ill-will to you or to 
any fellow-creature, but I am your equal 
before that eternity in which the difference 
between your hfetame and mme 1s as the 
difference between one drop of water and 
three im the eyes of the Almighty Power 
from which we have both proceeded 

zozim [impressed] You spoke that piece 
very well, Daddy I couldnt talk lke that if 
I tred. It sounded fine Ah! here come the 
ladies 

To his relef, they have gust appeared on the 
threshold of the temple 


THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [passing from 
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never get on with hım Beheve me, you would 
. not be as comfortable ın Turama as you would 
be with us We understand you We hke you 
We are easy-going people, and we are mch 
people That will appeal to you Turama 1s 
a poor place when all 1s said Five-eighths 
of 16 1s desert They dont wngate as we do 
Besides—now I am sure this will appeal to 
you and to all mght-minded men—we are 
Christians 

zozim The old uns prefer Mahometans 

THE ENVOY [shocked] What! 

zozim [distinctly] They prefer Mahometans 
Whats wrong with that? 

THE ENvoy Well, of all the disgraceful— 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [diplomatically in- 
terrupting his scandalised son-in-law] There can 
be no doubt, I am afraid, that by chnging 
too long to the obsolete features of the old 
pseudo-Chnistian Churches we allowed the 
Mahometans to get ahead of us at a very 
ermtical period of the development of the 
Eastern world When the Mahometan Refor- 
mation took place, ıt left its followers with 
the enormous advantage of havıng the only 
establıshed relgion ın the world 10 whose 
articles of faith any intelligent and educated 
person could bebeve 

THE ENvoY But what about our Reforma- 
tion? Dont give the show away, Poppa. We 
followed suit, didnt we? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Unfortunately, 
Ambrose, we could not follow swt very 
rapidly We had not only a relgion to deal 
with, but a Church 

zozm What 1s a Church? 

THE ENVOY Not know what a Church ıs! 
Well! 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN You must excuse 
me, but if I attempted to explain you would 
only ask me what a bishop 1s, and that 1s a 
questzon that no mortal man can answer All 
I can tell you 1s that Mahomet was a truly 
wise man, for he founded a religion without a 
Church, consequently when the time came 
for a Reformation of the mosques there were 
no bishops and priests to obstruct ıt Our 
bishops and priests prevented us for two 
hundred years from following suit, and we 
have never recovered the start we lost then. 
I can only plead that we did reform our 
Church at last No doubt we had to make a 
few compromizes as a matter of good taste, 
but there 1s now very httle m our Articles of 
Relgion that 1s not accepted as at least alle- 
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gorically true by our Higher Criticism 

THE ENVOY [encouragingly] Besides, does 1t 
matter? Why, J have never read the Articles 
in my life, and Iam Prime Minster! Come! 
if my services in arranging for the reception 
of a colomzing party would be acceptable, 
they are at your disposal And when I say a 
reception I mean a reception Royal honors, 
mind you! A salute of a hundred and one 
guns! The streets lined with troops! The 
Guards turned out at the Palace! Dinner at 
the Guildhall! 

zoz» Discourage me if I know what 
youre talking about! I wish Zoo would come 
she understands these things All I can tell 
you 1s that the general opimon among the 
Colonizers 1g ın favor of be gma 
country where the people are of a different 
color from us, so that we can make short work 
without any risk of mistakes 

tHE ENvoy What do you mean by short 
work? I hope— 

zozim [rth obviously feigned geniality] Oh, 
nothing, nothing, nothng We are thinking 
of trying North Amenca thats all You see, 
the Red Men of that country used to be 
white They passed through a period of 
sallow complexions, followed by a period of 
no complexions at all, mto the red charac- 
tenstic of ther chmate Besides, several 
cases of long hfe have occurred in North 
America They jomed us here, and ther 
stoch soon reverted to the original white of 
these islands 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN But have you 
considered the possibilty of your colony 
turning red? 

zozim That wont matter We are not par- 
tacular about our pigmentation The old 
books mention red-faced Enghshmen they 
appear to have been common objects at one 
time 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [very persuasively] 
But do you think you would be popular im 
North Amenica? It seems to me, 1f I may say 
so, that on your own shewing you need a 
country in which society 1s orgamzed im a 
series of highly exelusive circles, in which 
the privacy of pnvate hfe 1s very jealously 
guarded, and in which no one presumes to 
speak to anyone else without an introduction 
following a stnct exammation of social cre- 
dentials It 13 only in such a country that 
persons of special tastes and attainments can 
form a httle world of ther own, and protect 
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now draped and hooded tn voluminous folds of a 
single piece of grey-white stuff Something super- 
natural about her terrifies the beholders, who 
throw themsleves on ther faces Her outline 
flows and waves. she is almost distinct at mo- 
ments, and again vague and shadowy. above all, 
she ts larger than life-size, not enough to be 
measured by the flustered congregation, but 
enough to affect them nith a dreadful sense of 
her supernaturalness, 

zoo. Get up, get up. Do pull yourselves 
together, you people 

The Envoy and his family, by shuddering 
negatwely, intimate that tt ts impossible. The 
Elderly Gentleman manages to get on hts hands 
and knees. 

zoo. Come on, Daddy. you are not afraid. 
Speak to her She wont wait here all day for 
you, you know 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [rising very defer- 
enttally to jus feet} Madam: you will excuse 
my very natural nervousness in addressing, 
for the first time mm my life, a—a—a—a 
goddess My fmend and relative the Envoy 
is unhinged. I throw myself upon your in- 
dulgence— 

zoo (interrupting him zntolerantly} Dont 
throw yourself on anything belonging to her 
or you will go mght through her and break 
your neck. She isnt solid, hke you. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN I was speaking 
figuratively— s 

zoo. You have been told not to do ıt Ask 
her what you want to know; and be quick 
about it 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [stooping and taking 
the prostrate Envoy by the shoulders] Ambrose 
you must make an effort You cannot go back 
to Baghdad without the answers to your 
questions. 

THE ENVOY [rising to his knees) I shall be 
only too glad to get back alive on any terms 
If my legs would support me I’d just do a 
bunk straight for the ship 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. No, no Remem- 
ber. your digmty— 

THE ENVoy Digmty be damned! I’m tem- 
fied. Take me away, for God’s sake 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [producing a brandy 
flash and taking the cap off | Try some of this 
Tt is stall nearly full, thank goodness! 

THE ENVOY [clutching tt and drinking eagerly] 
Ah! Thats better. [He tries to drink again 
Finding that he has emptied ıt, he hands it back 
to hus father-in-law upside down] 
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THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [taking it] Great 
heavens! He has swallowed half-a-pint ofneat 
brandy. [Much perturbed, he screws the cap on 
again, and pockets the flask} 

THE ENVOY [staggering to Ais feet, pulling a 
paper from his pocket, and speaking mith boister- 
ous confidence] Get up, Molly. Up with you, 
Eth. 

The ino nomen rse to their knees 

THE ENVOY What I want to ask ıs this [He 
refers to the paper} Ahem! Civilization has 
reached acrisis We are at the parting of the 
ways We stand on the brink of the Rubicon 
Shall we take the plunge? Already a leaf has 
been torn out of the book of the Sybil Shall 
we wait until the whole volume 1s consumed? 
On our night is the crater of the volcano’ on 
our left the precipice One false step, and we 
go down to annihilation draggmg the whole 
human race with us [He pauses for breath}. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [recovering his 
spirits under the familar stimulus of politcal 
oratory| Hear, hear! 

zoo. What are you raving about? Ask your 
question while you have the chance? What 1s 
1t you want to know? 

THE ENVOY [patronising her in the manner of 
a Premier debatıng with a very young member of 
the Opposition] A young woman asks me a 
question I am always glad to see the young 
taking an interest m pohties It ıs an 1m- 
patent question, but it 1s a practical ques- 
tion, an intelligent question. She asks why 
we seek to hft a corner of the veil that shrouds 
the future from our feeble vision 

zoo I dont I ask you to tell the oracle 
what you want, and not keep her siting 
there all day 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [warmly] Order, 
order! 

zoo What does “Order, order!” mean? 

THE ENVOY. I ask the august oracle to hsten 
to my voice— 

zoo. You people seem never to tire of 
hstening to your voices; but 1t doesnt amuse 
us What do you want? 

THE ENVOY. I want, young woman, to be 
allowed to proceed without unseemly in- 
terruptions 

A low roll of thunder comes from the abyss. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN There! Even the 
oracle 1s indignant. [To the Envoy] Do not 
allow yourself to be put down by this lady’s 
ae clamor. Ambrose, Take no notice Pro- 
cee 
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exaltation to distress| It means nothing to 
hm im this land of discouragement the 
sublime has become the ndiculous [Turning 
on the hopelessly pussled Zomm) “Behold, thou 
hast made my days as ıt were a span long, 
and mine age 3s even as nothing 1n respect of 
thee ” 


THE WIFE bo-—, { Poppa, Poppa dont 
5 R look hke that. 

THE DAUGHTER a 8 Oh, granpa, whats 
(Sar the matter? 


ZoZIM [mith a shrug) Discouragement! 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [throwing off the 
women mith a superb gesture} Liar! [Recollecting 
himself, he adds, nth noble courtesy, raising his 
hat and bowing] I beg your pardon, sir, but I 
am NOT discouraged 

A burst of orchestral music, through which a 
powerful gong sounds, ıs heard from the temple 
Zoo, in a purple robe, appears in the doorway 

zoo Come The oracle is ready 

Zozim motions them to the threshold mth a 
wave of lus staff The Envoy and the Elderly 
Gentleman take off ther hats and go into the 
temple on tiptoe, Zoo leading the way The Wife 
and Daughter, frightened as they are, ratse their 
heads uppishly and follom flatfooted, susta:ned 
by a sense of their Sunday clothes and soctal 
consequence Zoztm remains in the portico, 
alone 

zozim (taking of Jus mig, beard, and robe, and 
bundling them under lus arm} Ouf! [He goes 
homej 3 


ACT III 


Inside the temple A gallery overhanging an 
abyss Dead silence The gallery ts brightly 
lighted, but beyond ıs a vast gloom, continually 
changing in intensity A shaft of violet light 
shoots upward, and a very harmonous and 
stluery carillon chimes When tt ceases the violet 
ray vanishes ' 

Zoo comes along the gallery, followed by the 
Envoy's daughter, his wife, the Envoy himself, 
and the Elderly Gentleman The two men are 
holding their hats mith the brams near their noses, 
as ıf prepared to pray into them at a moment's 
noice Zoo halts they all follow her ezample 
They contemplate the vod with awe Organ 
mustc of the kind called sacred in the nineteenth 
century begins Their awe deepens The violet ray, 
now a diffused mast, rises again from the abyss 

THE WIFE (to Zoo, tn a reverent whisper] Shall 
we kneel? 

zoo {loudly} Yes, 1f you want to You can 
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stand on your head if you hke [She ses down 

carelessly on the gallery railing, mith her back 

to the abyss} 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [yarred by her 
callousness) We desire to behave ın a becom- 
ing manner 

zoo Very well Behave just as you feel It 
doesnt matter how you behave But keep 
your wits about you when the pythoness 
ascends, or you will forget the questions you 
have come to ask her 

THE ENVOY [very nervous, takes 

out a paper to re- 

fresh lus memory] 

Ahem! 

[alarmed] The py- 
thoness? Is shea 
snake? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Tch-ch! The 
priestess of the oracle A sybil A prophetess 
Not a snake 

THE WIFE. How awful! 

zoo I’m glad you think so 

THE wire Oh dear! Dont you think so? 

zoo No This sort of thing 1s got up to 
impress you, not to impress me 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN I wish you would 
let ıt umpress us, then, madam I am deeply 
impressed, but you are spoiling the effect. 

zoo You Just wat All this business with 
coloured hghts and chords on that old organ 
1s only tomfoolery Wait til you see the 

ythoness 

The Envoy's wife falls on her knees, and takes 
refuge in prayer 

THE DAUGHTER [trembling] Are we really 
going to see a woman who has hved three 
hundred years? 

zoo Stuff! Youd drop dead if a tertiary as 
much as looked at you The oracle ıs only a 
hundred and seventy, and youll find it hard 
enough to stand her 

THE DAUGHTER [ pileously] Oh! [She falls on 
her knees] 

THE ENvoy Whew! Stand by me, Poppa 
This is a httle more than I bargaimed for 
Are you gomg to kneel, or how? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Perhaps ıt would 
be ım better taste 

The two men kneel 

The vapor of the abyss thickens, and a distant 
roll of thunder seems to come from tts depths 
The pythoness, seated on her tripod, rises slowly 


THE DAUGHTER 


[semultaneously} 


y 


fromst She has discarded the insulating robe and 


vetl in which she conversed with Napoleon, and ts 
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now draped and hooded in voluminous folds of a 
single piece of grey-while stuff Something super- 
natural about her terrifies the beholders, who 
throw themsleves on ther faces Her outline 
flows and waves she ıs almost distinct at mo- 
ments, and again vague and shadowy. above all, 
she 1s larger than life-size, not enough to be 
measured by the flustered congregation, but 
enough to affect them mith a dreadful sense of 
her supernaturalness, 

zoo Get up, get up Do pull yourselves 
together, you people 

The Envoy and hus family, by shuddering 
negatwely, intimate that tt ts impossible The 
Elderly Gentleman manages to get on his hands 
and knees. 

zoo, Come on, Daddy you are not afraid 
Speak to her She wont wait here all day for 
you, you know. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [rising very defer- 
entially to his feet} Madam. you will excuse 
my very natural nervousness m addressing, 
for the first tme m my hfe, a—a—a—a 
goddess My frend and relative the Envoy 
1s unhinged I throw myself upon your in- 
dulgence— 

zoo [tnterrupting him intolerantly) Dont 
throw yourself on anything belonging to her 
or you will go night through her and break 
your neck, She isnt sohd, hke you. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN I was speaking 
figuratively— . 

zoo. You have been told not to doit Ask 
her what you want to know; and be quick 
about ıt 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [stooping and takıng 
the prostrate Envoy by the shoulders} Ambrose. 
you must make an effort You cannot go back 
to Baghdad without the answers to your 
questions 

THE ENVOY [rising to his knees] I shall be 
only too glad to get back alive on any terms 
If my legs would support me IJ’d just do a 
bunk straight for the sup 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN No, no Remem- 
ber your dignity— 

THE ENvoy Digmty be damned! I’m tern- 
fied Take me away, for God’s sake 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [producing a brandy 
flask and taking the cap off] Try some of this. 
Tt 1s stall nearly full, thank goodness! 

THE ENVOY [clutching it and drinking eagerly] 
Ah! Thats better. [He tries to drink again. 
Finding that he has emptied tt, he hands tt back 
to lus father-in-law upside down} 
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THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [taking it] Great 
heavens! He has swallowed half-a-pint ofneat 
brandy [Much perturbed, he screws the cap on 
again, and pockets the flash) 

THE ENVOY (staggering to his feet, puling a 
paper from his pocket, and speaking mith borster- 
aus confidence} Get up, Molly Up with you, 
Eth 

The two women rise to their Anees. 

THE ENVOY What I want to ask ıs this [He 
refers to the paper| Ahem! Civihzation has 
reached acrisis We are at the parting of the 
ways We stand on the brink of the Rubicon 
Shall we take the plunge? Already a leaf has 
been torn out of the book of the Sybil Shall 
we wait until the whole volume is consumed? 
On our right is the crater of the voleano on 
our left the precipice One false step, and we 
go down to annihilation dragging the whole 
human race with us [He pauses for breath]. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [recovering his 
spirits under the fanular stimulus of politcal 
oratory) Hear, hear! 

zoo What are you raving about? Ask your 
question while you have the chance? What 1s 
1t you want to know? 

THE ENVOY [patronizing her in the manner of 
a Premier debating with a very young member of 
the Opposition} A young woman asks me a 
question I am always glad to see the young 
taking an interest in politics It 1s an im- 
patient question; but ıt ıs a practical ques- 
tion, an intelhgent question. She asks why 
we seek to hft a corner of the veil that shrouds 
the future from our feeble vision. 

zoo I dont. I ask you to tell the oracle 
what you want, and not keep her sitting 
there all day 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [warmly] Order, 
order! 

zoo. What does “Order, order!” mean? 

THE ENVOY, I ask the august oracle to hsten 
to my vorce— 

zoo You people seem never to tire of 
hsteming to your voices; but 1t doesnt amuse 
us. What do you want? 

THE ENVOY. I want, young woman, to be 
allowed to proceed without unseemly in- 
terruptions 

A low roll of thunder comes from the abyss. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN There! Even the 
oracle 13 indignant [Jo the Envoy] Do not 
allow yourself to be put down by this lady’s 
rude clamor, Ambrose. Take no notice Pro- 
ceed 
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THE ENVOY's WIFE I cant bear this much 
longer, Amby Remember T havnt had any 
brandy 

HI8 DAUGHTER [trembling] There are ser- 
pents curling in the vapor I am afraid of the 
hghtnmg Finish it, Papa, or I shall die 

THE ENVOY [sternly] Silence The destiny of 
British civilization is at stake Trust me I am 
not afraid As I was saying—where was I? 

zoo I dont know Does anybody? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [tactfully] You 
were just coming to the election, I think 

THE ENVOY [reassured] Just so The election 
Now what we want to know 1s this ought we 
to dissolve ın August, or put ıt off until next 
spring? 

zoo Dissolve? In what? [Thunder] Oh! 
My fault this tme That means that the 
oracle understands you, and desires me to 
hold my tongue 

THE ENVOY [fervently] I thank the oracle 

THE WIFE [čio Zoo] Serve you night! 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Before the oracle 
rephes, I should hke to be allowed to state 
a few of the reasons why, in my opinion, the 
Government should hold on until the spring 
In the first— 

Terrific lightning and thunder The Elderly 
Gentleman ts knocked flat, but as he immediately 
sits up again dasedly tt 18 clear that he ts none 
the worse for the shock The ladies cower in 
terror The Envoy’s hat ts blown off, but he 
seizes st gust as it quits jas temples, and holds it 
on with both hands He ts recklessly drunk, but 
quite articulate, as he seldom speaks tn public 
uthout taking stimulants beforehand 

THE ENVOY [iakang one hand from hts hat to 
make a gesture of sislling the tempest) Thats 
enough We know how to take a hunt I'll put 
the case in three words I am the leader of 
the Potterbill party My party is m power 
I am Pnme Minster The Opposition—the 
Rotterjacks—have won every bye-election 
for the last six months They— 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [scrambling heatedly 
to iis feet] Not by fa means By bribery, by 
muisrepresentation, by pandenmg to the vilest 
prejudices [muttered thunder|—I beg your 
pardon [He ts silent] 

THE ENvoy Never mind the bribery and 
hes The oracle knows all about that. The 
pomt ıs that though our five years will not 
expire until the year after next, our majonty 
will be eaten away at the bye-elections by 
about Easter We cant wait we must start 
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some question that will excite the public, 
and go to the country on ıt But some of us 
say do ıt now Others say wat til the spring 
We cant make up our minds one way or the 
other Which would you advise? 

zoo But what 13 the question that 1s to 
excite your public? 

THE ENvoy That doesnt matter I dont 
know yet We will find a question all mght 
enough The oracle can foresee the future 
we cannot [Thunder] What does that mean? 
What have I done now? 

zoo [severely] How often must you be told 
that we cannot foresee the future? There 1s 
no such thing as the future until it is the 
present 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Allow me to point 
out, madam, that when the Potterbuill party 
sent to consult the oracle fifteen years ago, 
the oracle prophesied that the Potterbulls 
would be victorious at the General Election, 
and they were Sots evident that the oracle 
can foresee the future, and is sometimes 
willing to reveal 1t 

THE ENVOY Quite true Thank you, Poppa. 
I appeal now, over your head, young woman, 
direct to the August Oracle, to repeat the 
signal favor conferred on my ulustrious pre- 
decessor, Sir Fuller Eastwind, and to answer 
me exactly as he was answered 

The oracle raises her hand to command silence 

ALL. Sh-sh-sh! 

Invisible trombones utter three solemn blasts ın 
the manner of Dre Zauberflöte 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN May I— 

zoo [qutckly] Hush The oracle 1s going to 
speak 

THE orACLE Go home, poor fool 

She vanishes, and the atmosphere changes to 
prosaic daylight Zoo comes off the rating, 
throws off her robe, makes a bundle of tt, and 
tucks tt under her arm The magic and mystery 
are gone The women rise to their feet The En- 
voy’s party stare at one another helplessly 

zoo The same reply, word for word, that 
your illustrious predecessor, as you call hım, 
got fifteen years ago You asked for ıt, and 
you got 1t And just think of all the import- 
ant questions you might have asked She 
would have answered them, you know It 1s 
always hke that I will go and arrange to have 
you sent home you can wait for me m the 
entrance hall [Ske goes out] 

THE ENVOY What possessed me to ask for 
the same answer old Eastwind got? 
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THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN But ıt was not 
the same answer The answer to Eastwınd 
was an inspiration to our party for years. It 
won us the election 

THE ENVOY'’S DAUGHTER F learnt ıt at school, 
granpa It wasnt the same at all I can repeat 
it [Ske quotes] “When Britain was cradled in 
the west, the east wind hardened her and 
made her great Whilst the east wnd pre- 
vals Britain shall prosper The east wind 
shall wither Britain’s enemies in the day of 
contest. Let the Rotterjacks look to it.” 

THE ENVOY. The old man invented that I 
see it all. He was a doddenng old ass when 
he came to consult the oracle. The oracle 
naturally said ‘Go home, poor fool ” There 
was no sense in saying that to me, but as that 
girl said, I asked for 1t What else could the 
poor old chap do but fake up an answer fit 
for publication? There were whispers about 
it, but nobody believed them I believe them 
now 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Oh, I cannot 
admit that Su Fuller Eastwind was capable 
of such a fraud. 

THE ENVOY He was capable of anything 
I knew his private secretary And now what 
are we going to say? You dont suppose I am 
going back to Baghdad to tell the British 
Empire that the oracle called me a fool, do 
you? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN, Surely we must 
tell the truth, however pamful ıt may be to 
our feelings 

THE ENvoy I am not thinking of my feel- 
mags I am not so selfish as that, thank God 
I am thinking of the country of our party 
The truth, as you call it, would put the 
Rotterjacks in for the next twenty years It 
would be the end of me politically Not that 
I care for that I am only too wilng to retire 
if you can find a better man Dont hesitate 
on my account 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. No, Ambrose‘ 
you are indispensable There 1s no one else 

THE EVvoy Very well, then What are you 
gomg to do? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN My dear Am- 
brose, you are the leader of the party, not Í, 
What are you gomg to do? i 

THE ENVOY I am going to tell the exact 
truth, thats what I’m going to do. Do you 
take me for a har? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [puzzled] Oh I 
beg your pardon. I understood you to say— 
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THE ENVOY [cutting lum short] You under- 
stood me to say that I am gomg back to 
Baghdad to tell the British electorate that the 
oracle repeated to me, word for word, what 
1w sad to Sw Fuller Eastwind fifteen years 
ago. Molly and Ethel can bear me out So 
must you, if you are an honest man Come 
on. 
He goes out, followed by his wife and daughter. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [left alone and 
shrinking into an old and desolate figure] What 
am I to do? I am a most perplexed and 
wretched man [He falls on hus knees, and 
stretches his hands tn entreaty over the abyss] 
I invoke the oracle I cannot go back and 
connive at a blasphemous he I implore gmid- 
ance 

The Pythoness walks wn on the gallery behind 
hem, and touches him on the shoulder Her sise 
2s now natural Her face 1s hidden by her hood 
He finches as ¿f from an electric shock, turns to 
her; and cowers, covering hts eyes tn terror. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN No: not close to 
me I’m afraid I cant bear 1t 

THE ORACLE [vith grave pity} Come’ look at 
me I am my natural size now what you saw 
there was only a foolish picture of me thrown 
on a cloud by a lantern How can I help you? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN They have gone 
back to he about your answer I cannot go 
with them. I cannot hve among people to 
whom nothing is real I have become mcap- 
able of ıt through my stay here [implore to 
be allowed to stay 

THE onAcLE. My friend: if you stay with us 
you will die of discouragement 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN If I go back I 
shall die of disgust and despair I take the 
nobler msk I beg you, do not cast me out. 

He catches her robe and holds her 

THE ORACLE Take care, I have been here 
one hundred and seventy years Your death 
does not mean to me what ıt means to you 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. It is the meaning 
of hfe, not of death, that makes bamshment 
so terrible to me. 

THE ORACLE Be xt so, then. You may stay 

She offers kım her hands He grasps them and 
raises himself a little by clinging to her She looks 
steadily into his face. He skffens, a little convul- 
e shakes him, hus grasp relaxes, and he falls 

ead. 

THE ORACLE (looking down at the body] Poor 
ee thing! What else could I do for 
you 
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PART V 


AS FAR AS THOUGHT CAN 
REACH 


Summer afternoon tn the year $1,920 an A 
sunlit glade at the southern foot af a thickly 
wooded hill, On the west side of tt, the steps and 
columned porch of a dainty litile classic temple 
Between it and the hill, artsing path to the wooded 
heights begins with rough steps of stones in the 
moss On the opposite side, a grove In the middle 
of the glade, an altar tn the form of a low marble 
table as long as a man, set parallel to the temple 
steps and pointing to the hill Curved marble 
benches radiate from tt into the foreground, but 
they are not goed to tt there ts plenty of space 
lo pass between the altar and the benches 

A dance of youths and matdens ts tn progress 
The music ts provided by a few fluteplayers 
seated carelessly on the steps of the temple There 
are no children, and none of the dancers seems 
younger than eighteen Some of the youths have 
beards Their dress, lhe the architecture of the 
theatre and the design of the altar and curved 
seats, resembles Grecian of the fourth century 
BC, freely handled They move toth perfect 
balance and remarkable grace, racing through a 
figure hke a farandole They neither romp nor 
hug wn our manner 

At the first full close they clap their hands to 
stop ihe musicians, mho recommence with a sara- 
band, during wiach a strange figure appears on 
the path beyond the temple He ts deep 1n thought, 
oth has eyes closed and his feet feeling auto- 
matically for the rough irregular steps as he 
slowly descends them Except for a sort of hinen 
kalt consisting manly of a girdle carrying a spor- 
ran and a few minor pockets, he ıs naked In 
phystcal hardshood and uprightness he seems to 
be tn the prime of life, and his eyes and mouth 
shew no signs af age, but lus face, though fully 
and firmly fleshed, bears a network of lines, vary- 
ing from furrows to hawbreadth retrculations, as 
uf Time had worked over every inch of t inces- 
santly through whole geologic pertads Hes head 
ts finely domed and utterly bald Except for ius 
eyelashes he ıs quite hatrless He is unconscious 
of his surroundings, and walks right into one of 
the dancing couples, separating them He wakes 
up and stares about lum The couple stop m- 
dignantly The rest stop The mune stops The 
youth whom he has jostled accosts him mithout 
malice, but rithout anything that we should call 

manners 
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TuE Youta Now, then, ancient sleep- 
walker, why dont you keep your eyes open 
and mind where you are going? 

Tue aNcieNT [mild, bland, and indulgent] I 
did not know there was a nursery here, or I 
should not have turned my face in this direc- 
tion Such aceidentscannot always beavoided 
Go on with your play I wall tum back. 

THE youtn Why not stay with us and 
enjoy hfe for once in a way? We will teach 
you to dance 

THEANCIENT No, thank you I danced when 
Twas a child hke you. Danang 1s 2 very crude 
attempt to get into the rhythm of hfe It 
would be painful to me to go back from that 
rhythm to your babyish gambols. in fact I 
could not do ıt 1f I tred But at your age it 
is pleasant, and I am sorry I disturbed you. 

THE YOUTH. Comel own up arnt you very 
unhappy? It’s dreadful to see you ancients 
gomg about by yourselves, never noticing 
anything, never dancing, never laughing, 
never singing, never getting anything out of 
hfe None of us are going to be hke that when 
we grow up It’s a dog’s hfe 

THE ancient Not at all You repeat that 
old phrase without knowing that there was 
once a creature on earth called a dog Those 
who are interested in extinct forms of life 
will tell you that ıt loved the sound of its own 
voice and bounded about when ıt was happy, 
just as you are doing here It ıs you, my 
children, who are hving the dog’s hfe 

THE yout The dog must have been a 
good sensible creature 1t set you a very wise 
example You should let yourself go occasion- 
ally and have a good time 

THE ancient My children be content to 
let us anments go our ways and enjoy our- 
selves in our own fashion 

He turns to go 

THE MAIDEN But wait a moment Why will 
you not tell us how you enjoy yourself? You 
must have secret pleasures that you hide 
from us, and that you never get tired of I 
get tired of all our dances and all our tunes 
I get tired of all my partners 

TRE YOUTH [suspiciously] Do you? I shall 
bear that in mind. 

They all look at one another as tf there were 
some sinaster significance in what she kas sad 

THE aarmen We all do what ıs the use of 
pretending we dont? It 1s natural 

SEVERAL YOUNG PEOPLE No, no We dont 


i Itis not natural 
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THE ANCIENT You are older than he 1s, I 
see You are growing up 

THE MAIDEN How do you know? I do not 
look so much older, do I? 

THE ANCIENT, Oh, I was not looking at you. 
Your looks do not interest me. 

THE MAIDEN Thank you 

They all laugh 

THE YOUTH You old fish! I beheve you dont 
know the difference between a man and a 
woman 

THE ANCIENT It has long ceased to interest 
me in the way 21t interests you And when 
anything no longer interests us we no longer 
know it 

THE MAIDEN You haynt told me how I shew 
my age That is what I want to know Asa 
matter of fact I am older than this boy here 
older than he thinks. How did you find that 
out? 

THE ANCIENT Easily enough You are ceas- 
ing to pretend that these childish games— 
this dancing and smging and mating—do not 
become tiresome and unsatsfying after a 
while And you no longer care to pretend 
that you are younger than you are These 
are the signs of adolescence And then, see 
these fantastic rags with which you have 
draped yourself [He takes up a piece of her 
draperwes in kıs hand) It 1s rather badly worn 
here. Why do you not get a new one? 

THE MAIDEN Oh, I did not notice 1t Be- 
sides, 1t 1s too much trouble. Clothes are a 
nuisance. I think I shall do without them 
some day, as you ancients do. 

THE ANCIENT Signs of maturity Soon you 
will give up all these toys and games and 
sweets 

THE youtH. What! And be as miserable as 
you? 

THE ANCIENT Infant: one moment of the 
ecstasy of life as we live 1t would stnke you 
dead (He stalks gravely out through the grove} 

They stare after him, much damped 

THE YOUTH [to the musicians] Let us have 
another dance. 

The musicians shake ther heads, get up from 
their seats on the steps; and troop away inio 
the temple. The others follow them, except the 
Marden, who sits domn on the altar. 

A MAIDEN [as she goes] There! The ancrent 
has put them out of countenance It 1s your 
fault, Strephon, for provoking him. [She 
leaves, much disappointed) 

4 xouTH, Why need you have cheeked 
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hmm hke that? [He goes, grumbling] 

STREPHON [calling after him] I thought ıt 
was understood that we are always to cheek 
the ancients on prmaple 

ANOTHER youTH Quite mght too! There 
would be no holding them if we didnt. [He 
goes 
4 a maripeN Why dont you really stand up 
to them? I did 

ANOTHER YOUTH. Sheer, abject, pusillani- 
mous, dastardly cowardice Thats why Face 
the filthy truth [He goes] 

ANOTHER YOUTH [turmng on the steps as he 
goes out} And dont you forget, mfant, that 
one moment of the ecstasy of hfe as I hve 1t 
would stnke you dead. Haha! _ 

STREPHON [nov the only one left, except the 
Marden] Arnt you coming, Chloe? 

THE MAIDEN [shakes her head}! 

THE YOUTH [hurrying back to her| What 1s 
the matter? 

THE MAIDEN [tragically pensive} I dont know. 

THE youTH. Then there 1s something the 
matter. Is that what you mean? 

THE MAIDEN Yes Something 1s happemng 
to me I dont know what 

THE YouTH You no longer love me. I have 
seen it for a month past. 

THE MAIDEN Dont you think all that 1s 
rather silly? We cannot go on as if this kind 
of thing, this dancing and sweethearting, 
were everything. 

THE vouta What ıs there better? What 
else ıs there worth hving for? 

THE MAIDEN Oh, stuff! Dont be frivolous. 

THE youTH. Something hornble ıs happen- 
ing to you. You are losing all heart, all feel- 
ing [He sits on the altar beside her and buries 
his face tn hts hands] I am bitterly unhappy. 

THE MAIDEN. Unhappy! Really, you must 
have a very empty head if there 1s nothing 
init but a dance with one girl whos no better 
than any of the other girls. 

THE YOUTH You dıd not always think so. 
You used to be vexed 1f I as much as looked 
at another girl. * 

THE MAIDEN. What does ıt matter what I 
did when I was a baby? Nothing existed for 
me then except what I tasted and touched 
and saw; and I wanted all that for myself, 
just as I wanted the moon to play with Now 
the world is opening out‘for me. More than 
the world: the universe. Even httle things 
are,turnmg out to be great things, and be- 
coming intensely interesting. Have you ever 
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thought about the properties of numbers? 

THE YOUTH [sting up, markedly disenchanted] 
Numbers!!! I cannot imagine anything drer 
or more repulsive 

THE MAIDEN They are fascmabng, just 
fasematıng I want to get away from our 
eternal dancing and music, and just sit down 
by myself and think about numbers 

THE YOUTH [rising indignantly} Oh, this 1s 
too much I have suspected you for some 
time past We have all suspected you All 
the girls say that you have deceived us as to 
your age that you are getting flat-chested, 
that you are bored with us, that you talk to 
the ancients when you get the chance Tell 
me the truth how old are you? 

THE MAIDEN Just twice your age, my poor 
boy 

THE Youtu Twice my age! Do you mean 
to say you are four? 

THE MAIDEN Very nearly four 

THR YOUTH [collapsing on the altar mth a 
groan} Oh! 

THE MAIDEN My poor Strephon I pre- 
tended I was only two for your sake I was 
two when you were born. I saw you break 
from your shell, and you were such a charm- 
ing child! You ran round and talked to us all 
so prettily, and were so handsome and well 
grown, that I lost my heart to you at once 
But now I seem to have lost ıt altogether 
bigger things are taking possession of me 
Stull, we were very happy in our childish way 
for the first year, werent we? 

STREPHON I was happy until you began 
cooling towards me 

THE MAIDEN Not towards you, but towards 
all the tnviahties of our hfe here Just think. 
I have hundreds of years to live perhaps 
thousands Do you suppose I can spend cen- 
tunes dancing, hstemng to flutes rmgmg 
changes on a few tunes and a few notes, 
raving about the beauty of a few pillars and 
arches, malong jingles with words, lying 
about with your arms round me, which 1s 
really neither comfortable nor convenient; 
everlastingly choosing colors for dresses, and 
putting them on, and washing, making a 
busmess of sitting together at fixed hours 
to absorb our nourishment; taking little 
poisons with it to make us delinous enough 
to imagme we are enjoying ourselves; and 
then having to pass the nights in shelters 
lying 1m cots and losmg half our lives in a 
state of unconsciousness Sleep is a shameful 
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thing I have not slept at all for weeks past 
Thave stolen out at night when you were all 
lying insensible—quite disgusting, I call 1t— 
and wandered about the woods, thinking, 
thinking, thinking, grasping the world, tak- 
ing 1t to pieces, building 1t up again, devising 
methods, planning experments to test the 
methods, and having a glorious ime Every 
morning I have come back here with greater 
and greater reluctance, and I know that the 
tme will soon come—perhaps ıt has come 
already—when I shall not come back at all 

stnepHon How hornbly cold and uncom- 
fortable! 

THE MAIDEN Oh, dont talk to me of com- 
fort! Life 1s not worth hving if you have to 
bother about comfort. Comfort makes winter 
a torture, spring an illness, summer an op- 
pression, and autumn only a respite The 
ancients could make hfe one long frowsty 
comfort if they chose But they never hft a 
finger to make themselves comfortable They 
will not sleep under a roof They will not 
clothe themselves a girdle with a few pockets 
hanging to it to carry things about 1m 1s all 
they wear they will sit down on the wet moss 
or in a gorse bush when there 1s dry heather 
within two yards of them Two years ago, 
when you were born, I did not understand 
ths Now I feel that I would not put myself 
to the trouble of walking two paces for all 
the comfort in the world 

STREPHON But you dont know what this 
means to me It means that you are dying 
tome yes, just dying Listen tome [He puts 
us arm around her} 

THE MAIDEN [etincating herself] Dont We 
can talk quite as well without touching one 
another 

STREPHON [horrified] Chloe! Oh, this 1s the 
worst symptom of all! The ancients never 
touch one another 

THE MAIDEN Why should they? 

sTREPHON Oh, I dont know But dont you 
want to touch me? You used to 

THE MAIDEN Yes that ıs true I used to 
We used to think ıt would be nice to sleep m 
one another's arms, but we never could go 
to sleep because our weight stopped our 
circulations just above the elbows Then 
somehow my feeling began to change bit 
by bit I kept a sort of interest ın your head 
and arms long after I lost mterest m your 
whole body And now that has gone 

STREPHON. You no longer care for me at all, 
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then? 

THE MAIDEN Nonsense! I care for you much 
more seriously than before, though perhaps 
not so much for you in particular. I mean I 
care more for everybody But I dont want 
to touch you unnecessarily; and I certamly 
dont want you to touch me. 

STREPHON [rising decisively] That fimshes 
it, You dishke me. 

THE MAIDEN [smpatently] I tell you agam, 
I do not dishke you, but you bore me when 
you cannot understand; and I think I shall 
be happier by myself m future. You had 
better get a new compamon What about 
the grl who ıs to be born today? 

STREPHON I do not want the girl who is to 
be born today How do I know what she will 
be hke? I want you 

THE MAIDEN. You cannot have me You 
must recognize facts and face them. It is no 
use running after a woman twice your age 
I cannot make my childhood last to please 
you The age of love 1s sweet; but t 1s short; 
and I must pay nature’s debt. You no longer 
attract me; and I no longer care to attract 
you Growth 1s too rapid at my age. I am 
maturing from week to week 

STREPHON You are maturing, as you call 
1t—I call ıt ageang—from minute to minute 
You are gomg much further than you did 
when we began this conversation 

THE MAIDEN It is not the ageing that 1s so 
rapid. It is the realzation of it when it has 
actually happened Now that I have made 
up my mand to the fact that I have left child- 
hood behind me, 1t comes home to me in 
leaps and bounds with every word you say 

STREPHON But your vow Have you for- 
gotten that? We all swore together m that 
temple the temple of love You were more 
earnest than any of us 

THE MAIDEN [rith a grim smile] Never to let 
our hearts grow cold! Never to become as the 
ancients! Neyer to let the sacred lamp be 
extinguished! Never to change or forget! To 
be remembered for ever as the first company 
of true lovers faithful to this vow so often 
made and broken by past generations! Ha! 
ha! Oh, dear! 

STREPHOV Well, you need not laugh It 1s 
a beautful and holy compact; and I will keep 
t whilst I hve Are you gomg to break it? 

THE MAIDEN. Dear child ıt has broken it- 
self The change has come ın spite of my 
childish vow. [She rises] Do you mind if I go 
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into the woods for a walk by myself? This 
chat of ours seems to me an unbearable waste 
of tıme. I have so much to think of 

STREPHON [again collapsing on the altar and 
covering hus eyes mith lus hands] My heart 1s 
broken. [He weeps} 

THE MAIDEN [with a shrug] I have luckily 
got through my childhood without that ex- 
perience. It shews how wise I was to choose 
a lover half my age [She goes towards the 
grove, and is disappearing among the trees, when 
another youth, older and manker than Strephon, 
with crisp har and firm arms, comes from the 
temple, and calls to her from the threshold] 

THE TEMPLE YOUTH Isay, Chloe Is there 
any sign of the Ancient yet? The hour of 
birth 1s overdue The baby is kicking hke 
mad. She will break her shell prematurely 

THE MAIDEN [looks across to the hill path, then 
points up it, and says| She is coming, Acis 

The Maiden turns away through the grove 
and ts lost to sight among the trees. 

acis [coming to Strephon| Whats the matter? 
Has Chloe been unkind? 

sTREPHON She has grown up m spite of all 
her promuses. She deceived us about her age. 
She is four. 

acis Four! I am sorry, Strephon I am 
getting on for three myself; and I know what 
old age is. I hate to say “I told you so”, but 
she was getting a httle hard set and flat- 
chested and thin on the top, wasnt she? 

STREPHON [breaking donn} Dont. 

acis. You must pull yourself together 
This 1s going to be a busy day. First the birth. 
Then the Festival of the Artists 

STREPHON [rising] What is the use of being 
born if we have to decay mto unnatural, 
heartless, loveless, joyless monsters ın four 
short years? What use are the artists if they 
cannot bring their beautiful creations to hfe? 
I have a great mind to die and have done 
with it all [He moves away to the corner of the 
curved seat farthest from the theatre, and throws 
himself moodily into it} 

An Ancient Woman has descended the hill 
path during Strephon’s lament, and has heard 
most of zt She is like the He-Anctent, equally 
bald, and equally without sexual charm, but in- 
tensely interesting and rather terrifying Her sex 
zs discoverable only by her voice, as her breasts 
are manly, and her figure otherwise not very 
different She wears no clothes, but has draped 
herself rather perfunctorily with a ceremonal 
robe, and carries ino implements like long slender 
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saws She comes to the altar between the two 
young men 

THE SHE-ANCIENT [to Strephon} Infant you 
are only at the begimmng of it all [To des} 
Ts the child ready to be born? 

acis More than ready, Ancient Shouting 
and kicking and cursing We have called to 
her to be qmet and wait until you come, but 
of course she only half understands, and 1s 
very impatient 

THE SHE-ANCIENT Very well Bring her out 
mto the sun. 

acis [gomg quickly into the temple] All ready 
Come along 

Joyous processional music strikes up in the 
temple 

THE SHE-ANCIENT [going close to Strephon] 
Look at me 

8TREPHON [suliely keeping hus face averted) 
Thank you, but I dont want to be cured I 
had rather be miserable ın my own way than 
callous 1n yours 

THESHE-ANCIENT You hke being miserable? 
You will soon grow out of that [She returns to 
the altar] 

The procession, headed by Acts, emerges from 
the temple Six youths carry on ther shoulders a 
burden covered with a gorgeous but light pall 
Before them certan official maidens carry a new 
tunic, ewers of water, sver dishes pierced mith 
holes, cloths, and tmmense sponges The rest 
carry wands with ribbons, and strew flowers The 
burden ts deposited on the altar, and the pail re- 
moved It ts a huge egg 

THE SHE-ANCIENT [ freeing her arms from her 
robe, and placing her saws on the altar ready to 
her hand tn a businesshke manner] A gurl, I 
think you said? 

acis Yes 

THE TUNIC BEARER Itıs ashame Why cant 
we have more boys? 

SEVERAL Youtus [protesting] Not at all 
More girls We want new gurls 

A GIRL'S VOICE FROM THE Eaa Let me out 
Let me out I want to be born I want to be 
born. [The egg rocks] 

acis [snatching a wand from one of the others 
and whacking the egg mith it} Be quiet, I tell 
you. Wait You will be born presently 

THE EGO No, no at once, at once I want to 
be born I want to be born (Frolent kteking 
rsthin the egg, which rocks so hard that tt has to 
be held on the altar by the bearers} 

THE sHE-ANCIENT Silence [The muste stops, 
and the egg behaves itself] 
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The She-Anctent takes her two saws, and with 
a couple of strokes rips the egg open The Newly 
Born, a pretty girl who would have been guessed 
as seventeen in our day, sits up tn the broken shell, 
exqusuely fresh and rosy, but with filaments of 
spare albumen clinging to her here and there 

THE NEWLY BORN [as the world bursts on her 
viston] Oh! Oh!) Ohl! ORIN! [Ske continues thes 
ad ibitum during the folloning remonstrances] 

acis Hold your noise, will you? 

The washing begins The Newly Born shrieks 
and struggles 

ayoutu Lie quet, you clammy httle devil. 

A MAIDEN, You must be washed, dear Now 
quiet, quiet, quiet be good 

acis Shut your mouth, or I'll shove the 
sponge 1n it 

THE MAIDEN Shut your eyes Iti hurt if 
you dont 

ANOTHER MAIDEN Dont be silly One would 
think nobody had ever been born before 

THE NEWLY BOAN [yells]}!!I!!! 

acis Serve you right! You were told to 
shut your eyes 

THE youth Dry her off quick. I can hardly 
hold her Shut will you, or l'Il smack you mto 
a pichled cabbage 

The dressing begins The Newly Born chuckles 
with dehght 

THE MAIDEN Your arms go here, dear Isnt 
1t pretty? Youll look lovely 

THE NEWLY BORN [rapturously] Oh! Oh" Oh!!! 
Oh! 3 

ANOTHER youtH No the other arm youre 
putting it on back to front You are a silly 
little beast 

acis Here! Thats 1t Now youre clean and 
decent. Up with you! Oopsh! [He kauls her to 
her feet She cannot walk at first, but masters tt 
after a fem steps] Now then march Here she 
is, Ancient put her through the catechism 

THE SHE-ANcIENT What name have you 
chosen for her? 

acis Amaryllis 

THE 8HE-ANCIENT [to the Newly Born] Your 
name 1s Amarylhs 

THE NEWLY BORN What does 1t mean? 

A voutn Love 

A MAIDEN Mother 

ANOTHER youTu Lihes 

THE NEWLY BORN [fo Acts] What 1s your 
name? 

acis Acis 

THE NEWLY Born I love you, Acs I must 
have you all to myself Take me in your arms 
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acis Steady, young one I am three years 
old. 

THE NEWLY BORN What has that to do with 
it? I love you; and I must have you or I will 
go back into my shell again 

acis You cant It’s broken. Look here 
[painting to Strephon, who has remained in hus 
seat without looking round at the birth, wrapped 
up in ius sorrow}! Look at this poor fellow! 

THE NEWLY BORN. What 1s the matter with 
him? 

acis When he was born he chose a girl 
two years old for his sweetheart. He 1s two 
years old now himself, and already his heart 
1s broken because she is four That means 
that she has grown up hke this Ancient here, 
and has left him, If you choose me, we shall 
have only a year’s happiness before I break 
your heart by growmg up Better choose the 
youngest you can find 

THE NEWLy Born I will not choose anyone 
but you You must not grow up. We will love 
one another for ever [They all laugh] What 
are you laughing at? 

THE SHE-ANCIENT Listen, chld— 

THE NEWLY BORN Do not come near me, 
you dreadful old creature You frighten me. 

acis. Just give her another moment She 
1s not quite reasonable yet What can you 
expect from a child less than five minutes 
old? 

THE NEWLY BORN I think I feel a httle more 
reasonable now Ofcourse I was rather young 
when [ said that; but the inside of my head 
is changing very rapidly. I should hke to 
have things explained to me 

acts [to the She-Ancent] Is she all nght, do 
you think? 

The She-Ancient looks at the Newly Born 
critically, feels her bumps lke a phrenologist, 
grips her muscles and shakes her limbs, ex- 
amimes her teeth, looks into her eyes for a mo- 
ment, and finally relinquishes her mith an ar of 
having finished her job 

THESHE-ANCIENT She will do She may hve. 

They all wave their hands and shout for joy. 

THE NEWLY BORN [indignant] I may hvel 
Suppose there had been anything wrong with 
me? 

THE SHE-ANCIENT. Children with anything 
wrong do not live here, my cld Life is not 
cheap with us But you would not have felt 

THE NEWLY BORN You mean that you would 
have murdered me! 
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THE SHE-ANCIENT. That 1s one of the funny 
words the newly born bring with them out 
of the past. You will forget it tomorrow Now 
listen You have four years of childhood be- 
fore you. You will not be very happy, but you 
will be interested and amused by the novelty 
of the world; and your compamons here will 
teach you how to keep up an umtaton of 
happiness during your four years by what 
they call arts and sports and pleasures The 
worst of your troubles 1s already over. 

THE NEWLY BorN What! In five mmutes? 

THE SHE-ANCIENT. No you have been grow- 
ing for two years in the egg You began by 
bemg several sorts of creatures that no longer 
exist, though we have fossils of them Then 
you became human; and you passed in fifteen 
months through a development that once 
cost human beings twenty years of awkward 
stumbhng ummaturity after they were born. 
They had to spend fifty years more ın the 
sort of childhood you will complete in four 
years And then they died of decay. But you 
need not die until your accident comes 

THE NEWLY BORN. What 1s my accident? 

THE SHE-ANCIENT Sooner or later you will 
fall and break your neck; or a tree will fall on 
you; or you will be struck by hghtmng Some- 
thing or other must make an end of you some 
day. 

THE NEWLY BoRN. But why should any of 
these things happen to me? 

THE 8HE-ANCIENT There is no why They 
do Everything happens to everybody sooner 
or later 1f there 1s tyme enough And with us 
there 1s eternity. 

THE NEWLY BoRN Nothing need happen 
I never heard such nonsense in all my hfe. 
I shall know how to take care of myself. 

THE SHE-ANCIENT So you think. 

THE NEWLY BORN. I dont think. I know. I 
shall enjoy hfe for ever and ever 

THE SHE-ANCIENT. If you should turn out to 
be a person of infimte capacity, you will no 
doubt find hfe infimtely interesting How- 
ever, all you have to do now is to play with 
your companions. They have many pretty 
toys, as you see. a playhouse, pictures, ım- 
ages, flowers, bright fabrics, music above 
all, themselves, for the most amusing child’s 
toy 1s another child At the end of four years, 
your mind will change. you will become wise; 
and then you will be entrusted wth power. 

THE NEWLY BORN But I want power now. 

THE SHE-ANCIENT, No doubt you do; so that 
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you could play with the world by tearing it 
to pieces 
THE NEWLY BORN Only to see how it 1s 
made I should putit all together agamn much 
better than before 
THE SHE-ANCIENT There was a time when 
children were given the world to play with 
because they promised to improve ıt They 
did not wmprove it, and they would have 
wrecked it had ther power been as great as 
that which you will wield when you are no 
longer a child Until then your young com- 
pantons will imstruct you m whatever 1s 
necessary You are not forbidden to speak 
to the ancients, but you had better not do so, 
as most of them have long ago exhausted all 
the interest there 1s m observing children 
and conversing with them [Ske turns to go] 
THE NEWLY BORN Want Tell me some things 
that I ought to do and ought not to do I feel 
the need of education. 
They all laugh at her, except the She-Ancient 
THE SHE-ANCIENT You will have grown out 
of that by tomorrow Do what you please 
[She goes away up the kill path] 
The officials take their paraphernalia and the 
fragments of the egg back into the temple 
acis Just fancy that old gui has been 
going for seven hundred years and hasnt had 
her fatal accident yet, and she 13 not a bit 
tired of it all 
THE NEWLY BORN How could anyone ever 
get tred of hfe? 
acis They do That 1s, of the same hfe 
(hey manage to change themselves in a 
wonderful way You meet them sometimes 
with a lot of extra heads and arms and legs 
they make you spht laughing at them Most 
of them have forgotten how to speak the 
ones that attend to us have to brush up thew 
knowledge of the language once a year or so 
Nothing makes any difference to them that 
I can see They never enjoy themselves I 
dont know how they can stand xt They dont 
even come to our festivals of the arts That 
old one who saw you out of your shell has 
gone off to moodle about domg nothing, 
though she knows that this is Festival Day 
THE NEWLY BORN What is Festival Day? 
acis Two of our greatest sculptors are 
bringing us their latest masterpieces, and we 
are going to crown them with flowers and 
smg dithyrambs to them and dance round 
them 
THE NEWLX BORN How jolly! What 1s a 
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sculptor? 

acis, Listen here, young one You must 
find out things for yourself, and not ask ques- 
tions For the first day or two you must keep 
your eyes and ears open and yourmouth shut, 
Children should be seen and not heard. 

THE NEWLY BoRN Who are you calling a 
child? I am fully quarter of an hour old. [Ske 
sits down on the curved bench near Strephon with 
her maturest air} 

VOICES IN THE TEMPLE [adi expressing protest, 
disappointment, disgust} Oh! Oh! Scandalous 
Shameful, Disgraceful What filth! Is this a 
joke? Why, theyre ancients! Ss-s-s-sss} Are 
you mad, Aryillay? Ths 1s an outrage An 
insult Yah! ete ete ete [The malcontents 
appear on the steps, grumbling] 

acts Hullo whats the matter? [He goes to 
the steps of the temple} 

The iwo sculptors issue from the temple One 
has a beard iwo feet long the other 1s beardless 
Between them comes a handsome nymph mith 
marked features, dark hatr richly waved, and 
authoritalıve bearing 

THE AUTHORITATIVE NYMPH [swooping down 
to the centre of the glade mith the sculptors, be- 
tween Acs and the Newly Born} Do not try to 
browbeat me, Arjilax, merely because you 
are clever with your hands Can you play the 
flute? 

ARJILLAX [the bearded sculptor on her right} 
No, Ecrasia J cannot What has that to do 
with 1t? [He ts half derisive, half impatient, 
wholly resolved not to take her seriously tn spite 
of her beauty and imposing tone] 

ecrasta Well, have you ever hesitated to 
enticize our best flute players, and to declare 
whether their music 1s good or bad? Pray 
have I not the same mght to emticize your 
busts, though I cannot make mages any 
more than you can play? 

ARJILLAX. Any fool can play the flute, or 
play anythmg else, xf he practises enough, 
but sculpture 1s a creative art, not a mere 
business of whistling into a pipe The sculptor 
must have something of the godin him. From 
Ins hand comes a form which reflects a spirit 
He does not make it to please you, nor even 
to please himself, but because he must You 
must take what he gives you, or leave 1t 1f 
you are not worthy of it 

EcRASIA [scornfully] Not worthy of st! Hol! 
May I not leave 1t because 1t is not worthy of 
me? 

ARJILLAX. Of you! Hold your silly tongue, 
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you conceited humbug What do you know 
about ıt? 

ECRASIA. I know what every person of cul- 
ture knows that the business of the artist 1s 
to create beauty. Until today your works 
have been full of beauty; and I have been 
the first to point that out. 

ARJILLAA. Thank you for nothing People 
have eyes, havnt they, to see what 1s ag plain 
as the sun in the heavens without your pomt- 
ing 1t out? 

ECRASIA You were very glad to have 1t 
pointed out You did not call me a conceited 
humbug then You stifled me with caresses 
You modelled me as the genus of art presid- 
ing over the infancy of your master here 
{indicating the other sculptor}, Martellus 

MARTELLUS [a silent and meditative listener, 
shudders and shakes las head, but says nothing] 

ARJILLAX [quarrelsomely| I was taken in by 
your talk 

ecrastA. I discovered your gemus before 
anyone else did Is that true, or 1s ıt not? 

ARJILLAX Everybody knew I was an extra- 
ordinary person When I was born my beard 
was three feet long 

Ecrasia Yes, and 1t has shrunk from three 
feet to two Your gemuus seems to have been 
in the last foot of your beard, for you have 
lost both 

MARTELLUS [with @ short sardonic cachin- 
nalion) Ha! My beard was three and a half 
feet long when I was born; and a flash of 
hghtning burnt it off and killed the ancient 
who was dehvermg me Without a har on my 
chin I became the greatest sculptor in ten 
generations, 

Ecrasia And yet you come to us today 
with empty hands. We shall actually have to 
crown Arjllax here because no other sculp- 
tor is exhibiting 

acis [returning from the temple steps to behind 
the curved seat on the right of the three) Whats 
the row, Ecrasia? Why have you fallen out 
with Arpllax? 

EcRasra He has insulted us! outraged us! 
profaned his art! You know how much we 
hoped from the twelve busts he placed im the 
temple to be unveiled today. Well, go in and 
look at them. That is alt I have to say. [She 
sweeps to the curved seat, and sits down just 
where Acts ts leaning over 18} 

acis I am no great judge of sculpture 
Art is not my hne. What is wrong with the 
busts? 
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EcrasIA Wrong with them! Instead of 
bemg ideally beautiful nymphs and youths, 
they are horribly 1ealistic studies of—but I] 
really cannot bring my lips to utter it 

The Newly Born, full of curiosity, runs to the 
temple, and peeps in 

acis Oh, stow it, Ecrasia. Your lps are not 
so squeannsh as all that Studies of what? 

THE NEWLY BORN [from the temple steps] 
Ancients 

acis [surprised but not scandahged} Ancients! 

Ecrasia Yes, ancients. The one subject 
that is by the umversal consent of all con- 
noisseurs absolutely excluded from the fine 
arts [Zo drjllax] How can you defend such 
a proceeding? 

ARJILLAX If you come to that, what in- 
terest can you find in the statues of smirking 
nymphs and posturmg youths you stick up 
all over the place? 

EcrasiA You did not ask that when your 
hand was still skilful enough to model them 

ARJILLAXY Skilfull You high-nosed idiot, I 
could turn such things out by the score with 
my eyes bandaged and one hand tied behind 
me But what use would they be? They would 
bore me; and they would bore you if you had 
any sense Go in and look at my busts Look 
at them again and yet again until you re- 
ceive the full impression of the intensity of 
mind that is stamped on them; and then go 
back to the pretty-pretty confectionery you 
call sculpture, and see whether you can en- 
dure its vapid emptiness [He mounts the altar 
tmpetuously] Listen to me, all of you; and do 
you, Ecrasia, be silent of you are capable of 
silence. 

ecraSsIA Silence is the most perfect ex- 
pression of scorn Scorn! That 1s what I feel 
for your revolting busts, 

ARJILLAX Fool the busts are only the be- 
ginning of a mighty design. Listen, 

acis Go ahead, old sport We are hstening. 

Martellus stretches hemself on the sward beside 
the aliar The Newly Born sits on the temple 
steps nith her chin on her hands, ready to devour 
the first oration she has ever heard. The rest sit 
or stand at ease, 

ARJILLAX. In the records which generahons 
of children have rescued from the stupid 
neglect of the ancients, there has come down 
to us a fable which, hke many fables, 1s not a 
thing that was done ın the past, but a thing 
that 1s to be done in the future. It 1s a legend 
of a supernatural being called the Archangel 
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THE NEWLY BORN [flings her arms round hts 
neck and kisses hum enthusiastically) 
MARTELLUS [reses; carries her to the curved 


_ bench on hus left, deposits her beside Strephon as 


if she were hus overcoat, and continues nithout 
the least change of tone] Shape it as you will, 
marble remains marble, and the gravenimage 
an idol. As I have broken my idols, and cast 
away my chisel and modelling tools, so will 
you too break these busts of yours. 

ARJILLAX Never. 

MARTELLUS, Wait, my friend I do not come 
empty-handed today, as you magined On 
the contrary, I bring with me such a work 
of art as you have never seen, and an 
artist who has surpassed both you and me 
further than we have surpassed all our com- 
petitors 7 

ecrasia Impossible. The greatest things 
in art can never be surpassed 

ArzrLLAx Who 1s this paragon whom you 
declare greater than I? 

MARTELLUS I declare hım greater than 
myself, Arpllax 

ARJILLAX [frowning] I understand. Sooner 
than not drown me, you are willing to clasp 
me round the waist and jump overboard 
with me 

acis Oh, stop squabbhing That 1s the 
worst of you artists. You are always in httle 
squabbling chques; and the worst chques are 
those which consist of one man Who 1s this 
new fellow you are throwing ın one another’s 
teeth? 

ARJULAX Ask Martellus. do not ask me 
I know nothing of him [He leaves Martellus, 
and sits down beside Ecrasza, on her left). 

MARTELLUS You know him quite well 
Pygmahon 

ECRASIA [tzdignantly] Pygmahon! That soul- 
less creature! A scientist! A laboratory per- 
son! 

ARJILLAX. Pygmahon produce a work of 
art! You have lost your artistic senses. The 
man 1s utterly incapable of modelling a 
thumb nail, let alone a human figue. 

MARTELLUS That does not matter. I have 
done the modelling for him 

aRsiLLAx What on earth do you mean? 

MARTELLUS [calling] Pygmahon. come forth 

Pygmalion, a square-fingered youth mth his 
face laid out 1n horizontal blocks, and a perpetual 
smile of eager benevolent interest tn everything, 
and expectation of equal interest from everybody 
else, comes from the temple to the centre of the 
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group, who regard him for the most part with 
dismay, as dreading that he mill bore them 
Ecrasia ts openly contemptuous 

MARTELLUS. Friends ıt ıs unfortunate that 
Pygmalon 1s constitutionally meapable of 
exhibiting anythmg without first giving a 
lecture about 1t to explain it; but I promise 
you that if you will be patient he will shew 
you the two most wonderful works of art in 
the world, and that they will contan some 
of my own very best workmanship. Let me 
add that they will spire a loathing that 
will cure you of the lunacy of art for ever 
[He sits down next the Newly Born, who pouts 
and turns a very cold right shoulder to him, a 
demonstration utterly lost on him). 

Pygmalion, mith the smile of a simpleton, and 
the eager confidence of a fanatical screnisst, 
climbs awkwardly on to the altar They prepare 
Sor the worst. 

PYGMALION My frends I will omt the 
algebra— 

acis Thank God! 

PYGMALION [contenu:ng|—because Martellus 
has made me promise to do so To come to 
the point, I have succeeded m making arti- 
ficial human beings Real lve ones, I mean. 

INcREDULOUS vorcEs Oh, come! Tell us 
another Really, Pyg! Get out You havnt 
What a he! 

PYGMALION. I tell you I have. I will shew 
them to you It has been done before One 
of the very oldest documents we possess 
mentions a tradition of a biologist who ex- 
tracted certain unspecified minerals from 
the earth and, as it quamtly expresses 
it, “breathed into their nostrils the breath of 
hfe’ This 1s the only tiaditon from the 
primitive ages which we can regard as really 
scientific There are later documents which 
specify the minerals with great precision, 
even to ther atomic weights; but they are 
utterly unscientific, because they overlook 
the element of hfe which makes all the 
difference between a mere mixture of salts 
and gases and a hving orgamsm These 
mixtures were made over and over again in 
the crude laboratories of the Suilly-Clever 
Ages, but nothing came of them until the 
ingredient which the old chronicler called the 
breath of lıfe was added by this very remark- 
able early experimenter In my view he was 
the founder of biological science 

ARJILLAX Is that all we know about him? It 
doesnt amount to very much, does it? 
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PYGMALION There are some fragments of 
pictures and documents which represent him 
as walking in a garden and advising people 
to cultivate their gardens His name has 
come down to us in several forms One of 
them is Jove Another 1s Voltaire 

Ecrasia You are boring us to distraction 
with your Voltaire What about your human 
beings? 

ARJILLAX. Aye come to them 

PYGNALION I assure you that these details 
are intensely interesting [Cries of No! They 
are not! Come to the human beimgs! Con- 
spuez Voltaire! Cut it short, Pyg! interrupt 
hım from all sides] You will see their bear- 
ing presently I promise you I will not detam 
you long We know, we children of science, 
that the universe 1s full of forces and powers 
and energies of one kind and another The 
sap rising in a tree, the stone holding together 
in a definite crystallme structure, the thought 
of a philosopher holding his brain in form 
and operation with an inconceivably power- 
ful gmp, the urge of evolution all these 
forces can be used by us For instance, I use 
the force of gravitation when I put a stone 
on my tunic to prevent 1t bemg blown away 
when I am bathing By substituting appro- 
priate machines for the stone we have made 
not only gravitation our slave, but also 
electricity and magnetism, atomic attraction, 
repulsion, polarization, and so forth But 
hitherto the vital force has eluded us, so it 
has had to create machinery for itself It has 
created and developed bony structure of the 
requisite strength, and clothed them with 
cellular tissue of such amazing sensitiveness 
that the organs ıt forms will adapt their 
action to all the normal variations in the air 
they breathe, the food they digest, and the 
circumstances about which they have to 
think Yet, as these hve bodies, as we call 
them, are only machines after all, ıt must be 
possible to construct them mechanically 

ARJILLAX. Everything 1s possible Have you 
done 1t? that ıs the question 

PYGMALION Yes But that 1s a mere fact 
What is interesting 1s the explanation of the 
fact Forgive my saying so, but it is such a 
pity that you artists have no intellect 

Ecnasta (sententously] I do not admut that 
The artist divines by mspiration all the truths 
that the so-called scientist grubs up im his 
laboratory slowly and stupidly long after- 
wards. 
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ARJILLAX [to Ecrasta, quarrelsomely] What 
do you know about it? You are not an artist. 

acis Shut your heads, both of you Let us 
have the artifical men Trot them out, Pyg- 
malon 

PYGMALION It 1s a man and a woman, But 
I really must explain first 

ALL [groaning]!!! 

PYGMALION Yes* J— 

acis We want results, not explanations 

PYGMALION [hurt] I see I am boring you 
Not one of you takes the least interest in 
science Goodbye [He descends from the altar 
and makes for the temple] 

SEVERAL YOUTHS AND MAIDENS [rising and 
rushing to lum] No, no Dont go Dont be 
offended We want to see the artificial pair 
We will hsten We are tremendously inter- 
ested. Tell us all about it 

PYGMALION [relenting] I shall not detain yor. 
two minutes 

att Half an hour if you hke Please go on, 
Pygmahon [They rush him back to the altar, 
and hoist iam on to tt] Up you go. 

They return to ther former places 

PYGMALION As I told you, lots of attempts 
were made to produce protoplasm in the 
laboratory Why were these synthetic plasms 
as they called them, no use? 

ecrasia We are waiting for you to tell us 

THE NEWLY BoRN [modelling herself on Ecra- 
sia, and tryzng to outdo her intellectually) Clearly 
because they were dead 

pyamation Not bad for a baby, my pet 
But dead and alive are very loose terms You 
are not half as much alive as you will be in 
another month or so What was wrong with 
the synthetic protoplasm was that ıt could 
not fix and conduct the Life Force It was 
hke a wooden magnet or a hghtning con- 
ductor made of silk ıt would not take the 
current 

acis Nobody but a fool would make a 
wooden magnet, and expect it to attract 
anything 

PYGMALION He rughtıfhe were so xgnorant 
as not to be able to distngush between wood 
and soft won In those days they were vert 
ignorant of the differences between thing: 
because their methods of analysis were crud 
They mixed up messes that were so like 
protoplasm that they could not tell ihe 
difference But the difference was there, 
though ther analysis was too superficial 
and incomplete to detect ıt You must re- 
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member that these poor devils were very 
httle better than our idiots. we should never 
dream of letting one of them survive the day 
of its birth Why, the Newly Born there 
already knows by instinct many things that 
their greatest physicists could hardly arrive 
at by forty years of strenuous study. Her 
simple direct sense of space-time and quan- 
tity unconsciously solves problems which 
cost their most famous mathematicians years 
of prolonged and labonous calculations re- 
quiring such intense mental apphcation that 
they frequently forgot to breathe when en- 
gaged in them, and almost suffocated them- 
selves in consequence 

Ecrasia, Leave these obscure prehistoric 
abortions; and come back to your synthetic 
man and woman 

PYGMALION, When I undertook the task of 
making synthetic men, I did not waste my 
time on protoplasm. It was evident to me 
that if 1t were possible to make protoplasm 
in the laboratory, 1t must be equally possible 
to begm ngher up and make fully evolved 
muscular and nervous tissues, bone, and so 
forth Why make the seed when the making 
of the flower would be no greater muracle? I 
tmed thousands of combinations before I 
succeeded in producing anything that would 
fix high-potential Life Force 

ARJILLAX High what? 

PYGMALION High-po-tential The Life 
Force 1s not so simple as you think A mgh- 
potential current of 1t will turn a bit of dead 
tissue into a philosopher’s brain A low- 
potential current will reduce the same bit of 
tissue to a mass of corruption Wall you 
believe me when I tell you that, even in man 
himself, the Life Force used to shp suddenly 
down from its human level to that of afungus, 
so that men found their flesh no longer grow- 
ing as flesh, but prohferating horribly in a 
lower form which was called cancer, until the 
lower form of hfe killed the gher, and both 
perished together miserably? 

MARTELLUS Keep off the pnmutive imbes, 
Pygmahon They interest you, but they bore 
these young things 

PYGMALION I am only trying to make you 
understand There was the Life Force raging 
all round me there was I, trymg to make 
organs that would capture it as a battery 
captures electricity, and tissues that would 
conduct it and operate it It was easy enough 
to make eyes more perfect than our own, 
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and ears with a larger range of sound; but 
they could neither see nor hear, because they 
were not susceptible to the Life Force But 
1t was far worse when I discovered how to 
make them susceptible; for the first thing 
that happened was that they ceased to be 
eyes and ears and turned into heaps of 
maggots 

Ecrasia Disgusting! Please stop. 

acis If you dont want to hear, go away. 
You go ahead, Pyg. 

PYGMALION I went ahead You see, the 
lower potentials of the Life Force could 
make maggots, but not human eyes or ears 
Iimproved the tissue until ıt was susceptible 
to a lngher potential 

ARJILLAX [intensely interested] Yes, and then? 

PyamaLion Then the eyes and ears turned 
into cancers 

Ecrasia. Oh, hideous! 

PpyemaLion Not at all That was a great 
advance. It encouraged me so much that I 
put aside the eyes and ears, and made a 
brain. It wouldnt take the Life Force at all 
until I had altered its constitution a dozen 
times, but when it did, 1t took a much higher 
potential, and did not dissolve, and neither 
did the eyes and ears when I connected them 
up with the brain I was able to make a sort 
of monster: a thing without arms or legs; 
and it really and truly hved for half-an-hour. 

THE NEWLY Born Half-an-hour! What good 
was that? Why did ıt die? 

PYGMALION Its blood went wrong But I 
got that nght, and then I went ahead with a 
complete human body. arms and legs and all, 
He was my first man 

ARJILLAX Who modelled him? 

PYGMALION I did 

marTELLUS Do you mean to say you tried 
your own hand before you sent for me? 

PYGMALION. Bless you, yes, several tımes 
My first man was the ghasthest creature’ a 
more dreadful mature of horror and absur- 
dity than you who have not seen him can 
conceive. 

ARJILLAX. If you modelled him, he must 
indeed have been a spectacle. 

PYGMALION Obh, 1t was not his shape You 
see I did not mvent that I took actual 
measurements and moulds from my own 
body Sculptors do that sometimes, you 
know, though they pretend they ee 

MARTELLUS Hm! 

AnyILLix. Hah! 
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‘pyamtation He was all right to look at, 
at first, or nearly so But he behaved in the 
most appalling manner, and the subsequent 
developments were so disgusting that I really 
cannot describe them to you He seized all 
sorts of things and swallowed them He 
drank every fluid m the laboratory I tried 
to explain to him that he must take nothing 
that he could not digest and assimilate com- 
pletely, but of course he could not under- 
stand me He assimilated a httle of what he 
swallowed, but the process left horrible 
residues which he had no means of getting 
nid of His bload turned to poison, and he 
perished im torments, howling I then per 
ceived that I had produced a prehistoric 
man, for there are certan traces im our 
own bodies of arrangements which enabled 
the earler forms of mankind to renew their 
bodies by swallowing flesh and grains and 
vegetables and all sorts of unnatural and 
hideous foods, and gettmg nd of what they 
could not digest. 

Ecrasia But what a pity he died! What a 
ghmpse of the past we have lost! He could 
have told us stones of the Golden Age 

PYGMALION Not he He was a most 
dangerous beast He was afraid of me, and 
actually tmed to lull me by snatching up 
things and stniang at me with them I had 
to give him two or three pretty severe 
shocks before I convinced him that he was 
at my mercy 

THE NEWLY BORN Why did you not make a 
woman mstead of a man? She would have 
known how to behave herself 

MARTELLUS Why did you not make a man 
and a woman? Their children would have 
been teresting 

PYGMALION I imtended to make a woman, 
but after my experience with the man it was 
out of the question 

Ecrasta Pray why? 

PYGMALION Well, it 13 difficult to explain 
1f you have not studied prehistorie methods 
of reproduction You see the only sort of men 
and women I could make were men and 
women just like us as far as their bodies were 
concerned That was how I killed the poor 
beast of a man I hadnt provided for his 
hornble prehistoric methods of feeding hım- 
self Suppose the woman had reproduced in 
some prelnstoric way mstead of beng ovi- 
parous as we are? She couldnt have done it 
with a modern female body Besides the 
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experiment mught have been painful. 
ecrasia Then you have nothing to shew 
us at all? 

PYGMALION Oh yes I have I am not so 
easily beaten as that I set to work again for 
months to find out how to make a digestive 
system that would deal with waste products 
and a reproductive system capable of internal 
nourishment and incubation 

Ecrasta Why did you not find out how to 
make them hhe us? 

STREPHON [crying out in his grief for the first 
itme] Why did you not mahe a woman whom 
you could love? That was the secret you 
needed. 

THE NEWLY BORN Oh yes, How true! How 
great of you, darbng Strephon! [She kisses 
Atm tmpulsively} 

STREPRON [passionately] Let me alone 

MARTELLUS Control your reflexes, child. 

THE NEWLY BORN My what! 

MARTELLUS Your reflexes The things you 
do without thmlang Pygmalion 1s going to 
shew you a pair of human creatures who are 
all reflexes and nothing else Take warmng 
by them 

THE NEWLY BORN But wont they be alive, 
hke us? 

PYGMALION That ıs a very difficult question 
to answer, my dear I confess I thought at 
first I had created hying creatures, but 
Martellus declares they are only automata. 
But then Martellus 1s a mystie J am a man 
of science He draws a hne between an auto- 
maton and a hving organism I cannot draw 
that hne to my own satisfaction 

MARTELLUS Your artificial men have no 
self-control They only respond to stimul 
from without. 

PYGMALION But they are conscious I have 
taught them to talk and read, and now they 
tell hes That 1s so very hfehke 

MARTELLUS Not at all If they were alve 
they would tell the truth You can provoke 
them to tell any silly he, and you can foresee 
exactly the sort of he they will tell. Give 
them a chp below the knee, and they will 
jerk their foot forward Give them a chp m 
their appetities or vanities or any of ther 
lusts and greeds, and they will boast and he, 
and affirm and deny, and hate and love with- 
out the slightest regard to the facts that are 
stamng them im the face, or to their own 
obvious hmitatons That proves that they 
are automata 
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PYGMALION [unconvinced] I know, dear old 
chap; but there really 1s some evidence that 
we are descended from creatures quite as 
limited and absurd as these After all, the 
baby there 1s three-quarters an automaton. 
Look at the way she has been going on! 

THE NEWLY BORN [:nd:gnantly| What do you 
mean? How have I been going on? 

ecrasia If they have no regard for truth, 
they can have no real vitality. 

PYGMALION Truth 1s sometimes so artaficial. 
so relative, as we say in the scientific world, 
that it 1s very hard to feel quite sure that 
what 1s false and even ridiculous to us may 
not be true to them 

Ecrasta I ask you agam, why did you not 
make them hke us? Would any true artist 
be content with less than the best? 

PYGMALION. I couldnt I tried. I faled I am 
convinced that what I am about to shew you 
is the very nghest hving organism that can 
be produced in the laboratory. The best 
tissues we can manufacture will not take as 
high potentials as the natural product: that 
is where Nature beats us. You dont seem to 
understand, any of you, what an enormous 
triumph 2t was to produce consciousness at all 

acts Cut the cackle; and come to the 
synthetic couple 

SEVERAL YOUTHS AND MAIDENS Yes, yes No 
more talking Let us have them Dry up, 
Pyg, and fetch them along Come on out 
with them! The synthetic couple. the syn- 
thetic couple. 

PYGMALION [waving his hands to appease 
them] Very well, very well Wall you please 
whistle for them? They respond to the 
stimulus of a whistle. 

All who can, whistle lhe streetboys 

EcRASIA [makes a wry face and puts her 
Jingers in her ears}! 

py@mation Sh-sh-sh! Thats enough: thats 
enough thats enough [Silence] Now let us 
have some music A dance tune. Not too fast 

The flutists play a quiet dance 

MARTELLUS Prepare yourselves for some- 
thing ghastly. 

Two figures, a man and woman of noble 
appearance, beautifully modelled and splendidly 
atkred, emerge hand in hand from the temple 
Seeing that all eyes are fized on them, they halt 
on the steps, smiling mth gratified vanity The 
woman ıs on ihe man’s left 

PYGMALION [rubbing his hands mith the purring 
saltsfaction of a creator} This way, please. 
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The Figures advance condescendingly and pose 
themselves centrally between the curved seats 

PYGMALION. Now 1f you will be so good as to 
oblige us wıth a httle somethng You dance 
so beauùfully, you know. [He sits down next 
Martellus, and whispers to him] It 1s extra- 
ordinary how sensitive they are to the stimu- 
lus of flattery 

The Figures, with a gracious ar, dance 
pompously, but very passably. dt the close they 
bow to one another 

ON ALL HANDS [clapping] Bravo! Thank you. 
Wonderful! Splendid Perfect 

The Figures acknowledge the applause in an 
obvious conditon of swelled head. 

THE NEWLY BORN Can they make love? 

PYGMALION Yes they can respond to every 
stimulus They have all the reflexes Put your 
arm round the man’s neck, and he will put 
his arm round your body He cannot help it 

THE FEMALE FIGURE [ frowning) Round mne, 
you mean 

PYGMALION Yours, too, of course, 1f the 
stımulus comes from you 

EcRasIa Cannot he do anything onginal? 

PYGMALION No But then, you know, I do 
not admit that any of us can do anything 
really original, though Martellus thinks we 
can 

acis Can he answer a question? 

PYGMALION Oh yes A question is a stimu- 
lus, you know Ask him one 

acis {to the Male Figure] What do you think 
of what you see around you? Of us, for 
instance, and our ways and doings? 

THE MALE FIGURE J have not seen the news- 
paper today 

THE FEMALE FIGURE How can you expect 
my husband to know what to think of you if 
you give him his breakfast without his paper? 

MARTELLUS. You see. He is a mere auto- 
maton 

THE NEWLY BORN. I dont think I should hke 
him to put his arm round my neck I dont 
hke them [The Male Figure looks offended, 
and the Female jealous} Ob, I thought they 
couldnt understand Have they feelings? 

PYGMALION Ofcourse they have. I tell you 
they have all the reflexes. 

THE NEWLY BORN. But feelngs are not 
reflexes 

PYGMALION. They are sensations When the 
rays of hght enter thew eyes and make a 
picture on their retinas, ther brams become 
conscious of the picture and they act accord- 
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MARTELLUs (contemplating the Figures} Just 
look at these two devils I modelled them 
out of the stuff Pygmalon made for them 
They are masterpieces of art And see what 
they have done! Does that convince you of 
the value of art, Arjilax? 

strePHON, They look dangerous. Keep 
away from them 

ecrasta No need to tell us that, Strephon 
Pf! They poison the aur. 

THE MALE FIGURE Beware, woman The 
wrath of Ozymandias strikes hke hghtmng 

THE FEMALE FIGURE You just say that agam 
if you dare, you filthy creature 

acis What are you going to do with them, 
Martellus? You are responsible for them, 
now that Pygmahon has gone 

MARTELL, If they were marble ıt would 
be simple enough I could smash them As it 
is, how am I to kill them without making a 
hornble mess? 

THE MALE FIGURE [posing heroically] Ha! [He 
declarms| 

Come one* come all. this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I 

THE FEMALE FIGURE [ fondly] My man! My 
hero husband! I am proud of you Ilove you 

MARTELLUS. We must send out a message 
for an ancient 

acis. Need we bother an ancient about 
such a tnfle? It will take less than half a 
second to reduce our poor Pygmalion to a 
pinch of dust Why no calcime the two along 
with him? 

MARTELLUS No: the two automata are 
trifles; but the use of our powers of destruc- 
tion is never a trifle I had rather have the 
case judged 

The He-Ancient emerges from the grove The 
Figures are panic-strichen 

THE HE-ANCIENT [mildly] Am I wanted? I 
feel called [Seeing the body of Pygmalion, and 
ammedialely takıng a sterner tone} What! A 
child lost! A hfe wasted! How has ths 
happened? 

THE FEMALE FIGURE [ frantically} I didnt do 
it It was not me. May I be struck dead if I 
touched him! It was he [pointing to the Male 
Figure] 

ALL [amazed at the le} Oh! 

THE MALE Figure Liar, You bithim Every- 
one here saw you do ıt. 

THE HE-aNCIENT. Silence [Gong betmeen the 


Figures) Who made these two loathsome 
dolls? 
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THE MALE FIGURE [trying to assert himself 
nith has knees knocking| My name 1s Ozyman- 
dias, king of — z 

THE HE-ANCIENT [zih a contemptuous gesture] 
Pooh! 

THE MALE Figure [falling on his knees] Ob 
dont, sir Dont. She didit, sir, indeed she did 

THE FEMALE FiauRE [howling lamentably} 
Boohoo! oo! ooh! 

THE HE-ANCIENT. Silence, I say 

He knocks the Male Automaton upright by a 
very lght flip under the chin, The Female Auto- 
maton hardly dares to sob. The immortals con- 
template them with shame and loathing The 
She-Anctent comes from the trees opposite the 
temple 

THE SHE-ANCIENT, Somebody wants me 
What is the matter? [She comes to the left hand 
of the Female Figitre, not seeing the body of Pyg- 
maton] Pf! [Severely] You have been malang 
dolls. You must not they are not only dis- 
gusting. they are dangerous. 

THE FEMALE FIGURE [snavelling piteously| I’m 
not a doll, mam. I’m only poor Cleopatra- 
Semiramis, queen of queens [Covering her 
fase mith her hands) Oh, dont look at me like 
that, mam I meant no harm He hurt me 
indeed he did. 

THE HE-ANCIENT The creature has killed 
that poor youth 

THE SHE-ANCIENT [seeng the body of Pyg- 

alon] What! This clever child, who pro- 

sed so well! 

THE FEMALE FIGURE He made me. I had 
as much right to lull him as he had to make 

e And how was I to know that a little thng 
like that would kill him? I shouldnt die if he 
cut off my arm or leg 

Ecrasia, What nonsense! 

MARTELLUS. It may not be nonsense, I dare- 
say 1f you cut off her leg she would grow an- 
other, hke the lobsters and the httle lizards 

THE HE-ANciENT Did this dead boy make 
these two things? 

MARTELLUS He made them in his labora- 
tory. I moulded their hmbs [ am sorry I 
was thoughtless: I did not foresee that they 
would kill and pretend to be persons they 
were not, and declare things that were false, 
and wish evi). I thought they would be merely 
mechanical fools 

THE MALE FIGURE Do you blame us for our 
human nature? 

THE FEMALE FIGURE We are flesh and blood 
and not angels. 
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THE MALE FIGURE Have you no hearts? 

angyiwax They are mad as well as mis- 
chevous May we not destroy them? 

sTREPHON We abhor them 

THE NEWLY BORN We loathe them 

ecrasia They are noisome 

acis I dont want to be hard on the poor 
devils; but they are makmg me feel uneasy 
i my inside I never had such o sensation 
before 

MARTELLUS, I took a lot of trouble with 
them But as far as I am concerned, destroy 
them by all means. I loathed them from 
the beginmng 

ALL Yes, yes we all loathe them Let us 
caleme them 

THE FEMALE FIGURE Oh, dont be so cruel 
I’m not fit to die I will never bite anyone 
agom. I will tel the truth Irall do good Is 
it my fault of I was not made 
hım, but spare me 

THE MALE FIGURE No! Ihave do 
she has Kill her if you hke you\have no 
nght to kill me 

THE NEWLY BorN Do you hear thatAThey 
want to have one another hulled. 

ansittax Monstrous! K3ll them both 

THE HE-ANCIENT Silence These things are 
mere automata they cannot help shrinking 
from death at any cost You see that they 
have no self-control, and are merely shud- 
denng through a series of reflexes Let us s&e 
whether we cannot put a httle more hfe int 
them [He takes the Male Figure by the handl, 
and places ius disengaged hand on its he 
Now hsten One of you two 1s to be destroyeld 
Which of you shall 1t be? 

THE MALE FIGURE [after a slight “ie 






during which has eyes are fixed on the /He- 
Ancient} Spare her, and lall me 

STREPHON Thats better 

THE NEWLY BORN Much better f 

THE SHE-ANCIENT [handing the Femald Auto- 
maton ın the same manner} Which of yo shall 
we kill? ` 

THE FEMALE FIGURE. Kall us both How 
could ether of us hve without the other? 

EcrasiA The woman 1s more sensible than 
the man a 

The Anctents release the Automata 

THE MALE FIGURE [ sinking to the ground] I am 
discouraged. Life 1s too heavy a burden 

THE PEMALE FIGURE [collapsing] I am dying 
I am glad, I am afrad to live 

THE NEWLY BORN I think 1t would be nice 
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to give the poor things a httle music 

ARJILLAX Why? 

TIE NEWLY BoRN I dontknow Butit would 

The Musicians play 

THE FEMALE FIGURE Ozymandias do you 
hear that? [She rises on her knees and looke 
rapily inio space) Queen of queens! [She dres] 

THE MALE FIGURE [crawhng feebly towards 
her until he reaches her hand] I knew I was 
really aking of kings [To the others} Musions, 
farewell we are going to our thrones [He 
dees] 

The music stops There is dead stlence for a 
moment 

THE NEWLY born That was funny 

sTREPHON It was Even the Ancients are 
smiling 

THE NEWLY Bonn Just a little 

THE SHR-ANCIENT [gutchly recovering her 
grave and peremptory manner] Take these two 
abommations away to Pygmalion’s labora- 
tory, and destroy them with the rest of the 
laboratory refuse [Some of them move fo obey] 
Take care do not touch their flesh it 1s 
noxious hft them by their robes Carry Pyg- 
mahon into the temple; and dispose of his 
remains in the usual way 

The three bodies are carried out as directed, 
Pygmaton into the temple by his bare arms and 
legs, and the tro Figures through the grove by 
their clothes Martellus superintends the removal 
of the Figures, dais that of Pygmahon Ecrasa, 
Arpillax, Strephon, and the Newly Born sit dawn 
as before, but on contrary benches, so thai 
Strephon and the Newly Born now face the grove, 
and Ecrana and Arpllax the temple The 
Ancients remain standing at the altar 

crasta [as she sits down] Oh for a breeze 
from the hulls! 

strePpHon Or the wind from the sea at the 
turn of the nde! 

THE NEWLY BORN I want some clean air 

THE HE-ANCIENT The air will be clean in a 
moment This doll flesh that children make 
decomposes quichly at best, but when it is 
shaken by such passions as the creatures are 
capable of, ıt breaks up at once and becomes 
hormbly tamted. 

THE SHE-ANCIENT Let it be a lesson to you 
all to be content with hfeless toys, and not 
attempt to make hving ones What would 
you thnk of us ancients if we made toys of 
you children? 

THE NEWLY BORN {coazrigly] Why do you 
not make toys of us? Then you would play 
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with us; and that would be very nice 

THE SHE-ANCIENT It would not amuse us 
When you play with one another you play 
with your bodies, and that makes you supple 
and strong, but if we played with you we 
should play with your minds, and perhaps 
deform them. 

sTREPHON. You are a ghastly lot, you 
ancients. I shall kill myself when I am four 
years old What do you lve for? 


THE HE-ANCIENT You will find out when- 


you grow up You will not loll yourself. 

stREPHON. If you make me believe that, I 
shall kall myself now. 

THE NEWLY Born, Ob no. I want you I love 

ou. 
A STREPHON I love someone else And she 
has gone old, old Lost to me for ever 

THE HE-ANCIENT How old? 

STREPHON You saw her when you barged 
into us as we were dancing She 1s four 

THE NEWLY BoRN How I should have hated 
her twenty minutes ago! But I have grown 
out of that now 

THE HE-ANCIENT. Good That hatred 1s 
called jealousy, the worst of our childish 
complaints ` 

Martellus, dusting hus hands and puffing, re- 
turns from the grove 

MARTELLUS. Ouf! [He sits down next the 
Newly Born\ That job’s fimshed 

ARJILLAX Ancients. I should hke to make a 
few studies of you. Not portraits, of course. I 
shall ideahze you a httle I have come to the 
conclusion that you ancients are the most 
interesting subjects after all. 

MaRTELLUS What! Have those two horrors, 
whose ashes I have just deposited with 
pecubar pleasure m poor Pygmahon’s dust- 
bm, not cured you of this silly mage-making? 

ARJILLAX. Why did you model them as 
young things, you fool? If Pygmahon had 
come to me, I should have made ancients of 
them for him Not that I should have modelled 
them any better I have always said that no 
one can beat you at your best as far as hand- 
work is concerned. But this job requred 
brains That is where I should have come in 

MARTELLUS. Well, my brany boy, you are 
welcome to try your hand There are two of 
Pygmahon’s pupils at the laboratory who 
helped him to manufacture the bones and 
tissues and all the rest of it. They can turn 
out 2 couple of new automatons, and you can 
model them as ancients if this venerable pair 
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will sit for you, 

Ecrasta [decisively] No. No more automata 
They are too disgusting 

acis [returning from the temple] Well, thats 
done Poor old Pyg! 

ecrasta. Only fancy, Acis! Arjillax wants 
to make more of those abominable things, 
and to destroy even their artistic character 
by making ancients of them 

THE NEWLY BORN You wont sit for them, 
will you? Please dont. 

THE HE-ANCIENT Children, hsten 

acis [striding down. the steps to the bench and 
seating himself next Ecrasıa) What! Even the 
Ancient wants to make a speech! Give ıt 
mouth, O Sage 

strePHON For heaven’s sake dont tell us 
that the earth was once mhabited by Ozy- 
mandiases and Cleopatras. Lifeishard enough 
for us as 1t 1s 

THE HE-ANCIENT Life ıs not meant to be 
easy, wy child, but take courage it can be 
delightful. What I wanted to tell you 1s that 
ever since men existed, children have played 
with dolls. 

Ecrasia You keep using that word. What 
are dolls, pray? 

THE SHE-ANCIENT What you call works of 
art. Images We call them dolls 

f x. Justso You have no sense of art; 
ahd you mstnchyely msult 1t. 

THE HE-ANCIENT Children have been known 

make dolls out of rags, and to caress them 
with the deepest fondness. 

THE SHE-ANCIENT. Eight centuries ago, 
when I was a child, I made a rag doll. The 
rag doll is the dearest of all. 

THE NEWLY BORN [eagerly interested) Ob! 
Have you got it still? 

THE SHE-ANCIENT. I kept 1t a full week. 

Ecrasia Even in your childhood, then, you 
did not understand high art, and adored your 
own amateur crudities 

THE SHE-ANCIENT How old are you? 

Ecrasia, Eight months 

THE SHE-ANCIENT. When you have lived as 
long as I have— 

ECRASIA (tnterrupting rudely] I shall worship 
rag dolls, perhaps Thank heaven, I am still 
mm my prime 

THE HE-ANCIENT You are still capable of 
thanking, though you do not know what you 
thank. You are a thanking httle animal, a 
blaming httle animal, a— 

acis A gushing httle ammal. 
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ARJILLAX And, as she thinks, an artistic 
httle anımal 

ECRASIA [nettled] I am an anmated bemg 
with a reasonable soul and human ftesh sub- 
sisting If your Automata had been properly 
ammated, Martellus, they would have been 
more successful 

THE SHE-ANCIENT. That ıs where you are 
wrong, my child If those two loathsome 
things had been rag dolls, they would have 
been amusing and lovable The Newly Born 
here would have played with them, and you 
would all have laughed and played with 
them too until you had torn them to pieces, 
and then you would have laughed more than 
ever 

THE NEWLY BoRN Of course we should Isnt 
that funny? 

THE HE-ANCIENT When a thing is funny, 
search 1t for a hidden truth \ 

STREPHON Yes, and take all the fun out of 






it. 

THE SHE-ANCIENT Do not be so embittered 
because your sweetheart has outgrown her 
love for you The Newly Born will make 
amends 

THE NEWLY BORN Oh yes I will be more 
than she could ever have been 

sTREPHON Pshal Jealous! 

THE NEWLY BORN Oh no I have grown out 
ofthat Ilove her now because she loved yop, 
and because you love her 

THE HE-ANCIENT That 1s the next stag’ 
You are getting on very nicely, my child 

MARTELLUS Come! what 1s the truth thpt 
was hidden in the rag doll? 

THE HE-ANCIENT Well, consider why you af 
not content with the rag doll, and must ie 
something more closely resembhng a yal 
hving creature As you grow up you mpke 
mages and paint pictures Those of you §vho 
cannot do that make stones about imaginary 
dolls Or you dress yourselves up as dolls and 
act plays about them 

THE 8HE-ANCIENT And, to deceive yourself 
the more completely, you take them so very 
very seriously that Ecrasia here declares that 
the making of dolls 1s the hohest work of 
creation, and the words you put mto the 
mouths of dolls the sacredest of scriptures 
and the noblest of utterances 

ecrasta ‘Tush! 

agsiLtax Tosh! 

THE SHE-ANCIENT Yet the more beautful 
they become the further they retreat from 
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you You cannot caress them as you caress 
the rag doll. You cannot cry for them when 
they are broken or lost, or when you pretend 
they have been unkind to you, as you could 
when you played with rag dolls 

THE HE-ANCIENT At last, like Pygmalion, 
you demand from your dolls the final per- 
fection of resemblance to hfe They must 
move and speak. 

THE SHE-ANCIENT They must love and hate 

THE HE-ANCIENT They must think that 
they think 

THE SHE-ANCIENT They must have soft flesh 
and warm blood 

THE HE-ANCIENT And then, when you have 
achieved this as Pygmalion did, when the 
marble masterpiece is dethroned by the 
automaton and the homo by the homunculus, 
when the body and the brain, the reasonable 
soul and human flesh subsisting, a3 Ecrasia 
says, stand before you unmasked as mere 
machinery, and your impulses are shewn to 
be nothing but reflexes, you are filled with 
horror and loathing, and would give worlds 
to be young enough to play with your rag 
doll again, since every step away from ıt has 
been a step away from love and happiness 
Is ıt not true? 

THE SHE-ANCIENT Speak, Martellus you 
who have travelled the whole path 

MARTELLUS It 1s true With fierce joy I 
turned a temperature of a million degrees on 
those two things I had modelled, and saw 
them vanish in an stant into moffensive dust. 

THE SHE-ANCIENT Speak, Arjillax you who 
have advanced from imitating the hghtly 
hving child to the mtensely hving ancient 
Is it true, so far? 

ARIILLAX It1g partly true I cannot pretend 
to be satisfied now with modelling pretty 
children 

THEHE-ANCIENT And you, Ecrasia‘youchng 
to your Inghly artiste dolls as the noblest 
projections of the Life Force, do you not? 

ecrasia Without art, the crudeness of 
reahty would make the world unbearable 

THE NEWLY BORN [anticipating the She-An- 
cient, who 1s evrdently gong to challenge her] 
Now you are coming to me, because I am the 
latest arrival But I dont understand your 
art and your dolls at all I want to caress my 
darhng Strephon, not to play with dolls 

acis I am in my fourth year, and I have 
got on very well without your dolls I bad 
rather walk up a mountam and down again 
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than look at all the statues Martellus and 
Arpllax ever made You prefer a statue to 
an automaton, and a rag doll to a statue So 
do I, but I prefer a man to a rag doll. Give 
me frends, not dolls 

THE HE-ANCIENT Yet I have seen you walk- 
ing over the mountams alone. Have you not 
found your best friend m yourself? 

acis What are you driving at, old one? 
What does all this lead to? . 

THE HE-ANCIENT. It leads, young man, to 
the truth that you can create nothmg but 
yourself 

acis [musing] I can create nothing but my- 
self Ecrasıa you are clever. Do you under- 
stand 1t? I dont 

EcRASIA It 1s as easy to understand as any 
other 1gnorant error. What artist 1s as great 
as his own works? He cancreate masterpieces; 
but he cannot mmprove the shape of his own 
nose 

acis There! What have you to say to that, 
old one? 

THE HE-ANcIENT. He can alter the shape of 
his own soul. He could alter the shape of his 
nose if the difference between a turned-up 
nose and a turned-down one were worth the 
effort One does not face the throes of crea- 
tion for trifles 

acıs What have you tosay to that, Ecrasia? 

Ecrasia I say that uf the ancients had 
thoroughly grasped the theory of fine art 
they would understand that the difference 
between a beautiful nose and an ugly one 1s 
of supreme importance that it 1s indeed the 
only thing that matters. 

THESHE-ANCIENT Thatis, they would under- 
stand something they could not believe, and 
that you do not believe 

acis. Just so, mam Art is not honest that 
is why I never could stand much of it It 18 
all make-beheve Ecrasia never really says 
things she only rattles her teeth in her 
mouth. 

Ecrasia Acis: you are rude 

acis You mean that I wont play the game 

of make-beheve. Well, I dont ask you to 
play ıt with me; so why should you expect 
me to play it with you? 
_ ECRASIA. You have no right to say that I 
am not sincere. I have found a happiness ın 
art that real hfe has never given me. I am 
mtensely in earnest about art There 1s a 
magic and mystery in art that you know 
nothing of. 
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THE SHE-ANCIENT. Yes, child art is the 
magic mirror you make to reflect your m- 
vistble dreams 1n visible pictures You use a 
glass mirror to see your face, you use works 
of art to see your soul But we who are older 
use neither glass murrors nor works of art. 
We have a direct sense of hfe. When you 
gam that you will put aside your murrors and 
statues, your toys and your dolls, 

THE HE-ANCIENT Yet we too have our toys 
and our dolls That 1s the trouble of the 
ancients 

ARJILLAA. What! The ancients have their 
troubles! It ıs the first time I ever heard one 
of them confess it. 

THE HE-ANCIENT. Look at us Look at me. 
This is my body, my blood, my brain; but ıt 
is not me I am the eternal hfe, the perpetual 
resurrection; but [striking his body} this struc- 
ture, this orgamsm, ths makeshift, can be 
made by a boy in a laboratory, and 1s held 
back from dissolution only by my use of 1t. 
Worse stil, ıt can be broken by a shp of the 
foot, drowned by a cramp ım the stomach, 
destroyed by a flash from the clouds. Sooner 
or later, 1ts destruction ıs certam. 

THE SHE-ANCIENT. Yes, this body 1s the last 
doll to be discarded When I was a cluld, 
Ecrasia, I, too, was an artist, hke your sculp- 
tor fmends there, striving to create perfec- 
tion m things outside myself. I made statues: 
I painted pictures: I tmed to worship them 

‘\THE HE-ANCIENT. I had no such skill; but I, 
hke Acis, sought perfection m frends, in 
lovers, mm nature, in things outside myself 
Alas! I could not create it. I could only 
ivragine it. 

THE sEA-ANCIENT I, hke Aryillax, found out 
that my statues of bodily beauty were no 
longer even beautiful to me, and I pressed 
on and made statues and pictures of men 
and women of gemus, hke those in the old 
fable of Michael Angelo Like Martellus, I 
smashed them when I saw that there was no 
life in them. that they were so dead that they 
would not even dissolve as a dead body does. 

THE HE-ANCcIENT, And I, hke Acis, ceased 
to walk over the mountains with my frends, 
and walked alone, for I found that I had 
creative power over myself but none over my 
friends And then I ceased to walk on the 
mountains; for I saw that the mountains 
were dead. 

acis [protesting vehemently] No I grant you 
about the frends perhaps, but the mountains 
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are still the mountains, each with its name, 
its individuahty, its upstanding strength and 
majesty, its beanty— 

gcrasia. What! Acis among the rhapsodists! 

THE HE-ANCIENT Mere metaphor, my poor 
boy the mountams are corpses 

ALL THE YOUNG {repelled} Oh! 

THE HE-ANCIENT Yes In the hardpressed 
heart of the earth, where the inconceivable 
heat of the sun still glows, the stone lives in 
fierce atomie convulsion, as we hve in our 
slower way When 21t18 cast out to the surface 
1t dies kke a deep-sea fish what you see 1s 
only its cold dead body We have tapped that 
central heat as prehistoric man tapped water 
springs, but nothing has come up alive from 
those flaming depths your landscapes, your 
mountains, are only the world’s cast skins and 
decaying teeth on which we hive hke microbes 

ecrasiA Ancient: you blaspheme against 
Nature and against Man 

THE sHE-ANcIENT Child, child, how much 
enthusiasm will you have for man when you 
have endured eight centunes of hm, as I 
have, and seen him perish by an empty mis- 
chance that 1s yet a certainty? When I dis- 
carded my dolls as he discarded his friends 
and his mountains, 1t was to myself I turned 
as to the final realty Here, and here alone, 
I could shape and create When my arm was 
weak and I willed 1t to be strong, I could 
create a roll of muscle on it, and when I 
understood that, I understood that I could 
without any greater miracle give myself ten 
arms and three heads 

THE HE-ANCIENT I also came to understand 
such miracles For fifty years I sat contem- 
plating this power m myself and concentrat- 
ing my will. 

THE SHE-ANCIENT So did I, and for five 
more years I made myself into alt sorts of 
fantastic monsters I walked upon a dozen 
legs I worked with twenty hands and a hun- 
dred fingers. I looked to the four quarters 
of the compass with eight eyes out of four 
heads Children fled in amazement from me 
until I had te hide myself from them, and 
the anments, who had forgotten how to laugh, 
smiled grimly when they passed 

THE HE-ANcIENT We have all committed 
these follies You will all commit them 

THE NEWLY BoRN Oh, do grow a lot of arms 
and legs and heads for us It would be so 
funny 

THE HE-ANCIENT My child I am just as 
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well as Tam I would nat lift my finger now 
to have a thousand heads 

THE SHE-ANCIENT. But what would I not 
give to have no head at all? 

ALL THE YOUNG Whats that? No head at all? 
Why? How? 

THE HE-ANCIENT Can you not understand? 

ALL THE YOUNG [shaking their heads} No 

THE SHE-ANCIENT. One day, when I was 
tured of learning to walk forward with some 
of my feet and backwards with others and 
sideways with the rest all at once, I sat ona 
rock with my four chins resting on four of my 
palms, and four of my elbows resting on four 
of my knees And suddenly ıt came into my 
mind that tlus monstrous machinery of heads 
and hmbs was no more me than my statues 
had been me, and that it was only an auto- 
maton that I had enslaved 

MARTELLUS Enslaved? Whatdoesthatmean? 

THE sHE-ANCIENT A thing that must do 
what you command 1t 1s a slave, and its com- 
mander 13 its master These are words you 
will learn when your turn comes 

THE HE-ANcIENT You will also learn that 
when the master has come to do everything 
through the slave, the slave becomes his 
master, smce he cannot hve without him 

THE SHE-ANCIENT And so I percerved that 
I had made myself the slave of a slave 

THE HE-aNcIENT When we discovered that, 
we shed our superfluous heads and legs and 
arms until we had our old shapes again, and 
no longer startled the children 

THE SHE-ANCIENT But still I am the slave 
of this slave, my body How am I to be de- 
livered from 1t? 

THE HE-ANCIENT That, children, 1s the 
trouble of the ancients For whilst we are 
hed to this tyrannous body we are subject 
to sts death, and our destiny 1s not achieved. 

THE NEWLY Born What 1s your destiny? 

THE HE-ANCIENT To be immortal 

THE $HE-ANCIENT The day will come when 
there will be no people, only thought 

THEHE-ANCIENT Andthat will behfe eternal 

ECRASIA. I trust I shall meet my fatal 
accident before that day dawns 

ARJILLAX For once, Kerasia, I agree with 
you A world wn which there were nothing 
plastic would be an utterly miserable one 

ECRASIA No hmbs, no contours, no ex- 
quisite hnes and elegant shapes, no worship 
of beautiful bodies. no poetic embraces m 
which cultivated lovers pretend that their 
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caressing hands are wandering over celestial 
hills and enchanted valleys, no— 

acis [interrupting her disgustedly| What an 
mhuman mind you have, Ecrasia! 

EcrasiA. Inhuman! 

acis Yes‘ inhuman. Why dont you fall in 
love with someone? 

ecrasia. I! J have been im love all my hfe 
I burned with it even m the egg 

acis Not a bit of it, You and Arjilax are 
just as hard as two stones 

ECRASEA. You did not always think so, Acis 

acis Oh, I know [ offered you my love 
once, and asked for yours 

Ecrasia And did I deny ıt to you, Acis? 

acis You didnt even know what love was 

ecrasta Oh! I adored you, you stupid oaf, 
until I found that you were a mere animal 

acis And I made no end of a fool of myself 
about you until I discovered that you were a 
mere artist You appreciated my contours! 
I was plastic, as Arpllax says I wasnt a man 
to you I was a masterpiece appealmg to 
your tastes and your senses Your tastes and 
senses had overlaid the direct impulse of hfe 
m you And because I cared only for our hfe, 
and went straight to it, and was bored by 
your calling my hmbs fancy names and map- 
ping me into mountains and valleys and all 
the rest of 1t, you called me an anmal Well, 
I am an animal, if you call a hve man an 
animal 

ECRASIA. You need noteaplan Yourefused 
to be refined I did my best to hft yom pre- 
historic impulses on to the plane of bewty, 
of imagination, of romance, of poetry, of it, 
of— 

acis These things are all very well in thew 
way and in their proper places But they ar> 
not love. They are an unnatural adulteration 
of love Love is a sample thing and a deep 
thing rt 1s an act of hfe and not an ilusion 
Art 1s an illusion 

argiLax That is false The statue comes 
to hfe always The statues of today are the 
men and women of the next incubation I 
hold up the marble figure before the mother 
and say, “This 1s the model you must copy ” 
We produce what we see Let no man dare 
to create in art a thing that he would not 
have exist ın hfe 

MARTELLUS. Yes I have been through all 
that But you yourself are making statues 
of ancients instead of beautiful nymphs and 
swams And Ecrasia is right about the an- 
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cients being martistic They are damnably 
inartistic. 

ECRASIA [triumphant] Ah! Our greatest 
artist vindicates me Thanks, Martellus 

MARTELLUS The body always ends by 
being a bore Nothing remams beautiful 
and interestang except thought, because the 
thought is the hfe Which 1s just what this 
old gentleman and this old lady seem to 
think too. 

THE SHE~ANCIENT. Quite so. 

THE HE-ANCIENT. Precisely. 

THE NEWLY BORN [to the He-Ancient} But you 
cant be nothing. What do you want to be? 

THE HE-ANCIENT A vortex 

THE NEWLY BORN. A what? 

THE SHE-ANCIENT. A vortex I began as a 
vortex why should I not end as one? 

ecrasta Oh! That 1s what you old people 
are Vorticists 

acts, But if hfe 1s thought, can you hve 
without a head? 

THE HE-ANCIENT Not now perhaps But 
prehistoric men thought they could not hve 
without tals I can hve without a tail. Why 
should I not live without a head? 

THE NEWLY Born. What 1s a taal? 

THE HE-aNciENT. A habit of which your 
ancestors managed to cure themselves 

THE SHE-aNciENT. None of us now beheve 
that all this machmery of flesh and blood 1s 
necessary It dies 

THE HE-ANCIENT. It imprisons us on tlus 
petty planet and forbids us to range through 
the stars. 

acis But even a vortex 1s a vortex in some~ 
thing. You cant have a whirlpool without 
water, and you cant havea vortex without gas, 
or molecules or atoms or ions or electrons or 
something, not nothing 

THE HE-ANCIENT Nos the vortex 1s not the 
water nor the gas nor the atoms. its a power 
over these things 

THE SHE-aNcIENT. The body was the slave 
of the vortex; but the slave has become the 
master; and we must free ourselves from that 
tyranny It 1s this stuff [znd:cakng her body), 
this flesh and blood and bone and all the rest 
of it, that is tolerable. Even prehistone 
man dreamed of what he called an astral 
body, and asked who would deliver him from 
the body of this death 

acis [evidently out of his depth] I shouldnt 
think too much about it if I were you You 
have to keep sane, you know. 
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The two Ancients look at one another, shrug 
ther shoulders, and address themselves to their 
departure 

THE HE-ANCIENT We are staying too long 
with you, children We must go 

All the young people rise rather eagerly 

ARMLLAX Dont mention it 

THE SHE-ANCIENT It is tiresome for us, too 
You see, children, we have to put things very 
crudely to you to make ourselves intelligible 

THE HE-ANCIENT And I am afraid we do 
not quite succeed 

sTREPHON. Very kind of you to come at all 
and talk to us, I’m sure 

ecrasia Why do the other ancients never 
come and give us a turn? 

THE SHE-ANCIENT It 1s so difficult for them 
They have forgotten how to speak, how to 
read, even how to think in your fashion We 
do not commumeate with one another in that 
way or apprehend the world as you do 

THE HE-ANCIENT I find 1t more and more 
difficult to keep up your language Another 
century or two and it will be ımpossıble I 
shall have to be reheved by a younger shep- 
herd 

acis Of course we are always delighted to 
see you, but still, 1f1t tries you very severely, 
we could manage pretty well by ourselves, 
you know 

THE SHE-ANCIENT Tel me, Acs do you 
ever think of yourself as having to hve per- 
haps for thousands of years? 

acis Oh, dont talk about it Why, I know 
very well that I have only four years of what 
any reasonable person would call hving, and 
three and a half of them are already gone 

ECRASIA You must not mind our saying so, 
but really you cannot call being an ancient 
hving 

THE NEWLY BORN [almost tn tears] Oh, this 
dreadful shortness of our lives! I cannot bear 
it 

STREPHON I made up my mind on that 
subject long ago When I am three years and 
fifty weeks old, I shall have my fatal accident 
And it will not be an accident. 

THE HE-ANCIENT We are very tired of this 
subject. I must leave you 

THE NEWLY BORN What 1s being tired? 

THE SHE-ANCIENT The penalty of attending 
to children Farewell 

The two Ancients go away severally, she into 
the grove, he up to the hills behand the temple 

atu. Ouf! [4 great sigh of relef] 
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EcrasiA Dreadful people! 

STREPHON Bores! 

MARTELLUS Yet one would hke to follow 
them, to enter into their life, to grasp their 
thought, to comprehend the universe as they 
must 

ARIILLAA Getting old, Martellus? 

MARTELLUS Well, I have finished with the 
dolls, and I am no longer jealous of you That 
looks hke the end Two hours sleep 1s enough 
for me I am afraid I am beginning to find 
you all rather silly 

strepHon I know My girl went off this 
mornmg She hadnt slept for weeks And 
she found mathematics more imteresting 
than me 

MARTELLUS There is a prehistoric saying 
that has come down to us from a famous 
woman teacher She said “Leave women, 
and study mathematics ” It 1s the only re- 
maining fragment of a lost scripture called 
The Confessions of St Augustin, the Enghsh 
Opium Eater That primitive savage must 
have been a great woman, to say a thing that 
still lives after three hundred centuries I 
too will leave women and study mathematics, 
which I have neglected too long Farewell, 
children, my old playmates IJ almost wish I 
could feel sentumental about parting from 
you; but the cold truth is that you bore me 
Do not be angry with me your turn will 
come |He passes away gravely into the grove] 

ARJILLAX. There goes a great spmt What 
a sculptor he was! And now, nothing! It is as 
if he had cut off his hands 

THE NEWLY BoRN Oh, will you all leave me 
as he has left you? 

ecrasia Never We have sworn it 

/srrepHon What is the use of swearmg? 
Sheswore He swore You have sworn They 
have sworn 

EcRAasIA You speak like a grammar 

8TREPHON That is how one ought to speak, 
isnt 1t? We shall all be forsworn 

THE NEWLY BORN Do not talk like that 
You are saddemng us, and you are chasing 
the hght away It is growing dark 

acis Night is falling The hght will come 
back tomorrow 

THE NEWLY BORN What ıs tomorrow? 

acis The day that never comes [He turns 
towards the temple] 

AL begin trooping into the temple 

THE NEWLY BORN [holding Acts back} That 1s 
no answer What— 
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anua Silence Lattle children should 
be seen and not heard 

THE NEWLY BORN [putting out her tongue at 
hum}! 

ecrista Ungraceful You must not do 
that. 

THE NEWLY BORN I will do what I hke But 
there 1s something the matter with me I 
want to he down J cannot keep my eyes 
open 

Ecrasta You are falling asleep You will 
wake up again 

THE NEWLY BORN [drowsely] What 1s sleep? 

acis Ask no questions, and you will be 
told no hes. [He takes her by the ear, and leads 
her firmly towards the temple} 

THE NEWLY BORN. Ad! oi! ai! Dont I want 
to be carried (She reels into the arms of das, 
who carries her into the temple} 

ecrasia Come, Arjillax you at least are 
sll an artist I adore you 

ARJILLAX. Do you? Unfortunately for you, 
I am not sill a child I have grown out of 
cuddhng I can only appreciate your figure 
Does that satisfy you? 

EcrastA At what distance? 

argittix. Arm’s length or more 

Ecrasta Thank you not for me (She turns 
aay from him) 

Arsittax Ha! Ha! (He strides off into the 
temple] 

Ecrasta [calling to Strephon, who ts on the 
threshold of the temple, going in] Strephon 

strepHon. No My heartis broken [He goes 
into the temple] 

ecrasia Must I pass the mght alone? [She 
looks round, seeking another partner, but they 
have all gone) After all, I can imagine a lover 
nobler than any of you [She goes into the 
temple] 

Itts now quite dark dA vague radiance appears 
near the temple and shapes ttself into the ghost 
of ddam 

A WOMAN’s voice [ın the grove) Who ıs 
that? 

apas The ghost of Adam, the first father 
of mankind Who are you? 

THE voice. The ghost of Eve, the first 
mother of mankind. 

apam. Come forth, wfe, and shew yourself 
to me 

EVE [appearing near the grove} Here I am, 
husband. You are very old 

1 voice [zn the dulls} Ha! ha! hal 

ADaM Who laughs? Who dares laugh at 
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Adam? 

eve Who has the heart to laugh at 
Eve? 

THE voice The ghost of Cam, the first child, 
and the first murderer [He appears betneen 
them, and as he does so there ts a prolonged 
hiss} Who dares hiss at Cam, the lord of 
death? 

avorce The ghost of the serpent, that hved 
before Adam and before Eve, and taught 
them how to bring forth Cain [She becomes 
visible, corled in the trees). 

A voice There 1s one that came before the 
serpent 

THE SERPENT. That is the voice of Lihth, in 
whom the father and mother were one Hail, 
Lahth! 

Lilith becomes visible 
ddam 

LLITH I suffered unspeakably; I tore my- 
self asunder, I lost my hfe, to make of my 
one flesh these twam, man and woman And 
this 1s what has come of 1t What do you make 
of 1t, Adam, my son? 

ADAM I made the earth brng forth by my 
labor, and the woman bring forth by my love. 
And this 1s what has come of it What do you 
make of it, Eve, my wife? 

EVE J nourished the egg in my body and 
fed it with my blood And now they let it fall 
as the birds did, and suffer not at all What 
do you make of ıt, Can, my first-born? 

cain, I invented killing and conquest and 
mastery and the winnowing out of the weak 
by the strong And now the strong have slam 
one another, and the weak hve for ever, 
and their deeds do nothing for the doer more 
than for another What do you make of it, 
snake? 

THE SERPENT I am justified. For I chose 
wisdom and the knowledge of good and 
evil; and now there 1s no evil; and wisdom 
and good are one It is enough. [Ske van- 
ishes] 

cain There is no place for me on earth any 
longer You cannot deny that mine was a 
splendid game while it lasted But now! Out, 
out, brief candle! [He vanishes] 

eve. The clever ones were always my 
favontes The diggers and the fighters have 
dug themselves in with the worms My clever 
ones have inhented the earth All's well 
[She fades away) 

apam I can make nothing of it, neither 
head nor tal What is it all for? Why? 
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XXXI 


SAINT JOAN 
A CHRONICLE PLAY IN SIX SCENES, AND AN EPILOGUE 


SCENE I 

A fine spring morning on the river Meuse, 
betneen Lorrame and Champagne, in the year 
1429 ap, tn the castle of Vaucouleurs 

Captain Robert de Baudricourt, a military 
squire, handsome and physically energetic, but 
mth no will of his own, ts disguising that defect 
tn his usual fashion by storming terribly at las 
steward, a trodden worm, scanty of flesh, scanty 
of hair, who might be any age from 18 to 55, 
being the sort of man whom age cannot wither 
because he has never bloomed 

The two are in a sunny stone chamber on the 
first floor of the castile At a plan strong oak 
table, seated ın char to match, the captain pre- 
sents lus left profile The steward stands facing 
hum at the other side of the table, if so depreca- 
tory a stance as his can be called standing The 
mullioned therteenth-century window ıs open be- 
hind kim Near tt mm the corner 1s a turret with a 
narrow arched doorway leading to a winding 
stair which descends to the courtyard There ts 
a stout fourlegged stool under the table, and a 
nooden chest under the window 

ROBERT. No eggs! No eggs!! Thousand 
thunders, man, what do you mean by no 
eggs? 

STEWARD Sir. it 1s not my fault It is the 
act of God. 

ROBERT Blasphemy You tell me there are 
no eggs, and you blame your Maker for ıt 

STEWARD Sw what can I do? I cannot lay 
eggs 

noBERT [sarcastic] Ha! You jest about it 

STEWARD No, sır, God knows We all have 
to go without eggs just as you have, sw. The 
hens will not lay. 

RoBERT Indeed! [Rising] Now hsten to me, 
you 

sTewarp [humbly] Yes, sir. 

RoBeRT What am I? 

stewaRp What are you, sir? 

ROBERT [coming at him] Yes: what am I? 
Am I Robert, sqmre of Baudncourt and 
captain of this castle of Vaucouleurs, or am I 
a cowboy? 

steward Oh, sir, you know you are a 
greater man here than the kang himself. 


ROBERT Precisely And now, do you know 
what you are? 

stewarp I am nobody, sir, except that I 
have the honor to be your steward 

ROBERT [driveng hum to the wall, adjective by 
adjective} You have not only the honor of 
bemg my steward, but the privilege of beg 
the worst, most imcompetent, dnvelhng 
smvelhng ybbermg jabbering idiot of a 
steward in France. [He strides bach to the 
table] 

STEWARD [cowering on the chest] Yes, sir to 
a great man hke you I must seem hke that, 

ROBERT [turning] My fault, I suppose. Eh? 

STEWARD [commg to him deprecatingly| Oh, 
sir you always give my most mnocent words 
such a turn! 

ROBERT I will gıve your neck a turn xf you 
dare tell me, when I ask you how many eggs 
there are, that you cannot lay any 

STEWARD [protesting] Oh sir, oh sir— 

ROBERT No not oh sr, oh sir, but no sir, no 
sir My three Barbary hens and the black are 
the best layers m Champagne. And you come 
and tell me that there are no eggs! Who stole 
them? Tell me that, before I kick you out 
through the castle gate for a har and a seller 
of my goods to thieves The milk was short 
yesterday, too do not forget that 

STEWARD [desperate] I know, sir. I know 
only too well There is no milk there are no 
eggs tomorrow there will be nothing 

ROBERT, Nothing! You will steal the lot 
eh? 

STEWARD No, sir. nobody will steal any- 
thmg But there ıs a spell on us we are 
bewitched 

ROBERT That story 1s not good enough for 
me Robert de Baudricourt burns witches 
and hangs thieves Go Bring me four dozen 
eggs and two gallons of milk here in this 
room before noon, or Heaven have mercy on 
your bones! I will teach you to make a fool 
of me. [He resumes his seat with an ar of 

Jinality) 

STEWARD Sır. I tell you there are no eggs 
There will be none—not if you were to kill 
me for it—as long as The Maud 1s at the door. 
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ropert The Maid! What maid? What are 
you talking about? 

sTewarD The girl from Lorraine, sir From 
Domrémy 

ROBERT [rising in fearful wrath) Thirty 
thousand thunders! Fifty thousand devils! 
Do you mean to say that that girl, who had 
the mmpudence to ask to see me two days 
ago, and whom I told you to send back to 
her father with my orders that he was to 
give her a good hiding, 18 here stall? 

STEWARD I have told her to go, sir She 
wont 

ROBERT I did not tell you to tell her to go 
I told you to throw her out You have fifty 
men-at-arms and a dozen lumps of ablebodied 
servants to carry out my orders Are they 
afraid of her? 

srewarD She 1s so positive, sir 

ROBERT [sening hun by the scruff of the neck] 
Positive! Now see here I am going to throw 
you downstairs 

stewarp No, sir Please 

ROBERT Wel, stop me by being positive 
It’s quite easy any slut of a girl can do it 

STEWARD [hanging bmp in hus hands] Sir, sir 
you cannot get nd of her by throwng me 
out [Robert has to let him drop He squats on 
hus knees on the floor, contemplating his master 
resignedly] You see, su, you are much more 
positive than Iam But so 1s she 

ROBERT J am stronger than you are, you 
fool. 

atewarD No sir, it isnt that it’s your 
strong character, sir She is weaker than we 
are she ıs only a shp of a girl, but we cannot 
make her go 

ROBERT You parcel of curs you are afraid 
of her 

STEWARD [rising cautiously} No, su we are 
afraid of you, but she puts courage ito us 
She really doesnt seem to be afraid of any- 
thmng Perhaps you could frighten her, sir 

ROBERT [grimly] Perhaps Where ıs she 
now? 

STEWARD Down m the courtyard, sir, talk- 
mg to the soldiers as usual She 1s always 
talking to the soldiers except when she 1s 
praying 

ROBERT Praying! Ha! You bekeve she 
prays, you idiot I know the sort of girl that 
1s always talking to soldiers She shall talk 
tome abit {He goes to the window and shouts 
fiercely through tt] Hallo, you there! 

A GIRL'S voice [bright, strong, and rough] Is 
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it me, sir? 

ROBERT Yes, you 

THE voice Be you captain? 

ROBERT Yes, damn your impudence, I be 
captain Come up here [Yo the soldiers in the 
yard] Shew her the way, you And shove her 
along quick. [He leaves the window, and returns 
to hes place at the table, where he sits magis- 
terrally| 

STEWARD [whispering] She wants to go 
and be a soldier herself She wants you to 
give her soldier's clothes Armor, sirl And a 
sword! Actually! [He steals behind Robert] 

Joan appears tn the turret doorway She is an 
ablebodted country girl of 17 or 18, respectably 
dressed in red, with an uncommon face eyes very 
wide apart and bulging as they often do tn very 
nnaginaitve people, a long well-shaped nose with 
wide nostrils, a short upper lip, resolute but full- 
lipped mouth, and handsome fighting chin She 
comes eagerly to the table, delighted at having 
penetrated to Baudricourt’s presence at last, and 
full of hope as to the result His scowl does not 
check or frighten her in the least Her voce 1s 
normally a hearty coaxing votce, very confident, 
very appealing, very hard to resist 

Joan [bobbing a curtsey] Good morning, 
captain squire Captain you are to give me 
a horse and armor and some soldiers, and 
send me to the Dauphin Those are your 
orders from my Lord 

ROBERT [outraged] Orders from your lord! 
And who the devil may your lord be? Go 
back to him, and tell him that I am nether 
duke nor peer at his orders I am squire of 
Baudricourt, and I take no orders except 
from the king 

Joan [reassurtngly| Yes, squire that 1s all 
night My Lord 1s the King of Heaven 

nopert Why, the girl’s mad [To the 
steward) Why didnt you tell me so, you 
blockhead? 

STEWARD Sir do not anger her give her 
what she wants 

JOAN (impatient, but freendly} They all say I 
am mad until I talk to them, squre But 
you see that it 1s the will of God that you are 
to do what He has put mto my mund 

ROBERT It is the will of God that I shall 
send you back to your father with orders to 
put you under lock and key and thrash the 
madness out of you What have you to say to 
that? 

soan You thnk you wil, squire, but you 
wil find ıt all comng qute different You 
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said you would not see me, but here I am 

STEWARD [appealing] Yes, sir You see, sir 

RnoBgERT Hold your tongue, you 

sTEWaRD [abjectly] Yes, sir 

ROBERT [to Joan, mith a sour loss of confidence} 
So you are presumng on my seemg you, are 
you? 

Joan [sweetly] Yes, squire 

noBert [ feeling that he has lost ground, brings 
down his two fists squarely on the table, and 
inflates his chest mposingly to cure the unwelcome 
and only too famehar sensation} Now hsten to 
me I am going to assert myself 

JOAN [busily] Please do, sqmre The horse 
will cost sixteen francs It 1s a good deal of 
money, but I can save ıt on the armor I can 
find a soldier’s armor that will fit me well 
enough I am very hardy, and I do not need 
beautiful armor made to my measure hke you 
wear I shall not want many soldiers the 
Dauphin will give me all I need to raise the 
siege of Orleans 

ROBERT [ flabbergasted] To rase the siege of 
Orleans! 

JoAN [simply] Yes, squre that is what God 
1s sendmg me to do Three men will be 
enough for you to send with mef they are good 
men and gentle to me They have promised 
to come with me Polly and Jack and— 

ROBERT Polly"! You mpudent baggage, do 
you dare call squire Bertrand de Poulengey 
Polly to my face? 

Joan. His friends call him so, squire I did 
not know he had any other name Jack— 

ropertT That is Monsieur John of Metz, I 
suppose? 

JOAN. Yes, squire. Jack will come willingly 
he ıs a very kind gentleman, and gives me 
money to give to the poor I think John God- 
save will come, and Dick the Archer, and 
their servants John of Honecourt and Juhan 
There will be no trouble for you, squre I 
have arranged it all you have only to give 
the order 

ROBERT [contemplating her ın a stupor of 
amazement} Well, I am damned! 

JOAN (nth unruffled sweetness] No, squire 
God 1s very merciful; and the blessed saints 
Catherme and Margaret, who speak to me 
every day [ke gapes}, will intercede for you 
You will go to paradise, and your name will 
be remembered for ever as my first helper 

ROBERT [to the steward, sill much bothered, 
but changing hus tone as he pursues a new clue] 
Is this true about Monsieur de Poulengey? 
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sTEWaRD [eagerly] Yes, sir, and about Mon- 
sieur de Metz too They both want to go 
with her 

ROBERT [thoughtful] Mf! [He goes to the 
window, and shouts into the courtyard] Hallo! 
You there send Monsieur de Poulengey to 
me, will you? [He turns to Joan] Get out; and 
wait in the yard 

JoAN [smiling brightly at him] Right, squire 
[She goes out} 

ROBERT [čo the steward} Go with her, you, 
you dithering imbecile Stay within call; and 
keep your eye on her I shall have her up 
here again 

STEWARD Do so in God’s name, si Think 
of those hens, the best layers in Champagne, 
and— 

ROBERT Thnk of my boot, and take your 
backside out of reach of 1t 

The steward retreats hastily and finds himself 
confronted in the doorway by Bertrand de Poulen- 
gey, alymphaitc French gentleman-at-arms, aged 
36 or thereabout, employed in the department of 
the provost - marshal, dreamıly absent- minded, 
seldom speaking unless spoken to, and then slow 
and obstinate ın reply altogether tn contrast to 
the self-assertive, loud-mouthed, superficially 
energetic, fundamentally null-less Robert The 
steward makes way for him, and vantshes 

Poulengey salutes, and stands awattng orders 

roBERT [genzally] It isnt service, Polly A 
friendly talk. Sit down [He hooks the stool 
Jrom under the table nth his instep] 

Poulengey, relaxing, comes into the room, 
places the stool between the table and the nindow; 
and sits down ruminatwely. Robert, half sitting 
on the end of the table, begins the friendly talk. 

ROBERT Now lsten to me, Polly I must 
talk to you lke a father, 

Poulengey looks up at him gravely for a 
moment, but says nothing 

ROBERT It’s about this gil you are 
interested in Now, I have seen her I have 
talked to her First, she’s mad That doesnt 
matter Second, she’s not a farm wench 
She’s a bourgeoise That matters 2 good deal. 
I know her class exactly Her father came 
here last year to represent his village in a 
lawsuit he is one of their notables A farmer. 
Not a gentleman farmer he makes money by 
it, and lives by 2t. Stall, not a laborer. Not a 
mechanic. He nught have a cousin a lawyer, 
or in the Church. People of this sort may be 
of no account socially; but they can give a 
lot of bother to the authorities That 1s to 
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say, to me Now no doubt ıt seems to you a 
very simple thing to take ths gril away, 
humbugging her into the belief that you are 
taking her to the Dauphin But if you get 
her into trouble, you may get me mto no 
end of a mess, as I am her father’s Jord, and 
responsible for her protection So friends or 
no friends, Polly, hands off her 

POULENGEY [nth deliberate smpressiveness] I 
should as soon think of the blessed Virgin 
herself in that way, as of this girl 

ROBERT (coming off the table] But she says 
you and Jack and Dick have offered to go 
with her What for? You are not going to tell 
me that you take her crazy notion of going 
to the Dauphin seriously, are you? 

POULENGEY [slowly] There 1s something 
about her They are pretty foulmouthed and 
foulminded down there in the guardroom, 
some of them But there hasnt been a word 
that has anything to do with her being a 
woman They have stopped swearing before 
her There is somethng Something It may 
be worth trying 

RoBeRT Qh, come, Polly! pull yourself 
together Commonsense was never your 
strong point, but this 1s a httle too much 
[He retreats disgustedly] 

POULENGEY [unmoved] What 1s the good of 
commonsense? If we had any commonsense 
we should join the Duke of Burgundy and 
the English king They hold half the country, 
nght down to the Loire They have Panis 
They have this castle you know very well 
that we had to surrender ıt to the Duke of 
Bedford, and that you are only holding it on 
parole The Dauphin 1s in Chinon, Lhe a 
rat ım a corner, except that he wont fight 
We dont even know that he 1s the Dauphin 
his mother says he isnt, and she ought to 
know Think of that! the queen denying the 
legitumacy of her own son! 

ROBERT Well, she marned her daughter to 
the Enghsh kang Can you blame the woman? 

POULENGEY I blame nobody But thanks to 
her, the Dauphnn 13 down and out, and we 
may as well face ıt The Enghsh will take 
Orleans the Bastard will not be able to stop 
them 

RoBERT He beat the Enghsh the year 
before last at Montargis I was with hım 

POULENGEY No matter his men are cowed 
now, and he cant work miracles And I tell 
you that nothmg can save our sde now but 
a miracle 
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RoBenT Miracles are all nght, Polly The 
only difficulty about them 13 that they dont 
happen nowadays 

POULENGEY I used to think so I am not s0 
sure now (Rising, and moving rumenatvely 
towards the window] At all events this 1s not 
a time to leave any stone unturned There 1s 
something about the girl 

nopent Oh! You think the gul can work 
miracles, do you? 

POULENGEY I think the gurl herself 1s g bit 
of a miracle Anyhow, she 1s the last card 
left m our hand Better pley her than throw 
up the game [Ife wanders to the turret] 

ROBERT [wavering] You really thnk that? 

POULENGEY [turning] Is there anything else 
letf for us to think? 

ROBERT [going to jum] Look here, Polly If 
you were m my place would you let a girl 
hke that do you out of sixteen francs for a 
horse? 

POULENGEY I will pay for the horse 

RonEnT You will! ; 

POULENGEY Yes I will back my op:mon 

ROBERT You will really gamble on a for- 
lorn hope to the tune of sateen francs? 

POULENGEY It 1s not a gamble 

noperT What else 1s 1t? 

PouLENGEY Its a certainty Her words 
and her ardent faith in God have put fire 
into me 

ROBERT [gwing him up| Whew! You are as 
mad as she 1s 

PouLENGEY [obstinately] We want a few 
mad people now See where the sane ones 
have landed us! 

ROBERT [Ass irresoluteness now openly swamp- 
ing his affected decisiveness} I shall feel bhe a 
precious fool Still, sf you feel sure—? 

POULENGEY I feel sure enough to take her 
to Chmon—unless you stop me 

ROBERT ‘This is not far You are putting 
the responsibility on me 

POULENGEY It1is on you whichever way you 
deade 

nopert Yes thats just 1t. Which way am I 
to decide? You dont see how awkward this 
1s for me [Snatching at a dilatory step with an 
unconscious hope that Joan will make up hes 
mind for lam) Do you think I ought to have 
another talk to her? 

POULENGEY [rising] Yes [He goes to the 
zandow and calls} Joan! 

soan’s voice Will he let us go, Polly? 

vouttNazty Come up Come in [Turning to 
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Robert] Shall I leave you with her? 

nopeRtT No. stay here; and back me up. 

Poulengey sits down on the chest Robert goes 
back to hes magisterial chair, but remains stand- 
ing to inflate himself more imposingly. Joan 
comes tn, full of good news, 

Joan Jack will go halves for the horse 

noserT Well"! [He sits, deflated] 

POULENGEY [gravely] Sit down, Joan 

soan [checked a little, and looking to Robert] 
May I? 

rnoBeRT Do what you are told 

Joan curtstes and sits down on the stool between 
them Robert outfaces his perplexity mith his most 
peremplory ar 

RroBeERT What 1s your name? 

JOAN [chattıly] They always call me Jenny 
m Lorrame Here ın France I am Joan The 
soldiers call me The Mad 

roBERT. What 1s your surname? 

Joan, Surname? What ıs that? My father 
sometimes calls himself d’Arc, but I know 
nothing about it. You met my father He— 

ROBERT. Yes, yes‘ I remember You come 
from Domrémy ın Lorrame, I think. 

Joan Yes, but what does 1t matter? we all 
speak French 

ROBERT, Dont ask questions answer them. 
How old are you? 

soan Seventeen. so they tell me It mght 
be nmeteen. I dont remember 

ROBERT What did you mean when you 
said that St Catheryme and St Margaret 
talked to you every day? 

Joan They do. 

RoBpERT What are they like? 

JOAN [suddenly obstinate} I will tell you 
nothing about that they have not given me 
leave. 

ROBERT But you actually see them, and 
they talk to you Just as I am talking to you? 

soan. No: 1t 1s quite different I cannot tell 
you you must not talk to me about my 
voices 

ROBERT, How do you mean? voices? 

Joan. I hear voices telling me what to do 
They come from God 

RoBERT They come from your magmaton. 

soan. Of course That 1s how the messages 
of God come to us 

POULENGEY. Checkmate 

ROBERT Nofear’ [To Joan} So God says you 
are to raise the siege of Orleans? 

Joan And to crown the Dauphin ın Rheims 
Cathedral, 
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noBERT [gasping] Crown the D——! Gosh! 

Joan. And to make the Enghsh leave 
France. 

ROBERT [sarcasitc] Anything else? 

JOAN [charming] Not just at present, thank 
you, squire 

ROBERT I suppose you think raising a 

siege is as easy as chasing a cow out of a 
meadow You thnk soldiering 1s anybody’s 
job? 
i soan I do not think 1t can be very difficult 
if God ıs on your side, and you are wilhng to 
put your hife ın His hand But many soldiers 
are very simple 

ROBERT [grimly] Sımple! Dıd you ever see 
English soldiers fighting? 

soan They are only men God made them 
Just hke us; but He gave them thew own 
country and their own language; and 1t 1s not 
His will that they should come into our 
country and try to speak our language 

ROBERT Who has been putting such non- 
sense into your head? Dont you know that 
soldiers are subject to their feudal lord, and 
that it 1s nothing to them or to you whether 
he 1s the duke of Burgundy or the king of 
England or the kmg of France? What has 
their language to do with 1t? 

Joan I do not understand that a bit We 
are all subject to the King of Heaven; and 
He gave us our countries and our languages, 
and meant us to keep to them Ifit were not 
so 1t would be murder to lull an Enghshman 
in battle; and you, squire, would be in great 
danger of hell fire You must not think about 
your duty to your feudal lord, but about 
your duty to God 

POULENGEY It’s no use, Robert she can 
choke you hke that every time. 

ROBERT. Can she, by Saint Dennis! We 
shall see [Zo Joan] We are not talking about 
God. we are talking about practical affairs I 
ask you again, girl, have you ever seen 
Enghsh soldiers fighting? Have you ever 
seen them plundering, burning, turning the 
countryside into a desert? Have you heard 
no tales of ther Black Prince who was 
blacker than the devil himself, or of the 
Enghsh king’s father? 

Joan. You must not be afraid, Robert— 

ROBERT. Damn you, I am not afrud And 
who gave you leave to call me Robert? 

joan You were called so in church ın the 
name of our Lord. All the other names are 
your father’s or vour brother's or anybody's. 
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nosert Tchal 

joan Lasten to me, squre At Domrémy 
we had to fly to the next village to escape 
from the English soldiers Three of them 
were left behind, wounded I came to know 
these three poor goddams quite well They 
had not half my strength 

roneRT Do you know why they are called 
goddams? 

Joan No Everyone calls them goddams 

ROBERT It 13 because they are always call- 
ing on ther God to condemn their souls to 
perdition That 1s what goddam means in 
their language How do you hke 1t? 

joan God will be merciful to them, and 
they will act like His good children when they 
go back to the country He made for them, 
and made them for I have heard the tales of 
the Black Pnnce The moment he touched 
the soil of our country the devil entered into 
him and made him a black fiend But at home, 
m the place made for him by God, he was 
good Itis always so If I went into England 
agaist the will of God to conquer England, 
and tried to live there and speak its language, 
the devil would enter into me, and when I 
was old I should shudder to remember the 
wickednesses I did. 

ROBERT Perhaps But the more devil you 
were the better you might fight That 1s why 
the goddams will take Orleans And you 
cannot stop them, nor ten thousand hke you 

JoAN One thousand hke me can stop 
them Ten hke me can stop them with God 
on our side [She rises empetuously, and goes at 
hum, unable to sit quiet any longer] You do not 
understand, sqmre Our soldiers are always 
beaten because they are fightng only to 
save thew skins, and the shortest way to 
save your skin 1s to run away Our knights 
are thinking only of the money they will 
make in ransoms 1t 1s not kill or be kled 
with them, but pay or be paid But I will 
teach them all to fight that the will of God 
may be done m France, and then they will 
drive the poor goddams before them hke 
sheep You and Polly will lve to see the day 
when there will not be an Enghsh soldier on 
the soil of France, and there will be but one 
king there not the feudal English king, but 
God’s French one 

noBert [to Poulengey| This may be all rot, 
Polly, but the troops might swallow 1t, 
though nothing that we can say seems able to 
put any fight into them. Even the Dauphin 
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might swallow 1t And if she can put fight 
ito Jum, she can put it mto anybody 

Pouttnary I can see no harm in trying 
Can you? And there 13 something about the 
gurl— 

ROBERT [turning fo Joan] Now histen you to 
me; and [desperately] dont cut ın before I 
have time to think 

Joan [plumping down on the stoal agatn, like 
an obedient schoolgirl Yes, squirc 

ROBERT Your orders are, that you are to 
go to Chinon under the escort of this gentle- 
man and three of his frends 

Joan [radiant, clasping her hands} Oh, 
squire! Your head 1s all circled with hght, 
lke a saint’s 

POULENGEY How 1s she to get into the 
royal presence? 

nosert [who has looked up for his halo 
rather apprehenswely] I dont hnow how did 
she get nto my presence? If the Dauphin 
can keep her out he 1s a better man than I 
take hm for [Risıng] I will send her to 
Chinon, and she can say I sent her. Then let 
come what may I can do no more 

Joan And the dress? I may have a soldier's 
dress, maynt I, squire? 

Rozert Have what you please I wash my 
hands of it 

JOAN {rtidly excited by her success} Come, 
Polly [Ske dashes out] 

ROBERT [shaking Poulengey’s hand) Good- 
bye, old man, I am taking a big chance Few 
other men would have done ıt But as you 
say, there 1s something about her 

Poutenaey Yes there 1s sometlung about 
her Goodbye {He goes out] 

Robert, still very doubtful whether he has not 
been made a fool of by a crazy female, and a 
social inferior to boot, scratches his head and 
slowly comes bach from the door 

The steward runs in mih a basket 

STEWARD Sir, sir— 

nogertT What now? 

stewaRp The hens are laying hke mad, 
sir Five dozen eggs! 

ROBERT [stiffens convulsiwely, crosses himself, 
and forms with his pale lips the words} Chnst in 
heaven! [Aloud but breathless} She did come 
from God 


SCENE I 


Chinon, in Touraine An end of the ihrone- 
room tm the castle, curtamed off to make an ante- 
chamber The Archbishop of Rheims, close on 
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50, a full-fed political prelate nith nothing of the 
eccleastic about him except lus imposing bear- 
ing, and the Lord Chamberlain, Monseigneur de 
la Trémoulle, a monstrous arrogant mineskin of 
@ man, are waiting for the Dauphin There is a 
door tn the wall to the right of the tivo men It ts 
late in the afternoon on the 8th of March, 1429 
The Archbishop stands mith dignity whilst the 
Chamberlain, on Ins left, fumes about in the 
norst of tempers 

LA TREMOUILLE What the devil does the 
Dauphin mean by keeping us waiting hke 
this? I dont know how you have the patience 
to stand there lke a stone idol 

THE ARCHBISHOP. You see, I am an arch- 
bishop, and an archbishop ıs a sort of idol 
At any rate he has to learn to keep still and 
suffer fools patiently Besides my dear Lord 
Chamberlain, 1t 1s the Dauphin’s royal privi- 
lege to keep you waiting, 1s 1t not? 

LA TREMOUILLE Dauphin be damned! sav- 
mg your reverence Do you know how much 
money he owes me? 

THE ARCHBISHOP Much more than he owes 
me, I have no doubt, because you are a much 
richer man But I take it he owes you all you 
could afford to lend hım That ıs what he 
owes me 

La TREMOUILLE Twentyseven thousand. 
that was hus last haul A cool twentyseven 
thousand! 

THE ARCHBISHOP What becomes of it all? 
He never has a suit of clothes that I would 
throw to a curate 

LA TREMOUILLE He dines on a chicken or a 
scrap of mutton He borrows my last penny, 
and there 1s nothing to shew for it [d page 
appears tn the doorway] At last! 

THE PAGE No,my lord itisnot His Majesty 
Monsieur de Rais 1s approaching 

LA TREMOUILLE Young Bluebeard! Why 
announce him? 

THE PAGE Captam La Hire is with him 
Something has happened, I think 

Gilles de Rats, a young man of 25, very smart 
and self-possessed, and sporting the extrava- 
gance of a litle curled beard dyed blue at a clean- 
shaven court, comes in He is determined to make 
himself agreeable, but lacks natural joyousness, 
and ts not really pleasant In fact when he defies 
the Church some eleven years later he is accused 
of trying to extract pleasure from horrible cruel- 
tes, and hanged So far, however, there ts no 
shadow of the gallows on hım. He advances gaily 
to the Archbishop The page withdraws 
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BLUEBEARD Your faithful lamb, Arch- 
bishop Good day, my lord Do you know 
what has happened to La Hire? 

La TREMOUILLE He has sworn himself into 
a fit, perhaps 

BLUEBEARD No. just the opposite Foul 
Mouthed Frank, the only man m Touraine 
who could beat him at swearing, was told by 
a soldier that he shouldnt use such language 
when he was at the point of death 

THE ARCHBISHOP Nor at any other pomt 
But was Foul Mouthed Frank on the point 
of death? 

BLUEBEARD Yes’ he has just fallen into a 
well and been drowned La Hire 1s frightened 
out of his wits 

Captain La Hire comes in. a war dog with no 
court manners and pronounced camp ones 

BLUEBEARD [ have just been telling the 
Chamberlam and the Archbishop The Arch- 
bishop says you are a lost man 

LA HIRE [striding past Bluebeard, and plant- 
ing damself between the Archbishop and La 
Trémoulle| This 1s nothing to joke about It 
1s worse than we thought Itwas not a soldier, 
but an angel dressed as a soldier 


THE ARCHBISHOP 
THE See dt [ewclarming oe together] 
BLUEBEARD ange 


La HIRE Yes, an angel. She has made her 
way from Champagne with half a dozen men 
through the thick of everything Burgun- 
dians, Goddams, deserters, robbers, and Lord 
knows who, and they never met a soul except 
the country folk. I know one of them de 
Poulengey. He says she’s an angel If ever 
T utter an oath again may my soul be blasted 
to eternal damnation! 

THE ARCHBISHOP. A very pious beginning, 
Captam 

Bluebeard and La Trémouille laugh at him. 
The page returns 

THE PAGE His Majesty 

They stand perfunctorily at court attention 
Lhe Dauphin, aged 26, really King Charles the 
Seventh since the death of hes father, but as yet 
uncrowned, comes tn through the curtains with 
@ paper in his hands. He ts a poor creature 
physically; and the current fashion of shaving 
closely, and hiding every scrap of hair under the 
head-covering or headdress, both by nomen and 
men, makes the norst of lis appearance He has 
litle narrow eyes, near together, a long pendulous 
nose that droops over his thick short upper lip, and 
the expression of a young dog accustomed to be 
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hiched, yet wcorrigble and twrepressible But he 
ts neither vulgar nor stupid, and he has a cheehy 
humor which enables lum to hold his own en con- 
versation Just at present he ts excited, lhe a 
child mith a newtoy He comes to the Archbishop's 
left hand Bluebeard and La Hire retire towards 
the curtains 

cHartes Oh, Archbishop, do you know 
what Robert de Baudncourt 1s sending me 
from Vaucouleurs? 

THE ARCHBISHOP [contemptuously| I am not 
mterested in the newest toys 

CHARLES [indignantly] It isnt a toy [Sulkly] 
However, I can get on very well without your 
interest 

THE ARCHBISHOP Your Highness is taking 
offence very unnecessarily 

cuantes Thank you You are always ready 
with a lecture, arnt you? 

LA TREMOUILLE [roughly] Enough grumb- 
ling What have you got there? 

cuartes What 1s that to you? 

LA TREMOUILLE It 1s my business to hnow 
what 1s passing between you and the garrison 
at Vaucouleurs [He snatches the paper from 
the Dauphin's hand, and begins reading u mth 
some difficulty, folloning the words ath his 
Jinger and spelling them out syllable by syllable } 

CHARLES [mortified] You all think you can 
treat me as you please because I owe you 
money, and because I am no good at fight- 
mg But I have the blood royal in my 
veins 

THE ARCHBISHOP Even that has been ques- 
toned, your Highness One hardly recogmzes 
in you the grandson of Charles the Wise 

CHARLES I want to hear no more of my 
grandfather He was so wise that he used up 
the whole family stock of wisdom for five 
generations, and left me the poor fool I am, 
bulked and insulted by all of you 

THE ARCHBISHOP Control yourself, sir 
These outbursts of petulance are not seemly 

cuantes Another lecture! Thank you 
What a pity it is that though you are an 
archbishop samts and angels dont come to 
see you! 

THE ARCHBISHOP What do you mean? 

CHARLES Aha! Ask that bully there [port- 
mg to La Trémoutle} 

La TREMOUILLE | furious] Hold your tongue 
Do you hear? 

cHanLes Oh, I hear You neednt shout 
The whole castle can hear Why dont you 
go and shout at the Enghsh, and beat them 
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for me? 

LA TREMOUILLE[ratsing jus fist] You young — 

CHARLES [running behind ihe Archbishop) 
Dont you raise your hand to me It’s high 
treagon 

LA HIRE Steady, Duke! Steady! 

THE ARCHBISHOP [resolutely] Come, come! 
this willnotdo My lord Chamberlain please! 
please! we must keep some sort of order (To 
the Dauphin} And you, sir of you cannot rule 
your kingdom, at least try to rule your- 
self 

cHartes Another lecture! Thank you 

LA TREMOUILLE [handing the paper to the 
Archbishop] Here read the accursed thing 
for me. He has sent the blood boiling into 
my head I cant distinguish the letters 

CHARLES [coming back and peering round La 
Trémoulle’s left shoulder] I will read 1t for you 
f you hhe I can read, you know 

LA TRÉMOUILLE [mith intense coniempi, not 
at all stung by the taunt] Yes reading 1s about 
all you are fit for Can you make 1t out, Arch- 
bishop? 

THE ARCHBISHOP, I should have expected 
more commonsense from De Baudricourt He 
18 sending some crached country lass here— 

CHARLES [interrupting] No he 1s sending o 
saint an angel And she 1s commg to me to 
me, the king, and not to you, Archbishop, 
holy as you are She knows the blood royal 
if you dont (He struts up to the curtains be- 
tween Bluebeard and La Hire} 

THE ARCHBISHOP You cannot be allowed 
to see this crazy wench 

CHARLES [turning] But I am the king, and I 
will 

La TREMoUILLE [brutally] Then she cannot 
be allowed to see you Now! 

CHARLES I tell you I will. I am gomg to put 
my foot down— 

RLUEBEARD [laughing at him] Naughty! What 
would your wise grandfather say? 

CHARLES That just shews your Ignorance, 
Bluebeard My grandfather had a samt who 
used to float in the air when she was praying, 
and told him everything he wanted to know 
My poor father had two saints, Marie de 
Maullé and the Gasque of Avignon It is in 
our family, and I dont care what you say 
I will have my saint too 

THE ARCHBISHOP This creature 1s not a 
saint She 1s not even a respectable woman. 
She does not wear women’s clothes She 1s 
dressed hke a soldier, and ndes round the 
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country with soldiers Do you suppose such 
a person can be admitted to your Highness’s 
court? 

ta HIRE Stop [Gog to the Archbishop] 
Did you say a girl m armor, bke a solder? 

THE ARCHBISHOP. So De Baudricourt de- 
senbes her > 

ta HRE But by all the devils m hell— Oh, 
God forgive me, what am I saying?—by Our 
Lady and all the saints, ths must be the 
angel that struck Foul Mouthed Frank dead 
for swearing 

CHARLES [iriumphant] You see! A muracle! 

LA HIRE She may stnke the lot of us dead 
if we cross her For Heaven’s sake, Arch- 
bishop, be careful what you are domg 

THE ARCHBISHOP [severely] Rubbish! Nobody 
has been struck dead A drunken blackguard 
who has been rebuked a hundred times for 
swearing has fallen into a well and been 
drowned. A mere coincidence 

LA HIRE. I do not know what a coincidence 
1s I do know that the man is dead, anà that 
she told him he was gomg to die 

THE ARCHBISHOP, We are all going to die, 
Captain, 

LA HIRE [crossing lımself] I hope not. [He 
backs out of the conversation) 

BLUEBEARD We can easily find out whether 
she is an angel or not. Let us arrange when 
she comes that I shall be the Dauphin, and 
see whether she will find me out 

cuartes Yes I agree to that. Ifshe cannot 
find the blood royal I will have nothing to do 
with her 

THE ARCHBISHOP. It ıs for the Church to 
make saints: let De Baudricourt mnd his 
own business, and not dare usurp the func- 
tion of his priest I say the girl shall not be 
admitted. 

BLUEBEARD. But, Archbishop— 

THE ARCHBISHOP [sternly] I speak ın the 
Church’s name [To the Dauphin] Do you dare 
say she shall? 

CHARLES [intimidated but sully] Oh, if you 
make 1¢ an excommunication matter, I have 
nothing more to say, of course But you havnt 
read the end of the letter De Baudncourt 
says she will raise the siege of Orleans, and 
beat the Enghsh for us. 

LA TREMOUILLE. Rot! 

cuarces, Well, will you save Orleans for us, 
with all your bullying? 

LA TREMOUILLE [savagely] Do not throw 
that in my face agam do you hear? I have 
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done more fighting than you ever did or ever 
will, But I cannot be everywhere. 

THE DAUPHIN. Well, thats something. 

BLUEBEARD [coming between the Archbishop 
and Charles} You have Jack Dunois at the 
head of your troops in Orleans the brave 
Dunois, the handsome Dunois, the wonder- 
ful mvineible Dunois, the darling of all the 
ladies, the beautiful bastard Is ıt likely that 
the country lass can do what he cannot do? 

cHarLEs Why doesnt he raise the siege, 
then? 

La HIRE. The wind 1s against him. 

BLUEBEARD How can the wind hurt hm 
at Orleans? It 1s not on the Channel 

LA HIRE It 1s on the river Loire; and the 
Enghsh hold the bridgehead. He must ship 
his men across the river and upstream if he 
1s to take them in the rear. Well, he cannot, 
because there 1s a devil of a wind blowing 
the other way He 1s tired of paying the 
prests to pray for a west wind What he 
needs 1s amuracle You tell me that what the 
girl did to Foul Mouthed Frank was no 
nuracle. No matter’ ıt finshed Frank If she 
changes the wind for Dunois, that may not 
be a miracle ether, but ıt may fimsh the 
Enghsh What harm 1s there in trying? 

THE ARCHBISHOP [who has read the end of the 
letter and become more thoughtful) It is true 
that De Baudricourt seems extraordinanily 
impressed. 

LA HIRE De Baudricourt is a blazing ass; 
but he 1s a soldier, and if he thinks she can 
beat the English all the rest of the army will 
think so too 

LA TREMOUILLE [lo the Archbishop, who 1s 
hesitating) Oh, let them have their way 
Dunors’ men will give up the town in spite 
of him if somebody does not put some fresh 
spunk into them 

THE ARCHBISHOP. The Church must examine 
the girl before anything decisive 1s done 
about her However, since his Highness de- 
Sires it, let her attend the Court 

LA HIRE I will find her and tell her. [Le 
goes out]. 

CHARLES Come with me, Bluebeard, and let 
us arrange so that she will not know who I 
am You will pretend to be me [He goes cut 
through the curtains}. 

BLUEBEARD Pretend to be that thing! 
Holy Michael! (He follows the Dauphin] 

a TREMOUILLE I Wonder wall she pick him 
out 
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that nobody notices the appearance of the page 
at the door 

THE Pace The Duke of— [Nobody listens}. 
The Duke of— [The chatter continues In- 
dignant at his failure to command a hearing, he 
snatches the halberd of the nearest man-at-arms, 
and thumps the floor nath t The chatter ceases, 
and everybody looks at him in silence]. Atten- 
tion! [He restores the halberd to the man-at- 
arms} The Duke of Vendôme presents Joan 
the Maid to his Majesty 

CHARLES [putting his finger on hrs lip] Ssh! 
[He hides behind the nearest courtier, peering out 
to see what happens} 

BLUEBEARD [majestically] Let her approach 
the throne. 

Joan, dressed as a soldier, with her har bobbed 
and hanging thickly round her face, ts led in by 
a bashful and speechless nobleman, from whom 
she detaches herself to stop and look round 
eagerly for the Dauphin 

THE DUCHESS [to the nearest lady in wating) 
My dear! Her han! 

All the ladies explode in uncontrollable 
laughter. 

BLUEBEARD [iry:ng not to laugh, and waung 
hts hand in deprecation of their merriment] Ssh 
—ssh! Ladies! Ladies!| 

Joan [not at all embarrassed} I wear it 
hke this because I am a soldier Where be 
Dauphin? 

A titter runs through the Court as she walks 
to the dars 

BLUEBEARD [condescendingly} You are ım the 
presence of the Dauphin. 

Joan looks at hım sceptically for a moment, 
scannng him hard up and down to make sure. 
Dead silence, all watching her. Fun dawns in her 
Jace. 

soan. Coom, Bluebeard! Thou canst not 
fool me. Where be Dauphin? 

A roar of laughter breaks out as Gilles, nith 
a gesture of surrender, joins ın the laugh, and 
Jumps down from the dars beside La Trémowlle 
Joan, also on the broad grin, turns back, search- 
ing along the row of courtiers, and presently 
makes a dive, and drags out Charles by the arm 

Joan [releasing Jum and bobbing lum a litle 
curtsey} Gentle httle Dauphin, I am sent to 
you to drive the Enghsh away from Orleans 
and from France,and to crown you king in 
the cathedral at Rhemms, where all true kings 
of France are crowned. 

CHARLES [triumphant, to the Court] You see, 
all of you. she hnew the blood royal Who 
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dare say now that I am not my father’s son 

(To Joan] But 1f you want me to be crowned 
at Rheims you must talk to the Archbishop, 
not tome There he 1s [he zs standing behind 
her}! 

oa {turning quickly, overwhelmed sith 
emotion] Oh, my lord! [She falls on both knees 
before him, mith bowed head, not daring to look up] 
My lord: I am only a poor country girl; and 
you are filled with the blessedness and glory 
of God Himself, but you will touch me with 
your hands, and give me your blessing, wont 
you? 

BLUEBEARD [whispering to La Trémowlle) 
The old fox blushes 

LA TREMOUILLE. Another miracle! 

THE ARCHBISHOP [touched, putting his hand on 
her head] Child: you are m Jove with religion 

Joan [startled- looking up at him] Am I? I 
never thought of that. Is there any harm in 
1t? 

THE ARCHBISHOP. There is no harm m 1t, 
my child But there ıs danger. 

JOAN [rising, nith a sunflush of reckless hap- 
piness ırradialıng her face) There ıs always 
danger, except in heaven Oh, my lord, you 
have gıven me such strength, such courage. 
It must be a most wonderful thing to be 
Archbishop. 

The Court smiles broadly+ even taiters a little 

THE ARCHBISHOP [drawing himself up sensi- 
tvelyj Gentlemen your levity 1s rebuked by 
this mad’s fath I am, God help me, all un- 
worthy, but your mirth 1s a deadly sin 

Thar faces fall. Dead silence 

BLUEBEARD. My lord we were laughing at 
her, not at you 

THE arcHBIsHop What? Not at my un- 
worthiness but at her faith! Gilles de Rais: 
this maid prophesied that the blasphemer 
should be drowned in his sim— 

Joan [distressed] No! 

THE ARCHBISHOP [silencing her by a gesture] 
I prophesy now that you will be hanged in 
yours if you do not learn when to laugh and 
when to pray. 

BLUEBEARD My lord [standrebuked. I am 
sorry I cansay no more Butif you prophesy 
that I shall be hanged, I shall never be able 
to resist temptation, because I shall always 
be teling myself that Imay as well be hanged 
for a sheep as a lamb 

The courtiers take heart at this There 23 more 
atlering 

JOAN [scandalized] You are an idle fellow, 
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Bluebeard, and you have great impudence 
to answer the Archbishop 

LA HIRE [rth a huge chuckle] Well saad, lass! 
Well sad! 

JOAN [impatiently to the Archbishop] Oh, my 
lord, will you send all these silly folks away 
so that I may speak to the Dauphin alone? 

LA HIRE (goodhumoredly] I can take a hint 
[He salutes, turns on fis heel, and goes out] 

THE ancupisHop Come, gentlemen The 
Maid comes with God’s blessing, and must 
be obeyed. 

The courtiers withdraw, some through the 
arch, others at the opposite side The Archbishop 
marches across to the door, followed by the 
Duchess and La Trémoutle As the Archbishop 
passes Joan she falls on her knees, and hisses 
the hem of his robe fervently He shakes his head 
in tnsiinctive remonstrance, gathers the robe from 
her, end goes out She ws left Aneeling directly in 
the Duchess’s way 

THE DUCHESS [coldly] Will you allow me to 
pass, please? 

JOAN [hasiely rising, and standing back] Beg 
pardon, maam, I am sure 

The Duchess passes on Joan stares afier her, 
then whispers to the Dauphin 

zoan Be that Queen? 

cartes No She thinks she 1s 

Joan [again staring after the Duchess} Oo- 
oo-ooh! [Her awestruck amazement at the figure 
cut by the magnificently dressed lady ts not 
wholly complimentary | 

LA TREMOUILLE [very surly] I'll trouble your 
Highness not to gibe at my wife [He goes out 

The others have already gone] 

Joan [to the Dauphin} Who be old Gruff-and- 
Grum? 

cartes He is the Duke de la Trémowlle 

joan What be his job? 

cHaRLES He pretends to command the 
army And whenever I find a friend I can 
care for, he lalls him 

Joan Why dost let him? 

CHARLES [petulanily moving to the throne side 
of the room to escape from her magnetic field] 
How can I prevent him? He bulhes me They 
all bully me 

Joan Art afraid? 

CHARLES Yes I am afraid It’s no use 
preaching to me about it It’s all very well 
for these big men with their armor that 1s too 
heavy for me, and their swords that I can 
hardly lft, and their muscle and the shout- 
ung and their bad tempers They like fighting 
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most of them are making fools of themselves 
all the time they are not fighting, but I am 
quiet and sensible, and I dont want to lull 
people I only want to be left alone to enjoy 
myself in my own way I never asked to be 
a king xt was pushed on me. So if you are 
going to say “Son of St Lows gird on the 
sword of your ancestors, and lead us to vie- 
tory” you may spare your breath to cool your 
porridge, for I cannot do ıt I am not built 
that way, and there 1s an end of it 

Joan [trenchant and masterful] Blethers! We 
are all hke that to beg with I shall put 
courage into thee 

cuartes But I dont want to have courage 
put into me I want to sleep in a comfortable 
bed, and not hve in continual terror of being 
killed or wounded Put courage into the 
others, and let them have their bellyful of 
fighting, but let me alone 

joan It’s no use, Charhe thou must face 
what God puts on thee If thou fail to make 
thyself king, thoult be a beggar what else 
art fit for? Come! Let me see thee sitting on 
the throne I have looked forward to that, 

cuartes Whats the good of sitting on the 
throne when the other fellows give all the 
orders? However! fhe sits enthroned, a piteous 
figure) here 1s the lang for you! Look your 
fill at the poor devil 

soan Thourt not lang yet, lad thourt but 
Dauphin Be not led away by them around 
thee Dressing up dont fill empty noddle I 
know the people the real people that make 
thy bread for thee, and I tell thee they count 
no man lang of France until the holy oi has 
been poured on his hair, and himself con- 
secrated and crowned in Rheims Cathedral 
And thou needs new clothes, Charhe Why 
does not Queen look after thee properly? 

cuartes We're too poor She wants all the 
money we can spare to put on her own back 
Besides, I lıke to see her beautifully dressed, 
and I dont care what I wear myself I should 
look ugly anyhow 

soan There ıs some good in thee, Charhe, 
but ıt 18 not yet a king's good 

cuartes We shallsee I am not such a fool 
as I look. I have my eyes open, and I can tell 
you that one good treaty 1s worth ten good 
fights These fighting fellows lose all on the 
treaties that they gam on the fights If we 
can only have a treaty, the English are sure 
to have the worst of it, because they are 
better at fighting than at thinking 
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Joan If the Enghsh win, 1t 1s they that will 
make the treaty, and then God help poor 
France! Thou must fight, Charlie, whether 
thou will or no I will go first to hearten thee 
We must take our courage in both hands. 
aye, and pray for ıt with both hands too. 

CHARLES [descending from his throne and 
again crossing the room to escape from her do- 
minating urgency] Oh do stop talking about 
God and praying. I cant bear people who are 
always praymg Isnt 1t bad enough to have 
to do it at the proper times? 

oan [pitying him] Thou poor child, thou 
hast never prayed m thy hfe I must teach 
thee from the beginning 

CHARLES. I am not a child I am a grown 
man and a father, and I will not be taught 
any more. 

goan. Aye, you have a httle son He that 
will be Lows the Eleventh when you die 
Would you not fight for him? 

CHARLES. No’ a hornd boy He hates me 
He hates everybody, selfish httle beast! I dont 
want to be bothered with children I dont 
want to be a father; and I dont want to be a 
son: especially a son of St Lous I dont want 
to be any of these fine things you all have 
your heads full of I want to be just what I 
am Why cant you mind your own business, 
and let me mind mine? 

JoAN [again contemptuous] Minding your 
own business 1s hke minding your own body 
it’s the shortest way to make yourself sick. 
What 1s my business? Helpmg mother at 
home. What 1s thine? Petting lapdogs and 
sucking sugarsticks I call that muck I tell 
thee 1t 1s God’s business we are here to do: 
not our own J have a message to thee from 
God, and thou must hsten to it, though thy 
heart break with the terror of 1t 

CHARLES I dont want a message; but can 
you tell me any secrets? Can you do any 
cures? Can you turn lead mto gold, or any- 
thing of that sort? 

JoAN I can turn thee into a king, in Rheims 
Cathedral, and that ıs a miracle that will take 
some doing, it seems 

CHARLES If we go to Rheims, and have a 
coronaton, Anne will want new dresses We 
cant afford them I am all right as I am. 

Joan As you are! And what ıs that? Less 
than my father’s poorest shepherd Thourt 
not lawful owner of thy own land of France 
til thou be consecrated. 

cHintes But I shall not be lawful owner of 
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my own land anyhow Will the consecration 
pay off my mortgages? I have pledged my 
last acre to the Archbishop and that fat bully 
I owe money even to Bluebeard 

Joan [earnestly] Charhe I come from the 
land, and have gotten my strength working 
on the land, and I tell thee that the land ıs 
thme to ryle nghteously and keep God's 
peace ım, and not to pledge at the pawnshop 
as a drunken woman pledges her children’s 
clothes And I come from God to tell thee to 
kneel in the cathedral and solemnly give thy 
kingdom to Him for ever and even, and be- 
come the greatest king in the world as His 
steward and His bailiff, His soldier and His 
servant The very clay of France will become 
holy her soldiers will be the soldiers of God 
the rebel dukes will be rebels against God 
the Enghsh will fall on their knees and beg 
thee let them return to their lawful homes in 
peace Wilt be a poor little Judas, and betray 
me and Him that sent me? 

CHARLES [tempted at lasi] Oh, 1f I only dare! 

soan I shall dare, dare, and daie again, 
in God’s name! Art for or against me? 

CHARLES [excited] PU nisk ıt I warn you I 
shant be able to keep it up, but I'll risk it 
You shall see [Running to the main door and 
shouting] Hallo! Come back, everybody [To 
Joan, as he runs bach to the arch opposite) Mind 
you stand by and dont let me be bullied 
[Through the arch] Come along, will you: the 
whole Court [He sits down in the royal chair 
as they all hurry in to ther former places, chat- 
tering and wondering) Now I'm m for 1t, but 
no matter: here goes! [To the page] Call for 
silence, you httle beast, will you? 

THE PAGE [snatching a halberd as before and 
thumping with it repeatedly) Silence for Fis 
Majesty the King The King speaks [Per- 
emptorily] Will you be silent there? [Srlence] 

CHARLES [7zsing] I have given the command 
of the army to The Maid The Mand 1s to do 
as she hhes with it [He descends from the dats} 

General amazement. La Hire, delighted, slaps 
hus steel thigh-prece with lus gauntlet 

LA TREMOUILLE [turung threateningly to- 
wards Charles} What 1s this? I command the 
army. 

Joan quickly puts her hand on Charles's 
shoulder as he instinctively recoils. Charles, with 
a grotesque effort culnunating in an extravagant 
gesture, snaps his fingers in the Chamberlain’s 
face 
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puvois It seems simple, but ıt cannot be 
done 

soan Who says so? 

puvors I say so; and older and wiser heads 
than mime are of the same opmion 

oan [roundly] Then your older and wiser 
heads are fatheads. they have made a fool of 
you, and now they want to make a fool of me 
too, bringing me to the wrong side of the 
river Do you not know that I brng you 
better help than ever came to any general or 
any town? 

punais [smiling patiently) Your own? 

joan. No. the help and counsel of the King 
of Heaven Which 1s the way to the bndge* 

DuUNOoIs You are impatient, Maid. 

Joan, Isthis a time for patience? Our enemy 
is at our gates, and here we stand doing no- 
thing Oh, why are you not fighting? Listen 
to me. I will deliver you from fear I— 

punois (laughing heartily, and waving her off} 
No, no, my girl uf you delivered me from fear 
I should be a good knight for a story book, 
but a very bad commander of the army. 
Come! let me begin to make a soldier of you 
[He takes her to the water's edge) Do you see 
those two forts at this end of the bndge? the 
big ones? 

Joan Yes Are they ours or the goddams’? 

punois Be qumet, and hsten to me. If I 
were in either of those forts with only ten 
men I could hold ıt against an army The 
Enghsh have more than ten times ten god- 
dams in those forts to hold them agaist us 

Joan They cannot hold them against God 
God did not give them the land under those 
forts. they stole it from Him He gave it to 
us I will take those forts 

puNois Single-handed? 

soan Our men will take them I will lead 
them 

punors Not a man will follow you. 

Joan I will not look back to see whether 
anyone 1s following me. 

DUNOIS [recognising her metile, and clapping 
her heartily on the shoulder] Good You have 
the makaıngs of a soldier ın you You are m 
love with war. 

JOAN [startled] Oh! And the Archbishop 
said I was ın love with religion. 

DUNOIS. I, God forgive me, am a httle mn 
love with war myself, the ugly devil! I am 
lke a man with two wives Do you want to 
be hke a woman with two husbands? 

Joan [matter-of-fact] I will never take a 
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husband A man in Toul took an achon 
against me for breach of promise; but I never 
promised him I am a soldier: I do not want 
to be thought of as a woman I will not dress 
as a woman. I do not care`for the things 
women care for. They dream of lovers, and 
of money. I dream of leading a charge, and 
of placing the big guns You soldiers do not 
know how to use the big guns you think 
you can win battles with a great noise and 
smoke 

DUNOIS [with a shrug) True Half the time 
the artillery is more trouble than it 1s worth 

Joan. Aye, lad; but you cannot fight stone 
walls with horses: you must have guns, and - 
much bigger guns too 

punois [ grinning at her famelrartty, and echo- 
ing tt] Aye, lass; but a good heart and a stout 
ladder will get over.the stomiest wall 

goan. I will be first up the ladder when we 
reach the fort, Bastard I dare youtofollowme 

pUNOIs You must not dare a staff officer, 
Joan: only company officers are allowed to 
indulge ım displays of personal courage. Be- 
sides, you must know that I weleome you 
as a saint, not as a soldier I have daredevils 
enough at my call, if they could help me. 

Joan. [am not a daredevil: I am a servant 
of God. My sword 1s sacred. I found it behind 
the altar in the church of St Cathemne, where 
God hid it for me; and I may not stnke a blow 
with it My heart 1s full of courage, not of 
anger. I will lead; and your men will follow. 
thats allI can do But I must do it’ you shall 
not stop me 

punois All in good time. Our men cannot 
take those forts by a sally across the bndge 
They must come by water, and take the 
Enghsh ın the rear on this side 

Joan [her military sense asserting itself] Then 
make rafts and put big guns on them; and let 
your men cross to us. 

punois. The rafts are ready, and the men 
are embarked. But they must wait for God 

Joas. What do you mean? God is waiting 
for them. 

punois Let Him send us a wind then My 
boats are downstream they cannot come up 
against both wind and current We must 
wait until God changes the wind Come let 
me take you to the church 

Joan No Ilove church; but the Enghsh 
will not yield to prayers: they understand 
nothing but hard knocks and slashes I will 
not go to church until we have beaten them. 
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punors You must I have business for you 
there 

soan What business? 

punos To pray for a west wind I have 
prayed, and I have gen two silver candle- 
sticks, but my prayers are not answered 
Yours may be you are young and innocent 

yoan Ob yes you are right I will pray I 
will tell St Catherme she will make God give 
me a west wind. Quick shew me the way to 
the church 

THE PAGE [sneezes violently] At-cha!!! 

yoan God bless you, child! Coom, Bastard 

They go out The page rises to follow He 
picks up the shteld, and is taking the spear as 
well when he notices the pennon, which is now 
streaming eastward 

THE PAGE [dropping the shield and calling 
excitedly after them) Seigneur’ Seigneur! 
Mademoiselle! 

DUNOIS [running back] What 18 1t? The king- 
fisher? [He looks eagerly for tt up the river] 

Joan [youung them] Oh, a kmgfisher! 
Where? 

tHe pace No the wind, the wind, the 
wind [pointing io the pennon) that 1s what 
made me sneeze 

DUNOIS [looking at the pennon} The wind has 
changed [He crosses himself] God has spoken 
[Kneehng and handing lus baton to Joan} You 
command the king’s army I am your soldier 

THE PAQE [looking down the rer] The boats 
have put off They are ripping upstream hike 
an 

DUNOIS [rising] Now for the forts You 
dared me to follow Dare you lead? 

Joan [bursting into tears and flinging her arms 
round Dunois, kissing lum on both cheeks) 
Dunois, dear comrade in arms, help me My 
eyes are blinded with tears Set my foot on 
the ladder, and say “Up, Joan ” 

DUNOIS [dragging ker oui] Never mnd the 
tears make for the flash of the guns 

soan (tn a blaze of courage) Ah! 

DUNOIS (dragging her along mith lum] For 
God and Samt Dennis! 

THE PAGE [shrilly] The Maid! The Mand! 
God and The Mad! Hurray-ay-ay! [He 
snatches up the shteld and lance, and capers out 
after them, mad mth excitement] 


SCENE IV 


A tent tn the English camp A bullneched 
English chaplain of 50 18 siting on a stool at a 
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table, hard at work writing At the other side of 
the table an imposing nobleman, aged 16, 18 
seated in a handsome char turning over the 
leaves of an illuminated Book of Hours The 
nobleman ts enjoying himself the chaplain 1s 
struggling nith suppressed wrath There ws an 
unoccupied leather stool on the nobleman's left 
The table 1s on Jus right 

THE NOBLEMAN Now this 1s what I call 
workmanship There ıs nothing on earth 
more exquisite than a bonny book, with 
well-placed columns of nich black wnting in 
beautiful borders, and illuminated pictures 
cunningly inset But nowadays, instead of 
looking at books, people read them A book 
might as well be one of those orders for bacon 
and bran that you are scmbbling 

THE CHAPLAIN I must say, my lord, you 
take our situation very coolly Very coolly 
mdeed 

THE NOBLEMAN [superctlous] What 1s the 
matter? 

THE CHAPLAIN The matter, my lord, 3s that 
we English have been defeated 

THE NOBLEMAN That happens, you know 
It is only an history books and ballads that 
the enemy 1s always defeated 

THE CHAPLAIN But we are being defeated 
over and over again First, Orleans— 

THE NOBLEMAN [poohpoohing] Oh, Orleans! 

THE CHAPLAIN I know what you are gomg 
to say, my lord that was a clear case of 
witchcraft and sorcery But we are still 
bemg defeated Jargeau, Meung, Beaugency, 
Jast hke Orleans And now we have been 
butchered at Patay, and Sir John Talbot 
taken prisoner [He throws down his pen, almost 
in tears] I feelit,my lord Ifeelat very deeply 
I cannot bear to see my countrymen de- 
feated by a parcel of foreigners 

THE NOBLEMAN Oh! you are an Enghsh- 
man, are you? 

THE CHAPLAIN Certainly not, my lord I am 
a gentleman Stll, hke your lordship, I was 
born in England, and it makes a difference 

THE NOBLEMAN You are attached to the 
soul, eh? 

THE CHAPLAIN It pleases your lordship to 
be satirical at my expense your greatness 
privileges you to be so with impunity But 
your lordship knows very well that I am not 
attached to the soil n a vulgar manner, hhe 
a serf Stl, I have a feeling about 1t, [with 
groming agitation) and I am not ashamed of 
it, and {rising nildly] by God, of this goes on 
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any longer I will fing my cassock to the devil, 
and take arms myself, and strangle the 
accursed witch with my own hands 

THE NOBLEMAN [laughing at hum good- 
naiuredly| So you shall, chaplain. so you shall, 
if we can do nothing better But not yet, not 
quite yet 

The Chaplain resumes his seat very sullaly 

THE NOBLEMAN [arly] I should not care 
very much about the witch—you see, I have 
made my pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and 
the Heavenly Powers, for their own credit, 
can hardly allow me to be worsted by a vill- 
age sorceress—but the Bastard of Orleans 
is a harder nut to crack; and as he has been 
to the Holy Land too, honors are easy be- 
tween us as far as that goes 

THE CHAPLAIN, He 1s only a Frenchman, 
my lord. 

THE NOBLEMAN A Frenchman! Where did 
you pick up that expression? Are these 
Burgundians and Bretons and Picards and 
Gascons beginning to call themselves French- 
men, just as our fellows are beginning to call 
themselves Enghshmen? They actually talk 
of France and England as their countries 
Theirs, if you please! What 1s to become of 
me and you if that way of thinking comes 
into fashion? 

THE CHAPLAIN Why, my lord? Can at hurt 
us? 

THE NOBLEMAN Men cannot serve two 
masters If this cant of serving their country 
once takes hold of them, goodbye to the 
authority of thew feudal lords, and goodbye 
to the authority of the Church Thats, good- 
bye to you and me 

THE cHAPLAIN I hope I am a faithful 
servant of the Church, and there are only 
S1\ cousins between me and the barony of 
Stogumber, which was created by the Con- 
queror But ıs that any reason why I should 
stand by and see Enghshmen beaten by a 
French bastard and a witch from Lousy 
Champagne? 

THE NOBLEMAN Easy, man, easy’ we shall 
burn the witch and beat the bastard all in 
good time Indeed I am waiting at present 
for the Bishop of Beauvais, to arrange the 
burning with him He has been turned out 
of his diocese by her faction 

THE CHAPLAIN You have frst to catch her, 
my lord 

THE NOBLEMAN Or buy her I will offer a 
king’s ransom. 
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THE CHAPLAIN A king’s ransom! For that 
slut! 

THE NOBLEMAN One has to leave a margin 
Some of Charles’s people will sell her to the 
Burgunduans, the Burgundians will sell her to 
us, and there will probably be three or four 
middlemen who will expect their httle com- 
missions 

THE cHAPLAIN Monstrous It 2s all those 
scoundrels of Jews they get in every time 
money changes hands I would not leave a 
Jew alive in Christendom if I had my way 

THE NOBLEMAN Why not? The Jews gener- 
ally give value They make you pay, but they 
deliver the goods In my experience the men 
who want something for nothing are invari- 
ably Christians 

A page appears 

THE PAGE The Right Reverend the Bishop 
of Beauvais: Monseigneur Cauchon 

Cauchon, aged about 60, comes in The page 
nithdraws The two Enghshmen rise 

THE NOBLEMAN [mith effusive courtesy] My 
dear Bishop, how good of you to come! Allow 
me to mtroduce myself Richard de Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick, at your service 

CAUCHON Your lordship’s fame is well 
known to me 

warwick This reverend cleric 1s Master 
John de Stogumber 

THE CHAPLAIN [glibly] John Bowyer Spenser 
Neville de Stogumber, at your service, my 
lord Bachelor of Theology, and Keeper of 
the Private Seal to His Emmence the Car- 
dinal of Winchester 

warwick [io Cauchon) You call hım the 
Cardınal of England, I beleve Our hing’s 
uncle. 

caucHon Messire John de Stogumber: I 
am always the very good frend of His 
Emimence [He eziends lus hand to the chap- 
lain, who kisses hts ring} 

warwick Do me the honor to be seated 
[He gives Cauchon hus chair, placing ut at the 
head of the table} 

Cauchon accepts the place of honor mth a 
grave inclination Warnick fetches the leather 
stool carelessly, and sits in his former place. The 
chaplain goes back to his char 

Though Warnick has taken second place in 
calculated deference to the Bishop, he assumes 
the lead wn opening the proceedings as a matter 
of course. He ts stell cordial and expansive, but 
there ıs a new note in his voice niach means that 
he is coming to business, 
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John? I knew your lordship would not fail us, 
Pardon my mterruption Proceed 

CAUCHON. If ıt be so, the devl has longer 
views than you give him credit for 

warwick Indeed? In what way? Listen to 
this, Messire John 

caucuon. If the devil wanted to damn a 
country girl, do you think so easy a task 
would cost him the winning of half a dozen 
battles? No, my lord: any trumpery imp 
could do that much if the girl could be damned 
at all The Prince of Darkness does not con- 
descend to such cheap drudgery When he 
strikes, he strikes at the Cathohe Church, 
whose realm 1s the whole spiritual world. 
When he damns, he damns the souls of the 
entire human race Against that dreadfal 
deagn The Church stands ever on guard. 
And itis as one of the mstruments of that 
design that I see this gir] Sheis inspired, 
but diabolically inspired 

THE CHAPLAIN. I told you she was a witch 

CAUCHON [fiercely] She ıs not a witch. She 
1s a heretic 

THE CHAPLAIN. What difference does that 
make? 

caucuon. You, a priest, ask me that! You 
English are strangely blunt in the mind. All 
these things that you call witchcraft are 
capable of a natural explanation The 
woman’s miracles would not impose on a 
rabbit’ she does not claim them as miracles 
herself What do her victories prove but that 
she has a better head on her shoulders than 
your swearing Glass-dells and mad bull 
Talbots, and that the courage of faith, even 
though it be a false faith, will always outstay 
the courage of wrath? 

THE CHAPLAIN [hardly able to belteve /us ears] 
Does your lordship compare Sir John Talbot, 
three times Governor of Ireland, to a mad 
bull?! 

warwick It would not be seemly for you 
to do so, Messire John, as you are still sıx 
removes from a barony. But as [am an earl, 
and Talbot 1s only a kmght, I may make bold 
to accept the companson. (To the Bishop] My 
lord I wipe the slate as far as the witchcraft 
goes None the less, we mustburn the woman 

caucHon I cannot burn her. The Church 
cannot take hfe And my first duty 1s to seek 
this girl’s salvation 

wirwick No doubt But you do burn 
people occasionally. 

caucuon, No, When the Church cuts off an 
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obstinate heretic as a dead branch from the 
tree of hfe, the heretic is handed over to the 
secular arm The Church has no part in what 
the secular arm may see fit to do 

WARWICK. Precisely And I shall be the 
secular arm in this case Well, my lord, hand 
over your dead branch; and I will see that 
the fire ıs ready for ıt If you will answer for 
the Church’s part, I will answer for the 
secular part 

CAUCHON [with smouldering anger) I can 
answer for nothmg You great lords are too 
prone to treat the Church as a mere political 
convenience 

warwick [smiling and propittatory} Not mn 
England, I assure you 

caucuon. In England more than anywhere 
else No, my lord: the soul of this village gurl 
1s of equal value with yours or your king’s 
before the throne of God; and my first duty 
is to save it I will not suffer your lordship to 
smule at me as if I were repeating a meaning- 
less form of words, and it were well under- 
stood between us that I should betray the 
girl to you I am no mere political bishop 
my fath ıs to me what your honor 1s to you; 
and if there be a loophole through which this 
baptized child of God can creep to her salva- 
tion, I shall guide her to ıt 

THE CHAPLAIN [rising in a fury] You are a 
traitor 

CAUCHON [springing up] Xou he, priest 
[Trembling nith rage| If you dare do what 
this woman has done—set your country above 
the holy Cathohe Church—you shall go to 
the fire with her, 

THE CHAPLAIN My lord: I—I went too far. 
I— [he sets down mith a submissive gesture] 

warwick [who has risen apprehenswely] My 
lord. I apologize to you for the word used by 
Messire John de Stogumber It does not 
mean in England what 1t does in France In 
yourlanguagetraitormeansbetrayer onewho 
1s perfidious, treacherous, unfaithful, disloyal 
In our country 1t means simply one who is 
not wholly devoted to our English interests. 

CAUCHON. I am sorry: I did not understand 
{He subsides inio kis char with degnity] 

Warwick [resuming us seat, much reheved} I 
must apologize on my own account if I have 
seemed to take the burning of this poor prl 
too lightly When one hasseen whole country- 
sides burnt over and over again as mere items 
in military routne, one has to grow a very 
thick skin Otherwise one might go mad at 
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all events, I should May I venture to as- 
sume that your lordship also, having to see 
so many heretics burned from time to time, 
1s compelled to take—shall I say a profes- 
sional view of what would otherwise be a 
very horrible incident? 

caucHOoN Yes 1t 13 a painful duty. even, as 
you say, a horrible one But in comparison 
with the horror of heresy 1t 13 less than no- 
thing I am not thinking of this girl’s body, 
which will suffer for a few moments only, 
and which must m any event die m some 
more or less painful manner, but of her soul, 
which may suffer to all eternity 

Warwick Just so, and God grant that her 
soul may be saved! But the practical problem 
would seem to be how to save her soul with- 
out saving her body For we must face it, 
my lord if ths cult of The Maid goes on, 
our cause 1s lost. 

THE CHAPLAIN {/us voice broken hike that of a 
man who kas been crying] May I speak, my 
lord? 

warwick Really, Messire John, I had 
rather you did not, unless you can keep your 
temper 

THE CHAPLAIN It1s only this I speak under 
correction, but The Mad is full of deceit 
she pretends to be devout Her prayers and 
confessions are endless How can she be 
accused of heresy when she neglects no 
observance of a faithful daughter of The 
Church? 

CAUCHON [flaming up] A. faithful daughter 
of The Church! The Pope himself at his 
proudest dare not presume as this woman 
presumes She acts as if she herself were 
The Church She brings the message of God 
to Charles, and The Church must stand aside 
She will crown him ım the cathedral of Rheims 
she, not The Church! She sends letters to 
the king of England giving hint God's com- 
mand through her to return to his island on 
pam of God’s vengeance, which she will 
execute Let me tell you that the wrting of 
such letters was the practice of the accursed 
Mahomet, the anti-Chnst. Has she ever in 
all her utterances said one word of The 
Church? Never It 1s always God and herself 

warwick. What can you expect? A beggar 
on horseback! Her head 1s turned. 

caucuon Who has turned 1t? The devil. 
And for a mighty purpose He ıs spread- 
ing thus heresy everywhere The man Hus, 
burnt only thirteen years ago at Constance, 
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infected all Bohemia with ıt A man named 
WeLeef, himself an anointed priest, spread 
the pestilence in England, and to your shame 
you let him die in his bed We have such 
people here in France too I know the breed. 
It 1s cancerous if it be not cut out, stamped 
out, burnt out, it will not stop until it has 
brought the whole body of human society 
anto sin and corruption, into waste and rum 
By it an Arab camel driver drove Christ and 
His Church out of Jerusalem, and ravaged 
his way west hhe a wild beast unhl at last 
there stood only the Pyrenees and God’s 
mercy between France and damnation Yet 
what did the camel dnver do at the begin- 
ning more than ths shepherd gurl 1s doing? 
He had Ius voices from the angel Gabnel 
she has her voices from St Catherme and 
St Margaret and the Blessed Michael He 
declared himself the messenger of God, and 
wrote ın God's name to the kings of the 
earth Her letters to them are going forth 
daily It 1s not the Mother of God now to 
whom we must look for mtercession, but to 
Joan the Mad What will the world be hhe 
when The Church’s accumulated wisdom and 
knowledge and experience, its councils of 
learned, venerable pious men, are thrust into 
the kennel by every ignorant laborer or 
dairymaid whom the devil can puff up with 
the monstrous self-conceit of being directly 
inspired from heaven? It will be a world of 
blood, of fury, of devastation, of each man 
striving for his own hand im the end a world 
wrecked back into barbarism For now you 
have only Mahomet and his dupes, and the 
Maid and her dupes, but what will at be when 
every gurl thinks herself a Joan and every 
man a Mahomet? I shudder to the very 
marrow of my bones when I think of 2t. I 
have fought ıt all my hfe, and I will fight ıt 
to the end Let all this woman’s sins be for- 
given her except only this sin, for it 1s the 
sin agaist the Holy Ghost, and of she does 
not recant im the dust before the world, and 
submit herself to the last inch of her soul to 
her Church, to the fire she shall go 1f she once 
falls mto my hand 

WaRwick [untmpressed] You feel strongly 
about it, naturally 

caucon Do not you? 

warwick I am a soldier, not a churchman 
As a pilgrm I saw somethmg of the Maho- 
metans They were not so 1ll-bred as I had 
been led to beheve In some respects their 
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conduct compared favorably with ours 

CAUCHON [displeased] I have noticed this 
before Men go to the Hast to convert the 
infidels And the infidels pervert them The 
Crusader comes back more than half a 
Saracen Not to mention that all Enghshmen 
are born heretics 

THE CHAPLAIN Englishmen heretics!!! [Ap- 
pealing to Warmck| My lord must we endure 
this? His lordship is beside himself How can 
what an Enghshman believes be heresy? It 
1s a contradiction in terms 

caucuon. I absolve you, Messire de Stog- 
umber, on the ground of invincible ignorance 
The thick air of your country does not breed 
theologians 

WARWICK. You would not say so if you 
heard us quarreling about rehgion, my lord! 
I am sorry you think I must be erther a 
heretic or a blockhead because, as a travelled 
man, I know that the followers of Mahomet 
profess great respect for our Lord, and are 
more ready to forgive St Peter for bemg a 
fisherman than your lordship 1s to forgive 
Mahomet for bemg a camel dnver But at 
least we can proceed im this matter without 
bigotry 

caucHon When men call the zeal of the 
Christian Church bigotry I know what to 
think 


warwick They are only east and west 
views of the same thing 

caucuon [bilterly tronical] Only east and 
west! Only"! 

warwick Oh, my Lord Bishop, I am not 
gainsaying you You will carry The Church 
with you; but you have to carry the nobles 
also To my mind there 1s a stronger case 
against The Maid than the one you have so 
forcibly put Frankly, I am not afraid of this 
girl becoming another Mahomet, and super- 
seding The Church by a great heresy I think 
you exaggerate that rsk., But have you 
noticed that mm these letters of hers, she pro- 
poses to all the kings of Europe, as she has 
already pressed on Charles, a transaction 
which would wreck the whole social structure 
of Christendom? 

caucHon. Wreck The Church I tell you so. 

WARWICK [zhose patience 1s wearing out] My 
lord pray get The Church out of your head 
for a moment; and remember that there are 
temporal institutions in the world as well as 
spiritual ones. I and my peers represent the 
feudal aristocracy as you represent The 


Church We are the temporal power Well, 
do you not see how this girl’s idea strikes at 
us? 

caucHow How does her idea strike at you, 
except as 1t strikes at all of us, through The 
Church? 

warwick Her idea 1s that the kings should 
give ther realms to God, and then reign as 
God’s baihffs 

CAUCHON [not interested) Quite sound theo- 
logically, my lord But the king will hardly 
care, provided he reign It1s an abstract idea 
a mere form of words 

waRwick By no means It is a cunmng 
device to supersede the aristocracy, and 
make the king sole and absolute autocrat. 
Instead of the king bemg merely the first 
among his peers, he becomes thew master 
That we cannot suffer we call no man master 
Nomunally we hold our lands and dignities 
from the king, because there must be a key- 
stone to the arch of human society, but we 
hold our lands in our own hands, and defend 
them with our own swords and those of our 
own tenants Now by The Maid’s doctrine 
the lang will take our lands—our lands!— 
and make them a present to God; and God 
will then vest them wholly in the king. 

caucHon Need you fear that? You are the 
makers of kings after all York or Lancaster 
in England, Lancaster or Valois in France. 
they reign according to your pleasure. 

Warwick. Yes, but only as long as the 
people follow their feudal lords, and know 
the king only as a travelling show, owning 
nothing but the nghway that belongs to 
everybody If the people’s thoughts and 
hearts were turned to the lang, and their 
lords became only the kaing’s servants m 
thew eyes, the king could break us across 
his knee one by one; and then what should 
we be but hveried courtiers m his halls? 

CAUCHON. Stall you need not fear, my lord 
Some men are born kings, and some are born 
statesmen The two are seldom the same 
Where would the king find counsellors to plan 
and carry out such a pohey for him? 

WARWICK [reith a not too friendly smile] Per- 


haps ın the Church, my lord. 


Cauchon, with an equally sour smile, shrugs 
hus shoulders, and does not contradict hum 

warwics. Strike down the barons; and the 
cardinals will have rt all their own way. 

caucHon [conciltatory, dropping his polenucal 
lone] My lord we shall not defeat The Maid 
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praying Afte: that fit of crymg you will 
catch a chill if you stay here any longer It is 
all over the cathedral is empty, and the 
streets are full They are calling for The Maid 
We have told them you are staying here 
alone to pray, but they want to see you again 

Joan. No let the king have all the glory 

punois He only spoils the show, poor devil 
No, Joan you have crowned him; and you 
must go through with ıt 

Joan [shakes her head reluctantly] 

punols [raising her] Come come! ıt will be 
over 1n a couple of hours It’s better than the 
bridge at Orleans eh? 

Joan Oh, dear Dunois, how I wish it were 
the bridge at Orleans again! We lived at 
that bridge 

punois Yes, farth, and died too some of us 

Joan Isnt ıt strange, Jack? I am such a 
coward Iam frightened beyond words before 
a battle, but it 1s so dull afterwards when 
there 1s no danger oh, so dull! dull! dull! 

DUNOIS You must learn to be abstemious 
in war, Just as you are m your food and drink, 
my httle sant 

Joan Dear Jack I think you hke me as a 
soldier hkes his comrade 

puNois You need 1t, poor mnocent child of 
God You have not many friends at court 

joan Why do all these courtiers and 
kmghts and churchmen hate me? What have 
I done to them? I have asked nothing for 
myself except that my village shall not be 
taxed, for we cannot afford war taxes I have 
brought them luck and victory I have set 
them nght when they were doing all sorts of 
stupid things I have crowned Charles and 
made him a real king, and all the honors he 
1s handing out have gone to them. Then why 
do they not love me? 

DUNOIS [rallying her) Sım-ple-ton! Do you 
expect stupid people to love you for shewing 
them up? Do blundering old mihtary dug-outs 
love the successful young captains who super- 
sede them? Do ambitious politicians love the 
climbers who take the front seats from them? 
Do archbishops enjoy being played off their 
own altars, even by samts? Why, I should be 
jealous of you myself if I were ambitious 
enough 

joan. You are the pick of the basket here, 
Jack the only friend I have among all these 
nobles. Fl wager your mother was from the 
country I will go back to the farm when I 
have taken Paris. 


punots I am not so sure that they will let 
you take Paris 

Joan [startled] What! 

punois I should have taken it myself 
before this if they had all been sound about 
it Some of them‘would rather Paris took you, 
I think So take care 

Joan Jack the world is too wicked for me 
If the goddams and the Burgundians do not 
make an end of me, the French will Only for 
my voices I should lose all heart. That 1s why 
I had to steal away to pray here alone after 
the coronation T'I tell you something, Jack. 
It 1s m the bells I hear my voices Not today, 
when they all rang that was nothing but 
janghng But here m this corner, where the 
bells come down from heaven, and the echoes 
hnger, or in the fields, where they come from 
a distance through the quiet of the country- 
side, my voices are in them [The cathedral 
clock chimes the quarter] Hark! [She becomes 
rapt] Do you hear? “Dear-child-of-God": 
just what you said. At the half-hour they 
will say “Be-brave-go-on ” At the three- 
quarters they will say “I-am-thy-Help ” But 
2t as at the hour, when the great bell goes 
after ‘‘God-will-save-France”’. 1t 1s then that 
St Margaret and St Catherine and sometimes 
even the blessed Michael will say things 
that I cannot tell beforehand Then, oh then— 

DUNOIS [interruping her kindly but not 
sympathetically] Then, Joan, we shall hear 
whatever we fancy in the booming of the 
bell You make me uneasy when you talk 
about your voices I should think you were a 
bit cracked 2f I hadnt noticed that you give 
me very sensible reasons for what you do, 
though J hear you telling others you are only 
obeying Madame Saint Catherme. 

Joan [crossly} Well, I have to find reasons 
for you, because you do not believe in my 
voices But the voices come first; and I find 
the reasons after whatever you may choose 
to beleve, 

DUNOIS Are you angry, Joan? 

joan Yes [Srling] No. not with you I 
wish you were one of the village babies. 

punois Why? 

Joan I could nurse you for awhile 

DuNois You are a bit of a woman after all. 

Joan No not a bit: I am a soldier and 
nothing else Soldiers always nurse children 
when they get a chance 

punots. That 1s true [He laughs] 

King Charles, with Bluebeard on hus left and 
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La Iire on hs right, comes from the vestry, 
where he has been disrobing Joan shrinks awa 
behind the pillar Dunots ts left between Charles 
and La Hire 

punois Well, your Majesty is an anomted 
lang at last How do you hke 1t? 

CHARLES I would not go through it agun 
to be emperor of the sun and moon The 
weight of those robes! I thought I should 
have dropped when they loaded that crown 
on tome And the famous holy oil they talked 
so much about was rancid phew! The Arch- 
bishop must be nearly dead his robes must 
have weighed aton they are stnppmg him 
still in the vestry 

vunors [drely] Your Majesty should wear 
armor oftener That would accustom you to 
heavy dressing 

cuantes Yes the old jibe! Well, Yam not 
going to wear armor fighting 1s not my job 
Where is The Mad? 

JOAN [coming forward between Charles and 
Bluebeard, and falling on her knee} Sve I have 
made you kmg my work ıs done I am going 
back to my father’s farm 

CHARLES [surprised, but releved] Oh, are 
you? Well, that will be very nice 

Joan rises, deeply discouraged 

CHARLES [continuing hecdlessly] A healthy 
hfe, you know 

punois But a dull one 

BLUEBEARD You will find the petticoats 
tmpping you up after leaving them off for so 
lon 

a mme You will mss the fighting It’s a 
bad habit, but a grand one, and the hardest 
of all to break yourself of 

CHARLES [anxiously] Stall, we dont want you 
to stay 1f you would really rather go home 

soan [drtterly] I know well that none of you 
will be sorry to see me go [She turns her 
shoulder to Charles and walks past him to the 
more congenial neighborhood of Dunows and La 
Etre) 

uA aime Well, I shall be able to swear 
when I want to But I shall miss you at times 

joan La Hire im spite of all your sins and 
swears we shall meet in heaven, for I love 
you as I love Piton, my old sheep dog 
Pitow could lal a wolf You will kill the 
English wolves until they go back to their 
country and become good dogs of Gad, will 
you not? 

LA HIRE You and J together yes 

yoan No I shall last only a year from the 
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beginning 

ALL THF oTHERS What! 

Joan I know it somehow 

punois Nonsense! 

Joan Jack do you think you will be able 
to dnve them out? 

punais [wrth quiet conviction} Yes I shall 
drive them out They beat us because we 
thought battles were tournaments and ran- 
som markets We played the fool while the 
goddams took war seriously But I have 
learnt my lesson, and taken their measure 
They have no roots here I have beaten them 
before, and I shall beat them agam 

soan You will not be cruel to them, Jack? 

punois The goddams will not yield to 
tender handling We did not begin it 

JOAN [suddenly] Jack before I go home, let 
us take Paris 

CHARLES [terrified] Oh no no We shall lose 
everything we have gamed. Oh dont let us 
have any more fightng We can make a 
very good treaty with the Duke of Burgundy 

Joan Treaty! [She stamps mith impatience} 

cartes Well, why not, now that I am 
crowned and anomted? Oh, that oil! 

The Archbishop comes from the vestry, and 
Joms the group between Charles and Bluebeard 

cuantes Archbishop The Mmd wants to 
start fighting again 

THE ARcHBIsHOP Have we ceased fighting, 
then? Are we at peace? 

cxantes No I suppose not; but let us be 
content with what we have done Let us 
make a treaty Our luck is too good to last, 
and now 1s our chance to stop before it turns 

Joan Luch! God has fought for us, and you 
call ıt luck! And you would stop while there 
are still Enghshmen on this holy earth of 
dear France! 

THE ARCHBISHOP [sternly] Maid the king 
addressed himself to me, not to you You 
forget yourself You very often forget your- 
self 

Joan [unabashed, and rather roughly] Then 
speak, you, and tell him that it 1s not God’s 
will that he should take his hand from the 
plough 

THE ARCHBISHOP If I am not so ghb with 
the name of God as you are, 1t 1s because I 
mterpret Ehs will with the authority of the 
Church and of my sacred office When you 
first came you respected ıt, end would not 
have dared to speak as you are now speaking 
You came clothed with the virtue of humilty, 
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and because God blessed your enterprises 
accordingly, you have stained yourself with 
the sin of pride The old Greek tragedy 1s 
rising among us It is the chastisement of 
hubris 

CHARLES Yes. she thinks she knows better 
than everyone else 

JOAN [drstressed, but naïvely incapable of see- 
ing the effect she ıs producing) But I do know 
better than any of you seem to And I am 
not proud. I never speak unless I know I am 
night 

BLUEBEARD \ [excla:mung (Ha. ha! 

CHARLES together} (5 ust so 

THE ARCHBISHOP How do you know you are 
right? 

Joan J always know My voices— 

CHARLES Oh, your voices, your voices Why 
dont the voices come to me? I am king, not 
you. - 

joan They do come to you, but you do 
not hear them You have not sat in the field 
in the evening hstening for them When the 
angelus rings you cross yourself and have 
done with it, but if you prayed from your 
heart, and hstened to the thrilling of the bells 
in the air after they stop ringing, you would 
hear the voices as well as I do [Turmng 
brusquely from ham] But what voices do you 
need to tell you what the blacksmith can tell 
you that you must stmke while the iron 1s 
hot? [I tell you we must make a dash at 
Compiègne and reheve it as we reheved 
Orleans Then Paris will open its gates, or 
if not, we will break through them. What is 
your crown worth without your capital? 

LA HIRE That ıs what I say too. We shall 
go through them hike a red hot shot through 
a pound of butter What do you say, Bastard? 

punois If our cannon balls were all as hot 
as your head, and we had enough of them, 
we should conquer the earth, no doubt 
Pluck and mmpetuosity are good servants in 
war, but bad masters. they have delivered 
us into the hands of the Enghsh every nme 
we have trusted to them We never know 
when we are beaten that ıs our great fault 

Joan You never know when you are 
victorious that ıs a worse fault I shall have 
to make you carry looking-glasses in battle 
to convince you that the Enghsh have not 
cut off all your noses You would have been 
besieged in Orleans still, you and your 
cauncils of war, if I had not made you attack. 
You should always attack, and if you only 
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hold on long enough the enemy will stop 
first You dont know how to begin a battle, 
and you dont know how to use your cannons 
And I do 

She squats down on the flags nith crossed 
ankles, pouting 

DUNOIS. Í know what you think of us, 
General Joan 

Joan. Never mind that, Jack Tell them 
what you think of me. 

punois I think that God was on your side, 
for I have not forgotten howthe windchanged, 
and how our hearts changed when you came, 
and by my faith I shall never deny that 1t was 
i your sign that we conquered But I tell 
you as a soldier that God 1s no man’s daily 
drudge, and no maid’s either If you are 
worthy of ıt He wll sometimes snatch you 
out of the jaws of death and set you on you 
feet again, but that ıs all once on your feet 
you must fight with all your might and all 
your craft For He has to be fair to your 
enemy too dont foiget that Well, He set us 
on our feet through you at Orleans, and the 
glory of it has carried us through a few good 
battles here to the coronation But if we 
presume on it further, and trust to Gad to 
do the work we should do ourselves, we shall 
be defeated, and serve us right! 

Joas But— 

punois. Sh! J have not fimshed Do not 
think, any of you, that these victories of ours 
were won without generalship King Charles 
you have said no word in your proclamations 
of my part in ths campaign, and I make no 
complaint of that, for the people will run 
after The Maid and her miracles and not 
after the Bastard’s hard work finding troops 
for her and feeding them But I know exactly 
how much Goad did for us through The Maud, 
and how much He left me to do by my own 
wits; and I tell you that your httle hour of 
miracles 1s over, and that from this time on 
he who plays the war game best will wm— 
if the luck 1s on his side. 

Joan Ah! af, af, if, af! If ifs and ans were 
pots and pans there’d be no need of tinkers. 
[Rising tmpetuously) I tell you, Bastard, your 
art of war ıs no use, because your knights 
are no good for real fighting War 1s only a 
game to them, hke tennis and all their other 
games they make rules as to what is far 
and what is not far, and heap armor on 
themselves and on their poor horses to keep 
out the arrows, and when they fall they cant 
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get up, and have to wait for their squires to 
come and uft them to arrange about the 
ransom with the man that has poked them 
off ther horse Cant you see that all the hke 
of that 1s gone by and done with? What use 
4$ armor against gunpowder? And 1f it was, 
do you think men that are fighting for France 
and for God will stop to bargain about ran- 
soms, as half your kmghts hve by doing? No 
they will fight to win, and they will give up 
ther hves out of ther own hand into the 
hand of God when they go ito battle, as 
I do Common folks understand ths They 
cannot afford armor and cannot pay ransoms, 
but they follow me half naked into the moat 
and up the ladder and over the wall With 
them it 1s my hfe or thine, and God defend 
the nght! You may shake your head, Jack, 
and Bluebeard may twirl his billy goat’s beard 
and cock his nose at me, but remember the 
day your kmghts and captaims refused to 
follow me to attack the Enghsh at Orleans! 
You locked the gates to keep me im, and it 
was the townsfolk and the common people 
that followed me, and forced the gate, and 
shewed you the way to fight in earnest 

BLUEBEARD [offended] Not content with 
being Pope Joan, you must be Caesar and 
Alexander as well 

THE ARCHBISHOP Pride will have a fall, 
Joan 

goan Oh, never mund whether it is pride 
or not is 1t true? 1s 1t commonsense? 

La HiBE Itis true Half of us are afraid of 
having our handsome noses broken, and the 
other half are out for paying off ther mort- 
gages Let her have her way, Dunois: she 
does not know everything, but she has got 
hold of the rmght end of the stick. Fighting 1s 
not what ıt was, and those who know least 

-about ıt often make the best job of 1t. 

punois I know all that I do not fight in 
the old way Ihave learnt the lesson of Agm- 
court, of Poitiers and Creey I know how 
many hves any move of mme will cost, and if 
the move 1s worth the cost I make 1t and pay 
the cost But Joan never counts the cost at 
all she goes ahead and trusts to God she 
thinks she has God in her pocket Up to now 
she has had the numbers on her side, and 
she has won. But I know Joan, and I see that 
some day she will go ahead when she has 
only ten men to do the work of a hundred 
And then she will find that God 1s on the 
side of the big battahons She will be taken 
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by the enemy And the lucky man that makes 
the capture will receive sixteen thousand 
pounds from the Earl of Ouareek 

oan [flattered] Sixteen thousand pounds! 
Eh, laddie, have they offered that for me? 
There cannot be so much money 10 the world 

punors, There 1s, m England And now tell 
me, all of you, which of you will hft a finger 
to save Joan once the English have got her? 
I speak first, for the army The day after she 
has been dragged from her horse by a god- 
dam or a Burgundian, and he 1s not struck 
dead: the day after she is locked in a dungeon, 
and the bars and bolts do not fly open at the 
touch of St Peter's angel the day when the 
enemy finds out that she 1s as vulnerable as 
I am and not a bit more invinaible, she will 
not be worth the life of a single soldier to 
us, and I will not msk that hfe, much as J 
cherish her as a companion-in-arms 

Joan I dont blame you, Jach you are 
nght Iam not worth one soldier's hfe 1f God 
lets me be beaten, but France may think me 
worth my ransom after what God has done 
for her through me 

cuartes I tell you I have no money, and 
this coronation, which 1s all your fault, has 
cost me the last farthing I can borrow 

Joan The Church is richer than you I put 
my trust in the Church 

THE ancunisnop Woman they will drag 
you through the streets, and burn you as a 
witch 

Joan [running to kim] Oh, my lord, do not 
say that. It is mpossible I a witch! 

THE ARCHBISHOP Peter Cauchon knows his 
business The Unversity of Pans has burnt 
a woman for saying that what you have done 
was well done, and according to God 

JOAN [bemweldered] But why? What sense 1s 
there in 1t? What I have done 1s according 
to God. They could not burn a woman for 
speaking the truth 

THE ARCHBISHOP They did 

soan But you know that she was spealang 
the truth You would not let them burn me 

THEARCHAISHOP How could I prevent them? 

Joan You would speak in the name of the 
Church You are a great prince of the Church 
I would go anywhere with your blessing to 
protect me 

THE ancuBisHoP I have no blessing for you 
while you are proud and disobedient 

Joan Oh, why wil you go on saying things 
hhe that? I am not proud and disobedient I 
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am a poor girl, and so ignorant that I do not 
know A from B How could I be proud? And 
how ean you say that J am disobedient when 
I always obey my voices, because they come 
from God. 

THE ARCHBISHOP The voice of God on earth 
1s the voice of the Church Militant; and all 
the voices that come to you are the echoes 
of your own wilfulness 

Joan It is not true 

THE ARCHBISHOP [flushing angrily] You tell 
the Archbishop m his cathedral that he hes, 
and yet you say you are not proud and dis- 
obedient 

JoAN. I never sad you hed It was you that 
as good as said my voices lied When have 
they ever hed? If you will not believe in 
them even if they are only the echoes of 
my own commonsense, are they not always 
night? and are not your earthly counsels 
always wrong? 

THE ARCHBISHOP [indignantly] It 1s waste 
of time admonishing you 

CHARLES. It always comes back to the same 
thmg She is nght; and everyone else 1s 
wrong, * 

THE ARCHBISHOP Take this as your last 
warmng If you perish through setting your 
private judgment above the instructions of 
your spiritual directors, the Church disowns 
you, and leaves you to whatever fate your 
presumption may bring upon you The Bas- 
tard has told you that if you persist in setting 
up your military conceit above the counsels 
of your commanders— 

punois [interposing| To put it quite exactly, 
if you attempt to releve the garmson in 
Compiégne without the same superiority in 
numbers you had at Orleans— 

THE ARCHBISHOP. The army will disown you, 
and will not rescue you And His Majesty 
the King has told you that the throne has not 
the means of ransommg you 

cHaRLes Not a penny 

THE ARCHBISHOP You stand alone’ abso- 
lutely alone, trusting to your own conceit, 
your own ignorance, your own headstrong 
presumption, your own impiety im hiding all 
these sins under the cloak of a trust m God 
When you pass through these doors into the 
sunhght, the crowd will cheer you. They will 
bring you their httle children and their m- 
valds to heal. they wul kiss your hands and 
feet, and do what they can, poor simple souls, 
to turn your head, and madden you with the 
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self-confidence that 1s leading you to your 
destruction But you will be none the less 
alone they cannot save you We and we only 
can stand between you and the stake at 
which our enemies have burnt that wretched 
woman in Pans. 

soan [her eyes skyward] I have better friends 
and better counsel than yours 

THE ARCHBISHOP, I see that I am speaking 
m vam to a hardened heart You reject our 
protection, and are determined to turn us all 
against you. In future, then, fend for your- 
self; and if you fail, God have mercy on your 
soul 

punois Thats the truth, Joan Heed ıt 

Joan Where would you all have been now 
if I had heeded that sort of truth? There 1s 
no help, no counsel, in any of you. Yes. Jam 
alone on earth I have always been alone 
My father told my brothers to drown me if 
I would not stay to mind his sheep while 
France was bleeding to death France might 
perish if only our lambs were safe I thought 
France would have friends at the court of the 
kang of France; and I find only wolves fight- 
ing for pieces of her poortornbody Ithought 
God would have friends everywhere, because 
He ıs the friend of everyone; and mn my m- 
nocence I believed that you who now cast 
me out would be hke strong towers to keep 
harm from me But I am wiser now; and no- 
body 1s any the worse for bemg wiser Do 
not think you can frighten me by telling me 
that Iam alone France 1s alone; and God 1s 
alone; and what is my loneliness before the 
loneliness of my country and my God? I see 
now that the loneliness of Godis Hisstrength- 
what would He be if He listened to your 
jealous httle counsels? Well, my loneliness 
shall be my strength too. ıt is better to be 
alone wth God. His friendship will not fail 
me, nor His counsel, nor His love In His 
strength I will dare, and dare, and dare, until 
Idie Iwill go out now to the common people, 
and let the love mm therr eyes comfort me for 
the hate mm yours. You will all be glad to see 
me burnt; but if I go through the fire I shall 
go through ıt to ther hearts for ever and 
ever And so, God be with me! 

She goes from them They stare after her in 
glum silence for a moment. Then Gilles de Rats 
trarls hes beard 

BLUEBEARD You know, the woman is quite 
unpossible I dont dishke her, really; but 
what are you to do with such a character? 
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puvois As God is my judge, if she fell into 
the Loire I would jump in m full armor to 
fish her out But xf she plays the fool at Com~- 
plégne, and gets caught, I must leave her to 
her doom 

Laure Then you had better chain me up, 
for I could follow her to hell when the spirit 
nises m her hke that 

THE arcuBisnor She disturbs my judg- 
ment too there is a dangerous power n her 
outbursts, But the pıt 1s open at her feet, and 
for good or evil we cannot turn her from it 

CHARLES If only she would keep quet, or 
go homel 

They follow her dispiritedly 
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Rouen, 30th May 1481 A great stone hall in 
the castle, arranged for a trial-at-law, but not a 
trial-byyury, the court being the Bishop's court 
naith the Inguisthon parkepating hence there 
are lwo raised chairs side by side for the Bishop 
and the Inqmsitor as gudges Rows of chars 
radiating from them at an obtuse angle are for 
the canons, the doctors of law and theology, and 
the Donunican monks, who act as assessors In 
the angle ts a table for the scribes, mth stools 
There ts also a heavy rough wooden stool for the 
prisoner All these are at the mner end of the hall 
The further end ıs open to the courtyard through 
arow of arches The court ts shielded from the 
weather by screens and curtains 

Looking down the great hall from the middle 
of the imer end, the judicial chairs and scribes’ 
table are to the nght The prisoner's stool ts to 
the left There are arched doors right and left 
It i9 a fine sunshiny May mormng 

Warnrch comes ın through the arched doorway 
on the gudges’ side, folloned by hts page 

THE PAGE [perily] I suppose your lordship 
13 aware that we have no business here Ths 
is an ecclesiastical court, and we are only the 
secular arm 

warwick I am aware of that fact Willit 
please your impudence to find the Bishop of 
Beauvais for me, and give him a hint that he 
can have a word with me here before the 
trial, 1f he wishes? 

THE PAGE [going] Yes, my lord 

warwick And mind you behave yourself 
Do not address him as Pious Peter 

tHe PAGE No, my lord I shall be kind to 
him, because, when The Maid 1s brought 1m, 
Pious Peter will have to pick a peck of 
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pichled pepper 

Cauchon enters through the same door wih a 
Dominican monk and a canon, the latter carry- 
ing a brief 

THE PAGE The Right Reverend his lordship 
the Bishop of Beauvais And two other rever- 
end gentlemen 

warwick Get out: and see that we are not 
interrupted 

Tu Pace Right, my lord [Ae vanishes arily] 

CAUCHON I wish your lordship good-morrow 

warwick Good-morrow to your lordsmp 
Have I had the pleasure of meeting your 
friends before? I think not 

caucion [introducing the monk, who ts on his 
right} This, my lord, 1s Brother John Lemattre, 
of the order of St Domme He ıs acting as 
deputy for the Chief Inqusıtor into the evil 
of heresy ın France Brother John the Earl 
of Warwick 

wWaRwick. Your Reverence 1s most wel- 
come We have no Inquisitor in England, 
unfortunately, though we muss him greatly, 
especially on occasions like the present 

The Inquisitor smiles patiently, and bows He 
ts a mild elderly gentleman, but has evident re- 
serves of authority and firmness 

CAUCHON [introducing the Canon, who ts on 
Jus left} This gentleman 1s Canon John 
D'Estivet, of the Chapter of Bayeux He 1s 
acting as Promoter 

warwick Promoter? 

caucnon Prosecutor, you would call him 
in civil law 

warwick Ah! prosecutor Quite, quite 
I am very glad to make your acquaintance, 
Canon D’Estivet. 

D’Estivet bows (He ts on the young side of 
middle age, well mannered, but vulpine beneath 
Jus veneer] 

wanwick May I ask what stage the pro- 
ceedings have reached? It 1s now more than 
nine months since The Maid was captured 
at Compiégne by the Burgundians Its fully 
four months since I bought her from the 
Burgundians for a very handsome sum, solely 
that she might be brought to justice It 1s 
very nearly three months since I delivered 
her up to you, my Lord Bishop, as a person 
suspected of heresy May I suggest that you 
are taking a rather unconswonable time 10 
make up your minds about a very plain case? 
Is this trial never going to end? 

THE Inquisitor [smiling] It has not yet be- 
gun, my lord 
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warwick Not yet begun! Why, you have 
been at it eleven weeks! 

ciucnon We have not been idle, my lord 
We have held fifteen examinations of The 
Maid: six public and nine pnvate 
, THE INQUISITOR [always patently smiling] 
You see, my lord, I have been present at only 
two of these examinations They were pro- 
ceedings of the Bishop’s court solely, and 
not of the Holy Office, I have only just de- 
cided to associate myself—that 1s, to associ- 
ate the Holy Inquisition—with the Bishop’s 
court I did not at first think that this was a 
case of heresy at all I regarded it as a pohti- 
cal case, and The Maid as a prisoner of war 
But having now been present at two of the 
examinations, I must admit that this seems 
to be one of the gravest cases of heresy with- 
in my experience Therefore everything 1s 
now in order; and we proceed to trial this 
mormng [He moves towards the judiceal chairs] 

caucon This moment, 1f your lordship’s 
convenience allows 

WARWICK [graciously] Well, that ıs good 
news, gentlemen I will not attempt to con- 
ceal from you that our patience was becom- 
ing strained. 

caucnon. So I gathered from the threats 
of your soldiers to drown those of our people 
who favor The Maid 

warwick Dear me! At all events their m- 
tentions were friendly to you, my lord 

caucuon [sternly] I hope not I am deter- 
mined that the woman shall have a fair hear- 
ing Thejustice ofthe Churchisnotamockery, 
my lord 

THE Inquisitor [returning] Never has there 
been a fairer examination within my expen- 
ence, my lord The Maid needs no lawyers 
to take her part she will be tmed by her most 
faithful friends, all ardently desirous to save 
her soul from perdition 

D'ESTIVET Sir. I am the Promoter, and it 
has been my painful duty to present the case 
against the girl, but beheve me, I would 
throw up my case today and hasten to her 
defence if I did not know that men far my 
superiors in learning and piety, in eloquence 
and persuasiveness, have been sent to reason 
with her, to explain to her the danger she 
is running, and the ease with which she may 
avoid it [Suddenly bursting into forensic elo- 
quence, to the disgust of Cauchon and the In- 
quisitor, who have listened to him so far mith 
patrontsing approval] Men have dared to say 
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that we are acting from hate, but God 1s our 
witness that they he. Have we tortured her? 
No Have we ceased to exhort her, to implore 
her to have pity on herself, to come to the 
bosom of her Church as an ering but be- 
loved child? Have we— 

CAUCHON [interrupting drly] Take care, 
Canon Al that you say 1s true, but if you 
make his lordship believe it I will not answer 
for your hfe, and hardly for my own 

WARWICK [deprecating, but by no means deny- 
ig] Oh, my lord, you are very hard on us 
poor Enghsh But we certainly do not share 
your pious desire to save The Maid ın fact I 
tell you now plainly that her death is a politi- 
eal necessity which I regret but cannot help 
If the Church lets her go— 

caucHON [nth fierce and menacing pride) If 
the Church lets her go, woe to the man, were 
he the Emperor himself, who dares lay a 
finger on her! The Church 1s not subject to 
political necessity, my lord 

THE INQUISITOR [:nterposıing smoothly) You 
need have no anxiety about the result, my 
lord. You have an invincible ally in the 
matter: one who 1s far more determined 
than you that she shall burn 

warwick And who 1s this very convenient 
partisan, may I ash? 

THE Inquisitor The Maid herself Unless 
you put a gag in her mouth you cannot pre- 
vent her from convicting herself ten times 
over every time she opens it 

D'ESTIVET That ıs perfectly true, my lord 
My hair bristles on my head when I hear so 
young a creature utter such blasphemies 

warwick Well, by all means do your best 
for her 1f you are quite sure it will be of no 
avail [Looking kard ai Cauchon) I should be 
sorry to have to act without the blessing of 
the Church 

caucHon [with a mixture of cyncal admira- 
ton and contempt} And yet they say English- 
men are hypocrites! You play for your side, 
my lord, even at the peril of your soul. I can- 
not but admire such devotion, but I dare not 
go so far myself. I fear damnation 

warwick If we feared anything we could 
never govern England, my lord. Shall I send 
your people in to you? 

caucnow Yes it will be very good of your 
lordship to withdraw and allow the court to 
assemble. 

Warwick turns on hus heel, and goes out 
through the courtyard Cauchon takes one of the 
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gudicial seats, and D’Estiwet sits at the scribes’ 
table, studying lus brief 

caucuon [casually, as he makes himself com- 
fortable) What scoundrels these Enghsh 
nobles are! 

THE INQUISITOR fiakıng the other judicial 
chaw on Cauchon’s left] All secular power 
makes men scoundrels They are not trained 
for the work, and they have not the Apostolic 
Succession Our own nobles are just as bad 

The Bishop's assessors hurry into the halt, 
headed by Chaplain de Stogumber and Canon de 
Courcelles, a young priest of 30 The scribes sit 

“at the table, leaving a chair vacant opposite 
D’Estvet Some of the assessors take ther seats 
others stand chathng, warting for the proceedings 
to begin formally De Stogumber, aggrieved and 
obstinate, will not take lus seat nether mill the 
Canon, who stands on his right 

caucion Good morning, Master de Stog- 
umber [To the Inguisttor] Chaplain to the 
Cardinal of England 

THE CHAPLAIN [correcting him] Of Win- 
chester, my lord I have to make a protest, 
my lord 

caucnon You make a great many 

THE CHAPLAIN I am not without support, 
my lord Here is Master de Courcelles, Canon 
of Paris, who associates himself with me m 
my protest 

caucuon Well, what ıs the matter? 

THE CHAPLAIN [sulktly| Speak you, Master 
de Courcelles, since I do not seem to enjoy 
bis lordship’s confidence [He sits dorwn in 
dudgeon next to Cauchon, on lus right) 

couRcELLES My lord we have been at 
great pains to draw up an indictment of The 
Maid on sixtyfour counts We are now told 
that they have been reduced, without con- 
sulting us 

THE mNquIsiron Master de Courcelles I 
am the culprit I am overwhelmed with 
admiration for the zeal displayed m your 
sixtyfour counts, but in accusing a heretic, 
as in other things, enough ıs enough Also 
you must remember that all the members 
of the court are not so subtle and profound 
as you, and that some of your very great 
learmmg might appear to them to be very 
great nonsense Therefore I have thought 
it well to have your sixtyfour articles cut 
down to twelve— 

counceLes [thunderstruck}] Twelvell! 

THE INQUISITOR Twelve will, believe me, 
be quite enough for your purpose 
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THE CHAPLAIN But some of the most m- 
portant points have been reduced almost to 
nothing For instance, The Mard has actually 
declared that the blessed saints Margaret and 
Catherme, and the holy Archangel Michael, 
spoke to her in French That is a vital point 

THE INQUISITOR, You think, doubtless, that 
they should have spoken in Latın? 

caucnon No he thinks they should have 
spoken imn Enghsh 

TUB CHAPLAIN Naturally, my lord 

THE INQUISITOR Well, as we are all here 
agreed, I think, that these voices of ‘The 
Mand are the voices of evil spits tempting 
her to her damnation, it would not be very 
courteous to you, Master de Stogumber, or 
to the King of England, to assume that 
Enghsh ıs the devil’s native language So let 
it pass The matter 1s not wholly omitted 
from the twelve articles Pray take your 
places, gentlemen, and let us proceed to 
business 

All who have not taken their seats, do so 

TIE CHAPLAIN Well, I protest That is all 

courcettes I think it hard that all our 
work should go for nothing Itis only another 
example of the diaboheal mfluence which 
ths woman exercises over the court [He 
takes his chair, which ts on the Chaplatn’s right] 

caucnon Do you suggest that I am under 
diabolical influence? 

courcettes I suggest nothing, my lord 
But st seems to me that there 1s a conspiracy 
here to hush up the fact that The Maid stole 
the Bishop of Senhs’s horse 

CAUCHON [Aeeping hts temper with difficulty) 
This is not a police court Are we ta waste 
our time on such rubbish? 

COURCELLES [reseng, shocked] My lord do 
you call the Bishop's horse rubbish? 

THE INQUISITOR (blandly] Master de Cour- 
celles The Maid alleges that she paid hand- 
somely for the Bishop’s horse, and that if he 
did not get the money the fault was not hers 
As that may be true, the point ıs one on which 
The Maid may well be acquitted 

COURCELLES Yes, if 1t were an ordinary 
horse But the Bishop’s horse! how can she 
be acquitted for that? [He sits down again, 
benildered and discouraged) 

THE INQUISITOR I submit to you, with great 
respect, that if we persist in trymg The Mad 
on trumpery issues on which we may have to 
declare her mnocent, she may escape us on 
the great main issue of heresy, on which she 
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seems so far to insist on her own guilt I will 
ask you, therefore, to say nothing, when 
The Mard ıs brought before us, of these steal- 
ings of horses, and dancings round fairy trees 
with the village children, and prayings at 
haunted wells, and a dozen other things 
which you were dihgently mquirimg into 
until my arrival There is not a village girl 
m France against whom you could not prove 
such things: they all dance round haunted 
trees, and pray at magic wells Some of them 
would steal the Pope’s horse if they got the 
chance Heresy, gentlemen, heresy 1s the 
charge we have to try The detection and 
suppression of heresy 1s my peculiar busimess. 
T am here as an inqusitor, not as an ordinary 
magistrate Stick to the heresy, gentlemen; 
and leave the other matters alone. 

caucHon I may say that we have sent to 
the girl’s village to make inquines about 
her, and there 1s practically nothing serious 


against her 
THE CHAPLAIN Nothing senious, 
[resing and my lord— 
COURCELLES on What!Thefary 
together] tree not— 


CAUCHON [out of patence] Be silent, gentle- 
men, or speak one at a time 

Courcelles collapses into Jus chair, wntsmd- 
ated 

THE CHAPLAIN [sulkely resuming his seat] 
That is what The Maid said to us last Friday. 

caucHon I wish you had followed her 
counsel, sr When I say nathing serious; I 
mean nothing that men of sufficiently large 
mind to conduct an inquiry hke this would 
consider serious I agree with my colleague 
the Inquisitor that it 1s on the count of heresy 
that we must proceed 

LADVENU [a young but ascetically fine-draiwn 
Dominican who ts sitting next Courcelles, on his 
right] Butis there any great harm in the girl's 
heresy? Is 1t not merely her smpheity? Many 
saints have said as much as Joan. 

THE INQUISITOR [dropping his blandness and 
speaking very gravely] Brother Martin if you 
had seen what I have seen of heresy, you 
would not think it a hght thing even in its 
most apparently harmless and even lovable 
and pious origins. Heresy begins with people 
who aie to all appearance better than their 
neighbours A gentle and pious girl, or a 
young man who has obeyed the command 
of our Lord by giving all his nches to the 
poor, and putting on the garb of poverty, the 
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hfe of austerity, and the rule of humility and 
charity, may be the founder of a heresy that 
will wreck both Church and Empire if not 
ruthlessly stamped out in time The records 
of the holy Inquisition are full of histories we 
dare not give to the world, because they are 
beyond the belief of honest men and innocent 
women, yet they all began with saintly 
simpletons I have seen this again and again 
Mark what I say: the woman who quarrels 
with her clothes, and puts on the dress of a 
man, ıs hke the man who throws off hs fur 
gown and dresses hke John the Baptist they 
are followed, as surely as the mght follows 
the day, by bands of wild women and men 
who refuse to wear any clothes at all When 
maids will neither marry noi take regular 
vows, and men reject marriage and exalt 
their lusts into divine inspiratons, then, as 
surely as the summer follows the spring, they 
begin with polygamy, and end by incest 
Heresy at first seems mnocent and even 
laudable; but ıt ends in such a monstrous 
horror of unnatural wickedness that the most 
tender-hearted among you, 1f you saw at at 
work as I have seen it, would clamor against 
the mercy of the Church in deahng with it 
For two hundred years the Holy Office has 
striven with these diabolical madnesses, and 
it knows that they begin always by vain and 
ignorant persons setting up their own judg- 
ment against the Church, and taking it upon 
themselves to be the interpreters of God’s 
will You must not fall into the common error 
of mistaking these simpletons for hars and 
hypocntes They beheve honestly and sin- 
cerely that thew diabolical inspiration 1s 
divine. Therefore you must be on your guard 
against your natural compassion You are all, 
I hope, merciful men. how else could you 
have devoted your hives to the service of our 
gentle Savior® You are going to see before 
you a young girl, pious and chaste; for I must 
tell you, gentlemen, that the things said of 
her by our Enghsh friends are supported by 
no evidence, whilst there 1s abundant testi- 
mony that her excesses have been excesses 
of region and chanty and not of worldliness 
and wantonness This pirl 1s not one of those 
whose hard features are the sign of hard 
hearts, and whose brazen loohs and lewd 
demeanor condemn them before they are 
accused The devilish pride that has led her 
into her present peril has left no mark on her 
countenance Strange as it may seem to you, 
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2t has even left no mark on her character 
outside those special matters in which she 
1g proud, so that you will see a diabolical 
pride and a natural humilhty seated side by 
side m the selfsame soul Therefore be on 
your guard God forbid that I should tell you 
to harden your hearts, for ker punishment 
xf we condemn her will be so cruel that we 
should forfeit our own hope of divine mercy 
were there one gram of mahce against her 
in our hearts But if you hate cruelty—and 
rf any man here does not hate it I command 
him on his soul’s salvation to quit this holy 
court—I say, if you hate cruelty, remember 
that nothing is so cruel in its consequences 
as the toleration of heresy Remember also 
that no court of law can be so cruel as the 
common people are to those whem they 
suspect of heresy The heretic m the hands 
of the Holy Office 1s safe from violence, 15 
assured of a fair trial, and cannot suffer death, 
even when guilty, if repentance follows sin 
Innumerable hves of heretics have been 
saved because the Holy Office has taken 
them out of the hands of the people, and 
because the people have yielded them up, 
knowing that the Holy Office would deal 
with them Before the Holy Inquisition 
exusted, and even now when its officers are 
not within reach, the unfortunate wretch 
suspected of heresy, perhaps quite ignor- 
antly and unjustly, 1s stoned, torn im pieces, 
drowned, burned in his house with all his 
innocent children, without a trial, unshniven, 
unburied save as a dog is buned all of them 
deeds hateful to God and most cruel to man 
Gentlemen I am compassionate by nature 
as well as by my profession, and though the 
work I have to do may seem cruel to those 
who do not know how much more cruel it 
would be to leave 1t undone, I would go to 
the stake myself sooner than do it aif I did 
not know its mghteousness, its necessity, its 
essential mercy I ask you to address yourself 
to this trial in that conviction Anger 1s a bad 
counsellor cast out anger Pity is sometimes 
worse cast out pity But do not cast out 
mercy Remember only that justice comes 
first Have you anything to say, my lord, 
before we proceed to tnal? 

caucnon You have spoken for me, and 
spohen better than I could I do not see how 
any sane man could disagree with a word 
that has fallen from you But this I will add 
The crude heresies of which you have told 
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us are horrible; but their horror is hke that 
of the black death they rage for a while and 
then die out, because sound and sensible men 
will not under any incitement be reconciled 
tonakedness and incest and polygamy and the 
hhe But we are confronted today through- 
out Europe with a heresy that 1s spreading 
among men not weak m mind nor diseased 
in bran nay, the stronger the mind, the more 
obstinate the heretice Itis neither discredited 
by fantastic extremes nor corrupted by the 
common lusts of the flesh, but it, too, sets 
up the private judgment of the single errmg 
mortal against the considered wisdom and 
experience of the Church The mighty struc- 
ture of Cathohe Christendom will never be 
shaken by naked madmen or by the sins of 
Moab and Ammon. But it may be betrayed 
from within, and brought to barbarous ruin 
and desolahon, by this arch heresy which 
the Enghsh Commander calls Protestantism 

THE ASSESSORS [yhispering}] Protestantism! 
What was that! What does the Bishop mean? 
Is it a new heresy? The Enghsh Commander, 
he said Did you ever hear of Protestantism? 
ete , etc 

caucuon [continuing And that reminds me 
What provision has the Earl of Warwick 
made for the defence of the secular arm 
should The Maid prove obdurate, and the 
people be moved to pity her? 

THE CHAPLAIN Have no fear on that score, 
my lord The noble earl has exght hundred 
men-at-arms at the gates She will not shp 
through our English fingers evenif the whole 
city be on her side 

CAUCHON {revolted} Wall you not add, God 
grant that she repent and purge her sin? 

THE CHAPLAIN That does not seem to me 
to be consistent, but of course I agree with 
your lordship 

CAUCHON [gwing fim up nith a shrug of con- 
tempi) The court sits 

THE INQUISITOR Let the accused be brought 
10 

LapveNu {calling} The accused. Let her be 
brought ın. 

Joan, chained by the ankles, 1s brought m 
through the arched door behind the prisoner's 
stool by a guard of Enghsh soldiers With them 
ts the Executioner and his assistants They lead 
her to the prisoner's stool, and place themselves 
behind it after taking off her chain She wears 
a page’s black suit Her long rmprisonment and 
the strain of the examinahons which have pre- 
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ceded the trial have left their mark on her, but her 
vitality sill holds; she confronts the court un- 
abashed, nithout a trace of the awe which ther 
formal solemnity seems to require for the com- 
plete success of tis zmpresstveness 

THE INQUISITOR [kendly] Sit down, Joan 
[She sets on the prisoner's stool] You look very 
pale today Are you not well? 

goin Thank you kindly: I am well enough 
But the Bishop sent me some carp, and it 
made me 11] 

caucHon I am sorry I told them to see 
that ıt was fresh 

JOAN. You meant to be good to me, I know, 
but it 1s a fish that does not agree with me 
The English thought you were trying to 
poison me— 

CAUCHON What! 

THE HON an agether){ Ne my lord. 

JOAN [continuing] They are determined that 
I shall be burnt as a witch; and they sent 
their doctor to cure me; but he was forbidden 
to bleed me because the silly people believe 
that a witch’s witchery leaves her if she 1s 
bled so he only called me filthy names Why 
do you leave me in the hands of the English? 
I should be ın the hands of the Church And 
why must I be chaimed by the feet to a log of 
wood? Are you afraid I will fly away? 

p’estivet (harshly| Woman 1t1s not for you 
to question the court 1¢ 1s for us to question 
you. 

courceLLes When you were left unchained, 
did you not try to escape by jumpmg from 
a tower sixty feet ngh? If you cannot fly 
hke a witch, how 1s it that you are still alive? 

Joan I suppose because the tower was not 
so ngh then. It has grown higher every day 
since you began asking me questions about 
it 

p’estivet. Why did you jump from the 
tower? 

Joan How do you know that I jumped? 

D’ESTIVET You were found lying in the 
moat Why did you leave the tower? 

Join Why would anybody leave a prison 
if they could get out? 

D'ESTIVET You tred to escape? 

Joan Of course I did, and not for the first 
tame either. If you leave the door of the cage 
open the bird will fly out. 

D’ESTIVET [rising] That 1s a confession of 
heresy I call the attention of the court toit 

join. Heresy, he calls 1t! Am I a heretic 
because I try to escape from prison? 
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D'ESTIVET. Assuredly, ı1f you are m the 
hands of the Church, and you wilfully take 
yourself out of its hands, you are deserting 
the Church, and that 1s heresy. 

Joan. It ıs great nonsense Nobody could 
be such a fool as to think that 

D'ESTIVET You hear, my lord, how I am 
reviled m the execution of my duty by this 
woman [He sits down tndignanily] 

caucnow I have warned you before, Joan, 
that you are doing yourself no good by these 
pert answers 

Joan But you will not talk sense to me I 
am reasonable if you will be reasonable 

THE INQUISITOR [tnterposing] This 1s not yet 
in order You forget, Master Promotei, that 
the proceedings have not been formally 
opened. The time for questions is after she 
has sworn on the Gospels to tell us the whole 
truth. 

Joan You say this to me every tme I 
have said again and again that I wall tell you 
all that concerns this trial But I cannot tell 
you the whole truth God does not allow 
the whole truth to be told You do not under- 
stand 1t when I tell it. It is an old saying 
that he who tells too much truth 1s sure to 
be hanged I am weary of this argument - 
we have been over it nine times already [ 
have sworn as much as I will swear; and I 
will swear no more. 

courcettes My lord. she should be put 
to the torture 

THE INQUISITOR You hear, Joan? That 1s 
what happens to the obdurate. Think before 
you answer Has she been shewn the instru- 
ments? 

THE EXECUTIONER They are ready, my lord 
She has seen them 

joan If you tear me hmb from hmb unt 
you separate my soul from my body you will 
get nothing out of me beyond what I have 
told you What more 1s there to tell that 
you could understand? Besides, I cannot bear 
to be hurt, and if you hurt me I will say any- 
thing you hke to stop the pan But I will 
take ıt all back afterwards, so what 1s the 
use of it? 

LapveNu There is much in that We should 
proceed mercifully. 

couRcELLES. But the torture 1s customary. 

THE INQUISITOR It must not be apphed 
wantonly. If the accused will confess volun- 
tanly, then its use cannot be justified 

courceLLes But this 1s unusual and irregu- 
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lar She refuses to tahe the oath 

LADVENU [disgusted] Do you want to torture 
the gil for the mere pleasure of it? 

COURCELLES [bewildered] But it 1s not a 
pleasure, It ıs the law It is customary Itas 
always done 

THE InQquistron That 1s not so, Master, 
except when the mquiries are carned on by 
people who do not know ther legal business 

councettes But the woman is a heretic 
J assure you it 1s always done 

CAUCHON [decisively] It will not be done to- 
day of ıt ıs not necessary Let there be an 
end of this I will not have at said that we 
proceeded on forced confessions. We have 
sent our best preachers and doctors to this 
woman to exhort and mmplore her to save 
her soul and body from the fire we shall 
not now send the executoner to thrust her 
mto ıt 

couRcELLES Your lordship ıs merciful, of 
course But ıt ıs a great responsibihty to 
depart from the usual practice 

joan Thou art a rare noodle, Master Do 
what was done last tıme 1s thy rule, eh? 

courcELLes [rising] Thou wanton dost thou 
dare call me noodle? 

THE INQUISITOR Panence, Master, pati- 
ence I fear you will soon be only too ternbly 
avenged. 

counceLies [mutters] Noodle indeed! {He 
sits down, much discontented} 

THE mnquisitor Meanwhile, let us not be 
moved by the rough aide of a shepherd lass’s 
tongue 

joan Nay I am no shepherd lass, though 
I have helped with the sheep hke anyone 
else I will do a lady’s work ın the house— 
spin or weave—against any woman m Rouen 

THE INQUISITOR This is not a tume for 
vanity, Joan. You stand m great peni 

yoan I know it have I nat been punshed 
for my vanity? If I had not worn my cloth 
of gold surcoat in battle hke a fool, that 
Burgundian soldier would never have pulled 
me backwards off my horse, and I should 
not have been here 

THE CHAPLAIN If you are so clever at 
woman’s work why do you not stay at home 
and do it? 

Joan There are plenty of other women to 
do 1t, but there 1s nobody to do my work. 

caucHoN Comel we are wasting time on 
tmfles Joan I am going to put a most solemn 
question to you. Take care how you answer, 
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for your life and salvation are at stake on 
at Will you for all you have said and done, 
be ıt good or bad, accept the judgment of 
God's Church on earth? More especially as 
to the acts and words that are imputed to 
you in this trial by the Promoter here, will 
you submit your case to the inspired inter- 
pretation of the Church Mihtant? 

Joan J am a faithful child of the Church 
I will obey the Church— 

caucnon [hopefully leanng forward] You 
will? 

JOAN —provided it does not command 
anything impossible 

Cauchon sinks back in his chair mith a heavy 
sigh The Inquisilor purses his lips and frowns 
Ladvenu shakes kis head pitifully 

p’estiver She ımputes to the Church the 
error and folly of commanding the impossible 

Joan If you command me to declare that 
all that I have done and saad, and all the 
visions and revelations I have had, were not 
from God, then that 1s impossible I will not 
declare ıt for anything in the world What 
God made me do I will never go back on, and 
what He has commanded or shall command 
I will not fax] to do m spite of any man alive 
That 13 what I mean by impossible And ın 
ease the Church should bid me do anything 
contrary to the command I have from God, 
I will not consent to it, no matter what it 
may be 

THE assessors [shocked and indignant} Oh! 
The Church contrary to God! What do you 
say now? Flat heresy This 1s beyond every- 
thing, ete , ete 

D'ESTIVET [throwing down his brief] My lord 
do you need anything more than this? 

caucHon Woman you have said enough 
to burn ten heretics Will you not be warned? 
Will you not understand? 

THE Inquisiron If the Church Militant 
tells you that your revelations and visions 
are sent by the devil to tempt you to your 
damnation, will you not beheve that the 
Church 1s wiser than you? 

goan I beheve that God 1s wiser than I, 
and it 1s His commands that I will do All 
the things that you call my cnmes have come 
to me by the command of God I say that 
I have done them by the order of God 1t is 
impossible for me to say anything else If 
any Churchman says the contrary I shall 
not mnd hm I shall mimd God alone, whose 
command I always follow 
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LADVENU [pleading with her urgently] You 
do not know what you are saying, child. Do 
you want to lull yourself? Listen. Do you 
not believe that you are subject to the Church 
of God on earth? 

Joan, Yes When have I ever demed it? 

LADYENU Good That means, does ıt not, 
that you are subject to our Lord the Pope, 
to the cardinals, the archbishops, and the 
bishops fo. whom his lordship stands here 
today? 

joan God must be served first 

D’estiver Then your voices command you 
not to submit yourself to the Church Mihtant? 

Joan My voices do not tell me to disobey 
the Church, but God must be served first. 

CAUCHON And you, and not the Church, 
are to be the judge? 

Joan What other judgment can I judge 
by but my own? : 

THE assessors [scandalzed] Oh! [They can- 
not find words}. 

caucnon Out of your own mouth you 
have condemned yourself We have striven 
for your salvation to the verge of smning 
ourselves: we have opened the door to you 
again and again; and you have shut 1t in our 
faces and m the face of God Dare you pre- 
tend, after what you have said, that you are 
1n a state of grace? . 

Joan IfI am not, may God bring me to it° 
1f I am, may God keep me in 1t! 

LaDvenu That 1s a very good reply, my 
lord 

courceLtes. Were you mm a state of grace 
when you stole the Bishop’s horse? 

CAUCHON [rising wn a fury] Oh, devil take 
the Bishop’s horse and you too! We are here 
to try a case of heresy; and no sooner do we 
come to the root of the matter than we are 
thrown back by idiots who understand noth- 
ing but horses. [Trembling mth rage, he forces 
himself to sit doron] 

THE INQUISITOR. Gentlemen, gentlemen 
in chnging to these small issues you are The 
Maid’s best advocates I am not surprised 
that his lordshrp has lost patience with you 
What does the Promoter say? Does he press 
these trumpery matters? : 

D'ESTIVET I am bound by my office to 
press everything, but when the woman con- 
fesses a heresy that must bring upon her the 
doom of excommunication, of what conse- 
quence 1s 1t that she has been guilty also of 
offences which expose her to mmor penances? 
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I share the umpatience of his lordship as to 
these minor charges Only, with great re- 
spect, I must emphasize the gravity of two 
very horrible and blasphemous crimes which 
she does not deny. First, she has intercourse 
with evil spirits, and 1s therefore a sorceress 
Second, she wears men’s clothes, which 1s 
indecent, unnatural, and abominable; and 
in spite of our most earnest remonstrances 
and entreaties, she will not change them 
even to receive the sacrament. 

goan. Is the blessed St Catherme an evil 
spmt? Is St Margaret? Is Michael the Arch- 
angel? 

courcELLES How do you know that the 
spirit which appears to you 1s an archangel? 
Does he not appear to you as a naked man? 

joan Do you thmk God cannot afford 
clothes for him? 

The assessors cannot help smiling, especially 
as the joke ıs against Courcelles 

LADVENU Well answered, Joan 

THE INQUISITOR. It 1s, in effect, well 
answered But no evil spwit would be so 
sumple as to appear to a young gurl in a guise 
that would scandahze her when he meant 
her to take him for a messenger from the 
Most Engh? Joan. the Church instructs you 
that these apparitions are demons seeking 
your soul’s perdition Do you accept the 
instruction of the Church? 

joan I accept the messenger of God How 
could any faithful behever in the Church 
refuse him? 

caucnon. Wretched woman. again I ask 
you, do you know what you are saying? 

THE INQUISITOR. You wrestle in vain with 
the devil for her soul, my lord: she will not 
be saved Now as to this matter of the man’s 
dress For the last time, will you put off that 
impudent athre, and dress as becomes your 
sex? ; 

JOAN. I will not. 

D'ESTIVET [pouncing] The sin of disobedi- 
ence, my lord 

Join [distressed] But my voices tell me I 
must dress as a soldier 

LADVENU Joan, Joan: does not that prove 
to you that the voices are the voices of evil 
spirits? Can you suggest to us one good 
reason why an angel of God should give you 
such shameless advice? 

Joan. Why, yes what can be plaimer 
commonsense? I was a soldier hung among 
soldiers. I am a prisoner guarded by soldiers 
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Tf I were to dress as a woman they would 
think of me as a woman, and then what 
would become of me? If I dress as a soldier 
they think of me as a soldier, and I can hve 
with them as I do at home with my brothers 
That is why St Catherine tells me I must not 
dress as a woman until she gives me leave 
courcetLes When will she give you leave? 

Joan When you tabe me out of the hands 
of the Enghsh soldiers I have told you that 
I should be in the hands of the Church, and 
not left mght and day with four soldiers of 
the Earl of Warwick Do you want me to 
live with them im petticoats? 

Lapvenu My lord what she says is, God 
knows, very wrong and shoching, but there 
1s a grain of worldly sense in it such as might 
impose on 4 simple village maiden 

Joan If we were as simple in the village 
as you are in your courts and palaces, there 
would soon be no wheat to make bread for 
you 

caucHon That is the thanks you get for 
trying to save her, Brother Martın 

LADVENU Joan we are all trying to save 
you. His lordship 1s trying to save you The 
Inquisitor could not be more just to you if 
you were his own daughter But you are 
blinded by atermble pride and self-sufficiency 

joan Why do you say that? I have said 
nothing wrong I cannot understand 

THE mnquisiron The blessed St Athanasius 
has laid ıt down m his creed that those who 
cannot understand are damned. It 1s not 
enough to be simple It 1s not enough even 
to be what simple people call good The 
sumpheity of a darkened mind 1s no better 
than the simpheity of a beast 

soan There 1s great wisdom m the sumph- 
city of a beast, let me tell you, and sometimes 
great foohshness in the wisdom of scholars 

LADYENU We know that, Joan we are not 
so foohsh as you think us Try to resist the 
temptation to make pert rephes to us Do 
you see that man who stands behind you 
[he wndicates the Executioner)? 

Joan [turning and looking at the man} Your 
torturer? But the Bishop said I was not to 
be tortured 

Lapvenv You are not to be tortured be- 
cause you have confessed everything that 
1s necessary to your condemnation That 
man 1s not only the torturer he 1s also the 
Executioner. Executioner let The Maid 
hear your answers to my questions Are you 
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prepared for the burning of a heretic this 
day? 

THE EXECUTIONER, Yes, Master 

LADVENU Is the stake ready? 

THE EXECUTIONER It is In the market- 
place The Enghsh have built ıt too high for 
me to get near her and make the death easier 
It will be a cruel death 

Joan [horrified] But you ore not going to 
burn me now? 

THE INQUISITOR You realize xt at last. 

LaDvenu There are eght hundred Enghsh 
solders waiting to take you to the market- 
place the moment the sentence of excom- 
munication has passed the hips of your judges 
You are within a few short moments of that 
doom 

JOAN [looking round desperately for rescue] 
Oh God! 

LaDvENU Donot despair, Joan ‘The Church 
1g merciful You can save yourself 

Joan [hopefully] Yes my voices promised 
me I should not be burnt St Cathermne bade 
me be bold. 

caucuion Woman are you quite mad? Do 
you not yet see that your voices have de- 
ceived you? 

JoAN Oh no that 13 impossible 

caucuon Impossible! They have led you 
straight to your excommunication, and to 
the stake which is there waiting for you 

LADVENU {pressing the point hard] Have they 
kept a single promise to you since you were 
taken at Compiègne? The devil has betrayed 
you The Church holds out its arms to you 

JOAN [despairing] Oh, it 18 true 1 1s true 
my voices have deceived me I have been 
mocked by devils my faith 1s broken I have 
dared and dared, but only a fool will walk 
into a fire God, who gave me my common- 
sense, cannot will me to do that 

LADVENU Now God be praised that He 
has saved you at the eleventh hour! [He 
hurries to the vacant seat at the scribes’ table, 
and snatches a sheet of paper, on which he sets 
to work roriting eagerly] 

CAUCHON Amen! 

zoan What must I do? 

CAUCHON You must sign a solemn recanta- 
tion of your heresy 

Joan Sign? That means to wnte my name 
I cannot write 

CAUCHON You have signed many letters 
before 

Joan Yes, but someone held my hand and 
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guided the pen I can make my mark 

THE CHAPLAIN [who has been hstening nith 
groning alarm and tndignation} My lord do 
you mean that you are gomg to allow this 
woman to escape us? 

THE INQUISITOR, The law must take its 
course, Master de Stogumber And you 
know the law 

THE CHAPLAIN [rising, purple mith fury] I 
know that there 1s no faith in a Frenchman 
(Tumult, which he shouts down] I know what 
my lord the Cardinal of Winchester will say 
when he hears of this I hnow what the Earl 
of Warwick will do when he learns that you 
mtend to betray him There are eight hun- 
dred men at the gate who will see that ths 
abominable witch 1s burnt m spite of your 
teeth. 

THE ASSESSORS [meanwhile] What is this? 
What did he say? He accuses us of treachery! 
Ths ıs past bearing No fath ın a French- 
man! Did you hear that? This 1s an intoler- 
able fellow. Who 1s he? Is this what English 
Churchmen are hke? He must be mad or 
drunk, ete , ete. 

THE INQUISITOR [rising] Silence, pray! 
Gentlemen pray silence! Master Chaplain. 
bethmk you a moment of your holy office 
of what you are, and where you are I direct 
you to sit down 

THE CHAPLAIN [folding his arms doggedly, 
his face norking convulsiwely| I will NOT sit 
down 

caucHon Master Inquisitor this man has 
called me a traitor to my face before now 

THE CHAPLAIN So you are a traitor You 
are all traitors You have been domg nothing 
but begging this damnable witch on your 
knees to recant all through this tral. 

THE INQUISITOR [placıdly resuming his seat} 
if you will not sit, you must stand: that 1s all 

THE CHAPLAIN I will NOT stand [he flings 
humself back into has chair] 

LADVENU [rising nith the paper in lus hand} 
My lord here is the form of recantation for 
The Maid to sign 

caucuon Read it to her 

goin. Do not trouble. I will sign it 

THE INQUISITOR. Woman you must know 
what you are putting your hand to Read ıt 
to her, Brother Martin. And let all be silent 

LaDVENU [reading quietly] “I, Joan, com- 
monly called The Maid, a miserable sinner, 
do confess that I have most grievously sinned 
in the following articles. I have pretended 
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to have revelations from God and the angels 
aud the blessed saints, and perversely re- 
jected the Church’s warnings that these 
were temptations by demons. I have blas- 
phemed abomunably by wearing an rmmodest 
dress, contrary to the Holy Scripture and the 
canons of the Church. Also I have elipped my 
har in the style of a man, and, against all 
the duties which have made my sex specially 
acceptable in heaven, have taken up the 
sword, even to the shedding of human blood, 
inciting men to slay each othe, mvoking 
evil spimts to delude them, and stubbornly 
and most blasphemously imputing these sins 
to Almighty God I confess to the sin of 
sedition, to the sin of idolatry, to the sin of 
disobedience, to the sm of pride, and to the 
sin of heresy. All of which sms I now re- 
nounce and abjure and depart from, humbly 
thanking you Doctors and Masters who have 
brought me back to the truth and into the 
grace of our Lord And [I will never return 
to my errors, but will remam in communion 
with our Holy Church and im obedience to 
our Holy Father the Pope of Rome All this 
I swear by God Almighty and the Holy 
Gospels, in witness whereto I sign my name 
to this recantation ” 

THE INQUISITOR. You understand this, 
Joan? 

Joi [hséless] It 1s plain enough, sir 

THE INQUISITOR And 1t 1s true? 

goan It may be true If it were not true, 
the fire would not be ready for me in the 
market-place 

LADVENU {taking up hus pen and a book, and 
going to her quickly lest she should compromise 
herself again) Come, child let me gude your 
hand. Take the pen [Ske does so, and they 
begin to write, using the book as a desk] 
JEHA.NE So Now make your mark by 
yourself 

Joan [makes her mark, and gives him back the 
pen, tormented by the rebellion of her soulagainst 
her mind and body} There! 

LADVENU [replacing the penx on the table, and 
handing the recantation to Cauchon nith a rever- 
ence] Praise be to God, my brothers, the 
lamb has returned to the floch, and the 
shepherd rejoices in her more than in ninety 
and mine just persons [He returns to his seat]. 

THE INQUISITOR [faking the paper from 
Cauchon) We declare thee by this act set 
free from the danger of excommunication 
in which thou stoodest. [He throws the paper 
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down to the table] 

Joan I thank you 

THE InNQuisiron But because thou hast 
sinned most presumptuously agamst God 
and the Holy Church, and that thou mayst 
repent thy errors in solitary contemplation, 
and be shielded from all temptation to re- 
turn to them, we, for the good of thy soul, 
and for a penance that may wipe out thy sins 
and brng thee finally unspotted to the 
throne of grace, do condemn thee to eat the 
bread of sorrow and drink the water of 
affliction to the end of thy earthly days in 
perpetual mprisonment 

Joan [rising 2 consternation and terrible 
anger] Perpetual.imprisonment! Am I not 
then to be set free? 

Lapvenu fauldly shocked} Set free, child, 
after such wickedness as yours! What are 
you dreaming of? 

soan Give me that wrting [She rushes io 
the table, snatches up the paper, and tears tt mio 

fragments) Laight your fire do you think I 
dread it as much as the hfe of a rat in a hole? 
My voices were nght! 

LADVENU Joan! Joan! 

Joan Yes they told me you were fools 
[the word gives great offence], and that I was 
not to hsten to your fine words nor trust to 
your charity You promised me my hfe, but 
you hed [indignant ezclamations}) You think 
that hfe 1s nothing but not beng stone dead 
It 1s not the bread and water I fear: I can 
hve on bread when have I asked for more? 
It 1s no hardship to drink water if the water 
be clean Bread has no sorrow for me, and 
water no affliction But to shut me from the 
hght of the sky and the sight of the fields 
and flowers, to chain my feet so that I can 
never again ride with the soldiers nor chmb 
the hulls, to make me breathe foul damp 
darkness, and keep from me everything that 
brings me back to the love of God when your 
wichedness and foolishness tempt me to 
hate Him all this 1s worse than the furnace 
in the Bible that was heated seven times I 
could do without my warhorse, I could drag 

about in a shirt, I could let the banners and 
the trumpets and the kmghts and soldiers 
pass me and leave me behind as they leave 
the other women, if only I could still hear 
the wind 1n the trees, the larks m the sun- 
shine, the young lambs crying through the 
healthy frost, and the blessed blessed church 
bells that send my angel voices floating to 
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me on the wind But without these things 1 
cannot lve; and by your wanting to take 
them away from me, or from any human 
creature, I know that your counsel is of the 
devil, and that mine 1s of God 

ThE ASSESSONS [in great commolon) Blas- 
phemy! blasphemy! She ıs possessed She 
smd our counsel was of the devil And hers 
of God Monstrous! The devil 13 in our midst, 
ete , etc 

D'ESTIVET [shouting above the din} She is 
a relapsed heretic, obstinate, incornpible, 
and altogether unworthy of the mercy we 
have shewn her I call for her excommunica- 
tion 

THE CHAPLAIN [lo the Executioner) Light 
your fire, man To the stake with her 

The Executioner and fis assistants hurry out 
through the courtyard 

LaDveNu You wiched girl if your counsel 
were of God would He not deliver you? 

Joan His ways are not your ways He wills 
that I go through the fire to His bosom, for 
I am His child, and you are not fit that I 
should live among you That 1s my last word 
to you 

The soldiers seise her 

CAUCHON [rising] Not yet 

They wat There rs a dead silence Cauchon 
turns to the Inquisitor swith an inquiring look 
The Inqumsitor nods affirmatuely They rise 
solemnly, and tnione the sentence anitphonally 

caucHon We decree that thou art a re- 
lapsed heretic 

THE INQUISITOR Cast out from the umty 
of the Church, 

caucnon Sundered from her body 

THE INQUISITOR Infected with the leprosy 
of heresy 

caucnon A member of Satan 

THE rNquisiToR We declare that thon 
must be excommunicate 

caucHon And now we do cast thee out, 
segregate thee, and abandon thee to the 
secular power 

THE inquistron Admonishing the same 
secular power that ıt moderate rts judgment 
of thee m respect of death and division of 
the hmbs [He resumes his seat] 

caucHon And if any true sign of penitence 
appear in thee, to permit our Brother Martin 
to administer to thee the sacrament of pen- 
ance 

THE cHaPLain Into the fire with the witch 
[he rushes at her, and helps the soldiers to push 
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her out} 

Joan ıs taken anay through the courtyard 
T'he assessors rise in disorder, and follow the 
soldiers, except Ladvenu, who has hidden his 
face ta his hands 

CAUCHON [rising again in the act of siung 
down] No, no this 1s irregular. The repre- 
sentative of the secular arm should be here 
to receive her from us 

THE INQUISITOR [also on Fus feet again) That 
man is an incorrigible fool 

caucHon Brother Martin see that every- 
thing 1s done in order 

LaDvEeNu. My place 13 at her side, my lord 
You must exercise your own authority. [He 
hurnes out) 

caucuon These Enghsh are xmpossible 
they will thrust her straight into the fire. 
Look! 

He points to the courtyard, in which the glow 
and flicher of fire can now be seen reddening the 
May dayhkght Only the Bishop and the In- 
quisitor are left i the court 

caucHon (turning to go] We must stop that 

THE INQUISITOR [calmly] Yes, but not too 
fast, my lord 

CAUCHON [kaling] But there 1s not amoment 
to lose, 

THE INQUISITOR We have proceeded m 
perfect order If the Enghsh choose to put 
themselves ın the wrong, 1t 1s not our busi- 
ness to put them in the mght A flaw m the 
procedure may be useful later on: one never 
knows And the sooner 1¢ 1s over, the better 
for that poor gurl. 

caucHon [relaxing] That is true But I 
suppose we must see this dreadful thing 
through 

THE Inquisitor, One gets used to1t Habit 
is everythmg I am accustomed to the fire 
itis soon over But itis a termble thing to see 
a young and innocent creature crushed be- 
tween these mighty forces, the Church and 
the Law. 

caucHon You call her innocent! 

THE INQuisitor Oh, quite innocent. What 
does she know of the Church and the Law? 
She did not understand a word we were 
saying It 1s the ignorant who suffer Come, 
or we shall be late for the end 

CAUCHON [gomg mith hum} I shall not be 
sorry1f we are I am not so accustomed as} ou 

They are going out when Warwtch comes tn, 
meeting them 

warwick. Oh, I am mtruding I thought 
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1t was all over [He makes a feint of retiring] 
caucuon Do not go, my lord. It 1s all over 

THE mvquisitor The execution 1s not m 
our hands, my lord, but 1t 1s desirable that 
we should witness the end So by your leave 
— [He bows, and goes out through the courtyard} 

caucHon There is some doubt whether 
your people have observed the forms of law, 
my lord 

warwick I am told that there is some 
doubt whether your authority runs in this 
city, my lord It 1s not in your diocese How- 
ever, if you will answer for that I will answer 
for the rest 

caucHon It 1s to God that we both must 
answer Good morning, my lord 

warwick My lord good mornmg. 

They look at one another for a moment with 
unconrealed hostility Then Cauchon follons 
the Inquisitor out Warnick looks round Finding 
himself alone, he calls for attendance 

warwick Hallo some attendance here! 
[Stlence]. Hallo, there! [Silence] Hallo! Brian, 
you young blackguard, where are you? 
[Silence] Guard! (Stlence] They have all gone 
to see the burning even that child 

The silence 1s broken by someone frantically 
howling and sobbing 

warwick What in the devil’s name—* 

The Chaplain staggers zn from the courtyard 
lke a demented creature, his face streaming with 
tears, making the piteous sounds that Warnick 
has heard He stumbles to the prisoner’s stool, 
and throws himself upon tt nith heartrending 
sobs 

WARWIch [going to him and patting him on the 
shoulder] What 1s 1t, Master John? What is 
the matter? 

THE CHAPLAIN [clutching at hts hands} My 
lord, my lord. for Christ’s sake pray for my 
wretched guilty soul. 

WARWICK [soothing him] Yes, yes of course 
Iwill Calmly, gently— 

THE CHAPLAIN [blubbering miserably] I am 
not a bad man, my lord 

warwick No, no: not at all. 

THE CHAPLAIN I meant no harm I did not 
know what it would be hke 

warwick (Aardenng] Oh! You saw it, then? 

THE CHAPLAIN I did not know what I was 
doing. I am a hotheaded fool, and I shall be 
damned to all etermty for it. 

warwick Nonsense! Very distressing, no 
doubt, but it was not your doing 

THE CHAPTAIN [lamentably] I let them do it. 

2x2 
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If I had known, I would have torn her from 
their hands You dont know you havnt seen. 
rt 1s so easy to talk when you dont hnow 
You madden yourself with words. you damn 
yourself because ıt feels grand to throw oil 
on the fammg hell of your own temper But 
when it is brought home to you, when you 
see the thing you have done, when 1t 1s blind- 
ing your eyes, stifling your nostnls, tearing 
your heart, then—then— [Falling on his 
nees] O God, take away this sight from me! 
O Christ, dehver me from this fire that 1s 
consuming mel She cried to Thee in the midst 
ofit Jesus! Jesus! Jesus! She isin Thy bosom, 
and I am in hell for evermore 

WARWICK [summary hauling him to his feet] 
Come come, man! you must pull yourself 
together We shall have the whole town 
talking of this [He throws him not too gently 
into a char at the table} If you have not the 
nerve to see these things, why do you not 
do as I do, and stay away? 

THE CHAPLAIN [benildered and submissive] 
She asked for a cross A soldier gave her two 
sticks tied together. Thank God he was an 
Enghshman! I might have done 1t, but I did 
not I am a coward, a mad dog, a fool But 
he was an Englishman too 

wanwick The fool! they will burn him too 
if the pnests get hold of him 

THE CHAPLAIN [shaken mih a convulsion) 
Some of the people laughed at her They 
would have laughed at Chnst They were 
French people, my lord I know they were 
French 

warwick Hush? someone is coming 
Control yourself 

Ladvenu comes back through the courtyard 
to Warnick's right hand, carrying a bishop's 
cross which he has taken from a church He ıs 
very grave and composed 

warwick I am informed that it 1s all over, 
Brother Martin 

LADVENU [entgmatcally] We do not know, 
my lord It may have only just begun 

warwick What does that mean, exactly? 

LADVENU I took this cross from the church 
for her that she mught see 1t to the last she 
had only two sticks that she put mto her 
bosom When the fire crept round us, and 
she saw that if I held the cross before her I 
should be burnt myself, she warned me to 
get down and save myself My lord a gul 
who could think of another’s danger in such 
a moment was not inspired by the devil 
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When I had to snatch the cross from her 
sight, she looked up to heaven. And I do 
not believe that the heavens were empty. 
I firmly believe that her Savior appeared to 
her then ın His tenderest glory She called 
to Him and died This 1s not the end for her, 
but the beginning 

warwick I am afraid it will have a bad 
effect on the people. 

tapyenu It had, my lord, on some of them 
I heard laughter Forgive me for sayıng that 
I hope and beheve ıt was Enghsh laughter. 

THE CHAPLAIN [rising frantically] No 1t was 
not There was only one Englshman there 
that disgraced his country, and that was the 
mad dog, de Stogumber [fe rushes nildly 
out, shrieking] Let them torture him Let 
them burn him I will go pray among her 
ashes I am no better than Judas I will hang 
myself 

warwick Quick, Brother Martin follow 
hm he will do himself some mischief After 
hm, queh 

Ladvenu hurries out, Warrick urging hin 
The Executioner comes in by the door behind the 
judges’ chars, and Warnick, returning, finds 
himself face to face mth him 

warwick Wel, fellow who are you? 

THE EXECUTIONER (mith dignity) I am not 
addressed as fellow, my lord I am the Master 
Executioner of Rouen it 1s a lughly skilled 
mystery Iam come to tell your lordship that 
your orders have been obeyed 

warwick I crave your pardon, Master 
Executioner, and I will see that you lose 
nothing by having no relics to sell I have 
your word, have I, that nothing remains, not 
a bone, not a nml, not a harr? 

THE EXECUTIONER, Her heart would not 
burn, my lord, but everything that was left 
1s at the bottom of the mver You have heard 
the last of her 

WARWICK [mith a wry smile, thinking of what 
Ladvenu sad) The last of her? Hm! I wonder! 
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A restless fitfully mindy night in June 1456, 
Sull of summer hghtang after many days of 
heat King Charles the Seventh of France, 
Jormerly Joans Dauphin, now Charles the 
Victorious, aged 51, te tn bed m one-of hus 
royal chateaux The bed, rassed on a dats of two 
steps, 18 towards the side of the room so as i 
avoid blocking a tall lancet nindow wm the mddle 
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Its canopy bears the royal arms in embroidery 
Except for the canopy and the huge down pillows 
there 1s nothing to distinguish tt from a broad 
settee nith bed-clothes and a valance Thus ts 
occupant rs wn full view from the foot. 

Charles ıs not asleep he ts reading wn bed, or 
rather looking at the pictures wn Fouquet's 
Boccaccio with his knees doubled up to make a 
reading desh Beside the bed on his left ıs a litle 
table nith a picture of the Virgin, lighted by 
candles of painted wax The walls are hung from 
ceiling to floor with painted curtains which stir 
at times in the draughts. dt first glance the pre- 
vatlıng yellow and red in these hanging pictures 
ts somewhat flamelke when the folds breathe in 
the mnd. 

The door ıs on Charles’s left, but in front of 
him close to the corner farthest from hım A large 
waichman’s rattle, handsomely designed and gaily 
painted, ts in the bed under hus hand 

Charles turns a leaf. A distant cloch strikes 
the half-hour softly Charles shuts the book with 
a clap, throws it aside, snatches up the ratile, 
and wlarls it energetically, making a deafening 
clatter Ladvenu enters, 25 years older, strange 
and stark m bearing, and still carrying the cross 
from Rouen. Charles evidently does not expect 
him, for he springs out of bed on the farther side 
JSrom the door 

cHarLes Who are you? Whereis my gentle- 
man of the bedchamber? What do you want? 

LADVENU [solemnly] I bring you glad tidings 
of great joy Rejoice, O king, for the taint 1s 
removed from your blood, and the stain from 
your crown Justice, long delayed, 1s at last 
triumphant 

CHARLES What are you talking about? 
Who are you? 

LADVENU I am brother Marin 

CHARLES And who, saving your reverence, 
may Brother Martin be? 

Lapvenu I held this cross when The Maid 
perished ın the fire Twenty-five years have 
passed since then: nearly ten thousand days 
And on every one of those days I have prayed 
God to justify His daughter on earth as she 
1s justified in heaven 

CHARLES [reassured, silting down on the foot 
of the bed} Oh, I remember now Ihave heard 
of you You have a bee in your bonnet about 
The Mad. Have you been at the mqury? 

LADVENU Ihave given my testimony. 

CHARLES Is it over? 

LADVENU It is over 

cuartes Satisfactorily? 
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Lapvenu The waysof God are very strange 

cuarzes. How so? 

LADVENU «At the trial which sent a saint to 
the stake as a heretic and a sorceress, the 
truth was told, the law was upheld, mercy 
was shewn beyond all custom, no wrong was 
done but the final and dreadful wrong of the 
lying sentence and the pitiless fire At this 
mquiry from which I have just come, there 
was shameless perjury, courtly corruption, 
calumny of the dead who did their duty 
according to thew hghts, cowardly evasion 
of the issue, testimony made of idle tales 
that could not impose on a ploughboy. Yet 
out of this insult to justice, this defamation 
of the Church, this orgy of lying and foolish- 
ness, the truth ıs set ın the noonday sun on 
the hilltop; the white robe of mnocence 1s 
cleansed from the smurch of the burning 
faggots; the holy flame is sanctified, the 
true heart that hved through the flame 
ıs consecrated; a great he is silenced for 
ever, and a great wrong 1s set right before 
all men 

cHaRLes, My friend. provided they can no 
longer say that I was crowned by a witch 
and a heretic, I shall not fuss about how the 
trick was done Joan would not have fussed 
about 1t 1f 1t came all right ın the end she 
was not that sort I knew her Is her rehabilı- 
tation complete? I made 1t pretty clear that 
there was to be no nonsense about it 

LADVENU It 1s solemnly declared that her 
Judges were full of corruption, cozenage, 
fraud, and malce Four falsehoods 

CHARLES. Never mund the falsehoods: her 
Judges are dead 

LADVENU The sentence on her is broken, 
annulled, annıhılated, set asıde as non- 
existent, without value or effect 

cHarLtEs Good Nobody can challenge my 
consecration now, can they? 

LaDvenu Not Charlemagne nor King 
David himself was more sacredly crowned. 

CHARLES [rising] Excellent Think of what 
that means to me! 

Lapvenu I think of what it means to her! 

CHARLES You cannot None of us ever 
knew what anything meant to her She was 
hke nobody else; and she must take care of 
herself wherever she 1s, for J cannot take 
care of her; and neither can you, whatever 
you may think you are not big enough But 
I will tell you this about her. If you could 
bring her back to hfe, they would burn her 
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again within sıx months, for all ther present 
adoration of her And you would hold up the 
cross, too, Just the same So [crossing himself} 
let her rest, and let you and J mind our own 
busimess, and not meddle with hers 

Lapvenu God forbid that I should have no 
share m her, nor she in me! [He turns and 
sirides out as he came, saying] Henceforth my 
path will not he through palaces, nor my 
conversation be with kings 

cHantes [ following him towards the door, and 
shouting after hım) Much good may 1t do you, 
holy man! [He returns to the nuddle of the 
chamber, where he halts, and says quiszically to 
himself) That was a funny chap How did he 
get m? Where are my people? [He goes 
impatiently to the bed, and smings the rattle A 
rush of rind through the open door sets the walls 
swaying agttatedly The candles go out He calls 
in the darkness) Hallo! Someone come and 
shut the windows everything 1s bemg blown 
all over the place [4 flash of summer lightning 
shews up the lancet window A figure is seen in 
silhouette againstit] Who 1s there? Who 1s that? 
Help! Murder! [Thunder He jumps into bed, 
and hides under the clothes} 

Joan's voice Easy, Charhe, easy What ort 
making all that noise for? No one can hear 
thee Thourt asleep [She zs dimly seen in a 
palhd greenish light by the bedside] 

cHARLES [peeping out] Joan! Are you a 
ghost, Joan? 

joan Hardly even that, lad Can a poor 
burnt-up lass have a ghost? I am but a dream 
that thourt dreammg [The hght tecreases 
they become plainly visible as he sits up] Thou 
looks older, lad 

CHARLES Iam older Am I really asleep? 

Joan Fallen asleep over thy silly book. 

cuantes That’s funny 

Joan Not so funny as that I am dead, 1s it? 

CHARLES Are you really dead? 

joan As dead as anybody ever 1s, laddie 
I am out of the body 

cHaRLES Just fancy! Did it hurt much? 

Joan Did what hurt much? 

CHARLES B burnt 

soan Oh, that! I cannot remember very 
well. I think it did at first, but then 1 all 
got mixed up, and I was not in my night mnd 
until I was free of the body But do not thou 
go handhng fire and thmlkaing 1t will not hurt 
thee How hast been ever since? 

cuarLes Oh, not so bad. Do you know, I 
actually lead my army out and win battles? 
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Down into the moat up to my wast in mud 
and blood. Up the ladders with the stones 
and hot pitch raining down Like you 

joan No! Did I make a man of thee after 
all, Charhe? 

cartes I am Charles the Victorious now 
I had to be brave because you were Agnes 
put a httle pluck into me too 

Joan Agnes! Who was Agnes? 

CHARLES, Agnes Sorel A woman I fell m 
love with I dream of her often I never 
dreamed of you before 

Joan Is she dead, like me? 

CHARLES, Yes But she was not hke you 
She was very beautiful 

Joan [laughing heartily} Ha hal I was no 
beauty I was always a rough one a regular 
soldier I might almost as well have been a 
man Pity I wasnt I should not have bothered 
you all so much then But my head was in 
the skics, and the glory of God was upon me, 
and, man or woman, I should have bothered 
you as long as your noses were in the mud 
Now tell me what has happened since you 
wise men knew no better than to make a 
heap of cinders of me? 

CHARLES Your mother and brothers have 
sued the courts to have your case tried over 
agan And the courts have declared that 
your judges were full of corruption and 
cozenage, fraud and malce 

soan Not they They were as honest a lot 
of poor fools as ever burned their betters 

cuartes The sentence on you 1s broken, 
anmhilated, annulled null, non-existent, 
without value or effect 

Joan I was burned, all the same Can they 
unburn me? 

cHARLES If they could, they would think 
twice before they did it But they have 
decreed that a beautiful cross be placed 
where the stake stood, for your perpetual 
memory and for your salvation 

joan It 1s the memory and the salvation 
that sanctify the cross, not the cross that 
sanctifies the memory and the salvation. 
{She turns away, forgetting hun] I shall out- 
last that cross I shall be remembered when 
men will have forgotten where Rouen stood 

CHARLES There you go with your self- 
concert, the same as ever! I thmk you might 
say a word of thanks to me for having had 
justice done at last 

CAUCHON [appearing at the mindow between 
them] Liar! = 
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cuarLes. Thank you 

joan Why, if it isnt Peter Cauchon! How 
are you, Peter? What luck have you had 
since you burned me? 

caucnon None I arraign the justice of 
Man. It is not the justice of God. 

JoAN Stil dreaming of justice, Peter? See 
what justice came to with me! But what has 
happened to thee? Art dead or alive? 

caucuon Dead Dishonored They pursued 
me beyond the grave They excommunicated 
my dead body: they dug it up and flung 1t 
into the common sewer 

Joan Your dead body did not feel the 
spade and the sewer as my hve body felt the 
fire 

caucnon But ths thing that they have 
done against me hurts justice; destroys faith, 
saps the foundation of the Church The solid 
earth sways hke the treacherous sea beneath 
the feet of men and spimts ahke when the 
amnocent are slain in the name of law, and 
thew wrongs are undone by slandering the 
pure of heart 

Joan Well, well, Peter, I hope men will be 
the better for remembering me; and they 
would not remember me so well 1f you had 
not burned me 

caucuon They will be the worse for remem- 
benngme they will see im me evil trumphing 
over good, falsehood over truth, cruelty over 
mercy, hell over heaven Their courage will 
rise as they think of you, only to faint as 
they think of me Yet God 1s my witness I 
was just Iwas mererful I was faithful to my 
hght. I could do no other than I did 

CHARLES [scrambling out of the sheets and 
enthroning himself on the side of the bed] Yes 
rt is always you good men that do the big 
mischiefs Look at me! I am not Charles the 
Good, nor Charles the Wise, nor Charles the 
Bold Joan’s worshippers may even call me 
Charles the Coward because I did not pull 
her out of the fire But I have done less harm 
than any of you You people wth your heads 
in the shy spend all your tyme trying to turn 
the world upside down, but I take the world 
as it 18, and say that top-side-up 1s right-side- 
up, and I keep my nose pretty close to the 
ground And I ask you, what king of France 
has done better, or been a better fellow in 
lus httle way? 

soan Art really king of France, Charlie? 
Be the English gone? 

punois [coming through the tapestry on Joan’s 
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left, the candles relighting themselves at the same 
moment, and illuminating his armour and surcoat 
cheerfully} I have kept my word the English 
are gone 

joan Praised be God! now 1s fair France a 
province in heaven ‘ell me all about the 
fighting, Jack Was it thou that led them? 
Wert thou God’s captain to thy death? 

punois I am not dead My body 1s very 
comfortably asleep in my bed at Chateaudun; 
by my spirit 1s called here by yours 

joan And you fought them my way, Jack 
eh? Not the old way, chaffermg for ransoms, 
but The Maid’s way staking hfe against 
death, with the heart mgh and humble and 
void. of malice, and nothing counting under 
God but France free and French Was 1t my 
way, Jack? 

punois, Faith, 1t was any way that would 
win But the way that won was always your 
way I give you best, lassie I wrote a fine 
letter to set you nght at the new tnal 
Perhaps I should never have let the priests 
burn you, but I was busy fighting, and it was 
the Church’s business, not mine. There was 
no use 1n both of us being burned, was there? 

caucnon Ay! put the blame on the priests 
But I, who am beyond praise and blame, tell 
you that the world 1s saved neither by its 
priests nor its soldiers, but by God and His 
Saints. The Church Militant sent this woman 
to the fire, but even as she burned, the flames 
whitened ito the radiance of the Church 
Trumphant 

The clock strikes the third quarter A rough 
male voice ts heard trolling an improvised tune. 





Rum tum trumpledum, 

Bacon fat and rumpledum, 

Old Saint mumpledum, 

Pull his tail and stumpledum 
O my Ma—ry Ann! 


A ruffianly English soldier comes through the 
curtains and marches between Dunors and Joan 

punols What villainous troubadour taught 
you that doggrel? 

THE SOLDIER No troubadour We made it up 
ourselves as we marched We were not gentle- 
folhs and troubadours Muse straight out of 
the heart of the people, asyoumightsay Rum 
tum trumpledum, Bacon fat and rumpledum, 
Old Saint mumpledum, Pull hs tal and 
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stumpledum that dont mean anything, 
you know, but ıt keeps you marchmg Your 
servant, ladies and gentlemen Who asked 
for a saint? 

Joan Be you a saint? 

THE soLpieR Yes, lady, straight from hell 

punois A saint, and from hell! 

THE SOLDIER Yes, noble captain I have a 
day off Every year, you know Thats my 
allowance for my one good action 

cauction Wretch! In all the years of your 
hfe did you do only one good action? 

THE soLDIER I never thought about it it 
camenaturalhke Butthey scored it up forme 

cuantes What was 1t? 

THE soupien. Why, the sihest thing you 
ever heard of I~ 

Joan [tnterrupling lum by strolling across to 
the bed, where she sits beside Charles} He tied 
two stacks together, and gave them to a poor 
lass that was going to be burned. 

THE soLpien Right Who told you that? 

soan Never mind Would you know her if 
you saw her again? 

THE SOLDIER Not I There are so many 
girls! and they all expect you to remember 
them as if there was only one ın the world. 
This one must have been a prime sort, for I 
have a day off every year for her, and so, 
until twelve o'clock punctually, I am a saint, 
at your service, noble lords and lovely ladies 

CHARLES And after twelve? 

THE SOLDIER. After twelve, back to the 
only place fit for the kkes of me 

Joan [rising] Back there! You! that gave 
the lass the cross! 

THE SOLDIER [excusing hts unsoldserly conduct] 
Well, she asked for it, and they were gomg 
to burn her She had as good a nght to a 
cross as they had, and they had dozens of 
them It was her funeral, not thers Where 
was the harm ın 1t? 

Joan Man Iam not reproaching you But 
I cannot bear to think of you in torment 

THE SOLDIER [cheerfully] No great torment, 
lady You see I was used to worse 

CHARLES What! worse than hell? 

THE SOLDIER Fifteen years’ service in the 
French wars Hell was a treat after that. 

Joan throws up her arms, and takes refuge 
from despair of humanity before the picture of 
the Virgin 

THE SOLDIER [coninumg}—Swmts me some- 
how The day off was dull at first, hke a wet 
Sunday I dont mind ıt so much now They 
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tell me I can have as many as I hke as soon 
as J want them 

cuartes What 1s hell hke? 

THE SOLDIER You wont find it so bad, sir, 
Jolly Like as if you were always drunk with- 
out the trouble and expense of dmnlung 
Tip top company too emperors and popes 
and kings and all sorts They chip me about 
giving that young judy the cross, but I dont 
care I stand up to them proper, and tell 
them that of she hadnt a better mght to it 
than they, she’d be where they are That 
dumbfounds them, that does All they can 
do is gnash their teeth, hell fashion, and I 
Just laugh and go off singing the old chanty 
Rum tum trumple—Hullo! Who's that knock- 
ing at the door? 

They listen A long gentle knocking ıs heard 

CHARLES Come ın 

The door opens, and an old prest, white- 
hared, bent, mth a selly but benevolent smile, 
comes in and trots over to Joan 

THE NEWCOMER Excuse me, gentle lords 
and Iadies Do not let me disturb you Only 
a poor old harmless English rector Formerly 
chaplain to the cardinal to my lord of 
Winchester John de Stogumber, at your 
service [He looks at them tnquringly] Did you 
say anything? Iam ahttle deaf, unfortunately 
Also a little—well, not always im my nght 
mind, perhaps; but stall, 1t 1s a small village 
with a few simple people I suffice I suffice 
they love me there and I am able to do a 
little good. I am well connected, you see, 
and they indulge me 

joan Poor old John! What brought thee 
to this state? 

DE stocumpER J tell my folks they must 
be very careful I say to them, “If you only 
saw what you think about you would thnk 
quite differently about it. It would give you 
a great shock. Oh, a great shock ” And they 
all say “Yes, parson we all hnow you are a 
kind man, and would not harm a fly ” That 
is a great comfort tome For I am not cruel 
by nature, you know 

THE SOLDIER Who smd you were? 

DE STOQUMBER Well, you see, I did a very 
cruel thing once because I did not know what 
cruelty was hhe I had not seen it, you know 
That is the great thing you must see it And 
then you are redeemed and saved, 

caucuon Were not the sufferings of our 
Lord Christ enough for you? 

DE STOGUMBER No. Oh no not at all. I had 
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seen them im pictures, and read of them in 
books, and been greatly moved by them, as 
I thought. But ıt was no use* 1t was not our 
Lord that redeemed me, but a young woman 
whom I saw actually burned to death It was 
dreadful oh, most dreadful. But 1t saved me 
I have been a different man ever since, 
though a httle astray m my wits sometimes 


caucHon Must then a Christ perish in tor- | 


ment in every age to save those that have no 
imagination? 

joan. Well, if I saved all those he would 
have been cruel to if he had not been cruel 
to me, I was not burnt for nothing, was I? 

DE STOGUMBER Oh no, 1t was not you My 
sight is bad. I cannot distangmsh your 
features but you are not she: oh no she was 
burned to a cinder’ dead and gone, dead and 
gone 

THE EXECUTIONER {stepping from behind the 
bed curtains on Charles’s right, the bed being 
between them) She is more alive than you, old 
man Her heart would not burn; and 1t would 
not drown I was a master at my craft 
better than the master of Pans, better than 
the master of Toulouse; but I could not kill 
The Maid She is up and alive everywhere 

THE EARL OF WARWICK [salljing from the bed 
curtains on the other side, and coming to Joan’s 
left hand) Madam. my congratulations on 
your rehabilitation J feel that I owe you an 
apology. 

Joan Oh, please dont mention it. 

warwick [pleasantly] The burmng was 
purely political There was no personal feel- 
ing against you, I assure you 

soan I bear no malice, my lord 

warwick. Just so Very kind of you to 
meet me im that way: a touch of true breed- 
ing But I must insist on apologizing very 
amply The truth ıs, these pohtical necessities 
sometimes turn out to be political mistakes; 
and this one was a veritable howler, for your 
spirit conquered us, madam, in spite of our 
faggots History will remember me for your 
sake, though the meidents of the connection 
were perhaps a httle unfortunate 

Joan Ay, perhaps just a httle, you funny 
man 

warwick Stull, when they make you a 
saint, you will owe your halo to me, just as 
this lucky monarch owes his crown to you 

joan [turning from lun] I shall owe nothing 
to any man. I owe everything to the spmt 
of God that was within me But fancy me a 
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saint! What would St Catherme and St 
Margaret say if the farm girl was coched up 
beside them! 

A clerical-looking gentleman in blach froch- 
coat and trousers, and tall hat, in the fashion of 
the year 1920, suddenly appears before them in 
the corner on their right They all stare at hun 
Then they burst mto uncontrollable laughter. 

THE GENTLEMAN Why this mirth, gentle- 
men? 

wanwick I congratulate you on having 
invented a most extraordinarily comic dress 

THE GENTLEMAN. J do not understand You 
are allin fancy dress I am properly dressed. 

puwois All diess is fancy dress, ıs ıt not, 
except our natural skins? 

THE GENTLEMAN. Pardon me. I am here 
on serious business, and cannot engage in 
frivolous discussions [He takes out a paper, 
and assumes a dry official manner] I am sent 
to announce to you that Joan of Arc, formerly 
known as The Maid, having been the subject 
of an inqury mstituted by the Bishop of 
Orleans— 

Joan [znlerrupung] Ah! They remember me 
still ın Orleans 

THE GENTLEMAN [emphatically, to mark his 
indignaton at the snterruption|—by the Bishop 
of Orleans into the claim of the said Joan of 
Arc to be canonized as a saint— 

Joan [again interrupting] But I never made 
any such claim. 

THE GENTLEMAN [as before}|—the Church has 
examined the clam exhaustively in the 
usual course, and, having admitted the said 
Joan successively to the ranks of Venerable 
and Blessed,— 

Joan [chuckling] Me venerable! 

THE GENTLEMAN —has finally declared her 
to have been endowed with heroie virtues 
and favored with private revelations, and 
calls the said Venerable and Blessed Joan to 
the commumion of the Church Triumphant 
as Saint Joan 

JOAN [rapt] Samt Joan! 

THE GENTLEMAN On every thirheth day of 
May, being the anniversary of the death of 
the said most blessed daughter of God, 
there shall in every Catholic church to the 
end of time be celebrated a special office in 
commemoration of her; and ıt shall be lawful 
to dedicate a special chapel to her, and to 
place her mage on its altar in every such 
church And it shall be lawful and laudable 
for the faithful to kneel and address their 
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prayers through her to the Mercy Seat 

Joan Oh no Itis for the sunt to kneel 
{She falls on her knees, still rapt] 

THE GENTLEMAN [puting up iis paper, and 
retiring beside the Executioner] In Basihea 
Vaticana, the sixteenth day of May, nineteen 
hundred and twenty 

DUNOIS [raising Joan) Haf an hour to burn 
you, dear Saint, and four centunes to find 
out the truth about you! 

DE STOGUMBER Sir I was chaplain to the 
Cardinal of Winchester once They always 
would call hum the Cardinal of England It 
would be a great comfort to me and to my 
master to see a fa statue to The Maid m 
Winchester Cathedral Will they put one 
there, do you thnk? 

THE GENTLEMAN As the building 1s tempo- 
rarily in the hands of the Anghean heresy, I 
cannot answer for that 

A vision of the statue in Winchester Cathedral 
ts seen through the window 

DE STOQUMBER, Oh look! look! that 13 
Winchester 

soan Is that meant to be me? I was stiffer 
on my feet 

The viston fades 

THE GENTLEMAN I have been requested by 
the temporal authorihes of France to men- 
tion that the multipheation of public statues 
to The Maid threatens to become an obstruc- 
ton to traffic I do so as a matter of courtesy 
to the said authorities, but must point out 
on behalf of the Church that The Maid’s 
horse 1s no greater obstruction to traffic 
than any other horse 

Joan Eh! Iam glad they have not forgotten 
my horse 

A vision of the statue before Rheims Cathedral 
appears 

Joan Is that funny little thing me too? 

cHaRLES That ıs Rhexms Cathedral where 
you had me crowned It must be you 

Joan Who has broken my sword? My 
sword was never broken. It 1s the sword of 

France 

punois Never mind. Swords can be 
mended Your soul is unbroken, and you are 
the soul of France 

The vision fades The Archbishop and the 
Inqutsitor are noro seen on the right and left of 
Cauchon 

Joan My sword shall conquer yet the 
sword that never struck a blow Though men 
destroyed my body, yet ım my soul I have 
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seen God 

CAUCHON [hueeling to her} The girls in the 
field praise thee, for thou hast raised their 
eyes, and they sec that there 1s nothing 
between them and heaven 

punais [kneeling to her} The dying soldiers 
praise thee, because thou art a shield of glory 
between them and the judgment 

THE ANCHDISHOP [Aneelng to her} The princes 
of the Church praise thee, because thou hast 
redeemed the faith their worldlinesses have 
dragged through the mire 

warwick [kneeling to her] The ecunmng 
counsellors praise thee, because thou hast cut 
the knots in which they have tied their own 
souls 

DE STOQUMBERN [Aneehing to her] The foolish 
old men on their deathbeds praise thee, 
because their sins against thee are turned 
ito blessings 

THE INQUISITOR [Aneeling to her] The judges 
m the blindness and bondage of the law 
praise thee, because thou hast vindicated the 
vision and the freedom of the hving soul 

THE SOLDIER [kneeling to her) The wiched 
out of hell praise thee, because thou hast 
shewn them that the fire that 1s not quenched 
1s a holy fire 

THE EXECUTIONER [Aneeling to her] The tor- 
mentors and executioners praise thee, be- 
cause thou has shewn that their hands are 
guiltless of the death of the soul 

CHARLES [kneeling to her) The unpretendmg 
praise thee, because thou hast tahen upon 
thyself the heroie burdens that are too heavy 
for them 

Joan Woe unto me when all men prase 
me! I bid you remember that I am a sant, 
and that saints can work miracles And now 
tell me shall J rise from the dead, and come 
back to you a living woman? 

A sudden darkness blots out the walls of the 
room as they all spring to their feet tn consterna- 
tion Only the figures and the bed remain msible 

Joan What! Must I burn again? Are none 
of you ready to receive me? 

caucuon The heretic 1s always better 
dead And mortal eyes cannot distinguish 
the saint from the heretic Spare them [He 
goes out as he came] 

punois Torgive us, Joan we are not yet 
good enough for you I shall go back to my 
bed [He also goes] 

warwick We sincerely regret our httle 
mistake, but pohtical necessities, though 
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occasionally erroneous, are still imperative, 
so if you will be good enough to e\cuse me— 
[He steals discreetly away] 

THE ARCHBISHOP Your return would not 
make me the man you once thought me 
The utmost I can say 1s that though I dare 
not bless you, I hope I may one day enter 
into your blessedness. Meanwhile, however— 
[He goes] 

THE INQUISITOR J who am of the dead, 
testified that day that you were mnocent 
But I do not see how The Inquisition could 
possibly be dispensed with under existing 
circumstances Therefore— [He goes] 

DE STOGUMBER Oh, do not come back you 
must not come back. I must die in peace 
Give us peace in our time, O Lord! [He goes] 

THE GENTLEMAN The possibility of your 
resurrection was not contemplated in the 
recent proceedings for your canomzation 
I must return to Rome for fresh instructions 
[He bows formally, and nithdraws]| 

THE EXECUTIOVER As a master m my pro- 
fession I have to consider its mterests And, 
after all, my first duty is to my wife and chil- 
dren I must have time to think over this [He 
goes] 

cHirues Poor old Joan! They have all run 
away from you except ths blackguard who 
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has to go back to hell at twelve o'clock 
And what can I do but follow Jack Dunois’ 
example, and go back to bed too? [He does so] 

Joay [sadly] Goodmght, Charhe 

CHARLES [mumbling in his pillows} Goo m 
[He sleeps The darkness envelops the bed] 

oan [to the soldier} And you, my one faith- 
ful? What comfort have you for Saint Joan? 

THE SOLDIER Well, what do they all amount 
to, these kings and captains and bishops and 
lawyers and such hke? They just leave you 
in the ditch to bleed to death, and the next 
thing 1s, you meet them down there, for all 
the aus they give themselves What I say is, 
you have as good a right to your notions as 
they have to theirs, and perhaps bette 
{Setthng himself for a lecture on the subject] 
You see, it’s hke thas If— [the first stroke of 
midnight 1s heard softly from a distant bell] 
Excuse me a pressing appomtment— [He 
goes on tiptoe} 

The last remaining rays of light gather into a 
white radiance descending on Joan The hour 
continues to strike 

goan. O God that madest ths beautiful 
earth, when will it be ready to receive Thy 
saints? How long, O Lord, how long? 


THE END 
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THE APPLE CART 
A POLITICAL EXTRAVAGANZA 


ACT I 

dn office in the royal palace Tno writing 
tables face each other from opposite sides of the 
room, leaving plenty of room between them 
Each table has a char by t for visitors. The 
door is tn the muddle of the farthest wall The 
clock shews that tt is a litle past 11; and the 
hight ts that of a fine summer morning 

Sempronzus, smart and still presentably young, 
shews his right profile as hke sits at one of the 
tables opening the King’s letters Pamphilus, 
middle aged, shews hus left as he leans back in 
his chair at the other table with a pile of the 
morning papers at his elbow, reading one of 
them This goes on silently for some time Then 
Pamphihus, puting down hs paper, looks at 
Sempronius for a moment before speaking. 


PaMPHILius What was your father? 

sempronrus [startled] Eh? 

PAMPHILIUS What was your father? 

sempronius My father? 

PAMPHILIUs, Yes What was he? 

sEMPRONIUS A Ritualist. 

pampuitius JI dont mean his religion I 
mean his profession And his polities 

semprovius He was a Rituahst by profes- 
sion, a Ritualist im politics, a Ritualist in 
rehgion a raging emotional Die Hard Rutual- 
ist right down to his boots. 

paMpnitivs Do you mean that he was a 
parson? 

SEMPRONIUS Not at all He was a sort of 
spectacular artıst He got up pageants and 
Lord Mayors’ Shows and mihtary tattoos 
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and big public ceremonies and things hhe 
that He arranged the last two coronations 
That was how I got my job here in the 
palace, All our royal people knew him quite 
well he was behind the scenes with them 

pampuitius Behind the scenes and yet 
beheved they were all real! 

semPRONIUS Yes Believed in them with 
all his soul. 

PANPHILIUS Although he manufactured 
them himself? 

SEMPRONIUS Certainly Do you suppose a 
baker cannot believe sincerely in the sacrifice 
of the Mass or im holy communion because he 
has baked the consecrated wafer himself? 

PAMPHILIUS I never thought of that 

SEMPRONIUS My father might have made 
milhons in the theatres and film studios But 
he refused to touch them because the things 
they represented hadnt really happened He 
didnt mind doing the chnstemng of Queen 
Ehzabeth mn Shakespear's Henry the Eighth 
because that had really happened It was a 
celebration of royalty But not anything 
romantic not though they offered him 
thousands 

PAMPHILIUS Did you ever ask him what he 
really thought about it all? But of course you 
didnt one cant ask one’s father anything 
about himself 

SEMPRONIUS My dear Pam my father 
never thought He didnt know what thought 
meant Very few people do, you know He 

had vision actual bodily vision, I mean, and 
he had an oddly hmited sort of imagmation 
What I mean 1s that he couldnt imagine 
anything he didnt see, but he could amagine 
that what he did see was divine and holy and 
omnisment and omnipotent and eternal and 
everything that 1s impossible if only 1t looked 
splendid enough, and the organ was solemn 
enough, or the miltary bands brassy enough 

PAMPHILIUs You mean that he had to get 
everything from outside 

sEMPRONTUS Exactly He’d never have felt 
anything if he hadnt had parents to feel 
about in his childhood, and a wife and babies 
to feel about when he grew up He’d never 
have known anything if he hadnt been 
taught at school He couldnt amuse himself 
he had to pay oceans of money to other 
people to amuse him with all sorts of ghastly 
sports and pleasures that would have driven 
me into a monastery to escape from them 
You see it was all rtual he went to the 
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Riviera every winter just as he went to 
church 

PampHitiys By the way, 1s he ahve? I 
should hke to know him 

sempronius No He died in 1962, of sol- 
tude 

paupnitius What do yeu mean? of soh- 
tude? 

sempronius He couldnt bear to be alone 
for a moment 1t was death to him Somebody 
had to be with hım always 

PAMPHILIU3 Oh well, come! That was 
friendly and kindly It shews he had some- 
thing inside him after all 

sempronius Not ant He never talked to 
his friends He played cards with them They 
never exchanged a thought. 

pamPuinius He must have been a rum old 
bird 

SEMPRONIUS Not rum enough to be noticed 
There are milhons hke hım 

PAMPHILIUS But what about his dymg of 
sohtude? Was he imprisoned? 

sempronius No His yacht struck a reef 
and sank somewhere off the north of Scot- 
land, and he managed to swim to an un- 
inhabited island All the rest were drowned, 
and he was not taken off for three weeks 
When they found him he was melancholy 
mad, poor old boy, and he never got over it. 
Simply from having no one to play cards 
with, and no church to go to 

PAMPHILIUS My dear Sem one isnt alone 
on an uninhabited island My mother used 
to stand me on the table and make me recite 
about it. 

[He declaims] 


To sit on rochs, to muse o’er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scene 
Where things that own not man’s dominion 
dwell 
And mortal foot hath ne’er or rarely been, 
To chmb the trackless mountan all unseen 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold, 
Alone o'er steeps and foaming falls to lean 
This is not sohtude ‘tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature’s charms, and view her 
stores unrolled 


semPRoNrIus, Now you have Int the really 
funny thing about my father All that about 
the lonely woods and the rest of 1t—what 
you call Nature—didnt exist for him It had 
to be something artificial to get at hum. 
Nature to him meant nakedness, and nahed- 
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ness only disgusted him He wouldnt look at 
a horse grazing in a field; but put splendid 
trappings on it and stick 1t into a procession 
and he just loved it. The same with men and 
women they were nothing to him until they 
were dressed up in fancy costumes and 
painted and wigged and titled. To him the 
sacredness of the priest was the beauty of his 
vestment, the loveliness of women the dazzle 
of their jewels and robes, the charm of the 
countryside not in its hills and trees, nor in 
the blue smoke from its cottages in the 
winter evenings, but of 1ts temples, palaces, 
mansions, park gates, and porticoed country 
houses. Think of the horror of that island to 
him! A void! a place where he was deaf and 
dumb and blind and lonely! If only there had 
been a peacock with its tail in full bloom 1t 
might have saved his reason, but all the birds 
were gulls; and gulls are not decorative Our 
King could have hved there for thirty years 
with nothing but his own thoughts You 
would have been all right with a fishing rod 
and a golf ball with a bag of clubs I should 
have been as happy as a man im a picture 
gallery lookmg at the dawns and sunsets, 
the changing seasons, the continual miracle 
of hfe ever renewing itself Who could be 
dull with pools mn the rocks to watch? Yet my 
father, with all that under his nose, was 
driven mad by its nothingness They say that 
where there is nothmg the king loses his 
rights My father found that where there is 
nothing a man loses his reason and dies 

PAMPHILIUS Let me add that in this palace, 
when the king’s letters are not ready for him 
at 12 o'clock, a secretary loses his job 

SEMPRONIUS [hastily resuming his work] Yes, 
devil take you, why did you start me talking 
before I had finished my work? You have 
nothing to do but pretend to read the news- 
papers for him, arid when you say ‘Nothing 
particular this morning, Sir,” all he says is 
“Thank Heaven!” But if I missed a note from 
one of his aunts inviting herself to tea, or a 
httle hne from Ormnthia the Beloved marked 
“Strictly private and confidential to be 
opened by His Majesty alone,” I should 
never hear the end of it. He had six love 
letters y esterday; and all he said when I told 
him was “Take them to the Queen” He 
thinks they amuse her I believe they make 
her as sick as they make me 

Pimenitius Do Onnthia’s letters go to the 
Queen? 
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sewPronius No, by George! Even I dont 
read Orinthia’s letters. My instructions are 
to read everything, but I take care to forget 
to open hers And I notice that I am not re- 
buked for my negligence 

PAMPHILIUS [thoughtfully] I suppose— 

sEMPRONIUS Oh shut up, Pam Ishall never 
get through 1f you go on talkıng 

PAMPHILIUS I was only gomg to say that I 
suppose— 

seMPROVIUS Something about Onnthia 
Dont. If you indulge in supposition on that 
subject, you will lose your job, old chap So 
stow it 

PAMPHILIUS Dont cry out before Ormthia 
1s hurt, young chap I was going to say that 
I suppose you know that that bull-roarer 
Boanerges has just been taken into the 
Cabinet as President of the Board of Trade, 
and that he 1s coming here today to give the 
King a piece of his mind, or what he calls his 
mind, about the crisis 

semprontus What does the King care 
about the crisis? There has been a crisis every 
two months since he came to the throne, but 
he has always been too clever for them He'll 
turn Boanerges inside out after letting hm 
roar the palace down 

Boanerges enters, dressed in a Russian blouse 
and peaked cap, niich he keeps on. He ts fifty, 
heavily built and aggressively self-assertive 

BoaNeRGES. Look here The King has an 
appointment with me at a quarter to twelve 
How long more am I to be kept waiting? 

SEMPRONIUS [mith cheerful politeness) Good 
morning Mr Boanerges, I thmk 

BOANERGES [shortly, but a httle taken aback] 
Oh, good mormng to you They say that 
politeness 1s the punctuality of kıngs— 

semPRowius The other way about, Mr 
Boanerges Punctuality 1s the politeness of 
lings, and King Magnus 1s a model in that 
respect Your arrival cannot have been an- 
nounced to His Majesty. I will see about it 
[He hurries out} 

PAaMPHILIUS Be seated, Mr Boanerges 

BOANERGES [seating himself by Pamphihus’s 
writing table) A mee lot of young upstarts you 
have in ths palace, Mr—? 

PAMPHILILS Pamphilus is my name 

BOANERGES Qh yes: Ive heard of you 
Youre one of the king’s private secretaries. 

PAMPHILIUS IT am. And what have our 
young upstarts been doing to you, Mr 
Boanerges? 
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bpoaneRces Well, I told one of them to tell 
the king I was here, and to look sharp about 
it He looked at me as if I was a performing 
elephant, and took himself off after whisper- 
ing to another flunkey Then this other chap 
comes over to me and pretends he doesnt 
know who I am! asks me can he have my 
namel “My lad” I smd “not to know me 
argues yourself unknown You know who I 
am as well as I do myself Go and tell the 
hmg I'm watng for him, d'ye see?” So he 
took himself off with a flea in his ear I waited 
until I was fed up with it, and then opened 
the nearest door and came in here 

paAMPUILIUs Young rascals! However, my 
frend Mr Sempromws will make it all mght 
for you 

noanences Oh that was Sempromws, was 
it. Ive heard of him too 

PAMPHILIUS You seem to have heard of all 
ofus You will be quite at home in the palace 
now that you are a Cabmet Mimster By 
the way, may I congratulate you on your 
appointment—or rather congratulate the 
Cabinet on your accession? 

SEMPRONIUS [returmng] The King [Tle goes 
ta hes table and takes the usitor’s char tn hes 
hand, ready for the king's msiruchons as to 
where to place ıt) 

Pamphilus rises Boanerges turns to the door 
in hs chaw mithout rising King Magnus, a 
talısh studious looking gentleman of 45 or 
thereabouts, enters, and comes quickly down the 
ntddle of the room to Boanerges, proffering his 
hand cordtally 

magnus You are very welcome to my little 
palace, Mr Boanerges Wont you sit down? 

BOANERGES I am sitting down 

magnus True, Mr Boanerges I had not 
noticed it. Forgive me force of habit. 

He indicates to Sempronws that he wishes to 
su near Boanerges, on lus nghi Sempromus 
places the chair accordingly 

mMacnus You will allow me to be seated? 

BoANERGES Oh, sit down, man, sit down 
Youre m your own house ceremony cuts no 
1ce with me 

magnus [gratefully] Thank you 

The King sts Pamphilus stts Sempronius 
returns to his table and sits 

MAGNUS Itis a great pleasure to meet you 
at last, Mr Boanerges I have followed your 
career with interest ever since you contested 
Northampton twenty-five years ago. 

BOANERGES [pleased and credulous) I should 
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just think you have, King Magnus I have 
made you sit up once or twice, eb? 

uaanus [swing] Your voice has shaken the 
throne oftener than that 

BOADERGES [indicating the secretaries mth a 
gerk of his head] What about these two? Are 
they to overhear everything that passes? 

staanus My private secretaries Do they 
incommode you? 

poanenaEs Oh, they dont incommode me 
I am ready to have our talh out m Trafalgar 
Square if you hke, or have 1t broadcast on 
the wireless 

aanus That would be a treat for my 
people, Mr Boanerges I am sorry we have 
not arranged for ıt 

BOANERGES [gathering himself together for- 
mdably] Yes, but do you realıze that I am 
going to say things to you that have never 
been said to a hing before? 

macnus I am very glad mdeed to hear it, 
Mr Boanerges I thought I had already heard 
everything that could possibly be said to a 
lang I shall be grateful for the smallest 
novelty 

BOANERGES I warn you it wont be agree- 
able I am a plun man, Magnus a very plam 
man. 

maanus Not at al, I assure you— 

BOANERGES [tndignantly] I was not alluding 
to my personal appearance 

maanus [gravely] Nor was 1 Do not deceive 
yourself, Mr Boanerges You are very far 
from beng a plan man To me you have 
always been an Enigma. 

BOANERGES [surprised and enormously fiat- 
tered he cannot help smiling with pleasure] Well, 
perhaps I am a bit of an emgma Perhaps 
I am, 

maanus [humbly] I wish I could see through 
you, Mr Boanerges But I have not your sort 
of cleverness I can only ask you to be frank 
with me 

BOANERGES [now convinced that he has the 
upper hand| You mean about the ensis. Well, 
frank 1s Just what I have come here to be 
And the first thing I am going to tell you 
frankly about it 1s that ths country has got 
to be governed, not by you, but by your 
munisters 

maanus I shall be only too grateful to them 
for talang a very difficult and thankless job 
off my hands 

BoaNEncEs But it’s not on your hands It's 
on your mimsters’ hands You are only a con- 
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stitutional monarch Do you know what they 
call that m Belgium? 

magnus An indiarubber stamp, I think 
Am I nght? 

BOANERGES You are, King Magnus An 
wndiarubber stamp Thats what you have got 
to be, and dont you forget it 

maanus Yes thats what we are most of the 
time: both of us 

BOANERGES {outraged} What do you mean? 
both of us? 

magnus They bring us papers We sign 
You have no time to read them, luckily for 
you But I am expected to read everything 
I do not always agree; but I must sign there 
is nothing else to be done For instance, 
death warrants Not only have I to sign the 
death warrants of persons who ın my opinion 
ought not to be kijled, but I may not even 
issue death warrants for a great many people 
who in my opmion ought to be killed. 

BOANERGES [sarcastic] Youd hke to be able 
to say “Off with his head!” wouldnt you? 

maanus Many men would hardly miss 
their heads, there is so httle n them Still, 
kiling ıs a serious busmess at least the 
person who 1s to be killed 1s usually conceited 
enough to think so I think that if there were 
a question of king me— 

. BoanERGES [grimly] There may be, some- 
day I have heard 1t discussed 

magnus. Oh, quite I have not forgotten 
King Charles’s head Well, I hope 1t will be 
settled by a hving person and not by an 
indiarubber stamp 

BOANERGES It will be settled by the Home 
Secretary, your duly constituted democratic 
minister ` 

magnus Another mdiarubber stamp, eh? 

BOANERGES. At present, perhaps But not 
when I am Home Secretary, by Jingol 
Nobody will make an indiarubbe. stamp of 
Bill Boanerges take that from me. 

maanus Of course not Is it not cunous 
haw people idealze their rulers? In the old 
days the king—poor man!—was a god, and 
was actually called God and worshipped as 
infalhble and ommscient. That was mon- 
strous— 

BOANERGES It was silly: just silly 

maanus But was it half so silly as our 
pretence that he 1s an indiarubber stamp? 
The ancient Roman emperor-god had not 
infimte wisdom, infimte knowledge, infinite 
power, but he had some: perhaps even as 
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much as his ministers He was alive, not dead 
What man has ever approached either a king 
or a mmister and been able to piek hm up 
from the table and use him as one picks up 
and uses a piece of wood and brass and rub- 
ber? Permanent officials of your department 
will try to pick you up and use you hke that. 
Nineteen times out of twenty you will have 
to let them do 1t, because you cannot know 
everything, and even if you could you cannot 
do everything and be everywhere But what 
about the twentieth time? 

BOANERGES. The twentieth time they will 
find they are up against Bill Boanerges, eh? 

maanus Precisely The indnarubber stamp 
theory will not work, Mr Boanerges The old 
divine theory worked because there 15 a 
divine spark in us all; and the stupidest or 
worst monarch or mimster, 1f not wholly god, 
1s a bit of a god—an attempt at a god— 
however httle the bit and unsuccessful the 
attempt But the indiarubber stamp theory 
breaks down in every real emergency, be- 
cause no king or minister 13 the very least 
little bit hike a stamp: he 1s a hving soul 

BOANERGES A soul, eh? You kings still 
beheve in that, I suppose 

magnus I find the word convenient it 13 
short and familar. But if you dishke being 
called a soul, let us say that you are animate 
matter as distinguished from animate 

BOANERGES [not quite liking this} I think I'd 
rather you called me a soul, you know, 1f you 
rust call me anything at all I know I have 
too much matter about me: the doctor says 
I ought to knock off a stone or two; but 
there’s something more to me than beef, Call 
1t a soul rf you hke, only not in a superstitious 
sense, of you understand me 

maAanus. Perfectly. So you see, Mr Boan- 
erges, that though we have been dealing 
with one another for less than ten minutes, 
you have already led me into an intellectual 
discussion which shews that we are some- 
thing more than a parr of ndiarubber stamps 
You are up against my brains, such as they 
are 

BoANERGES. And you are up against mine, 

aaanus [gallantly] There can be no doubt 
of that 

BOANERGES [grinning] Such as they are, eh? 

maanus It is not for me to make that 
qualification, except in my own case. Besides, 
you have given your proofs No common man 
could have risen as you have done As for 
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me, I am a king because I was the nephew 
of my uncle, and because my two elder 
brothers died If I had been the stupidest 
man in the country I should still be its king. 
Ihave not won my position by my ments IfI 
had been born as you were m the—in the— 
BOANERGES In the gutter Out with it 
Picked up by a policeman at the foot of 
Captain Coram's statue Adopted by the 
pohceman’s grandmother, bless her! 
maavus Where should J have been if the 
policeman had picked me up? 
poanences Ah! Where? Not, mind you, 
that you mightnt have done pretty well for 
yourself Youre no fool, Magnus I will say 
that for you 
maavus You flatter me 
poanenges Flatter a hing! Never Not Bill 
wigerges 


King But every xes everybody flatters the 


may I say? your good natin your tact, and, 


oanenges [beaming with self-satisfacne. _ 
Perhaps not Still, I am a Repubhecan, you 
know 

magnus That 1s what has always surprised 
me Do you really think that any man should 
have as much personal power as the presi- 
dents of the republican States have? Am- 
bitious kings envy them 

BOANERGES What's that? I dont follow that 

MAGNUS [smiling] You cannot humbug me, 
Mr Boanerges I see why you are a Repub- 
hcan. If the Englısh people send me packing 
and establish a repubhic, no man has a better 
chance of being the first British president 
than you 
coo {almost blushing] Oh! I dont say 

a 

aanus Come come! You know it as well 
as Ido Well, fit happens you will have ten 
times more power than I have ever had 

BOANERGES (not qutle conv: How 
that be? vane ie aes ee 

maanus And what 1s the King? An idol set 
up by a group of plutocrats so that they can 
rule the country with the king as their scape- 
goat and puppet Presidents, now, are chosen 
by the people, who always want a Strong 
Man to protect them against the nch 

BoaNERGES Well, speaking as a bit of a 
Strong Man myself, there may be something 
in that But honestly, Magnus, as man to 
man, do you tell me youd rather be a presi- 
dent than what you are? 
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magnus By no means You wouldnt be 
lieve me if I did, and you would be quite 
right. You sec, my security 1s very com- 
fortable 

Boanerges Security, ch? You admitted 
just now that even a modest individual like 
myself had given your throne a shake or two 

maonus ‘rue You are quite nght to re- 
mind me of it I know that the monarchy 
may come to an end at any moment. But 
while the monarchy lasts—while it lasts, 
mark you—I am very secure I escape the 
dreadful and demorahzing drudgery of 
electioneering I have no voters to please 
Ministers come and mimsters go, but I go 
on for ever Lhe terrible precariousness of 
your position— 

poanEnoes, What's that? How is my 
position precarious? 

maanus, The vote may go against you. 
Yours 1s a Trade Union seat, 1s xt not? If the 
Hydro-Electric Worker?" ederation thypv 


you over, where woulyou be? ~ 
“~~ s\enaes [em S#lly] They wont thn 


me over Xu ,dont know the workers, V "| 
nus you have never been a worker fee 
saanus [lifts his eyebrows}! fla 
BOANERGES [continutng] No hing on eaf igh 
as safe in Ins job as a Trade Umon 0). Zl 
There 1s only one thing that can g@4im bn 
sacked, and that is drink. Not even t! Lats 
long as he doesnt actually fall down f° j pi 
democracy to these men and wome*!Y # jy 
them that they have the vote, and t124 hay, tas 
is the kingdom and the power and 9 wooly 
I say to them “You are suprem pusky J aot 
your power ” They say, “havs fre phe te! 
us what to do”, and I tell thedberh') 4 
“Exercise your vote intelligently by rob! 
for me” And they do That’s denfroui y 
and a splendid thing 1t 18 too for putt $6 p> 
nght men in the nght place fra 
magnus Magnificent! I have neveh 5 
it better desembed You certainly $2 },, 


head on you, Mr Boanerges You} W¢, 
wnte an essay on democracy But— tto l 
BOANENGES But what? y 


Maanus Suppose a man with a biggegs £ 
comes along! Some fool! Some windbag4 y‘ 
upstart with a platform trick of gulin 
multitude! tl 

BOANERGES Youre thinking of Iky J a 
He is only a talker [Snapping hus fing 
dont give that for him 

MAQNUS. I never even heard of Mr Jacobus. 
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But why do you say “‘only a talker ” Talkers 
are very formidable mals for popular favor. 
The multitude understands talk: 1t does not 
understand work. I mean brain work, hke 
yours and mine 

BoaANERGES That’s true But I can talk 
Tky’s head off 

aaanus Lucky man: you have all the 
trumps in your hand But I, who cannot pre- 
tend to your gifts, am very glad that Iky 
cannot upset me as long as I am the nephew 
of my uncle 

A young lady, dressed for walking, rushes in 
smpetuously. 

THE YOUNG tapy Papa I cannot find the 
address— 

MAGNUS [cutting her short] No, no, no, dear 
not now. Go away Dont you see that I am 
particularly engaged with the President of 
the Board of Trade? You must excuse my 
unruly daughter, Mr Boanerges May I 
present her to you? Alice, my eldest girl. 
Mr Boanerges, dear ` 

atice Oh! Are you the great Mr Boan- 
erges? ~ 

BOANERGES [rising we a glow of gratification] 
Well, I dont call myself that, you know. But 
I beleve the expression is m use, as you 
might say I am very pleased indeed to make 
the acquamtance of the Princess Royal 

They shake hands - 

_ _ alice Why do you wear such awful clothes, 
Mr Boanerges? 

| maanus [remonstrating] My dear—! 

l 

| ALICE [continuing] I cant go out walking 

4 with you in that [pointing to his blouse] 

“| poaneraes The umform of Labor, your 

% Royal Highness I’m proud of it 

alice Oh yes, I know all that, Mr Boan- 
erges. But you dont look the part, you know. 

} Anyone can see that you belong naturally 

to the governing class 

BOANERGES (struck by ths view] In a way, 
perhaps But I have earned my bread by my 
hands Not as a laborer, though. I am a 
skilled mechanic, or was until my country 
called on me to lead 1t 

maanus [to dice] Well, my dear, you have 
broken up a most interesting conversation, 
and to me a most instructive one It’s no use 
our trying to go on, Mr Boanerges I must 
go and find what my daughter wants, though 

I strongly suspect that what she really came 
in for was to see my wonderful new minister. 
We shall meet again presently: you hnow 
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that the Prime Mimster is calling on me 
today with some of his colleagues—includ- 
ing, I hope, yourself—to discuss the crisis. 
[Taking dlce’s arm and turning towards the 
door] You will excuse us, wont you? 

Boanences [graciously] Oh, thats all nght 
Thats quite all nght 

The King and the Princess go out, apparently 
much pleased 

BOANERGES [fo Sempromus and Pamphilus 
comprehensively] Well, say what you will, the 
King ıs no fool Not when you know how to 
handle him 

pampuitius Of course, that makes all the 
difference 

BoaNeRGES And the girl hasnt been spoilt 
I was glad to see that She doesnt seem to 
know that she 1s the Princess Royal, eh? 

sEMPRONIUS. Well, she wouldnt dream of 
giving herself any airs with you 

BoaneRGES What! Isnt she always hke that? 

SEMPRONIUS Ohno It’s not everybody who 
1s received as you have been I hope you have 
enjoyed your visit 

BoANERGES Well, I pulled Magnus through 
rt pretty well eh? Dont you think so? 

SEMPRONIUS. He was pleased. You have a 
way with you, Mr President 

Boanences Well, perhaps I have, perhaps 
I have. 

A bevy of sex Cabinet Ministers, resplendent 
in dıplomatıc un:forms, enters. Proteus the 
Prime Minster has on has left, Phny, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, gaodhumored and conciltatory, 
and Nicobar, Foreign Secretary, snaky and 
censonous On his right Crassus, Colonial 
Secretary, elderly and anxious, and Balbus, 
Home Secretary, rude and thoughtless. 

BaLaus Holy snakes! look at Bill [Zo 
Boanerges] Go home and dress yourself 
properly, man 

nicopar, Where do you think you are? 

crassus Who do you think jou are? 

PLiny [fingering the blouse] Where did you 
buy it, Bull? 

BOANERGES (turning on them lke a baited bear] 
Well, if you come to that, who do you think 
you are, the lot of you? 

PROTEUS [concilatory] Never mind them, 
Bull. theyre jealous because they didnt think 
of ıt themselves. How did you get on with 
the King? 

BOANERGES. Right as rain, Joe. You leave 
the King tome I know how to handle him 
Tf Pd been in the Cabinet these last three 
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months there’d have been no ensis 

nicopan, He put you through 1t, did he? 

BoaANERoES What do you mean? put me 
through it? Is tlus a pohce office? 

PLINY, The third degree 1s not unknown in 
this palace, my boy [Zo Pamphthus] Did the 
matron take a hand? 

PAMPHILIOS No But the Princess Alice 
happened to drop in She was greatly im- 
pressed by the President 

They all laugh uproariously at Boanerges 

poanEnaes What mm hell are you laughing 
at? 

proteus Take no notice of them, Bill they 
are only having their bit of fun with you as a 
new comer Come, lads! enough of foolhng 
lets get to business [He takes the chair vacated 
by the King] 

Sempronus and Pamphilus at once rise and 
go out busily, taking some of their papers mith 
them Pliny takes Boanerges’ chair, Balbus that 
of Sempromus, Boanerges ihat of Pamphilus, 
whilst Nicobar and Crassus take chars from the 
wall and sit down at the ends of the writing 
tables, left and right of the Prime Minisier 
respectively 

proteus Now to start with, do you chaps 
all fully reahze that though we wiped out 
every other party at the last election, and 
have been in power for the last three years, 
this country has been governed dunng that 
tame by the Kang? 

niconar I dont see that We— 

prorzus [tmpatiently] Well, 1f you dont, 
then for Heaven’s sake either resign and get 

out of the way of men who can see facts and 
look them im the face, or else take my job 
and lead the party yourself 
nicopar The worst of you 1s that you wont 
face the fact that though youre Prime 
Maımster youre not God Almighty The King 
cant do anything except what we advise him 
to do How can he govern the country if we 
have all the power and he has none? 
BoaNERGES Dont talk silly, Nick. This ndia- 
rubber stamp theory doesnt work. What man 
has ever approached a king or a mmmister and 
been able to pick him up from the table and 
use him as youd use a bit of wood and brass 
and rubber? The King’s a live man, and what 
more are you, with your blessed advice? 
PLINY Hullo, Bill! You have been having 
your mind improved by somebody 
poaNeraes What do you mean? Isnt it 
what I have always said? 
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PROTEUS [whose nerves are on edge} Oh, will 
you stop squabbling What are we going to 
say to the King when he comes in? If you 
will only hold together and say the same 
thing—or let me say it—he must give way 
But he 1s as artful as the very devil. He'll 
have a pin to stich into the seat of every man 
of you If you all start quarrelling and scold- 
ing and bawling, which 1s just what he wants 
you to do, 1t will end in his having his own 
way as usual, because one man that has a 
mind and knows it can always beat ten men 
who havnt and dont 

PLINY Steady, Prime Minister Youre over- 
wrought 

PROTEUS It’s enough to dnve a man mad. 
I am sorry 

PLINY [changing the subject} Where’s Mandy? 

nicopan, And Lizzic? 

PROTEUS Late as usual. Come! Business, 
business, business 

BOANERGES [thunderously} Order order! 

proteus The King 1s working the Press 
against us The King 1s making speeches 
Things have come to a head. He said yester- 
day on the opening of the new Chamber of 
Commerce building that the king's veto 1s 
the only remamıng defence of the people 
against corrupt legislation 

BoaNenGES So it 1s, by Jingo What other 
defence 1s there? Democracy? Yoh' We know 
what Democracy 1s worth What we need 1s 
a Strong Man 

NICOBAR [sneering] Yourself, for mstance 

BOANERGES I should stand a better chance 
than you, my lad, if we were a Republic, and 
the people could choose And let me tell you 
that a republican president has more power 
than a king because the people know that 
they need a Strong Man to protect them 
agamst the mich 

proteus [flinging hunself back in kis char m 
desperation] This ıs a mee thng Two Labor 
papers have leading articles this mornmg 
supporting the King, and the latest addition 
to the Cabinet here is a King’s man I resign 

General consternation except on the part of 
Nicobar, who displays cheerful unconcern, and 
of Boanerges, who squares himself with an tron 


face 
PLINY \No dont do that, Joe 
BaLnus) {|What! Now! You cant You 
mustnt 
crassus |Of course not Out of the 
question 
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proteus No use. [Rising] I resign, I tell 
you You can all go to the devil. I have lost 
my health, and almost lost my reason, trying 
to keep this Cabinet together in the face of 
the cunningest enemy popular government 
has ever had to face I have had enough of tt. 
[Siting down again] I resign 

crassus But not at such a moment as this 
Dont let us swop horses when crossing a 
stream 

nicopar Why not, if the horse you have 
got ıs subject to hysterics? 

BOANERGES Not to mention that you may 
have more than one horse at your disposal 

proteus Right you are. Perfectly true 
Take my job, Nick. It’s vacant for you, Bull. 
I wish you joy of rt 

remy Now boys, boys, boys be good. We 
cant make a new Cabinet before Magnus 
comes in You have something in your 
pocket, Joe Out with it Read it to them 

PROTEUS [taking a paper from his pocket] 
What I was gomg to propose—and you can 
take 1t or leave 1t—is an ulumatum 

crassus Good! 

proteus Father he signs this, or—{he 
pauses significantly |—! 

wicopar Or what? 

proteus [disgusted] Oh, you make me sick 

NicoBpaR Youre sick already, by your own 
account. I only ask, suppose he refuses to 
sign your ultimatum? 

proteus You call yourself a Cabinet 
Monster, and you cant answer that! 

nicopar No I cant. I press my question 
You said he must sign, OR I ask, or what? 

PROTEUS Or we resign and tell the country 
that we cant carry on the King’s Government 
under conditions which destroy our respon- 
stbihty. 

BaLBus Thatll doit He couldnt face that 

crassus Yes. thatll bunker him. 

PROTEUS Is that agreed? 


PLINY 

s |Yes, yes, yes, greed ’greed 
CRAS * > 
BALBUS. greed 


BOANERGES I retam an open mind Let us 
hear the ultimatum 

Nicopar Yes lets hear it 

proteus Nlemorandum of understanding 
arrived at— 

The King enters, with Amanda, Postmistress 
General, a merry lady in uniform lke the men, 
on hs left, and Lysisirata, Powermistress 
General, a grave lady in academic robes, on his 
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right All rise The Prime Minister's face 
darkens 

maanus Welcome, gentlemen I hope I 
am not too early (Noting the Prime Minister's 
scowl} Am I intruding? 

proteus I protest It is mtolerable I call 
a conference of my Cabinet to consider our 
position in regard to the prerogative; and I 
find the two lady members, the Postmustress 
General and the Powermstress General, 
closeted with your majesty instead of being 
in their places to confer with me. 

LYSISTRAT1 You mind your own business, 
Joe 

maanus. Oh no really, really, my dear 
Lysistrata, you must not take that hne Our 
business is tomeddle in everybody’s business 
A Prime Munster is a busybody by profes- 
sion Sois amonarch So are we all. 

Lysistrata. Well, they say everybody’s 
business is nobody’s busmess, which 1s just 
what Joe 1s fit for [She takes a chair from the 
nall nith a ponerful hand, and snings it for- 
ward to the inside corner of Sempronius’s table, 
where she stands wang for the King to sit 
down] 

PROTEUS. This is what I have to put up 
with when I am on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown [ke ss donn distractedly, and 
buries hus face n his hands] 

AMANDA [going io ham and peting hım) Come, 
Joe! dont make a scene You ashed for it, 
you know 

NICOBAR. What do you go provoking Lizzie 
for hke that? You know she has a temper. 

LYSISTRATA There 1s nothing whatever 
wrong with my temper. But I am not going 
to stand any of Joe’s nonsense, and the 
sooner he makes up his mind to that the 
smoother our proceedings are hkely to be 

BOANERGES I protest I say, let us be 
digmfied I say, let us respect ourselves and 
respect the throne All this Joe and Bill and 
Nick and Lizzie we might as well be hob- 
nobbing in a fned fish shop The Prime 
Minister is the prme munister: he isnt Joe 
The Powermustress isnt Lizzie she’s Lysis 
Trator. 

LYSISTRATA [who has eridenily been a school- 
misiress] Certamly not, Bill She 1s Ly 
Sistrata. You had better say Lizzie. it 1s 
easier to pronounce, 

Bo iNERGES (scornfully] Ly Sigtrata! A more 
foohsh affectation I never heard. you might 
as well call me Bo Annerjeece [he flings hire- 
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self inio his chair), 

aaanus [sweetly] Shall we sit, ladies and 
gentlemen? 

Boanerges hastily rises and sits down again 
The King stisin Pliny’s char Lysistrata and the 
rest of the men resume their seats, leaving Pliny 
and Amanda standing cAmanda takes an empty 
chair ın each hand and plants them side by side 
between the King and the table of Pamplultus 

auanna There yon are, Phn. [She sils next 
the table] 

PLINY. Ta ta, Mandy. Pardon me [ should 
have sud Amanda [He stis nest the King} 

auanpa Dont mention 1t, darbng 

BoaNneraes Order, order! 

AMANDA [waves hım a kiss)!! 

uaonus Prime Mimster the word is with 
you Why have you all simultaneously given 
me the great pleasure of exercising your 
constitutional mght of access to the sovereign? 

LysistraTA Have I that night, sir, or 
havnt I? 

wacnus Most undoubtedly you have 

Lysistrata You hear that, Joe? 

PROTEUS I— 

BacBus Oh for Heaven’s sake dont con- 
tradicther, Joe Weshall never get anywhere 
at this rate Come to the crisis 

NICOBAR. f Yes yes the cnsis! 
CRASSUS fee Yes yes come along! 
PLINY The crisis out with it! 

patpus The ultimatum Lets have the 
ultimatum 

maanus Oh, there 1s an ulhmatum!] I 
gathered from yesterday's evening papers 
that there 1s a erisis—another crisis But 
the ultimatum is new to me [Zo Proteus} 
Have you an ultimatum? 

proteus Your Majesty's allusion to the 
royal veto in a speech yesterday has brought 
matters to a head 

saanus It was perhaps mdelicate But 
you all allude so freely to your own powers— 
to the supremacy of Parhament and the 
voice of the people and so forth—that I fear I 
have lost any little deheacy I ever possessed 
If you may flourish your thunderbolis why 
may I not shoulder my httle popgun of a 
veto and strut up and down with 1 for a 
moment? 

NICOBAR Ths 1s not a subject for jestang— 

waanus [interrupting hem quickly) I am not 
jesting, Mr Nicobar But I am certainly 
trying to discuss our differences m a good- 
humored manner Do you wish me to lose 
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my temper and make scenes? 

Auanpa Oh please no, your Majesty We 
get enough of that from Joe 

proteus I pro~ 

maonus [Ars hand persuasively on the Prime 
Minster’s arm] Toke care, Pnme Minister 
take care do not let your wily Postmistress 
General provoke you to supply the evidence 
against yourself 

All the rest laugh 

proteus [coolly] I thank your Majesty for 
the caution The Postmistress General has 
never forgiven me for not making her First 
Lady of the Admiralty She has three 
nephews m the navy 

amanpa Oh you~ [She swallows the epithet, 
and contents herself with shaking her fist at the 
Prenuer] 

magnus Tch-tch-tch! Gently, Amanda, 
gently Three very promising lads they do 
you credit 

AMANDA I never wanted them to go to sea, 
I could have found them better jobs in the 
Post Office 

macNus Apart from Amanda’s family 
relations, am I face to face with a umted 
Cabinet? 

puny No, sir You are face to face mth a 
squabbling Cabinet, but, on the constitu- 
tional question, umted we stand: divided we 
fall 

BALBUS That 1s so 

nicopar Hear hear! 

magnus What is the conshtutional ques- 
tion? Do you deny the royal veto? or do you 
obyect only to my reminding my subjects of 
its existence? 

nicopar What we say 2s that the long has 
no right to remind his subjects of anything 
constitutional except by the advice of the 
Prme Minister, and in words which he has 
read and approved 

magnus Which Prime Minster? There are 
so many of them in the Cabinet : 

BOANERGES There! Serves you all night! 
Arnt you ashamed of yourselves? But I am 
not surprised, Joseph Proteus I own I hke 
ao Pomme Mimster that knows how to be a 
Prnme Mimster Why do you let them take 
the word out of your mouth every time? 

PROTEUS If Ebs Majesty wants a Cabinet 
of dumb dogs he will not get ıt from my party 

BaLBUS Hear hear, Joe! 

macnus Heaven forbid! The vanety of 
opmion in the Cabinet 1s always most m- 
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structive and mteresting Who 1s to be its 
spokesman today? 

proteus I know your Majesty’s opmion 
of me, but let— 

maanus [before he can proceed} Let me state 
xt quite frankly My opimion of you 1s that 
no man knows better than you when to speak 
and wher to let others speak for you, when 
to make scenes and threaten resignation, 
and when to be as cool as a cucumber 
- proteus [not altogether displeased] Well, 
sir, I hope I am not such a fool as some fools 
think me I may not always keep my temper 
You would not be surpnsed at that if you 
knew how much temper I have to keep [He 
straightens up and becomes impressively elo- 
quent] At this moment my cue 1s to shew 
you, not my own temper, but the temper of 
my Cabinet What the Foreign Secretary 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Home Secretary have told you is true. 
If we are to carry on your government we 
cannot have you making speeches that ex- 
press yom own opimions and not ours We 
cannot have you implymg that everything 
that 1s of any value in our legislation 1s your 
doing and not ours We cannot have you 
teling people that ther only safeguard 
against the political encroachments of big 
business whilst we are doing nothing but 
bungling and squabbling 1s your power of 
veto It has got to stop, once for all 

BALBUS. 

ORAR } Hear hear! 

proteus Is that clear? 

maanus Far clearer than I have ever dared 
to make 1t, Mr Proteus Except, by the way, 
on one pomt. When you say that all this of 
which you complain must cease once for all, 
do you mean that henceforth I am to agree 
with you or you with me? 

proteus I mean that when you disagree 
with us you are to keep your disagreement 
to yourself, 

maanus That would be a very heavy re- 
sponsibilty for me If I see you leading the 
nation over the edge of a precipice may I not 
warn 1t? 

BALBUS It 1s our busmess to warn it, not 
yours 

maavus. Suppose you dont do your busi- 
ness! Suppose you dont see the danger! That 
has happened It may happen again 

crassus [usinuating}] As democrats, I think 
we are bound to proceed on the assumption 
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that such a thing cannot happen 

Boaverces Rot! It’s happemng all the 
time until somebody has the gumption to 
put his foot down and stop it 

crassus Yes. I know But that 1s not de- 
mocracy 

BOANERGES Democracy be— [he leaves the 
word unspoken}! I have thirty years experi- 
ence of democracy So have most of you I 
say no more. 

BALBUS. Wages are too high, 1f you ask 
me Anybody can earn from five to twenty 
pounds a week now, and a big dole when 
there ıs no job for hım And what English- 
man will give hus mind to politics as long as 
he can afford to keep a motor car? 

nicoparR How many voted at the last 
election? Not seven per cent of the register 

BALBUS Yes, and the seven per cent were 
only a parcel of silles playing at ms and outs 
To make democracy work in Crassus’s way 
we need poverty and hardship 

PROTEUS [emphatically] And we have 
abolished poverty and hardship That 1s why 
the people trust us [To the King] And that 
1s why you will have to give way to us We 
have the people of England in comfort—solid 
middle class comfort—at our backs 

magnus No we have not abolished poverty 
and hardsmp Our big business men have 
abohshed them But how? By sending our 
capital abroad to places where poverty and 
hardship still exust in other words, where 
labor ıs cheap. We hye in comfort on the 
imported profits of that capıtal We are all 
ladıes and gentlemen now. 

nicopir Well, what more do you want? 

PLINY You surely dont grudge us our 
wonderful prosperity, sir 

aanus I want 1t to last 

nicopar Why shouldnt ıt last? (Rising 
Own the truth You had rather have the 
people poor, and pose as their champion and 
savior, than have to admit that the people 
are better off under our government—under 
our squabbling and bungling, as you call it 

wtacnus No. it was the Prime Minister 
who used those expressions. 

Nicopin Dont quibble he was quoting 
them from your reptile press. What I say 1s 
that we stand for high w ages, and you are 
always belitthng and opposing the men that 
pay them Well, the voters hhe high wages. 
They know when they are well off; and they 
dont hnow what you are grumbling about; 
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and thats what will beat you every time you 
try to sur them agamst us [he resumes fis 
seat} 

puny There 2s no need to rub rt in hke 
that, Nick We're all good friends Nobody 
objects to prosperity 

aanus You think this prosperity is safe? 

NicopaR Safe! 

puny Oh come, sir! Really! 

BALBUS Safe! Look at my constituency 
Northeast-by-north Birmingham, with its 
four square mules of confectionery works! 
Do you know that in the Christmas cracker 
trade Brmmngham 1s the workshop of the 
world? 

crassus Take Gateshead and Middies- 
brough alone! Do you know that there has 
not been a day’s unemployment there for 
five years past, and that ther daily output 
of chocolate creams totals up to twenty 
thousand tons? 

MAGNUS It 1s certainly a consoling thought 
that if we were peacefully blockaded by the 
League of Nations we could hve for at least 
three weeks on our chocolate creams 

NicopaR You neednt sneer at the sweets 
we turn out plenty of solid stuff Where will 
you find the equal of the Enghsh golf club? 

BALBUS Look at the potteries the new 
crown Derby! the new Chelsea! Look at the 
tapestmes! Why, Greenwich Goblin has 
chased the French stuff out of the market 

crassus Dont forget our racing motor 
boats and cars, sir the finest on earth, and 
all mdividually designed No cheap mass 
production stuff there 

PLINY And our live stoch! Can you beat 
the Enghsh polo pony? 

AMANDA Or the Enghsh parlormaid? She 
wins 1m all the international beauty shows 

rumy Now Mandy, Mandy! None of your 
tnviahty 

magnus I am not sure that the British 
parlormaid 1s not the only real asset mm your 
balance sheet. 

aManDaA [értumphant] Ahal [To Phny} You 
go home to bed and reflect on that, old man 

proteus Well, sur? Are you satisfied that 
we have the best paid proletariat m the 
world on our side? 

ataanus [gravely] I dread revolution 

All except the two women laugh uproariously 

at tlus 

BOANERGES I must jom them there, sir 

I am as much agaist chocolate aeams as 
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you are they never agree with me But a 
revolution in England!!! Put that out of your 
head, sir Not if you were to tear up Magna 
Carta in Trafalgar Square, and hght the 
fires of Smithfield to burn every member 
of the House of Commons 

mtacnus I was not thinking of a revolution 
in England I was thmlong of the countries 
on whose tnbute we are living Suppose it 
occurs to them to stop paying ıt! That has 
happened before 

PLINY Oh no, sir. no, no, no What would 
become of their foreign trade with us? 

MAGNUS Ata pinch, I think they could do 
without the Christmas crackers 

crassus Oh, thats childish 

magnus Clnidren in their innocence are 
sometimes very practical, Mr Colomal 
Secretary ‘The more I see of the sort of 
prosperity that comes of your leaving our 
vital industries to big business men as long 
as they keep your constituents quet with 
high wages, the more I feel as sf I were 
sithng on a volcano 

Lysistrata [who has been listening mith im- 
placable contempt to the discusston, suddenly 
breaks in m a sepulchral contralto) Hear hear! 
My department was perfectly able and ready 
to deal with the supply of power from the tides 
in the north of Scotland, and you gave it 
away, lke the boobs you are, to the Pent- 
land Forth Syndicate a gang of foreign 
capitahsts who will make bilhons out of it at 
the people’s expense while we are bunghng 
and squabbling Crassus worked that His 
uncle 1s chairman 

crassus A he A flat he He [ıs not related 
tome Hes only my stepson’s father-in-law 

BALBUS I demand an explanation of the 
words bungling and squabbling We have 
had quite enough of them here today Who 
are you getting at? It was not I who bungled 
the Factory Bill I found st on my desk when 
I took office, with all His Majesty's sugges- 
tions m the margin, and you know 1t. 

proteus Have you all done playmmg straight 
mto Eis Majesty’s hand, and making my 
situation here impossible? 

Guilty silence 

Proteus [proceeding deliberately and authort- 
tatwely] The question before us 1s not one of 
our manners and our abilities His Majesty 
will not press that question, because if he 
did he would obhge us to raise the question 
of is own morals 
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maanus [starts] What! 

patsus Good, Joe! 

crassus [aside to Amanda] Thats got him 

magnus Am I to take that threat seriously, 
Mr Proteus? 

proteus If you try to prejudice what is a 
purely constitutional question by personal 
scandal, xt will be easy enough for us to 
throw your mud back. In this conflict we 
are the challengers. You have the choice of 
weapons If you choose scandal, we'll take 
you on at that Personally I shall deplore ıt 
if you do No good will come of washing our 
dirty hnen m pubhe But dont make any 
mistake as to what will happen I will be 
plain with you I will dot the Is and cross the 
Ts You will say that Crassus 1s a Jobber. 

CRASSUS [springing up) I— 

PROTEUS [fiercely crushing lam) Sit down 
Leave this to me 

crassus [sts] I a jobber! Well! 

PROTEUS [continuing] You will say that I 
should never have given the Home Office 
to a bully hke Balbus— 

BaLgus [entimedated by the fate of Crassus, 
but unable to forbear a protest] Look here, 
Joe— 

PROTEUS. You shut up, Bert It’s true 

BALBUS [subsides ith a shrug}! 

proteus Well, what will happen? There 
will be no denials, no excuses, no vindica- 
tions. We shall not fall into that trap, clever 
as you are at setting ıt Crassus will say just 
simply that you are a freethinker And 
Balbus will say that you are a hbertine 

TIE MALE CABINET [below the: breaths) Aha- 
a-a-a-h!" 

proteus Now, King Magnus! Our cards 
are on the table What have you to say? 

Maanus Admirably put! People ask how 
it 1s that with all these strong characters 
around you hold your own as the only pos- 
sible Prime Munster, 1m spite of your hysterics 
and tantrums, your secretiveness and your 
appalhng laziness— 

BaLBus [delighted] Hear hear! Youre getting 
it now, Joe 

MAGNUS [continuing] But when the decisive 
moment comes, they find out what a wonder- 
ful man you are 

proteus I am not a wonderful man There 
1s not a man or woman here whose job I could 
do as well as they doit. Iam Prime Minister 
for the same reason that all Prme Ministers 
haye been Prime Ministers because I am 
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good for nothing else But I can keep to the 
point—when 1t suits me And I can keep you 
to the pomt, sır, whether 1t suits you or not 

xaanus At all events you do not flatter 
kangs One of them, at least, 1s grateful to 
you for that 

proteus Kings, as you and I very well 
know, rule their mimsters by flattering them; 
and now that you are the only king left ın 
the civilized half of Europe Nature seems to 
have concentrated in you all the gemus for 
flattery that she used to have to divide be- 
tween half a dozen kings, three emperors, 
and a Sultan 

maacnus But what interest has a king in 
flattering a subject? 

AMANDA Suppose she’s a goodlooking 
Woman, sir! 

nicopar Suppose he has a lot of money, 
and the king’s hard up! 

PROTEUS Suppose he 1s 2 Prime Minister, 
and you can do nothing except by his advice 

magnus [smiling with hes utmost charm] Ah, 
there you have nt the nail on the head. 
Well, I suppose I must surrender I am 
beaten You are all too clever for me 

BoANERGES Well, nothing can be fairer 
than that 

PLINY [rubbing lis hands} You are a gentle- 
man, sur We shant rub it in, you know 

BALBUS Ever the best of frends Iam the 
last to kıck a man when he’s down 

crassus I may be a jobber, but nobody 
shall say that I am an ungenerous opponent 

BoANERGES [suddenly overwhelmed mth emo- 
tron, rises and begins singing in steniorian tones] 

Should auld acquamtance be forgot, 
And never brought to mind— 

Amanda bursts nto uncontrollable laughter. 
The King looks reproachfully at her, struggling 
hard to keep las countenance The others are 
beginning to gown in the chorus when Proteus 
rises in a fury. 

PROTEUS Are you all drunk? 

Dead silence. Boanerges stts down hastily. 
The other singers pretend that they have dis- 
approved of his minstrelsy. 

PROTEUS You are at present engaged in a 
tug of war with the King. the tug of your 
hves. You think you have won You havnt 
All that has happened 1s that the King has 
let go the rope. You are sprawhng on your 
backs; and he 1s laughing at you. Look at 
him! (He sits donn contemptuously) 

MAGNUS [making no further atiempt to conceal 
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fxs merriment] Come to my rescue, Amanda 
It was you who set me off 

AMANDA [wreathed with smiles] You got me 
so meely, sir [Z'o Boanerges] B| you are a 
great boob 

BOANERGES I dont understand this I under- 
stood His Majesty to give way to us in, I 
aust say, the handsomest manner Cant we 
take our victory hke gentlemcn? 

vacuus Perhaps I had better explain I 
quite appreciate the frank and magnanim- 
ous spirit—may J say the Enghsh spint?—in 
which my little concession has been received, 
especially by you, Mr Boanerges But in 
truth it leaves matters just where they were, 
for I should never have dreamt of entering 
on a campaign of recrimination such as the 
Prme Minister suggested As he has re- 
minded you, my own character 1s far too 
vulnerable A hing 1s not allowed the luxury 
of a good character Our country has pro- 
duced milhons of blameless greengrocers, 
but not one blameless monarch I have to 
rule over more rehgious sects than I can 
count To rule them impartially I must not 
belong to any of them, and they all regard 
people who do not belong to them as atheists 
My court includes several perfectly respect- 
able wives and mothers whose strange vamty 
1t1s to be talked about as abandoned females 
To gain the reputation of being the king’s 
nustress they would do almost anything 
except give the unfortunate monarch the 
pleasure of substantiating their clam Side 
by side with them are the ladies who are 
really unscrupulous They are so careful of 
ther reputations that they lose no oppor- 
tumty of indignantly denying that they have 
ever yielded to solicitations which have m 
fact never been made to them Thus every 
king 18 supposed to be a hbertine, and as, 
oddly enough, he owes a great part of his 
popularity to this belief, he cannot deny it 
without deeply disappointing his subjects 

There ıs a rather gram silence, during which 
the King looks round sn vain for some encourag- 
ing response 

LysisTRATA{ severely] Your Mayesty’s private 
affairs do not concern us, m any case 

AMANDA [ splutters into antrrepressible laugh\i 

magnus {looks reproachfully at Amanda}! 

AMANDA [composing her features ag best she 
can} Excuse me 

crassus I hope your Majesty recogmzes 
that kings are not the only people to whom 
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certain sorts of mud always stick, no matter 
what fool throws them Call a minister a 
jobber— 

BaLBUS Or a bungler 

crassus Yes, or a bungler, and ey erybody 
believes ıt Jobbery and incompetence are 
the two sorts of mud that stick to us, no 
matter how honest or capable we are, and 
we havnt the royal advantage that you enjoy, 
that the more the ladies take away your 
character the better the people hke you 

DOANERGES [suddenly] Prime Minister will 
you tell me what the Postmustress General 
1s smggering at? 

asanda This is a free country, Bl A 
sense of humor 1s not acrime And when the 
King 1s not setting me off, you are 

Boanences Whereis the joke? I dont seeit. 

axanna If you could see a joke, Bill, you 
wouldnt be the great popular orator you are 

Boanerces Thank Heaven, I am not a silly 
giggler hke some I could mention 

amanna Thanks, dearest Bill, Now Joe 
dont you think you have let us run loose long 
enough? What about that ultimatum? 

maanus [shaking his head at her) Trartor! 

proteus I am in no hurry His Majesty’s 
speeches are very wise and interesting, and 
your back chat amuses both you and lum 
But the ultumatum 1s here all the tıme, and I 
shall not leave this room until I have His 
Majesty’s signed pledge that its conditions 
will be observed. 

All become gravely attentive 

saanus What are its terms? 

Proteus First, no more royal speeches 

maanus What! Not even 3f you dictate 
them? 

proreus Not even if we dictate them 
Your Majesty has a way of unrolling the 
manuscript and winking— 

maanus Winking! 

Proteus You know what I mean The best 
speech m the world can be read m such a 
way as to set the audience laughing at it 
We have had enough of that So, m future, 
no speeches 

macnus A dumb kmg? 

PROTEUS Of course we cannot object to 
such speeches as “We declare this founda- 
tion stone well and truly laid” and so forth 
But pohtically, yes a dumb king 

puny (fo soften tt] A A hing 

PROTEUS [:mplacably] A dumb lang 

maanus Hml What next? 
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proteus. The working of the Press from 
the palace back stairs must cease. 

wacnus You know that I have no control 
of the Press The Press 1s in the hands of men 
much richer than I, who would not insert a 
single paragraph against their own interests 
even if it were signed by my own hand and 
sent to them with a royal command 

proteus We know that But though these 
men arericher than you, they are not cleverer 
They get amusing articles, spiced with ex- 
elusive backstairs unformaton, that dont 
seem to them to have anything to do with 
pohtics The next thing they know 1s that 
their pet shares have dropped fifteen points; 
that capital is frightened off thew best pro- 
spectuses, and that some of the bestmeasures 
ın our party program are made to look hke 
city Jobs 

Maanus. Am I supposed to write these 
articles? 

»icopaR Your man Sempromus does. I 
can spot his fist out of fifty columns 

crassus So can I When he is getting 
at me he always begins the sentence with 
“Singularly enough ” 

PLINY [chuckling] Thats his trademark 
“Singularly enough ” Hat ha! 

manus Is there to be any restriction on 
the other side? I have noticed, for stance, 
that in a certain newspaper which loses no 
opportunity of disparaging the throne, the 
last sentence of the leading article almost 
mvariably begins with the words “Once for 
all’? Whose trademark 1s that? 

proteus Mune 

macnus Frank, Mx Proteus 

proteus I know when to be frank I learnt 
the trick from Your Majesty 

AMANDA [tries not to laugh]! 

maGnus [gently reproachful] Amanda what 
1s the joke now? I am surprised at you 

axanpa Joe frank! When I want to find 
out what he as up to J have to come and ask 
your Majesty 

Lysistrata. That 1s perfectly true In this 
Cabinet there ıs no such thing as a policy 
Every man plays for his own hand 

nicopar It’s hke a game of cards 

BALBUS Only there are no partners. 

Lysistrita xcept Crassus and Nicobar 

PLINY. Good, Lizzie! He! he! he! 

Nicopar. What do you mean? 

LYSISTRATA You know quite well what I 
mean When will you learn, Nicobar, that it 


Is no use trying to browbeat me I began hfe 
as a schoolmistress, and I can browbeat any 
man in ths Cabinet or out of 1t if he 1s fool 
enough to try to compete with me im that 
department. 

BOAaNERGES Order! order! Cannot the 
Prime Munister check these unseemly per- 
sonahties? 

proteus They give me time to think, Bill. 
When you have had as much parhamentary 
experience as I have you will be very glad of 
an interruption occasionally May I proceed? 

Silence 

protrus His Majesty asks whether the 
restriction on press campaigning 1s to be 
entirely onesided That, I take it, sir, 1s your 
question 

MAGNUS [zods assent]! 

PROTEUS, The answer 1s 1n the affirmatıve 

BALBUS Good! 

maanus. Anything more? 

PROTEUS. Yes one thing more The veto 
must not be mentioned agam That can 
apply to both sides, 1f you hke The veto 1s 
dead 

MaaNus. May we not make a historical 
reference to the corpse? 

proteus No I cannot carry on the King’s 
government unless I can give pledges and 
carry them out What is my pledge worth if 
our constituents are reminded every day 
that the King may veto anything that Par- 
hament does? Do you expect me to say, when 
I am asked for a pledge, ‘You must ask the 
King”? 

maanus, I have to say “You must ask the 
Prime Minster ” 

PLINY [consoling hım] Thats the constitu- 
tion, you know. 

magnus Quite I only mention it to shew 
that the Prime Minister does not really wash 
to fall the veto. He only wishes to move it to 
next door 

proteus. The people live next door The 
name on the brass plate 1s Public Opimon 

maanus [gravely] Admirably turned, Mr 
Prime Mimsster, but unreal. I am far more 
subject to public opinion than you, because, 
thanks to the general belief in democracy, 
you can always pretend that what you do 1s 
done by the will of the people, who, God 
knows, never dreamt of it, and would not 
have understood ıt uf they had; whereas, for 
what a king does, he, and he alone, as held 
responsible A demagogue may steal a horse 
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where a hing dare not look over a hedge. 
Lysistrata I doubt if that 1s any longer 
true, sır I know that I get blamed for every- 
thing that goes wrong in my department 
maanus Ah! But what a despot you are, 
Lysistrata! Granted, however, that the 
people have found out long ago that de- 
mocracy 1s humbug, and that instead of 
establsiung responsible government it has 
abolished 1t, do you not see what this means? 

BOANERGES [scandalised] Steady, steady! I 
cannot sit here and listen to such a word as 
humbug being apphed to democracy I am 
sorry, sir, but with all respect for you, I really 
must draw the line at that 

magnus You are nght, Mr Boanerges, as 
you always are Democracy 1s a very real 
thing, with much less humbug about it than 
many older institutions But 1t means, not 
that the people govern, but that the re- 
sponsibihty and the veto now belong neither 
to hings nor demagogues as such, but to 
whoever 1s clever enough to get them 

LYSISTRATA Yourself, sir, for example? 

maanus I think I am in the runmng That 
us why I do not feel bound to accept this 
ultimatum By signing it I put myself out 
of the running Why should I? 

BaLBus Because youre the king thats why 

wacnus Does 1t follow? 

proreus If two men ride the same horse, 
one must nde behind 

yysistRaTA Which? 

PROTEUS [turning to ker sharply) What was 
that you said? 

LysisTRATA [with placid but formidable ob- 
stinacy and iromcal exphcttness} I smd Which? 
You said that f two men rode the same horse 
one of them must ride behind I said Which? 
[Eaplanatorily| Which man must mde behind? 

AMANDA Got it, Joe? 

PROTEUS That is exactly the question that 
has to be settled here and now 

AMANDA. “Once for all” 

Everybody laughs except Proteus, who rises 
in a fury 

PROTEUS I will not stand this perpetual 
tomfoolng I had rather be a dog than the 
Pnme Minster of a country where the only 
things the mhabitants can be senous about 
are football and refreshments Lick the king's 
boots thats all you are fit for [He dashes out 
of the room} 

Balsus Youve done it now, Mandy I hope 
youre proud of yourself 
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ataanus Itis you, Amanda, who should go 
and coax him back But I suppose I must do 
it myself, as usual Excuse me, ladies and 
gentlemen 

He rises The rest rise He goes out 

BoaneEnaes Itoldyou Itold you what would 
come of conducting a conference with His 
Majesty as ifit were a smohing concert Iam 
disgusted [He flings himself back into his 
char] 

paLgus We'd just cornered the old fox, 
and then Amanda must have her silly laugh 
and lets him out of 1t [he sts] 

nicopan What are we to do now? thats 
what I want to know 

AMANDA (tncorrigible] I suggest a httle 
community singing [she makes conductorlike 
gestures] 

nicoparn Yah"! {he sets down very sulky) 

AMANDA [sius down nith a litle splutter of 
laughter}! 

cnassus [thoughtful] Tahe it easy, friends 
Joe knows what he 1s about 

tysisTraTa Of course he does I can excuse 
you, Bill, because it’s your first day mm the 
Cabinet But if the rest of you havnt found 
out by this time that Joe’s rages are invari- 
ably calculated, then nothing will ever teach 
you anything [she sis down contemptuously) 

boanEnags [in fis grandest manner] Well, 
madam, [know Iam anewcomer everything 
must have a beginning I am open to argu- 
ment and conviction The Prime Minister 
brought this conference, in what I admit was 
avery able and resolute manner, to the verge 
of a decision Then, in a fit of childish temper 
he breaks up the conference, leaving us look~ 
ing hke fools with nothing done And you tell 
me he did xt on purpose! Where was the 
advantage to him m such a display? answer 
me that 

tysisrrata He 1s setthng the whole bust- 
ness with the King behind our bachs Thats 
what Joe always contnives to do, by hook or 
crook. 

PLINY You didnt arrange ıt with hum, 
Mandy did you? 

AMANDA There wasnt any need to arrange 
it Joe can always depend on one or other of 
us saying something that will give hm an 
excuse for flying out 

crassus In my opimon, ladies and gentle- 
men, we have done our bit, and may leave 
the rest to Joe Matters had reached a point 
at which it was yes or no between the Cabinet 
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and the Crown, There ıs only one sort of 
committee that is better than a committee 
of two, and that 1s a committee of one Like 
the famıly ın Wordsworth’s poem, we are 
seven— 

LysistRaTA Enght 

crassus Well, seven or eight, we were too 
many for the final grapple Two persons 
sticking to the point are worth eight all over 
the shop So my advice 1s that we Just sit 
here quietly until Joe comes back and tells 
us whats been settled Perhaps Amanda will 
oblige with a song [He resumes his seat} 

The King returns mith Proteus, who looks 
glum All rise The two resume ther seats in 
silence The rest sit down 

maanus [very grave] The Prime Mimster 
has been good enough to pursue the discus- 
sion with me in private to a port at which 
the issue 1s now clear If I do not accept the 
ultrmatum I shall receive your resignations 
and his and the country will learn from his 
explanatory speech in the House of Com- 
mons that ıt ıs to choose between Cabinet 
government and monarchical government an 
issue on which I frankly say that I should be 
very sorry to win, as I cannot carry on with- 
out the support of a body of ministers whose 
existence gives the English people a sensa- 
tion of self-government. 

AMANDA [splutters]! 

CRASSUS [w/uspers] Shut up, will you? 

magnus [continung| Naturally I want to 
avert a conflet ın which success would damage 
me and failure disable me But you tell me 
that I can do so only by signing pledges which 
would make me a mere Lord Chamberlain, 
without even the despotism which he exer- 
cises over the theatre I should sink below 
the level of the meanest of my subjects, my 
sole privilege bemg that of bemg shot at 
when some victim of musgovernment resorts 
to assassinahon to avenge himself How am 
I to defend myself? You are many I oppose 
you single-handed. There was a time when 
the lang could depend on the support of the 
aristocracy and the cultivated bourgeoisie 
Today there is not a single anstocrat left m 
polities, not a smgle member of the profes- 
sions, not a single leading personage in big 
business or finance They are ncher than ever, 
more’ powerful than ever, more able and 
better educated than ever But not one of 
them will touch this drudgery of government, 
this public work that never ends because we 
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cannot finish one job without creating ten 
fresh ones We get no thanks for it because 
ninety mne hundredths of ıt 1s unknown to 
the people, and the remaiming hundredth 1s 
resented by them as an imvasion of their 
hberty or an increase in thei taxation It 
wears out the strongest man, and even the 
strongest woman, in five or six years It slows 
down to nothing when we are fresh from our 
hohdays and best able to bear it, and rises in 
an overwhelnung wave through some unfore- 
seen catastrophe when we are on the verge 
of nervous breakdown from overwork and fit 
for rest and sleep only And this drudgery, 
remember, is a sweated trade, the only one 
now left in this country My ervil list leaves 
me a poor man among multi-milhonaires 

Your salaries can be earned ten times ove 
in the city by anyone with outstanding 
organizing or administrative ability History 
tells us that the first Lord Chancellor who 
abandoned the woolsack for the aty board- 
room struck the nation with amazement. to- 
day the nation would be equally amazed if a 
man of his abihty thought ıt worth hus while 
to prefer the woolsack even to the stool of an 
office boy as a jumping-off place for his ambi- 
tion Our work 1s no longer even respected 

It 1s looked down on by our men of gemus 
as dirty work What great actor would ev- 
change his stage? what great barnster his 
court? what great preacher his pulpit? for 
the squalor of the political arena in which we 
have to struggle with foohsh factions in 
parhament and with ignorant voters in the 
constituencies’? The scientists will have no- 
thing to do with us; for the atmosphere of 
politics 1s not the atmosphere of science. 
Even political science, the science by which 
civilization must hve or die, is busy explain- 
ing the past whilst we have to grapple with 
the present: ıt leaves the ground before our 
feet m black darkness whilst ıt hghts up 
every corner of the landscape behmd us 

All the talent and genius of the country 1s 
bought up by the flood of unearned money, 
On that poisoned wealth talent and gemus 
hve far more luxuriously in the service of 
the rch than we in the service of our 
country Politics, once the centre of attrac- 
tion for abihty, pubhe spirit, and ambition, 
has now become the refuge of a few fanciers 
of public speaking and party intrigue who 
find all the other avenues to distinction 
closed to them either by their lack of practical 
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ability, ther comparative poverty and lack 
of education, or, let me hasten to add, their 
hatred of oppression and injustice, and their 
contempt for the chicaneries and false pre- 
tences of commercialized professionalism 
History tells us of a gentleman-statesman 
who declared that such people were not fit 
to govern Whtlun a year it was discovered 
that they could govern at least as well as 
anyone else who could be persuaded to take 
on the yob Then began that abandonment 
of pohtics by the old govermng class which 
has ended in all Cabinets, conservative 
no less than progressive, being what were 
called in the days of that rash statesman 
Labor Cabinets Do not misunderstand me 
I do not want the old governing class back. 
It governed so selfishly that the people 
would have perished if democracy had not 
swept 1t out of pohiies But evil as it was in 
many ways, at least it stood above the 
tyranny of popular ignorance and popular 
poverty Today only the King stands above 
that tyranny You are dangerously subject 
to xt In spite of my urgings and remon- 
strances you have not yet dared to take 
command of our schools and put a stop to 
the meulcahon upon your unfortunate 
children of superstitions and prejudices that 
stand hke stone walls across every forward 
path Are you,well advised m trymg to 
reduce me to your own slavery to them? If 
I do not stand above them there 1s no longer 
any reason for my exstence at all I stand 
for the future and the past, for the postenty 
that has no vote and the tradition that never 
had any IJ stand for the great abstractions 
for conscience and virtue, for the eternal 
against the expedient, for the evolutionary 
appetite against the day's gluttony, for m- 
tellectual mntegnty, for humanity, for the 
rescue of industry from commercahsm and 
of science from professionahsm, for every- 
thing that you desire as sincerely as I, but 
which in you 1s held im leash by the Press, 
which can orgamze agaist you the ignorance 
and superstition, the timidity and creduhty, 
the gullbihty and prudery, the hating and 
hunting instinct of the voting mob, and cast 
you down from power if you utter a word to 
alarm or displease the adventurers who have 
the Press m their pockets Between you and 
that tyranny stands the throne I have no 
elections to fear, and 1f any newspaper mag- 
nate dares offend me, that magnate’s fashion- 
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able wife and marriageable daughters will 
soon make him understand that the King’s 
displeasure 1s still a sentence of social death 
within range of St James’s Palace Think of 
the things you dare not do! the persons you 
dare not offend! Well, a King with a httle 
courage may tackle them for you Responsi- 
bihties which would break your backs may 
still be borne on a King’s shoulders But he 
must be a king, not a puppet You would be 
responsible for a puppet, remember that 
But whilst you continue to support me as a 
separate and independent estate of the realm, 
I am your scapegoat you get the credit of all 
our popular legislation whilst you put the 
odium of all our resistance to ignorant popular 
clamor on me I ask you, before you play 
your last card and destroy me, to consider 
where you will be without me Think once 
think twice, for your danger 1s, not that I 
may defeat you, but that your success 1s 
certain 1f you insist 

Lysistrata Splendid! 

AMANDA You dd speak that piece beauti- 
fully, sir 

BALBUS [grumbling] All very well, but what 
about my brother-in-law Mike? 

Lysistrata [maddened] Oh, confound your 
brother-in-law Mike! 

BoanencEs Order! order! 

tysistnata [to the King] I beg your pardon, 
sir, but really—at a moment hke this— 
[zords fail her] 

magnus [to Balbus] If I had not put my 
foot down, Mr Balbus, the Prime Minister 
would have been unable to keep your brother- 
m-law out of the Cabinet 

batBus [aggressively] And why should he 
not be in the Cabmet? 

AMANDA Booze, my Balby booze Raising 
the elbow! 

BALBUS [bullying] Who says so? 

AMANDA. Í do, darlng 

BALBUS [subsiding] Well, perhaps 1t would 
surprise you all to know that Mike doesnt 
drink as much as I do 

AMANDA You carry it better, Bert 

PLINY Make never knows when to stop 

crassus The time for Mike to stop 15 
before he begins, 1f you ask me 

Lysistrata [tmpetuously}] What sort of am- 
mals are you—you men? The king puts 
before usthe most serious question of principle 
we shall ever have to deal with, and off you 
start discussmg whether this drunken wretch 
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takes honest whisky hke Balbus o. methy- 
lated spirit or petrol or whatever he can lay 
his hands on when the fit takes hum 

BALBUS. I agree with that What does ıt 
matter what Mike drinks? What does ıt 
matter whether he drinks or not? Mike 
would strengthen the Cabinet because he 
represents Breakages, Limited, the biggest 
industrial corporation im the country. 

Lysistrata (letting herself go| Just so! 
Breakages, Limited! just so! Listen to me, 
sir; and judge whether I have not reason to 
feel everything you have just said to the 
very marrow of my bones. Here am I, the 
Powermistress Royal. I have to orgamze 
and admunister all the motor power ın the 
country for the good of the country. I have 
to harness the winds and the tides, the ols 
and the coal seams I have to see that every 
httle sewing machine in the Hebrides, every 
dentist’s drill ım Shetland, every carpet 
sweeper in Margate, has 1ts stream of dnving 
power on tap from a switch in the wall as 
punctually as the great thundenng dynamos 
of our big industrial plants I do it, but it 
costs twice as much as it should. Why? 
Because every new invention 1s bought up 
and suppressed by Breakages, Limited 
Every breakdown, every accident, every 
smash and crash, is a job for them But for 
them we should have unbreakable glass, 
unbreakable steel, imperishable matenals 
of all sorts But for them our goods trains 
could be started and stopped without batter- 
ing and tearing the vitals out of every wagon 
and sending it to their repaw shops once a 
week instead of once a year Our natonal 
repair bill runs up to hundreds of milhons I 
could name you a dozen inventhons within 
my own term of office which would have 
effected enormous economies in breakages 
and breakdowns; but these people can afford 
to pay an inventor more for his machine or 
ins process or whatever ıt may be than he 
could hope to make by a legņmtmate use of 1t; 
and when they have bought it they smother 
it. When the mventor 1s poor and not good 
at defending himself they make bogus tnals 
of his machine and report that it 1s no use 
I have been shot at twice by mventors 
dnven erazy by this sort of thing. they 
blamed me for 1t—as if I could stand up 
against this monster with its mulhons and 
its newspapers and its fingers in every pie. 
it 1s heartbreaking. I love my department: 
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ĮI dream of nothing but 1ts efficency. with 
me 1t-comes before every personal he every 
happmess that common women run after I 
would give my mght hand to see these 
people in the bankruptcy court with half 
their business abolished and the other half 
done in public workshops where public losses 
are not private gas You stand for that, 
sir, and I would be with you to the last drop 
of my blood if I dared But what can I do? 
If I said one word of this in pubhe, not a 
week would pass m the next two years with- 
out an article on the inefficiency and corrup- 
thon of all Government departments, especi- 
ally departments managed, hhe mme, by 
females They would dig up the very machines 
they have buried, and mahe out that ıt 1s my 
fault that they have never been brought into 
use They would set thew private police to 
watch me day and mght to get something 
against my pnivate character. One of their 
directors told me to my face that by Lftng 
up his finger he could get my windows broken 
by the mob, and that Breakages, Limited, 
would get the job of puting in new glass 

And it 1s true. It 1s infamous, 1t 1s outrageous, 
but if I attempt to fight them I shall be 
hounded out of public hfe, and they wil 
shove Mouldy Mike into the Cabinet to run 
my department in their interests. that 1s, to 
make such a failure of ıt that Joe will have 
to sell it to Breakages, Limited, at scrap 1ron 
prices I—J—oh, it 1s beyond bearing [she 
breaks down) 

There ts a troubled silence for a moment Then 
the varce of the Prime Mintster breaks tt impres- 
snely as he addresses the King. 

PROTEUS. You hear that, sir Your one 
supporter in the Cabinet admits that the 
industnal situation 1s too strong for her I do 
not pretend to be able to control the women 
im my Cabinet; but not one of them dare 
support you 

AMANDA [springing up] Whats that? Not 
dare! What do you bet that I dont go down 
to Mouldy Mhke’s constituency and say 
everything that Lizzie has said and a lot 
more too, if I choose” [ tell you, Breahages, 
Limited, never interferes in my department. 
Td hke to catch them at it 

maiavus I am afraid that that 1s only 
because the efficiency of the Post Offce is 
as important to them as to the general public. 

AMANDA Stuff! They could get md of me 
without shutting up the Post Office Theyre 
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afraid of me—of me, Amanda Postlethwaite 

macnus You coax them, I am afraid 

axanpa Coax! What do you think they 
care for coaxing? They can have all the 
coaxing they want from younger and prettier 
women than I by paying forit No use trying 
to coax that lot Intimidate them thats the 
way to handle them 

LYSISTRATA [Aer voice stiil broken} I wish I 
could intimidate them 

maanus But what can Amanda do that 
you cannot do? 

amanpa I'll tell you She cant mimic 
people And she cant sing funny songs I can 
do both, and that—with all respect, sir— 
makes me the real queen of England 

poanenges Oh, come! Disgraceful Shamel 

Ananda If you provoke me, Bill, I'll drive 
you out of your constituency inside of two 
months 

poanences Ho! You will, will you? How? 

AMANDA Just as I drove the Chairman of 
Breakages out of my own constituency when 
he came down there and tried to take my 
seat from me 

uacnus I never quite understood why he 
turned tail How did you do 1t? 

amanpa I'll tell you He opened his cam- 
paign with a great Saturday mght speech 
against me in the Home Lovers’ Hall to five 
thousand people In that same hall a week 
later, I faced «1 meeting of the very same 
people I didnt argue I mimicked him I took 
all the lnghfalutin passages in his speech, 
and repeated them in bis best manner until 
I had the whole five thousand laughing at 
hım Then I asked them would they hke me 
to sing, and their Yes nearly hfted the roof 
off Thad two songs They both had choruses 
One went “She lets me go out on Saturday 
mght, on Saturday mght, on Saturday night” 
—hke that The other went “Boo! Hoo! I 
want Amanda’s Teddy bear to play with ” 
They sang it under the widows of his hotel 
next time he came He cancelled his meeting 
and left. And thats how England 1s governed 
by yours truly, sr Lucky for England that 
Queen Amanda 1s a good sort, in spite of 
some surface faults [She resumes her seat with 
triumphant self-saitsfaction] 

satsus Lucky for England theres only one 
of you thats what J say 

AMANDA [wafts hem a kiss]! 

macnus Should not the Queen support the 
King, your Majesty? 
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AMANDA Sorry, sir, but there isnt room for 
two monarchs n my realm I am against you 
on principle because the talent for mimicry 
isnt hereditary 

proteus Now, anybody clse? Wehaveheard 
why the two ladies cannot support the King 
Ts there anybody who can? 

Silence 

wtaanus I see that my appeal has been in 
vain Ido not reproach you, ladies and gentle- 
men, because I perceive that your situation 
13 a difficult one The question 1s, how to 
change ıt 

nicopar Sign the ulbmatum that 1s how 

maanus Iam not quite convinced of that 
The Home Seerctary’s brother-in-law was 
quite wilhng to sign the pledge of total 
abstinence of I would admit him to the 
Cabinet Hs offer was not accepted, because, 
though none of us doubted that he would 
sign the pledge, we were not equally certain 
that the mfirmtes of his nature would 
allow him to keep it My nature 1s also sub- 
ject to infirmuty Are you satisfied, Mr Pro- 
teus, that if I sign thas ultimatum, I shall 
not inevitably relapse into the conduct that 
my nature dictates? 

proteus [As patence strained] What 13 the 
use of going on Lhe this? You are lihe a man 
on the scaffold, spinning out his prayers to 
put off the mevitable execution as long as 
possible Nothing that you can say will make 
any difference You know you must sign. 
Why not sign and have done with it? 

nicopan Now youre talking, Joe 

Bagus Thats the stuff to give him 

PLINY Gulp ıt down, sir It wont get any 
sweeter by keeping what? 

LYSISTRATA Oh, for God’s sake, sign, six 
This 19 torture to me 

magnus I perceive, gentlemen, that I have 
come to the end of your patience I will 
taxit no further you have been very forbear- 
ing, and I thank you for it I will say no 
more by way of discussion, but I must have 
until five o’cloch this evemmng to consider my 
deasion At that hour, if I can find no other 
way out, I will sgn without another word. 
Meanwhile, ladies and gentlemen, au revor! 

He nses All rise He marches out 

proreus His last wriggle Never mind we 
have him safe enough What about lunch? I 
am starving Wall you lunch with me, Lizzie? 

Lysistrata Dont speak to me [She rushes 
out dtstractedly| 
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amanpa Poor darhng Lizzie! She’s a regu- 
lar old true blue Diehard. If only I had her 
brains and education! or if she had my anety 
talent! what a queen she’d make! Lake old 
Queen Ehzabeth, eh? Dont gneve, Joe I'll 
lunch with you since youre so pressing 

crassus Come and lunch with me—all of 

ou 
: amanpa. What opulence! Can you afford 1t? 

crassus Breakages will pay. They have a 
standing account at the Ritz. Over five 
thousand a year, 1t comes to 

proteus Right Let us spoil the Egyptians 

BoaNeRcES [wrth Roman dignity] My lunch 
will cost me one and sixpence, and I shall 
pay for it myself [he stalks out} 

amanpa [calling after him] Dont make a 
beast of yourself, Bull Ta tal 

PROTEUS Come on, come on it’s ever so 
late. - 

They all hurry out Sempronius and Pam- 
pluhus, entering, have to stand asde to let them 
pass before returning to ther desks Proteus, with 
Amanda on hus arm, stops in the doorway on 
seeing them. 

proteus. Have you two been lstemmg, 
may I ask? 

Pivweumtus Well, 1t would be rather m- 
convenient, wouldnt it, 1f we had to be told 
everything that passed? 

SEMPRONIUS. Once for all, Mr Proteus, the 
King’s private secretaries must hear every- 
thing, see everything, and know everything. 

proteus Singularly enough, Mr Sempro- 
nius, I havnt the shghtest objection [Ae goes] 

AMANDA [going mith lam] Goodbye, Semmy 
So long, Pam 
[seating themselves at therr nrit- 

ing tables and yawning pro- 
dtgiously} Ou-ou-ou-ou-ou- 


feet! 


SEMPRONIUS 
PAMPHILIUS. 


AN INTERLUDE 


Orinthia's boudoir at half-past fifteen on the 
same day She ts at her iriuung table seribbling 
notes She ts romantically beautsful, and beaut:- 
fully dressed As the table is against the nall 
near a corner, miih the other mall on her left, her 
back alone ts visible from the middle of the room 
The door ts near the corner dragonally opposite 
There ts a large settee in the middle of the room 

The King enters and warts on the threshold 

ORINTHIA [crossly, nithout looking round} 
Who 1s that? 
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maanus His Majesty the King 

ormTui I dont want to see hm, 

aticnus How soon will you be disengaged? 

ORINTHIA I didnt say I was engaged Tell 
the king I dont want to see hm 

magnus He awaits your pleasure [he comes 
in and seats himself on the settee} 

onivTu11 Go away [A pause] I wont 
speak to you [Another pause] If my private 
rooms are to be broken into at any moment 
because they are in the palace, and the king 
1s not a gentleman, I must take a house out- 
side I am writing to the agents about one 
now 

macnus Whatisour quarrel today, belovéd? 

ORINTHIA Ask your conscience 

stacnus. I have none when you are con- 
cerned. You must tell me 

She takes a book from the table and rises, then 
sweeps superbly forward to the settee and flings 
the book into lus hands 

ORINTHLA There! 

maanus What 1s this? 

onintHIA Page 16 Look at it 

mAGNiS [looking at the title on the back of the 
book] “Songs of our Great Great Grand- 
parents ” What page did you say? 

ORINTHIA [betneen her teeth] Six-teen. 

MAGNUS [opening the book and finding the page, 
his eye lighting up with recogmton as he looks 
at tt] Ah! The Pilgrim of Love! 

ontmntuia Read the first three words—if 
you dare 

MAGNUS [smiling as he caresses the phrase} 
“Ormnthia, my belos éd”. 

orntyTHIA The name you pretended to 
invent specially for me, the only woman in 
the world for you Picked up out of therubbish 
basket in a secondhand bookseller’s! And I 
thought you were a poet! 

sacvus Well, one poet may consecrate a 
name for another Orimthia is a name full of 
magic for me. It could not be that if I had 
invented 1t myself I heard it at a concert of 
ancient music when I was a child; and I have 
treasured 1t ever since 

ORINTHIA You always hase a pretty excuse. 
You are the King of hars and humbugs. You 
cannot understand how a falsehood hke that 
wounds me 

maGnts [remorsefully, stretching out hes arms 
towards her} Belovéd- I am sorry 

oRINTHL Put your hands in your pockets 
they shall not touch me ever again. 

MAGNLS [obeying] Dont pretend to be hurt 
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unless you really are, dearest It wrings my 
heart 

ontntuia Since when have you set up a 
heart? Did you buy that, too, secondhand? 

maanus I have something in me that 
winces when you are hurt—or pretend to be 

ORINTHIA [contemptuously] Yes I bave only 
to squeal, and you will take me up and pet 
me as you would 2 puppy run over by a car 
[Sitting down beside hım, but beyond arm's 
length| That 1s what you give me when my 
heart demands love I had rather you kicked 
me 

maanus I should hke to kick you some- 
times, when you are specially aggravating 
But I shouldnt do ıt well I should be afraid 
of hurting you all the time 

orta I beleve you would sign my 
death warrant without turmng a hair 

maanus That 1s true, m a way It 1s 
wonderful how subtle your mind 1s, as far as 


1t goes 

oRINTHIA It does not go as far as yours, I 
suppose 

magnus I dont know Our minds go 


together half way Whether it 1s that your 
mind stops there or else that the road forks, 
and you take the gh road and I take the 
low road, I cannot say, but somehow after a 
certain pomt we lose one another 

oninrHia And then you go back to your 
Amandas and Lysistratas creatures whose 
idea of romance 1s a minister 1n love with a 
department, and whose bedside books are 
blue books 

maanus They are not always thinking of 
some man or other That ıs a rather desirable 
extension of their interests, in my opinion 
If Lysistrata had a lover I should not be 
interested an hum in the least, and she would 
bore me to distraction xf she could talk of 
nothing else But I am very much interested 
in her department Her devotion to 1t gives 
us a topic of endless interest. 

onnrrua Well, go to her: I am not detan- 
ing you But dont tell her that I have nothing 
to talk about but men: for that 1s a he, and 
you know it 

maanus It1s, as you say, a he, and I know 
1t But I cid not say it 

ORINTHIA. You umphed ıt You meant it 
When those mdiculous political women are 
with us you talk to them all the tıme, and 
never say a word to me 

magnus Nor you to me We cannot talk 
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to one another m pubhe we have nothing 
to say that could be said before other people 
Yet we find enough to say to one another 
when we are alone together Would you 
change that if you could? 

ORINTHIA You are as shppery as an eel, 
but you shall not shp through my fingers 
Why do you surround yourself with political 
bores and frumps and dowdy busybodies who 
canttalk they can only debate about theirdull 
departments and their fads and their election 
chances [Rising impatiently] Who could talk 
to such people? If 1t were not for the non- 
entities of wives and husbands they drag 
about with them, there would be nobody to 
talk to at all And even they can talk of 
nothing but the servants and the baby 
[Suddenly returning to her seat} Listen to me, 
Magnus Why can you not be a real kng? 

maanus In what way, belovédest? 

onintinta Send all these stupid people 
packing Make them do their drudgenes in 
their departments without bothermg you 
about it, as you make your servants here 
sweep the floors and dust the furniture 
Live a really noble and beautiful hfe—a 
kingly life—with me What you need to 
make you a real king is a real queen. 

magnus But I have got one 

oninraia Oh, you are blind You are 
worse than blind you have low tastes 
Heaven 1s offering you a rose, and you chng 
to a cabbage 

maanvs (laughing] That 1s a very apt meta- 
phor, belovéd But what wise man, 1f you 
force him to choose between doing without 
roses and doing without cabbages, would not 
secure the cabbages? Besides, all these old 
marned cabbages were once roses, and, 
though young things hke you dont remember 
that, ther husbands do They dont notice 
the change Besides, you should know better 
than anyone else that when a man gets bred 
of his wife and leaves her it 1s never because 
she has lost her good looks The new love 1s 
often older and ugher than the old 

oRINTHIA Why should I know it better than 
anyone else? 

maaNus Why, because you have been 
married twice, and both your husbands have 
run away from you to much plamer and 
stupider women When I begged your pre- 
sent husband to come back to court for a 
while for the sake of appearances he smd no 
man could call his soul ns own in the same 
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house wth you And yet that man was 
utterly infatuated with your beauty when 
he married you Your first husband actually 
forced a good wife to divorce him so that he 
might marry you; but before two years were 
out he went back to her and died in her arms, 
poor chap. 

onivtuta Shall I tell you why these men 
could not hve with me? It was because I am 
a thoroughbred, and they are only hacks 
They had nothing agamst me. I was per- 
fectly faithful to them I kept ther houses 
beautifully. I fed them better than they had 
ever been fed in their hives But because I 
was higher than they were, and greater, they 
could not stand the strain of trying to hve 
up to me So I let them go their way, poor 
wretches, back to their cabbages Look at 
the old creature Ignatius 1s hving with now! 
She gives you his real measure 

Macnus An excellent woman Ignatius 1s 
quite happy with her I never saw a man so 
changed 

oRINTHIA Just what he 1s fit for. Common- 
place Bourgeoise She trots through the 
streets shopping [Rising] I tread the plains 
of Heaven. Common women cannot come 
where I am, and common men find them- 
selves out and shnk away. 

macnus It must be magnificent to have 
the consciousness of a goddess without ever 
doing a thing to justify it 

ORINTHIA Give me a goddess’s work to do, 
and I will doit I wall even stoop to a queen’s 
work if you will share the throne with me 
But do not pretend that people become great 
by doing great things They do great things 
because they are great, if the great things 
come along But they are great just the same 
when the great things do not come along If 
I never did anything but sit in this room and 
powder my face and tell you what a clever 
fool you are, I should still be heavens high 
above the milhons of common women who do 
their domestic duty, and sacrifice themselves, 
and run Trade departments and all the rest 
of the vulgarities Has all the tedious publi 
work you have done made you any the better? 
Ihave seen you before and after} our boasted 
strohes of pohcy; and you were the same 
man, and would have been the same man to 
me and to yourself if you had never done 
them. Thank God my self-consciousness 15 
something nobler than vulgar conceit in 
having done something. It is what I am, not 
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what I do, that you must worship in me. If 
you want deeds, go to your men and women 
of action, as you call them, who are all na 
conspiracy to pretend that the mechanieal 
things they do, the foolhardy way they rsh 
ther worthless hives, or their getting up in 
the mormng at four and working sixteen 
hours a day for thirty years, like coralinsects, 
make them great, What are they for? these 
dull slaves? To keep the streets swept for 
me. To enable me to reign over them in 
beauty hke the_stars without haying any- 
thing to do with their slavery except to con- 
sole it, to dazzle it, to enable them to forget 
1t ın adonng dreams of me Am IJ not worth 
it? [She sits, fascinating lam] Look mto my 
eyes and tell the truth Am I worth it or not? 

aanus To me, who love beauty, yes But 
you should hear the speeches Balbus makes 
about your pension 

oRINTHIA And my debts’ do not forget my 
debts, my mortgages, the bill of sale on my 
furniture, the thousands I have had from the 
moneylenders to save me from being sold up 
because I will not borrow from my friends 
Lecture me again about them; but do not 
dare pretend that the people grudge me my 
pension They glory in it, and in my extrava- 
gance, as you call it 

manus [more gravely] By the way, Ormthia, 
when your dressmakers took up that last bill 
for you, they were speculating, were they 
not, ın your chances of becoming my queen 
some day? 

oniNtHia Well, what if they were’ 

magnus They would hardly have ventured 
on that without a hint from somebody Was 
1t from you? 

onintuia You think me capable of that! 
You have a very low side to you, Magnus. 

magnus Nodoubt bke other mortal fabrics 
I have a wrong side and aright side But itis 
no use your giving yourself airs, belo. edest 
You are capable of anything Do you deny 
that there was some suggestion of the kind? 

onintHia How dare you challenge me to 
deny it? I never deny. Of course there was a 
suggestion of the Lind 

uaanus. I thought so 

oRINTHIA. Oh, stupid! stupid! Go keep a 
grocer’s shop that 1s what you are fit for. 
Do you suppose that the suggestion came 
from me? Why, you great oaf, it 1s in the air 
when my dressmaker hinted at it I told her 
that if she ever dared to repeat such a thing 
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she should never get another order from me 
But can I help people seemg what ss as plain 
as the sun in the heavens? [Rising agam] 
Everyone knows that I am the real queen 
Everyone treats me as the real queen They 
cheer me in the streets When I open one of 
the art exhibitions or launch a new ship they 
crowd the place out I am one of Nature’s 
queens, and they hnow ıt If you do not, you 
are not one of Nature's kings 
maanus Sublime! Nothing but genwne m- 
spiration could give a woman such check 
orintula Yes inspiration, not cheek 
[Sitting as before} Magnus when are you 
going to face my destiny, and your own? 
magnus But my wife? the queen? What 1s 
to become of my poor dear Jemma? 
ormwTHIA. Oh, drown her shoot her tell 
your chauffeur to drive her into the Ser- 
pentine and leave her there The woman 
makes you ridiculous 
muaanus I dont think I should hke that 
And the public would think 1¢ s!lnatured 
ORINTRIA, Oh, you know what I mean, 
Divorce her Make her divorce you It is 
quite easy That was how Ronny marned me 
Everybody does it when they need a change 
macnus But I cant magme what I should 
do without Jemima. 
ornintuis. Nobody else can imagine what 
youdo withher But youneed not do without 
her You can see as much of her as you hke 
when we are married I shall not be jealous 
and make scenes 
waanus That is very magnammous of you 
But I am afraid it does not settle the diffi- 
culty Jemima would not think it night to 
beep up her present mtımacy with me if J 
were married to you 
onintHia What a woman! Would she be 
in any worse position then than I am m now? 
macnus No 
ormTHIA You mean, then, that you do 
not mind placing me in a posrhon that you 
do not think good enough for her? 
uaanos Orintha I did not place you in 
your present position You placed yourself 
mit I could not resist you. You gathered me 
hke a daisy 
ORINTHIA Did you want to resist me? 
magnus Oh no I never resist temptation, 
because I have found that things that are 
bad for me do not tempt me 
onintHis. Well, then, what are we talking 
about? 
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maanus I forget I think I was explaining 
the impossibility of my wife changing places 
with you 

ornintuiA Why impossible, pray? 

Maanus I cinnot make you understand: 
you see you have never been really marned, 
though you have led two captives to the 
altar, and borne children to one of them. 
Beig your husband 1s only a job for which 
one man will de as well as another, and 
which the last man holds subject to six 
months notice in the divorce court Beg my 
wife is something quite different The small- 
est derogation to Jemma’s dignity would 
hit me Lhe the lash of a whip across the face. 
About yours, somehow, I do not care a rap 

onintu1, Nothing can derogate from my 
dignity 1t 1s divine Hers 1s only a conven- 
tion that 1s why you tremble when it 1s 
challenged 

maonus Not a bit It 1s because she 1s a 
part of my real workaday sclf You belong to 
fairyland 

ontntuta, Suppose she dies! Will you die 
too? 

muaanus Not immediately I shall have to 
carry on as best I can without her, though 
the prospect terrifies me 

onintita Might not carrying on without 
her include marrying me? 

magnus My dear Orinthia, I had rather 
marry the devil Being a wife 13 not your job 

onINTHIA You think so because you have 
no imagination And you dont Lnow me 
because I have never let you really possess 
me J should make you more happy than any 
man has ever yet been on earth 

maanus I defy you to make me more happy 
than our strangely mnocent relations have 
already made me 

ORINTHIA [rising restlessly] You talk hhe a 
child or a sant [Turning on him] I can give 
you a new life one of whch you have no 
conception I can give you beautiful, wonder- 
ful children have you ever seen a loveher 
boy than my Basil? 

maanus Your children are beautiful, but 
they are fairy cluidren, and I have several 
very real ones already A divorce would not 
sweep them out of the way of the fames 

oninTuiA. In short, when your golden 
moment comes—when the gates of heaven 
open before you, you are afraid to come out 
of your pigsty 

macnus If I am a pig, a pigsty is the 
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proper place for me 

orIvTHLA, I cannot understand it All men 
are fools and moral cowards when you come 
to know them But you are less of a fool and 
less of a moral coward than any man I have 
ever known You have almost the makings 
of a first rate woman in you When I leave 
the earth and soar up to the regions which 
are my real eternal home, you can follow 
me. I can speak to you as I can speak to no 
one else; and you can say things to me that 
would just make your stupid wife cry. There 
1s more of you in me than of any other man 
within my reach There is more of me in you 
than of any other woman within your reach 
We are meant for one another. it 1s written 
across the sky that you and I are queen and 
lang How can you hesitate? What attraction 
1s there for you m your common healthy 
jolly lumps of children and your common 
housekeeper wife and the rabble of dowdies 
and upstarts and intriguers and clowns that 
think they are govermng the country when 
they are only squabbling with you? Look 
agai at me, man. again and again Am I not 
worth a milhon such? Is not bfe with me as 
high above them as the sun is above the 
gutter? 

maanus Yes yes yes yes, of course You 
are lovely you are divine [she cannot restrain 
a gesture of triumph] And you are enormously 
amusing 

This ante-climaz 1s too much for Orintha’s 
exaltation, but she is too clever not to appreciate 
tt FPith another gesture, this hme of deflation, 
she stts down at hus left hand mith an ar of 
suffering patience, and listens in silence to the 
harangue which follows 

magnus Some day perhaps Nature will 
graft the roses on the cabbages and make 
every woman as enchanting as you; and then 
what a glorious lark hfe will be! But at 
present, what I come here for 1s to enjoy 
talking to you hke this when J need an hour's 
respite from royalty when my stupid wife 
has been worrying me, or my jolly lumps of 
children bothermg me, or my turbulent 
Cabinet obstructing me when, as the doctors 
say, what I need is a change You see, my 
dear, there is no wife on earth so precious, 
no children so jolly, no Cabinet so tactful 
that ıt is impossible ever to get tired of them 
Jemima has her hmitations, as you have 
observed And I have mine. Now if our 
lumtations exactly corresponded I should 


never want to talk to anyone else; and neither 
would she But as that never happens, we are 
hhe all other married couples that is, there 
are subjects which can never be discussed 
between us because they are sore subjects. 
There are people we avoid mentioning to one 
another because one of us hkes them and the 
other doesnt Not only mdiyiduals, but whole 
sorts of people For mstance, your sort. My 
wife doesnt hke your sort, doesnt under- 
stand 1t, mistrusts and dreads it Not without 
reason; for women hhe you are dangerous 
to wives But I dont dishke your sort I 
understand 1t, being a little in that lme my- 
self. At all events I am not afraid of it; 
though the least allusion to 1t brings a cloud 
over my wife’s face So when I want to talk 
freely about ıt I come and talk to you And 
I take it she talks to friends of hers about 
people of whom she never talks to me She 
has men friends from whom she can get some 
things that she cannot get from me. If she 
didnt do so she would be hmited by my 
hmntations, which would end in her hating me 
So I always do my best to make her men 
frends feel at home with us 

ORINTHIA A model husband in a model 
household! And when the model household 
becomes a bore, I am the diversion 

magnus Well, what more can you ask’? Do 
not let us fall ito the common mistake of 
expecting to become one flesh and one spint 
Every star has its own orbit; and between 1t 
and its nearest neighbor there 1s not only a 
powerful attraction but an infimte distance 
When the attraction becomes stronger than 
the distance the two do not embrace: they 
crash together in ruin. We two also have our 
orbits, and must keep an infinite distance 
between us to avoid a disastrous collision 
Keeping our distance 1s the whole secret of 
good manners; and without good manners 
human society 1s intolerable and impossible. 

oRINTHLA Would any other woman stand 
your sermons, and even hke them? 

magnus Orinthia we are only two children 
at play, and you must be content to be my 
queen in fairyland And [rising] I must go 
back to my work. 

ORINTHIA. What work have you that 1s 
more important than being with me? 

MAGNUS. None. 

oRDTHL Then sit down. 

MAGNUs Unfortunately, this silly business 
of government must be carried on. And there 
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1s a crisis this evening, as usual 

oRINTHIA But the crisis 1s not until five I 
heard all about ıt from Sempronius Why do 
you encourage that greedy schemer Proteus? 
He humbugs you He humbugs everybody 
He even humbugs himself, and of course he 
humbugs that Cabmet which 1s a disgrace to 
you it is like an overcrowded third class 
carnage Why do you allow such nffraff to 
waste your time? After all, what are you paid 
for? To be a king that 1s, to wipe your boots 
on common people 

maaNnus Yes, but this king business, as the 
Amenicans call it, has got itself so mxed up 
with democracy that half the country ex- 
pects me to wipe my perfectly polished boots 
on the Cabinet, and the other half expects 
me to let the Cabinet wipe its muddy boots 
on me The Crisis at five o’clock 1s to decide 
which of us is to be the doormat 

oRINTHIA And you will condescend to fight 
with Proteus for power? 

macnus Oh no I never fight But I some- 
times win 

onmntuia If you let yourself be beaten by 
that trickster and poseur, never dare to 
approach me agam 

maaNus Proteus is a clever fellow even on 
occasion & fine fellow It would give me no 
satisfaction to beat him I hate beating 
people But there would be some mnocent 
fun in outwitting him 

oRINTHIA. Magnus you are a mollycoddle 
If you were a real man you would just delight 
in beating him to a jelly 

MAGNUS A real man would never do as a 
long I am only anidol, my love, and all I can 
do is to draw the hne at being a cruel idol 
[He looks at his watch} Now I must really be 
off Au revoir 

ORINTHIA [looking at her wrist watch) But ıt 
1s only twentyfive minutes past four You 
have heaps of time before five 

maanus Yes, but tea 2s at half-past four 

ORINTHIA [catching him by the arm mth a 
snakekke dart] Never mind your tea I will 
give you your tea 

maanus Impossible, belovéd Jemima does 
not lke to be kept waiting 

ORINTHIA Oh, bother Jemma! You shall 
not leave me to go to Jermma [she pulls him 
back so vigorously that he falls into the seat 
beside her} 

maanus My dear, I must 

onmnruia No, not today Listen, Magnus 
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I have something very particular to say to 
you 

magnus You have not You are only trymg 
to make me late to annoy my wife [Ie tries 
to rise, but ts pulled back] Let me go, please 

ontntuta [holding on] Why are you so 
afraid of your wife? You are the laughing 
stock of London, you poor henpecked darling 

maanus Henpecked! What do youcall this? 
At least my wife does not restrain me by 
bodily violence 

ornivrnta I wall not be deserted for your 
old Dutch 

macnus Listen, Orinthia Dont be absurd. 
You know I must go Do be good 

onintita Only ten minutes more 

macnus It 1s half-past already 

He ines to rise, but she holds him back 

mMaanus [pausing for breath] You are doing 
ths out of sheer devilment You are so 
abominably strong that I cannot break, loose 
without hurting you Must I call the guard? 

onintuta Do, do It will be in all the 
papers tomorrow 

MAGNUS Fiend (Summoning all his dignity) 
Ornthia I command you 

orintata [laughs wildly)}!"! 

maanus [ ferrous] Very well, then, you she 
devil you shall let go 

He tackles her ın earnest She flings her arms 
round Ium and holds on mith mischievous enjoy- 
ment There ts a tapping at the door, but they do 
not hear tt As he 1s breaking loose she suddenly 
shifts her grip to hts waist and drags him on to 
the floor, where they roll over one another 
Sempronius enters He stares at the scandalous 
scene for a moment, then hastily slps out, shuts 
the door, clears his throat and blows his nose 
nowsily, and knocks loudly and repeatedly The 
tivo combatants cease hostiltes and scramble 
hastily to ther feet 

aanus Come 1n. 

SEMPRONIUS [entering] Her Majesty sent me 
to remind you that tea is waiting, sir 

macnus Thank you [He goes quickly out} 

ORINTHIA [panting but greatly pleased mith 
herself] The King forgets everything when 
he is here So doI, I am afraid I am so 
sorry 

SEMPRONIUS [shiy] No explanations are 
needed. I saw what happened [He goes out] 

oriwruia The beast! He must have looked 
through the keyhole [She throws her hand up 
swith a gesture of laughing defiance, and dances 
back to her seat at the rriting table] 
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ACT H 

Later m the afternoon The Terrace of the 
Palace. A low balusirade separates 1t from the 
lawn. Terrace chars ın abundance, ranged along 
the balustrade Same dining room chars also, 
not ranged, but standing about as tf they had 
just been occupied The terrace ts accessible from 
the lawn by a central fight of steps 

The King and Queen are siting apart near 
the corners of the steps, the Queen to the King’s 
right He ts reading the evening paper she ıs 
knitting She has a little work table on her right, 
rth a small gong on it. 

THE QUEEN Why did you tell them to leave 

‘the chairs when they took away the tea? 
macvus I shall receive the Cabinet here 

THE QUEEN Here! Why? 

waavus Well, I think the open au and the 
evening light will have a quieting effect on 
them., They cannot make speeches at me so 
easily as in a room. 

THD QUEEN «Are you sure? When Robert 
asked Boanerges where he learnt to speak so 
beautifully, he said “‘ In Hyde Park.” 

magnus Yes; but with a crowd to sbmulate 
him 

THE QUEEN Robert says you have tamed 
Boanerges 

macyus. No I have not tamed him. I have 
taught him how to behave I have to valet all 
the beginners, but that does not tame them 
it teaches them how to use their strength 
instead of wasting 1t m making fools of them- 
selves So much the worse for me when [have 
to fight them. 

THE QUEEN You get no thanks for it They 
think you are only humbugging them 

macnus, Well, so I am, in the elementary 
lessons But when it comes to real business 
humbug 1s no use they pick 1t up themselves 
too quickly 

Pamphahus enters along tke terrace, from the 
Queen’s side 

manus [looking at his watch] Good Heavens! 
They havnt come, have they? It’s not five 

et 
2 PAMPHILIUS No, sir It’s the American 
ambassador 

THE QUEEN [resenting tus a Gitle] Has he an 
audience? 

PaAMPHILIUS No,maam. Heisrather excited 
about something, I think [cant get anything 
out of him. He says he must see His Majesty 
at once 

THE QUEEX Must!! An American must see 
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the King at once, without an audience! Welll 
sgnus [rising] Send him m, Pam 

Pamphilus goes out 

THE QUEEN J should have told hm to write 
for an audience, and then hept lum waiting 
a week for it 

acaanus What! When we still owe America 
that old war debt And with amadimperralist 
president lke Bossfield! No you wouldnt, my 
dear. you would be crawlngly civil to hm, 
as I am gomg to be, confound him! 

PAMPHILIUS [re-appearing| Has Excellency 
the American Ambassador Mr Vanhattan 

He retires as Mr Vanhattan enters in an 
effusive condition, and, like a man assured of an 
enthustashe nelcome, hurries to the Queen, and 
salutes her nith a handshake so prolonged that 
she stares in astonishment, first at him, and then 
appealingly at the King, nth her hands beng 
vigorously nrung and waved up and donn all 
the time. 

macnus. What on earth ıs the matter, Mr 
Vanhattan* You are shaking Her Mayesty’s 
rings off 

VANHATTAN [desrsting] Her Majesty will 
excuse me when she learns the nature of my 
errand here This, King Magnus, 1s a great 
historic scene one of the greatest, perhaps, 
that history has ever recorded or will ever 
again record. 

aiaanus Have you had tea? 

vaNHiTTan Tea! Who can think of tea at 
such a moment as this? 

THE QUEEN [rather coldly} It 1s hard for us 
to share your enthusiasm in complete ignor- 
ance of ts cause. 

VANHATTAN. That 1s true, maam I am just 
behaving hke a crazy man But you shall 
hear. You shall judge. And then you shall 
say whether I exaggerate the mmportance 
—the immensity—of an occasion that cannot 
be exaggerated 

maanus. Goodness gracious! Wont you sit 
down? 

VANHATTAN [taking a chair and placing i 
between them] I thank your Majesty [He sits]. 

MaicNus You haye some exciting news for 
us, apparently Is 1t private or official? 

VANHATTAN Official, sr No mistake about 
it. What I am going to tell you 1s authentic 
from the Umted States of America to the 
Bnitish Empire. 

THE QUEEN Perhaps I had better go. 

VANHATTAN. No, maam: you shall not go. 
Whatever may be the hmits of your privileges 
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as the consort of your sovereign, it 13 your 
night as an Enghshwoman to learn what I 
have come here to communicate 

magnus My dear Vanhattan, what the 

devil 1s the matter? 
vannatran King Magnus between your 
country and mine there 1s a debt 

macnus Does that matter, now that our 
capitalists have invested so heavily in Amer- 
can concerns that after paying yourselves 
the interest on the debt you have to send us 
two thousand milhon dollars a year to 
balance the account 

VANHATTAN King Magnus forthemoment, 
forget figures Between your country and 
mime there ıs not only a debt but a frontier 
the frontier that has on 1t not a single gun 
nor a single soldier, and across which the 
American citizen every day shakes the hand 
of the Canadian subject of your throne 

muaanus There 1s also the frontier of the 
ocean, which is somewhat more expensively 
defended at our joint expense by the League 
of Nations 

VANHATIAN [rising to give his words more 
tmpressweness} Sir the debt 1s cancelled The 
frontier no longer eusts 

THE QUEEN How can that be? 

magnus Am I to understand, Mr Van- 
hattan, that by some convulsion of Nature 
the contment of North Amenca has been 
submerged in the Atlantic? 

VANHATTAN Something even more wonder- 
ful than that has happened One may say 
that the Atlantic Ocean has been submerged 
in the British Empire 

macnus I thnk you had better tell us as 
succinctly as posable what has happened 
Pray sit down 

VANHATTAN [resuming us seat] You are 
aware, sir, that the United States of America 
at one time formed a part of your empire 

macnus There 1s a tradition ta that effect 

VANHATTAN No mere tradition, sr An un- 
doubted histoncal fact In the eighteenth 
eentury— 

macnus That 1s a long time ago 

vaNHATTAN Centuries count for but httle 
in the hfetames of great nations, sir Let me 
recall the parable of the prodigal son 

magnus Oh really, Mr Vanhattan, that 
was avery very long time ago I take 1t that 
something important has happened since 
yesterday 
-vannatran It has It has indeed, King 
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Magnus 

magnus Then what 1s 1t? I have not time 
to attend to the eghtcenth century and the 
prodigal son at this moment, 

Tik QUEEN The King bas a Cabinet meet- 
ing m ten minutes, Mr Vanhattan 

VANHATTAN I should lke to see the faces of 
your Cabinet ministers, King Magnus, when 
they hear what I have to tell you 

magnus, So should I But I am not in a 
position to tell it to them, because I dont 
know what it 1s 

vaniaTran The prodigal, sir, has returned 
to ns father’s house Not poor, not hungry, 
not ragged, as of old Oh no. This time he 
returns brmging with hım the niches of the 
earth to the ancestral home 

Manus [starting from his chair] You dont 
mean to say— 

vanuarran [rising also, blandly tnumphaat}I 
do, sr The Declaration of Independence 1s 
cancelled The treaties which endorsed it are 
torn up. We have decided to rejom the 
British Empire We shall of course enjoy 
Dominion Home Rule under the Presidency 
of Mr Bossfield I shall revisit you here 
shortly, not as the Ambassador of a foreign 
power, but as High Commussioner for the 
greatest of your dominions, and your very 
loyal and devoted subject, sir 

macnus [collapsing into hts chair] The devil 
you will! (He stares haggardly into futurity, 
now for the first time utterly at a loss} 

THE QUEEN What a splendid thing, Mr 
Vanhattan! 

VANHATTAN I thought your Majesty would 
say so The most splendid thing that has ever 
happened. [He resumes hts seat] 

THE QUEEN [looking anxiously at the king) 
Dont you think so, Magnus? 

magnus [pulling himself together mth a 
visible effort] May I ask, Mr Vanhattan, with 
whom did this—this—ths masterstroke of 
American pohey originate? Frankly, I have 
been accustomed to regard your President 
as a statesman whose mouth was the most 
efficient part of his head He cannot have 
thought of this himself Who suggested 1t to 
him? 

VANHATTAN I must accept your criticism 
of Mr Bossfield with all doo reserve, but I 
may mention that we Americans will prob- 
ably connect the good news with the recent 
visit to our shores of the President of the 
Insh Free State I cannot pronounce his 
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name sn its official Gaelic form; and there 1s 
only one typist in our bureau who can spell 
it, but he 1s known to his friends as Mick 
O’Rafferty 

magnus The rascal! Jemma: we shall have 
to ive m Dublin This 1s the end of England 

VANHATTAN In a sense that may be so 
But England will not perish She will merge 
—merge, sir—into a bigger and brighter 
concern Perhaps I should have mentioned 
that one of our conditions will be that you 
shall be Emperor King may be good enough 
for this httle island, but 1f we come in we 
shall require something grander. 

uracnus. This httle island! “Ths httle gem 
set in a silver sea!” Has ıt occurred to you, 
Mr Vanhattan, that rather than be reduced 
to a mere appendage of a big American con- 
cern, we might raise the old warery of Smn 
Fein, and fight for our dependence to the 
last drop of our blood? 

VANHATTAN. I should be right sorry to 
contemplate such a reversion to a barbarous 
past Fortunately, 1t’s ' mpossible—:mm- 
pawsibl. The old warery would not appeal 
to the cosmopolitan crews of the fleet of the 
League of Nations m the Atlante That 
fleet would blockade you, sır And I fear we 
should be obhged to boycott you The two 
thousand millon dollars a year would stop 

magnus But the continental Powers! Do 
you suppose they would consent for a mo- 
ment to such a change m the balance of 
power? 

yaNHatrin Why not? The change would 
be only nominal 

Mcnus Nominal! You call an amalgama~- 
tion of the Bntish Commonwealth with the 
Umted States a nominal change! What will 
France and Germany call it? 

vanHittan [shaking his head indulgently} 
France and Germany’ These queer old geo- 
graphical eapressions which you use here 
from old family habit do not trouble us. I 
suppose you mean by Germany the chain 
of more or less Soviet Republics between 
the Ural Mountains and the North Sea. 
Well, the cles er people at Moscow and Berlin 
and Geneva are trying to federate them; 
and it 1s fully understood between us that 
if we dont object to thew move they wall not 
object to ours France, by which I take it you 
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Tube. So long as Parıs ıs full of Americans, 
and Amenicans are full of money, all’s well 
in the west from the French point of view 
One of the great attractions of Paris for 
Americans 1s the excursion to Old England 
The French want us to feel at home here 
And so we do Why shouldnt we’ After all, 
we are at home here 

sacvus In what sense, may I ash? 

vaANHATTAN Well, we find here eserything 
we are accustomed to. our industrial pra- 
ducts, our books, our plays, our sports, our 
Christian Science churches, our osteopaths, 
our movies and talkies Put it in a small 
parcel and say our goods and our ideas A 
political union with us will be just the official 
recognition of an already accomphshed fact 
A union of hearts, you might call it. 

THE QUEEN You forget, Mr Vanhattan 
We have a great national tradition 

VANHATTAN The Umted States, maam, 
have absorbed all the great national tradi- 
tons, and blended them with ther own 
glonous tradıhon of Freedom into something 
that ıs umque and unn ersal 

THE QUEEN We have a cmhzed culture 
which is peculiar to ourselyes It may not be 
better than yours; but it 1s different. 

vanHatrin Well, 1s 1t? We found that cul- 
ture enshrmed in British material works of 
art in the stately country homes of your 
nobihty, in the cathedrals our common fore- 
fathers built as the country houses of God. 
What did you do with them? You sold them 
to us. I was brought up in the shade of Ely 
cathedral, the removal of which from the 
county of Cambridge to New Jersey was my 
dear old father’s first big professional job 
The building which stands on its former site 
is a very fine one in my opinion the best 
example of remforced concrete of its period; 
but 1t was designed by an Amencan archi- 
tect, and built by the Synthetic Building 
Matenals Trust, an international affair 
Beliese me, the Enghsh people, the real 
English people who take things as they come 
instead of reading books about them, will be 
more at home with us than they are with 
the old Enghsh netions which our tourists 
try to keep alye When jou find some 
country gentleman keeping up the old Eng- 
hsh customs at Christmas and so forth, who 


mean the Government at New Timgad, is ; ishe? An Amencan who has bought the place. 


too busy in Africa to fuss about what is | 


Your people get up the show for him because 


happening at the ends of your ttle Channel | he pays for it, not because it 1s natural to 
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THE QUEEN [rth asigh] Our ownbest fambhes 
go so much to Ireland nowadays People 
should not be allowed to go from England to 
Treland They never come back 

vanuattan Well, can you blame them, 
maam? Look at the climate! 

THE QUEEN No it 1s not the climate Itis 
the Horse Show 

The King rises very thoughtfully, and Van- 
hatlan follows kis example 

macnus I must think over this I have 
known for years past that ıt was on the cards 
When I was young, and under the mfluence 
of our family tradition, which of course never 
recognized the rebelhon of the American 
colomes as vahd, I actually dreamt of a 
reumted Enghsh speaking empire at the 
head of avihzation 

VANHATTAN Fme! Great! And now come 
true 

maanus Not yet Now that I am older and 
wiser I find the reahty less attractive than 
the dream 

vannattan And is that all I am to report 
to the President, sır? He will be disappoimted 
I am a httle taken aback, myself 

macnus For the present, that is all This 
may be a great idea— 

VANHATTAN Surely, surely 

maanus It may also be a trap m which 
England will pensh 

VANHATTAN [encouragingly| Ob, I shouldnt 
look at ıt that way Besides, nothing—not 
even dear old England—can last for ever 
Progress, you know, air, progress, progress! 

MAGNUS Just so, just so We may survive 
only asanother star on your flag Stil, we 
chng to the httle scrap of individuahty you 
have left us If we must merge, as you call st 
—or did you say submerge?—some of us will 
swim to the last [To the Queen] My dear 

The Queen strikes her gong, 

Pamphilus returns 

maaNus You shall hear from me after the 
Cabinet meets Not tomght you must not 
sit up wasting for a message Early tomorrow, 
Thope Thank you for bringing me the news 
before the papers got 1t that seldom hap- 
pens now Pamphihus you will reconduct 
iis Excellency Good evemng. [He shakes 
hands] 

VANHATTAN I thank your Majesty [To the 
Queen] Good evening, maam I look forward 
to presenting myself mn court dress soon. 
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THE QUEEN You will look very mice m st, 
Mr Vanhattan, Good evening 

The Ambassador goes out with Pamphilus 

maanus [sinding grimly to and fro] The 
scoundrels! That blackguard O’Raffcrty! 
That booby bullroarer Bossfield! Breakages, 
Limated, have taken ıt anto ther heads to 
mend the British Commonwealth 

THE QUEEN [gutetly} I think 1t 38 a very good 
thing You will make a very good emperor 
We shall avilize these Americans 

macnus How can we when we have not 
yet e:rvihzed ourselves? They have come to 
regard us as a mere tribe of redskins Eng- 
land will be just a reservation 

THE QueLN Nonsense, dear! They hnow 
that we are their natural superiors You can 
see it by the way their women behave at 
court They really love and reverence royalty, 
while our Enghsh peeresses are hardly cvil— 
when they condescend to come at all 

maavus Well, my dear, I do many things 
to please you that I should never do to please 
myself, and I suppose I shall end as American 
Emperor just to keep you amused 

THE QUEEN I never desire anything that fs 
not good for you, Magnus You do not always 
know what ts good for you 

magnus Well, well, well, welll Have ıt your 
own way, dearest Where are these infernal 
munisters’ Theyre late 

THE QUEEN [looking out into the garden} 
Coming across the lawn with Sempronius 

The Cabinet arrives The men take off ther 
hats as they come up the steps Boanerges has 
taken advantage of the interval to procure a 
brillant unform and change mio tt Proteus, 
with Sempronius, heads the procession, followed 
immediately by the two lady mmsters The Queen 
rises as Proteus turns to her Sempronius moves 
the litle table quickly bach to the balustrade out 
of the tay, and puts the Queen’s char n the 
centre for the King 

THE QUEEN (shaking hands} How do you do, 
Mr Proteus? 

PROTEUS, May I present the President of 
the Board of Trade, Mr Boanerges? 

THE QUEEN I remember seemg you, Mr 
Boanerges, at the opening of the Transport 
Workers’ Summer Palace You wore a most 
becoming costume then. I hope you have not 
given 1t up 

BOANERGES But the Princess told me I 
looked ridiculous in it! 

THE QUEEN That was very naughty of the 
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Princess. You looked particularly well im ıt 
However, you look well in anything And 
now I leave you all to your labors 

She goes out along the terrace Sempronius 
Jollows with her knitting. 

maanus [setting down] Be seated, ladies and 
gentlemen 

They take chairs of one sort or another where 
they can find them, first leaving ther hats on the 
balustrade When they are seated, their order 
from the King’s right to lus left is Nicobar, 
Crassus, Boanerges, Amanda, the King, Proteus, 
Lysistrata, Phny, and Balbus 

A pause, Proteus waiting for the King to 
begin He, deep in thought, says nothing The 
silence becomes oppressive 

PLINY [chatily] Nice weather we’re having, 
these evenings 

AMANDA [splutters}"! 

maanus There ıs rather a threatening 
cloud on the western horizon, Mr Phny [To 
Proteus] Have you heard the news from 
Amenica? 

proteus I have, sir 

magnus Am I to be favored with the 
advice of my ministers on that subject? 

Proteus By your Majesty’s leave, we will 
take the question of the ultimatum first 

magnus Do you think the ultimatum will 
matter much when the capital of the British 
Commonwealth 1s shifted to Washington? 

nicopar We'll see it shifted to Melbourne 
or Montreal or Johannesburg first 

amaanus. It would not stay there It will 
stay at a real centre of gravity only 

proteus We are agreed about that If 
ıt shifts at all it will shaft either west to 
Washington or east to Moscow 

BOANERGES Moscow thinks a lot of itself 
But what has Moscow to teach us that we 
cannot teach ourselves? Moscow is built on 
Enghsh history, written in London by Karl 
Marx 

proteus Yes, and the Enghsh hing has 
sidetracked you again [To Magnus] What 
about the ultimatum, sir? You promised us 
your decision at five o'clock It is now a 
quarter past 

Magnus Are you inexorably determmed 
to force this issue to1ts logical end? You know 
how unEnghish it 1s to do that? 

PROTELS My people came from Scotland 

rysistraTa I wish they had stayed there 
I am Enghsh’ every bone ın my body. 

BOANERGES [voczferously] Same here! 
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proreus God help England if she had no 
Scots to think for her! 

mianus What does the Cabmet say to 
that? 

AMANDA All ther people came from Scot- 
land or Ireland on Wales or Jerusalem or 
somewhere, sir It ıs no use appeahng to 
Enghsh sentiment here __ 

crassus Politics are not suited to the 
Enghsh, 1f you ask me 

maanus Then f, the only Enghshman left 
mm politics, apparently, am to be reduced to 
complete nullity? 

PROTEUS [bluntly] Yes. You cannot frighten 
us out of our position by painting it red I 
could paint your position black if I hked. In 
plain terms we require from you an uncondi- 
tional surrende: If you refuse it then I go 
to the country on the question whether Eng- 
land ıs to be an absolute monarchy or a 
constitutional one We are all agreed on that 
there will be no resignations I have letters 
from the absent members of the Government 
those present will speak for themselves. 

ALL THE OTHER MEN Agreed, agreed 

PROTEUS Now, what is your answer? 

magnus. The day for absolute monarchies 
is past You think you can do without me; 
and I know that I cannot do without you I 
decide, of course, ın favor of a constitutional 
monarchy. 

THE MEN [greatly relieved and delighted] 
Hear! hear! 

MaGNus Wait a moment 

Sudden silence and mistrust 

proreus So! There is a catch in rt, is there? 

macnus Not exactly a catch But you have 
driven me to face the fact that I am unfitted 
to be a constitutional monarch I am by 
nature meapable of the necessary self- 
effacement 

AMANDA Well, thats true, at all events 
You and I are a parr, sir. 

aacvus. Thank you ‘Therefore, whilst 
accepting your constitutional principle with- 
out the shghtest reserve, I cannot sign your 
ult:matum, because by doing so I should be 
making personal promises which I hnow I 
should break—which in fact I must break 
because I have forces within me which your 
constitutional mts cannot hold in check. 

BuBus How can you accept our principle 
if you dont sign the ultimatum? 

magnus, Oh, there is no difficulty about 
that When an honest man finds himself in- 
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capable of discharging the duties of a public 
post, he resigns 

proteus [alarmed] Resigns! What are you 
driving at? 

crassus A hing cannot resign 

nicopaR You might as well talk of behead- 
ing yourself You cant behead yourself 

poanenaes Other people can, though 

saanus Do not let us quarrel about words, 
gentlemen Icannotresign ButIcanabdicate 

ALL THE REST [starting to their feet] Abdicate! 
(They stare at him tn consternation} 

AMANDA [whistling a descending mnor scale 
very expressively YHH [She sits down) 

maanus Of cotrse, abdicate Lysistrata 
you have been a teacher of lustory You can 
assure your colleagues that there is nothing 
unprecedented in an abdication The Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth, for instance— 

tyststrata Oh, Charles the Fifth be—be 
bothered! he’s not good enough Sir I have 
stood by you as far as I dared Dont throw 
me over. You must not abdicate [She sts 
down, distressed] 

PROTEUS You cannot abdicate except by 
my advice 

MAGNUS J am acting upon your advice 

proteus Nonsense! (Ile sets down] 

baLBus Ridiculous! [He sets down] 

puiny Youre not serious, you know [He 
sits down] 

NicopaR You cant upset the apple cart 
hke ths [He sits domn ] 

crassus I must say this is not playing the 
game [He stts down] 

BoANERGES [powerfully] Wel, why not? 
Why not? Though as an old Repubhcan I 
have no respect for His Majesty as a King, 
I have a great respect for hm as a Strong 
Man But he 15 not the only pebble on the 
beach Why not have done with this superst:- 
tion of monarchy, and bring the Brish 
Commonwealth mto line with all the other 
great Powers today as a repubhe? [He sits 
down] 

maanos My abdication does not mvolve 
that, Mr Boanerges I am abdicating to save 
the monarchy, not to destroy 1t. I shall be 
succeeded by my son Robert, Prince of 
Wales He will make an admirable constitu- 
tional monarch. 

PLINY Oh, come! Dont be hard on the lad, 
sir He has plenty of brains 

macnus Oh yes, yes, yes I did not mean 
that heis a nonentity quite the contrary he 
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13 much cleverer than Iam But I have never 
been able to induce him to take any interest 
in parhamentary poles Heprefersintellect- 
ual pursuits 

nicopan Dont you beheve it He 1s up to 
his neck m business 

uagnus Just so He ashs me why J waste 
my time with you here pretending to govern 
the country when it 13 really governed by 
Breahages, Limited Andreally I hardly know 
how to answer him 

crassus ‘Things are hke that nowadays 
My son says just the same 

LxsisTRATA Personally I get on very well 
with the Prince, but somehow I do not feel 
that he 1s interested in what I am doing 

Batpus He isnt He wont interfere with 
you as long as you dont interfere with him 
Just the right king for us Not pig-headed 
Not meddlesome Thinks that nothing we do 
matters a rap What do you say, Joe? 

proteus After all, why not? if your Majesty 
18 In earnest 

maavus I assure you I am very much in 
earnest 

proteus Well, I confess I did not foresee 
this turn of events But I ought to have fore- 
seen ıt What your Majesty proposes is the 
straightforward, logical, mtellectually honest 
solution of our difficulty Consequently it 13 
the last solution I could have expected in 
pohtics But I reckoned without your 
Mayesty’s character The more I think of it 
the more clearly I see that you are nght— 
that you are taking the only course open to 
you 

crassus I never said I was against it, Joe 

Bigus Neither did I 

niconar I think theres a great deal to be 
said for xt J have no objection 

PLINY One king ıs no worse than another, 
1s he? 

BOANERGES Is he any better? The way you 
fellows scuttle backward and forward from 
one mind to another whenever Joe holds up his 
finger 1s disgusting This isa Cabmetof sheep 

Proteus Well, give the flock a better lead 
if you can Have you anything else to pro- 
pose? 

BoANERGES I dont know that I have on the 
spur of the moment We should have had 
notice of this But I suppose the King must 
do as he thinks mght 

proteus Then the goat goes with the 
sheep, so thats all right č 
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Boaverces Who are you calling a goat? 

nicobar If you come to that, who are you 
calling sheep? i 

awanpi Steady there, children! steady! 
steady! [To the King] You have brought us 
all round, sir, as usual 

proteus There 1s nothing more to be said 

axanna That means another half hour at 
least 

BoaneRraEs Woman. thisis not the moment 
for your tomfooleries 

PROTEUS [umpressively] Billas tight, Amanda 
[He rises and becomes the conventional House of 
Commons orator] 

ANinesters compose themselves to listen mith 
grave attention, as tf tn church, but Lysistrata 
1s contemptuous and Amanda amused 

PROTEUS [continuing | Itis a solemn moment 
It is a moment in whch an old te 1s bemg 
broken I am not ashamed to confess that ıt 
1s a tie from which I have learned something 

MALE MINISTERS [murmur] Hear hear! Hear 
hear! 

PROTEUS. lor my own part—and I think I 
may speak for others here as well—it has 
been no mere political te, but a tie of 
sincere friendship 

Renewed murmurs of sympathy. Increasing 
emotion 

proteus We have had our disagreements 
—as which of us has not?—but they have 
been family quarrels 

crassus Thats all Nothing more 

proteus May I say lovers’ quarrels? 

PLINY [uping Ms eyes) You may, Joe You 
may 

PROTEUS My friends, we came here to a 
meeting We find, alas! that the meeting 1s 
to be a leavetaking [Crassus sniffs tearfully}. 
It is a sad leavetaking on our part, but a cor- 
dial one [Hear Hear from Phny] We are 
cast down, but not discouraged Looking 
back to the past with regret, we can shill look 
forward to the future with hope That future 
has its dangers and its difficulties It will bring 
us new problems, and ıt will bring us face to 
face with a new kg But the new problems 
and the new king will not make us forget our 
old counsellor, monarch, and—he will allow 
me to say—comrade [Hear Hears ad ibitum] 
I know my words will find an echo n all your 
hearts when I conclude by saying that what- 
soever king shall reign— 

‘stand Youll be the Vicar of Bray, Joe. 

Uproar Proteus flings himself into his char 
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indignantly 
Batpus Shame! 
Nicopar. Shut up, you b— 
PLINY A joke’s a joke, but really— 
crassus. Too bad, Amanda! Behave your- 
self 
LYSISTR\TA She has a perfect nght to 
speak You are a parcel of sentimental fools. 
BOANERGES [risizg] Silence Order. 
AMANDA. Sorry 
BOANERGES. So you ought to be Where’s 
your manners? Where’s your education? 
King Magnus. we part; but we part as strong 
men part as friends The Prime Mimster 
has correctly represented the sentiments of 
all the men present I call on them to express 
those sentiments ın the good old Enghsh 
fashion. [Singing ın stentorian tones] To-o-0-0- 
r-r-r 
MALE MINISTERS EACEPT PROTEUS [rising and 
singing] - 
— he’s a jolly good fel-low 
For he’s a jolly good fel-low- 
For he’s— 
manus [peremptorily] Stop Stop 
Sudden silence and misgwing They sit down 
Surtwely 
aanus I thank you with all my heart, but 
there isa misapprehension We are not taking 
leave of one another I have no mtention of 
withdrawing from an active part in pohtcs. 
PROTEUS What!! 
maa@nus You are looking on me, with an 
emotion which has deeply touched me, as a 
man with 2 pohtical past But I look on myself 
rather as a man with a political future I 
hae not yet told you my plans 
nicopir What plans? 
BALBUS À retired lang cant have plans and 
a future 
maanus Why not? I am looking forward 
to a most exciting and enjoyable time As I 
shall of course dissolve parliament, the fun 
wil begin with a general election 
BOANERGES [dismayed] But Ive only just 
been elected Do you mean that I shall have 
to stand two elections in one month? Have 
you thought of the expenses? 
macnus Surely your expenses will be paid 
by the State. 
BOANERGES. Paid by the State! Is that all 
you know about electioneering in England? 
PROTEUS You will get your whack out of 
the party funds, Bill; and if you cant find the 
extras you must put up with straight votes, 
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Go on, sir we want to hear about those plans 
of yours 
magnus Ny last act of royal authority will 
be to divest myself of all titles and digmities, 
so that I may step down at once ito the 
position of a commoner 
BOANERGES Step up, you mean The com- 
mon man is the supenior, not the inferior, of 
the titled man 
maanus That is why I am going to make 
myself a common man, Mr Boanerges 
puny Well, ıt does you honor 
cnassus Not all of us would be capable of 
a sacrifice hke that 
BOANERQES A fine gesture, sr A fine 
gesture I admit ıt 
PROTEUS [suspicious] And since when, pray, 
has your Mayesty taken to making gestures? 
Whats the game this tume? 
BOANERGES Shame! 
proteus Shut up, you gaby [7o the King] 
I say, whats the game? 
magnus There 1s no imposing on you, 
Prime Minister The game is, of course, that 
when I come back into politacs I shall be in 
a better position as a commoner than as a 
peer I shall seek a parhamentary seat 
PROTEUS You m the House of Commons! 
sacnus (bland?y] It 1s my intention to offer 
myself to the Royal Borough of Windsor as 
a candidate at the forthcoming General 
Election 
All the rest excepi Boanerges and the ladies 
rise mn consternation 
proteus This is treachery 
satus A dirty trick 
nicoparn The meanest on record 
PLINY He'll be at the top of the poll 
crassus There wont be any poll it will be 
a walk-over 
BALBUS Ths shews what all your fine 
manners and fmendly ways are worth 
nicopar Hypoeritel 
crassus Humbug! 
LYSIBTRATA I wish your Majesty every 
success 
amanpa Hear hear! Fair play, boys Why 
shouldnt he go mto Parhament with us? 
BoaNERGES Well said! well said! Why not? 
THE OTHER MALE MINISTERS Ya-a-a-ah! 
[They set down in utter disgust} 
proteus [very sullen} And when you are in 
Parliament, what then? 
maanus There are several possibilities I 
shall naturally endeavor to form a party My 
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son King Robert will have to call on some 
Party leader who can depend on the support 
of the House of Commons to form a Govern- 
ment, He may call on you He may even call 
on me 

AMANDA [breaks the glum silence by whistling 
a bar or iwo of the National Anthem}!! 

maanus Whatever happens, xt will be a 
great rehef to us to be able to speak out 
quite frankly about oneanother in public 
You have never been able to tell the British 
people what you really think of me no real 
criticism of the King ıs possible I have 
never been able to speak my mnd as to your 
Various capacities and characters All that 
reserve, that tedious affectation, that un- 
wholesome concealment will end I hope you 
look forward to our new footing as pleasur- 
ably as I do 

Lysistrata I am delighted, sir You will 
fight Breshages for me “ 

AMANDA It will be awful fun 

BOANEROES Now, Mr Prime Muimister, we 
are waiting for you What have you to say 
about it? 

proteus [rising and speaking slowly, with is 
brows deeply knilted] Has your Majesty got 
that ultimatum on you? 

MAGNUS [produces tt from hes breast pocket 
and presents tt to hum}! 

proteus [with measured emphasis, after iear- 
ing ihe paper up into four pieces at tno deliberate 
strokes, and throning the pieces away) There 15 
not gong to be any abdication There 1s 
not going to be any general election There 
1s not going to be any ultimatum We go 
on as before The crisis 13 a washout [To the 
King, sith deadly concentration} I will never 
forgive you for this You stole your ace of 
trumps from the hand I played this morn- 
ing [He takes his hat from the balustrade and 
goes away through the park] 

BOANERGES [risizg}] That was a very deplor- 
able exhibition of temper on the part of the 
Prime Mamster, sir It was not the gesture 
of a Strong Man I will remonstrate with 
him You may depend on me [He takes dis 
hatand follows Proteus in a serious and dignified 
manner] 

NICOBAR [rising] Well, I shall not say what 
I think. [He ts taking his hat when the King 
addresses lum} 

manus So I have not upset the apple cart 
after all, Mr Nicobar 

NICOBAR You can upset 1t as soon as you 
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hke for all I care I am going out of politics 
Politics is a mug’s game [He goes] 

crassus [rising reluctantly and taking hes hat] 
If Nick goes, I shall have to go too 

magnus Can you really tear yourself away 
from politics? 

crassus Only too glad to be well out of 
them, 1f Breakages will let me They shoved 
me into it, and I daresay theyll find another 
job for me. [He goes] 

PLINY [cheerful to the last as he, too, goes for 
has hat} Well, I am glad nothng’s happened 
You know, sir, nothing ever really does 
happen in the Cabinet. Never mind their bit 
of temper Theyll feed out of your hand to- 
morrow [He goes] 

BALBUS [after tahıng his hat] Now that theyre 
all gone I dont mind saying that 1f anything 
should ever happen to the throne, and your 
Majesty should become a President with a 
Cabinet to pick, you mught easily find a 
worse Home Secretary than me, with all my 
faults 

saanus I shall bearitin mind By the way, 
if you should happen to overtake the Prime 
Mimster, will you be so good as to remind 
him that we quite forgot to settle that httle 
affair of the proposal of America to annex 
the British Commonwealth 

BALBUS By the Lord, so we did! Well, thats 
a good one! Ha ha! Ha ha ha ha ha! [He 
goes out laughing heartily] 

saanus They dont take it in, Lizzie not 
one bit It 1s as if another planet were crash- 
ing into us The kingdom and the power and 
the glory will pass from us and leave us 
naked, face to face with our real selves at 
last 

LysisTRATA. So much the better, if by our 
real selves you mean the old Enghsh stock 
that was unlike any other Nowadays men 
all over the world are as much alke as hotel 
dinners It’s no use pretending that the 
America of George Washington 1s gomg to 
swallow up the England of Queen Anne 
The America of George Washington 1s as 
dead as Queen Anne What they call an 
<American 1s only a wop pretending to be a 
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Pilgrim Father He 1s no more Uncle Jona- 
than than you are John Bull 

magnus Yes we livein a world of wops, all 
melting into one another; and when all the 
frontiers are down London may be outyoted 
by Tennessee, and all the other places where 
we still madly teach our children the menta- 
lity of an eighteenth century village school 

Lysistrata Never fear, sir It is not the 
most ignorant national crowd that will come 
out on top, but the best power station, for 
you cant do without power stations, and you 
cant run them on patriotic songs and hatred 
of the foreigner, and guff and bugaboo, 
though you can run nationahsm on nothing 
else But I am heartbroken at your not com- 
ing into the House with us to keep old Eng- 
land in front and lead a new Party against 
Breakages [tears come into her eyes} 

maanus [patting her consolingly on the bach] 
That would have been splendid, wouldnt :t? 
But I am too old fashioned This 1s a farce 
that younger men must fimsh 

AMANDA {taking her arm] Come home with 
me, dear, I will sing to you until you cant 
help laughing Come 

Lysistrata pockets her handkerchief, shakes 
the King’s hands wmpulstrely, and goes with 
Amanda The King plunges into deep thought 
Presently the Queen comes back 

THE QUEEN Now Magnus it’s time to dress 
for dinner 

maGvus [much desturbed|Oh,not now Ihave 
something very big to think about I dont want 
any dinner 

THE QUEEN [peremptorily| No dinner! Did 
anyone ever hear of such a thing! You know 
you will not sleep if you think after seven 
o’clock 

maGnus [vorrted] But really, Jemima— 

THE QUEEN [going to him and taking his arm] 
Now, now, now! dont be naughty. I mustnt 
be late for dinner Come on, hke a good httle 
boy 

The King, nith a grimace of hopeless tender- 
ness, allows himself to be led away. 


THE END 
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XXXII 
JITTA’S ATONEMENT 


BY SIEGFRIED TREBITSCH 
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Muttersohn, Der Tod und dic Liche, Gefihrhche Jahre, Spates Licht, Die Frau 
ohne Dienstag, Der Gehebte, Die Last des Blutes, ete ote 
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ACT I 

1920 The dranimg room ın a flat in Vienna 
it ts fashionably decoraied and elegantly fur- 
nished, but not homelike, as there are no books 
nor personal belongings nor household odds and 
ends lying about The iwo photogravure repro- 
duckons of pictures on ihe walls, symmetrically 
placed at equal distances from the door, are of 
the refinedly aphrodisiac character considered 
de rigueur n hotels But the place ts not quite 
like a hotel siting room, because there ts very 
little furniture only two seats, a couch, and a 
small table mih a glass flower-vase and a mirror 
on tt 

It ıs an oblong room, and from the pomi of 
view of anyone looking towards the corner the 
long wall on the right has wn the meddle of tt the 
door leading to the entrance hall, and the short 
mall on the left has an open door close to the 
corner through which a bed sith rose-coloured 
hangings w partly wseble In the same wall 
further forward from the same point of view ts 
the fireplace 

The couch ts wn the corner, parallel to the 
longer wall, not quite close against tt A comfort- 
able upholstered stool, really a char without a 
back, 13 at the foot of the couch This stool has a 
cushion on tt whch evidently belongs to the couch 
The other seat, a char mith arms, 1s almost in 
the middle of the room, but nearer to the fireplace 
than to the door The table stands near the corner 
of the fireplace 

It ts almost dark 

Mrs Billiter, an elderly housekeeper, has 
something of the same undomestcated air as the 
room Her kair, though not aggressively dyed, t8 
still rather younger than her face She ts well 
dressed, hike a hotel manageress She opens the 
door, letting in some electric hight from the hall 
She has a silver iray m her hands, mith a phon, 
two tumblers, and a bottle on tt She smiches on 
the light at the door, and crosses the room to the 
table, where she puts down the tray She looks 
round the room to see whether st 18 tidy She goes 


to the stool, takes the cushion from tt, and puts tt 
ın tts proper place on the couch 

Somebody rings at the outer door of the flat 
Mrs Billtter goes out to open tt 

A GIRL'S voice [the accent ts not that of a lady} 
Gentleman ordered these Suppose it’s all 
right, isnt 1t? ‘ 

MNS DILLITEN’s voice Yes Just bring them 
in, and put them in the vase for me, will you? 

Mrs Bilhier returns, followed by a girl from 
the florist’s shop, carrying a handsome present 
of flowers z 

MRS BILLITER (pointing to the vase] There 
I'll fetch some water 

She goes nto the bedroom and sniiches on the 
light there The roseate hangings of the bed ap- 
pear to great advantage, The flower girl, on her 
way to the vase, stops fascinated 

Alrs Billter returns nith a jug from the bed- 
room washstand a very pretty jug tn rose color 
and gold 

The flower girl puts the roses into the vase, 
and Mrs Billiter fills t wuh water 

Mrs Biller tahes the jug bach nio the bed- 
room, and the girl steals after her to the door and 
peeps enviously in 

Mrs Bilkter returns, putting out the bedroom 
hight as she does so, and finds the girl at the door 

THE FLOWER aint Just right for two, aint 
1t? 

NRS BILLITER [incensed] What do you mean, 
with your “Just nght for two”? 

THE FLOWER GIRL [ grinmng] Oh, it’s nothing 
tome But I know 

MRS BILLITER You know too much, you do 
Are they paid for? 

THE FLOWER aint Oh yes thats quite all 
night [She grins again, shemng no sign of 
gomg] 

MRS BILLITER f peremptorily]} Wel? What are 
you waiting for? And what are you grinmng 
at? 

THE FLOWER aint Aint the gentleman 
here? He promised to leave me something 
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MRS BIELLITER [impatiently groping in her 
purse and extracting a tip} Thats how they 
give themselves away, offering tips when 
they have no call to [She gives her some money] 
There! Now, out you go I’m busy 

THE FLOWER GIRL [sarcastic] Sorry, I’m sure 
Thanks awfully [She goes to the door, but stops 
on hearing the outer door opened by a latch-key 
from mthout}. Oh, here 1s the gentleman 

The gentleman enters. The girl ogles hun He 
recognizes her, and makes a gesture towards his 
pocket. 

MRS BILLITER [very decisively] Thats all 
right, sir she’s had what you promised [To 
the girl, sternly] Good evening to you [She sails 
to the door so formidably that the girl, after an 
ineffectual grimace, has to go} 

The moment the gentleman 13 left alone he 
shews signs of severe physical suffering His 
ascent of the stairs has brought on an attach of 
angina pectoris He makes hts nay to the stool, 
and collapses on tt, struggling nith the paroxysm. 
Mrs Billıter returns. 

MRS BILLITER [running fo him] Oh dear, oh 
dear, has 1t come on agam, sir? 

THE GENTLEMAN [a Litle better] It’s all right 
now, Mrs Biliter I took the stairs too fast 
T rush at them without thinking [He mses, 

-and iries to take off his overcoat She helps him] 
Thank you, Mrs Bilhter I—I—I— [gasping] 
Just a moment. Whew! [ds the coat comes off 
he plunges to the armchatr, and sinks into ti) 

ams BILuITER How often have I begged 
you never to walk upstairs but always to 
take the hft? And now see the state you are 
inf 

THE GENTLEMAN. Dont look at me it will 
only distress you Angina pectoris 1s a hor- 
rible thung, but it passes off soon You can 
do nothing, thank you 

MRS BILLITER [taking his hat and coat out into 
the vestibule] Dear! dear! dear! 

Rather dazed by the attack, he sits up, straight- 
ening his collar and coat rather trresolutely, and 
looking very carenorn indeed He ts nell dressed, 
on the verge of fifly, going grey, very distin- 
gushed tn appearance and kindly in manner 

MRS BILLITER {returning} Why will you never 
take the bft, sir? It isnt as if anyone in this 
house knew you And for that matter you 
meet people on the stairs as well as in the 
hft. 


THE GENTLEMAN I know; but I musint let 
the hftmen see me commng here too often 
People talk, even when they have to hve by 
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holding their tongues 

MRS BILLITER [reproachfully] Oh, sır’ 

THE GENTLEMAN [quickly saving the situation] 
Except you, Mrs Bilhter. You are an excep- 
tion to all the rules 

MRS BILLITER It’s you who are the excep- 
tion, sir I wish all the other gentlemen that 
keep rooms here on the quet to enjoy them- 
selves were hke you There are people and 
people ın this world, and I know z2 gentle- 
man when I see him And I feel sure your 
lady 1s a real lady, and always the same lady, 
though of course I take care never to see her 

THE GENTLEMAN. Thats very kind of you, 
Mrs Buliter. [He reses to go to the table} 

MRS BILLITER [slopping him] Now do sit 
quet amoment,sir What was it you wanted? 

THE GENTLEMAN A mouthful of soda water 

MRS BILLITER There. I'll get it for you Sit 
down [He does so She goes to the table and jills 
a glass from the siphon] If you would only let 
me put a drop of brandy ın it? 

THE GENTLEMAN [shaking his head decisively] 
It would probably kill me I know. I am a 
doctor [He takes the glass from her} Thank 
you. [He drinks] 

MRS BILLITER. You are not right yet I can 
see 1t ın your face 

THE GENTLEMAN [hands her bach the glass a 
litle abruptly, and pulls hunself together)!" 

MRS BILLITER There! I shouldnt have said 
that. [She replaces the glass on the table, 
snubbed] = 

THE GENTLEMAN Not at al I know how 
an{ous you are about me, and how kindly 
you mean it But [am all nght now; and I~ 
I— [he takes out his watch and looks at it] { am 
expecting somebody 

MRS BILLITER (faking the hint] Yes, sr I’m 
going [Ske crosses the room to the door, but 
turns for a moment appealingly before going out} 
But you will take the hft next hme, sir, wont 
you? If anything were to happen to you— 
not that I think anything hke that, of course, 
but— 

THE GENTLEMAN Of course not, Mrs Bulhter. 
Still—fhe shrugs his shoulders}! 

MRS BILLITER Yes, sir. And then what 
could I do but send for the police? 

THE GENTLEMAN. Quite so, quite so If [ 
come again I will take the lft I pronuse. 

MRS BILLITER Thank you, sir. Thank you 
kindly [Ske goes cut, closing the door tery 
softly behind her] 

The gentleman, left alone, rises and goes to 
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the table, where he takes up the nurror and looks 
at hus wrinkles and dus blanching har He shakes 
his head and puts the mirror “down Then he 
takes out a cigaret, puts it between ius lips, takes 
out a match, and 1s about to strike ut when the bell 
rings twice Eis face lights up, he throws the 
match and the cigaret nto the fire, and gocs out 
eagerly to admit the wsitor, leaving the door of 
the room open Immediately afterwards a verled 
lady hurries wn like a hunted creature [He follows 
her, shuts the door, and comes to her im the 
muddle of the room They embrace 

TUE GENTLEMAN [affectronately] Why do you 
always look as if you were running away, and 
had just stumbled into my arms by chance? 

THE LADY I always feel as if my husband 
were lying in wait for me at the nevt turn 

THE GENTLEMAN Well, suppose he were! 
You are not afraid of poor Alfred, are you? 
At home you are a perfect tyrant to him 

nirra I should have no courage if he 
caught me Besides, if we are found out there 
will be an end of everything 

BRUNO I almost wish we were found out 

srra Why? 

sruno It would force us to stand by one 
another, and come out openly before all the 
world with our love 

JITTA [embracing him impulsively] Shall we? 

BRUNO There 1s my wife Always my wife 

JITTA [recoiling from him impatiently, and 
throwing her cloak on the couch] Oh yes Agnes 
Always Agnes, Agnes, Agnes 

BRUNO She has done nothing to deserve 
our betrayal of her she has sacrificed her hfe 
to me I cant face what she would suffer 

sirra Has she sacrificed more for you than 
you for her? It 1s not the thought of Agnes 
that holds me back But the scandal would 
run you [She takes off her hat, and puts it on 
the table] 

BRUNO [muth sudden energy] I want to be 
rumed Oh, the hfe of a University professor 
Eis respectabihty lulls his mind His wife's 
respectability kills her soul They both be- 
come mere shells of ther former selves 
gomg through hfe in grooves, on rails hke 
tramears, envying the tinkers and gipsies 
If it were not for Agnes I should commit 
some disgraceful offence to free myself 

stra I am afraid disgrace would not mend 
matters I could not bear yours 

BRUNO Nor I yours We are in the net 

srtta Not here, Bruno We have broken 
through the net into our dreamland. [Now 
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that her hat and veil are off Jitla ıs revealed as 
one of those attractively refined women whose 
wistfully sensitive unsniling mouths and tragic 
eyes not only make tmagimatiwe men fancy un- 
fathomable depths m ther natures, and some- 
dung undefinably sad and splendid in their 
destintes, but actually force this conception on 
the nomen themselves, however commonplace 
their characters and circumstances may be Jitta 
1s nothing more extraordinary than the nife of 
a college don, and has done nothing more heroic 
than fall ın love nith another and more poetic 
don (also married), but to her lover and herself 
her hfe ts as dignified and beautiful as her face, 
and their relatons as nobly tragic as her eyes 

So, as ne are all a little like that, let us share 
their dream for a moment whilst she continues, 
siling donn beside lam] You must brush of 
the bits of the broken net [Tracing on his 
brow] There is a thread of ıt here, and here, 
and straight down here [She kisses kis brow) 

No they are not gone yet 

Bruno Itis not the net I can leave that 
behind when I come here into the dreamland. 
These last few months have been wonderful 
But they have been termble 

sirta Yes wonderful and ternble But 
they have been real, real. Life in the net 1s 
never real it 1s all acting 

Bruno That is true But there ıs some- 
thing still more real than the dream 

sırra What 1s that? 

BRUNO The awakening 

sirra For me there will be no awakening 

pruNOo There is always the tap at the door 
in the morning The tap with bony knuckles 
The caller 

ITTA Death! Oh, why will you always 
harp on that? Death 1s nothing Life with 
love 1s everything Thmk, Bruno We are 
here alone There is nothing between us and 
happmess except the courage to grasp it 
Can you never be happy? 

BRUNO Can any mortal be happy? 

JITTA [suddenly prosaic and ımpalieni) Yes 
Alfred can A glass of wine and a cigar can 
make Alfred happy A vote of thanks can 
make Alfred happy A cheque for £25 can 
make him happy But I cannot make you 
happy 

BRUNO Dearest love you can, you do 
make me inexpressibly happy So happy, 
that every tame you go away from me, and 
I stand hstemng to your footsteps dying 
away in the distance-—-I always hsten to 
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them to catch the last sound of you—I am 
stabbed with a fear that I have held you in 
my arms for the last time. But when ve have 
been parted for days, and I am here waiting 
for you and thinking the moments endless 
until you come, and at last I hear your ring, 
I suddenly become like a freshman just up 
from school [She laughs, smoothing his grey 
har}. Yes I know, but grey as Iam, I am 
still a hobbledehoy, just a student waiting 
for his girl at the corner of the street where 
her shop 1s 

JITTA [moved] And do you think it is any 
different with me? All day I long to be with 
you, to say a thousand things to you! And 
when at last— [she fineshes the sentence by a 
caress]! When you are away from me, I plod 
through my housework, and just count the 
days until—untl this [she again presses hun 
in her arms, and draws him donn beside her on 
the couch} 

BRUXO If only I were young! Then I could 
ceally begm a new life with you instead of 
merely thinking and dreaming about it 

gimta J hke it better as itis I dont want 
to see you every day and become a common- 
place with you, Bruno. 

BRUNO But are you content with these 
heartbreaking stolen hours? I'd risk you 
beconung a commonplace I want you to be 
a commonplace for me, but I daresay I 
should bore you 

mitta [sighing bhssfully| The happiness of 
these stolen hours 1s so dehcious that ıt 
makes up to me for everything J have to 
endure between mes And who knows what 
would happen if I were to break up your 
home and shatter your career? Are you sure 
we should not be too tired out, too broken 
by the effort, to enjoy our rest? One has to 
be young to do such things, Bruno young 
enough to be able to forget. 

BRUXO [sadly] You are right Our love looks 
well only by candlehght It wont stand day- 
hght 

sir [refusing to be discouraged) Dayhght 
1s for your w ork, for your great book that 1s 
to be the crown of your career But here in 
the candlehght you belong to me, and to 
me only, 

BRUNO [guckly} Oh, not here alone Da 
you think that my wife and my daughter put 
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myself— 

JTTA [softly] You mustnt do that I am 
not unhappy, Bruno. I was at first I hardly 
dared go home and face Alfred's inquisitive 
eyes But he saw nothing his self-conceit 1s 
impenetrable His cheerful gnn Milled my 
conscience I hold up my head now every-. 
where I am proud of belonging to you. 
When one is really happy, one 1s ruthless 
and shameless 

BRUMO Jitta. do you know that you be- 
longed to me before we ever saw one another? 

sitra Yes We were destined— 

BRUNO I dont mean that I mean that we 
actually belonged to one another physic- 
ally I mean that my daughter—born before 
we hnew one another—is your daughter 

gitra Edith! What do you mean, Bruno? 
You have the strangest fancies 

BRUNO This is not a faney, Jitta It is a 
hard scientific fact: I worked out its theoretic 
possibilty before Edith was born—before I 
ever set eyes on you It strikes me dumb 
with wonder when I think how it has worked 
out between us The daughter of my wife, 
my child and hers, not yours, resembles you, 
aye, loves you more than she loves her own 
mother, though she may not know it 

srrri [thoughtfully] Strange And [I love 
your Edith as only a childless woman can 
love the child of the man she has mterested 
and saved I am not clever enough to share 
the rest of your science with you, but this I 
believe and accept But how can such a 
muracle come about? 

BRUNO {mystcally] Men do not yet reahze 
that no prophetic aspiration of theirs can 
fall utterly without frut if its roots he deep 
enough in their innermost conviction 

stra Bruno that must be nght Its an 
mnspirahon It takes hold of my heart with 
both hands You really are great 

BRUNO Not at all. itis not new. everybody 
knows it nowadays in the rough But it has 
never been worked out scientifically far 
enough to explain this miracle of Edith and 
you Well, I am working it out, and there s 
somebody else working at it with me 

stra [ jealous} Somebody else’ 

BRUXO You would never guess who 

srrri Ido nat want to guess. I do not care. 

bruno. Think of the most hardened matari- 


you quite out of my head when Iam athome?.: alist you know: the very last man you could 


They never do you are everywhere But 
what must ıt be for you? I often reproach 


magne lending himself to such z mystical 
speculation! 
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JNITTA [relieved] Oh, a man! The most hope- 
less materialist I know 1g my husband; and 
I do not want to be reminded of him just 
now 

BRUNO But it ıs your husband I mean I 
have converted him 

sırra Oh, impossible He would never 
beheve a thing hke that Dont let Alfred 
deceive you, Bruno He is only playing with 
your belief because he feels sure of discover- 
ing some grossly material explanation of st, 
and making you ridiculous He does not 
beheve it as you bekeve ıt 

pruno (drightly] I do not say he does I do 
not say he can Alfred ıs clever, but he is not 
me—or rather, not us two two in one 

nrra, Daring! 

pruno All the same, he is burnmg with 
ambition to have his name connected with 
a new departure mm science. As he has failed 
to do it in physics he 1s wiling to do 1t in 
psychology rather than not do 1t at all 

JITTA [scornfully] At your expense? 

BRUNO Not altogether, dearest He really 
has given me some quite handy curve dia- 
grams for my lectures He knows everything 
what he lacks 1s a sense of the significance 
of what he knows I am really sorry for him, 
and should hke to help hım 

simta You can help hm without letting 
him rob you of your ideas 

BRUNO It is not he who 1s robbing me of 
my ideas 1t 13 I who am robbing him of his 
wife, and the less he 1s conscious of his loss 
the meaner thief am I I feel that through 
and through [He kisses her hand passionately] 
I have taken a pniceless treasure from him 
I must make amends somehow I must pay 
my debt That sense of obhgation 1s in my 
very bones 

srra [looking hard at him) Why have I 
never felt this sense of obligation to your 
wife? Have I no conscience? or have you too 
much? 

BRUNO It1s not the same, You do not feel 
that you have taken anything from Agnes 
you feel that she has taken something from 
you 

sirta I know that I have a divine right 
to you And I know that she has not 

sruno There are other nghts beside 
divine nghts If I had never come into your 
hfe, you would perhaps have come to some 
sort of understanding with Alfred, and he 
would have found some sort of happiness m 
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possessing you 

sitta He has all the happiness he 1s 
capable of 

Bruno We have no right to say so I have 
taken you from hım 

Tra You have not taken me from him 
I belonged to myself and I gave you myself 

BRUNO, I have betrayed his trust 

JTTA As I have betrayed your wife's trust 

Bruno That is quite different Your re- 
lations with Agnes are mere society relations, 
conventional and superficial But I am your 
husband’s comrade wewere chums at school 
we were at college together we are pro- 
fessionalcolleagues Heknows me mtmately, 
and if he were not such a confoundedly bad 
psychologist he would know that Nature 
meant you to be my wife Itis a stroke of luck 
for us that he knows nothing—if mdeed ıt 13 
only luch, and not Ins subconscious know- 
ledge that he must not let lumself know 
Yes he not only does not know he will not 
know’ he rcfuses to hnow And that refusal, 
because 3t 1s unconscious, binds my sense of 
honor as if he spared us knowingly 

sitta [changing her tone, and trying to soothe 
and coax fim) Daring you are tormenting 
yourself for nothing Let me see whether 
I can cure you of all these scruples and 
fancies They sre only spooks [She draws 
him towards the bedroom] Come 

Bruno No, not yet [Ile gets away from her 
by standing up She shrinks a kiile, rounded] 
I am telling you this once for all, so that I 
may never have to speak of ıt again God 
knows ıt 18 not to mvolve you mn my struggles 
with myself, nor to whitewash myself, that 
I am spending our priceless moments like 
this I am as impatient as you are I long for 
you beyond all expression But there 18 
somethmg you must do for me Somethng 
you can understand only when you know the 
nights of it 

arta [repelled and anxious] But what 1s 1t? 

Bruno [pulling himself together] I want to 
speak to you about my book I have some- 
thing very mportant to say to you about it 

nirta [a litle disappointed] Bruno cant that 
wait a httle? You know how I value your 
work; but we have so httle time left this 
evening— + 

DRUNO [resolutely] It 1s yust because I have 
so httle time left that I dare not put this off 
any longer You know the value of my book 
Well, you must take charge of 1t. 
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girta You need not trouble about that, 
Bruno‘ ıt will make your name famous with- 
out my help 

Bruno [looking hard at her, and forcing the 
emphasis of kes words to the utmost] Not my 
name Hus name 

mitra God of Heaven! whose name? 

BRUNO Your husband's 

ITTA [springing up} Alfred's! 

BRUNO Listen to me. The book 1s finshed 
the typed copy will be found in my desk 
And the title-page reads ‘Fetters of the 
Feminine Psyche, by Professor Alfred Lenk- 
heim.” 

uitra. Bruno! You are mad, 

BRUNO I burnt the omgmal manuscript 
yesterday there 1s not a word of it m my 
handwriting left to prove that I am the 
author They will find a book by your hus- 
band among my things that 1s all [She is 
about to protest] Promse me that you will 
leave this secret buried in my grave 

grrta [beside herself] But why? Why? Why? 

BRUNO [seming her hands, but now pleading 
hike a lover} It is my deepest wish It 1s my 
most urgent prayer to you, Jitta 

JITTA [gasping] You ask me to do that! to 
promise you this unheard-of thing! This 
man who has no soul, who has been guilty 
of everything to me that a man can be guilty 
of to a woman except the infidelity that I 
would welcome with delight to excuse my 
own (he 1s not man enough for that) the 
frut of your hfe’s work 1s to drop mto his 
mouth! And I am to be your accomplice in 
such a crme! No I cannot Never 

BRUNO (soothing her] I know how hard 1t 1s 
for you, daring Thats why I have not been 
able to bring myself to tell you until today 
But I know you will not fail me. 

sitta Dont say that, Bruno, as if it settled 
everything. I cannot act lke a madwoman. 
Give me a reason. 

BRUNO I will Listen A book by a dead 
man is an orphan Orphans sometimes die 
when they are notadopted Mendel’s master- 
piece lay dead for thirty-five years while the 
fame of the hving Darwin spread over the 
world If Alfred adopts my orphan it will not 
perish, for Alfred’s wife will adopt it too. 

gimta_ Oh, Bruno, Bruno, how can you? 
That 1s so clever, so damnably clever. Has it 
come to mere cleverness between us? 

BRUNO I ashed for a promise You asked 
for 1 reason. 
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gitt:. But I am thmkimg of your fame— 

BRUNO [snapping kis fingers] Psha! That for 
my fame! What does 1t matter from whose 
hands the new generation will take the torch 
to carry on the great race of science? The 
truth will be as true with Alfred’s name 
tacked on to 1t as Bruno’s. 

itt. [smpatiently] Oh yes, yes I know all 
that It sounds hke a sentence from your 
annual address to your students It’s not 
true, Bruno I feelit It ıs not human There 
1s something else at the back of your mind 

Bruno. No—except this When I finally- 
and irrevocably sealed my resolution yester- 
day by burning the manuscript, there came 
to me a moment of extraordinary exaltation 
in which I saw this sacrifice as my atonement 
to Alfred It is the price at which I buy his 
wife from him; and now at last I can take my 
happiness with both hands, free ın my con- 
science, right ın my heart, m all honor as 
well as in all affection to the very end [He 
clasps her to his breast) 

sirra [still wondering at lum] You throw the 
greatest achievement of your hfe to hım like 
a bone to a dog; and then feel you have made 
us two one [Breaking away from him] No, no, 
Bruno you are asking too much. You know 
that I love you as my man, without a thought 
of your greatness and your work, but all the 
same your work your greatness, are a part 
of you, and I love every bit of you, your body, 
your soul, your reputation, your work, every- 
thing that would not exist if you did not 
exist All that is my treasure and my pride 
When you take a handful of 1t and throw it 
into the mud, you make me so much the 
poorer Have you thought of that? 

BRUNO. When two people stand to one 
another as we stand, the children born from 
their intercourse are not always children of 
flesh and blood, but inspirations, mtuitions, 
convictions that they cannot discard without 
unfaithfulness This 1s such an inspiration 
Wiull you be unfaithful to it? 

sitra Bruno you want to play at Provi- 
dence Alfred is far too conceited to Iet any- 
one play Providence to him If he refuses, 
what then? 

BRUNO He will not refuse I bave thought 
all that out Why should he refuse to father 
a book which he already regards as half Ins 
own? He believes that I could never have 
written it without lum And you know how 
ambitious he is. I can depend on Alfred 
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absolutely Can I depend on you? 

sirta [half beaten} Who knows? I cannot 
depend on myself ‘This sacrifice 1s no child 
born of our intercourse, Bruno you may be 
its father, but Iam notits mother I shall be 
its stepmother, and I shall hate it as no step- 
mother ever hated before But the book 15 
yours, and I have no nghts over it it must 
take the course you desire, I cannot go fur- 
ther than that When you ask me to bind 
myself by a solemn vow, I— [shuddering] no, 
no itisinhuman amockery, an mpossibihty 

BRUNO I know I am putting your love to 
the cruellest test, but oh, Jitta, Jitta, do not 
fal me 

nTra So be at [He snatches her hands and 
kisses them] I promise you that sf I survive 
the day that takes you from me, I will hide 
the truth as you demand, and tahe all the 
ghastly consequences just as you are mad 
enough to mean them Are you satisfied 
now? 

BRUNO [clasping her convulsively to him and 
hardly able to speak} 1—I—thanhs, thanks 
My love 

NITTA [eztricating herself quickly from his 
embrace} But if God wishes to be good to me 
he will never let me hve to keep my promise 

BRUNO I could not have paned you bhe 
this if I had the smallest doubt that I shall 
go first and go soon 

Jmtra Dont say that Oh, do let us forget 
Death for one moment. 

Bruno Death is nothing if I could be sure 
that I should die tomght I should be un- 
speakably glad, for I should not have to 
stnke you the bitterest blow ofall 

arra Bruno! Another blow! 

BRUNO Yes, another My strength 13 gomg 
from me, and I need 1t all to force myself not 
to play the coward 

sirta How? 

sruNo By leaving you today without 
darmg to tell you that I do not mtend to 
meet you again 

sirta [struck to the heart] Not meet me again! 
Leave mel 

BRUNO [mith deliberate emphasis} This must 
be the last time [Rising, mth a sudden fanci- 
Sul recklessness} Come let it be the best Let 
xt be so full of happmess that we can say 
“It is enough farewell ”’ 

srrra. You are gong to give me up! You 
can bring yourself to do that! 

BRUNO Nonsense! I shall never give you 
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up. But ıt would be a erime to let you meet 
me here again at such a risk 

Jirra How is the rsh greater now than 
it has always been? 

Bruno It was only a risk of being caught 
here with alive man That was nothing only 
a secret that three can keep What about 
the risk of being found with a dead one? 

sirta [about to shriek}! 

Bruno [covering her mouth mith hus hand} 
Hush—sh! (She looks affrightedly at him he 
looks gravely and significantly at her) Itis all 
up with me, dearest I could not stop work- 
mg, and my heart— 

sirra [with agonizing anztety} Is 1t worse? 

BRUNO [nith a ghost of a laugh) Worse! It 
has gone all to pieces I had no right to Iet 
you come this evening I have put off telling 
you too long, but when I chmbed those 
ternble stairs just now, I knew You would 
have to give your name to the police Our 
relations would be shouted through the 
streets and posted on the newspaper bills 
if you were found here with a—with a [he 
cannot say 1t, and indicates, by a gesture, the 

figure of a dead man lying on the floor] 

strta [flinching at the unage, but steadfast in 
her thought} Have no fear, Bruno Why did 
you not tell me sooner what was troubhng 
you? I could have reheved your mind I have 
known all along that you were M, and my 
only fear was that that [she repeats his gesture] 
might happen when you were alone mstead 
of in my arms Does that sound as if I cared 
what would become of me without you? 

Bruno But I care, dearest Thats why I 
am resolved on our parting before this crazy 
tired old cloch [e taps his left breast] runs 
down and stops ticking for good and all. 

sırra Never There is only one thing that 
can part me from you, and that 1s not the 
stopping of the clock, but of your love for 
me No other danger eusts for me, and no 
forethought of ours can protect us against 
that af ıt comes [Abandoning herself to her 
passion] All the more reason why we must 
make the most of our love whule it 1s within 
our reach I love you I love you we are alive, 
not dead you are hving with my hfe as well 
as your own your blood surges to mis with 
mine you cannot die while I hold you fast 
All the rest 1s an uneasy dream that means 
nothing this is love, and love is hfe made 
irresishible 

BRUNO [carried away] Life yes ths ıs hfe, 
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and tlis {e kisses her eyes], and this [he kisses 
her hps] What a fool I was with my iron 
resolutions! one throb of your breast, one 
touch of your lps; and where are they? 
Nothing matters but Jitta, Jitta, Jitta [he 
lasses her again and again] I am neither weak 
nor afraid now, and I promise you to lve a 
hundred years 

uitra All the unhappimesses are forgotten: 
they never existed [Ske turns hem round and 
drans hum tonards the bedroom| Come 

BRUNO [beside himself] You trust me, and 
I must betray you. You thought me a young 
man; and I let you think so But you shall 
not be deceived You have made me as young 
as I seemed to you [He serses her round the 
hips, and lifts her up exultantly] 

stra [terrified] Oh God, no take care, 
Bruno take care 

BRUNO [selfing her donn gaily} Bah! Do I 
love you? 

sitra Yes, yes You love me I love you 
Come 

BRUNO [pushing her towards the bedroom door] 
Quick, quick 

irr [running tnto the bedroom] Yes, yes, yes 

BRUNO [uth a grim change of countenance} 
Poor Jitta! That hft broke the mamspring 
{He staggers against the door frame, clutches 
at the wall to save himself, strikes the electric 
light out by chance, reels bach. into the middle of 
the room, and drops dead} 

JITTA [running :n she has begun to undress] 
What ıs the matter? Where are you? [Ske 
stumbles against the body} Oh God! [She 
sniiches on the light] Bruno [She rushes to hum 
and kneels by lum). Bruno speak to me if you 
can. 1s 1t your heart again? What can I do 
for you? Shall I try to hft you? 

She tries to raise ham by hus shoulders, but 
they are too heavy She puts her hands round hus 
neck and pulls :t up from the floor, but the back 
of his head remains hanging and his gaw drops 
With a gasp of horror she replaces the head and 
closes the open mouth Then she scrambles to her 
feet and runs to the other door, calling breath- 
lessly and vorcelessly Mrs Bulter, Mrs Bilhter. 
She opens the door, and regaining her voice, cries 
Mrs— She checks herself, suddenly remembering 
the consequences to herself of being found mith 
the body She closes ihe door quickly and norse- 
lessly. She tries to thank, her strained senses 
Shering in her eyes. Her fingers clutch for a 
moment at her half-naked breast as she thinks 
of her disordered appearance She dashes into 
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the bedroom, and reappears almost unmediately 
with ker blouse on, arranging 1t with nervous 
hands. She puts on her hat and mautle anyhow 
ds she turns to rush to the door the hat falls off 
With a litle cry of misery she takes the hat-pins 
from the hat and pins ut properly to ker har, 
then she looks at herself in the mirror and shakes 
her mantle straight She turns, and ts huri ying to 
the door when she finds the body in her nay d 
flush of remorse comes over her She turns im- 
pulswwely to the vase, takes outa handful of roses, 
and ts stooping to lay them on his breast nhen 
she realizes that a man who drops dead cannot 
scatter flowers on himself She shakes her head 
and puts the roses bach, puts her hands dis- 
tractedly to her head in an anguish of perplexity, 
Jeeling that she must not leave him without some 
ceremony of love There ts only one thing that 
comes into her mand that mill not compromise her 
She goes to hım, and cannot touch hum or hiss 
Jum, but she makes the sign of the cross over 
him, kisses her hand, crosses herself, and hurries 


out, closing the door very softly behind her 


ACT II 


d neek has elapsed Bruno 1s burted, and lis 
death from natural causes duly cerizfied Jitta 
has taken refuge in an illness, and ıs heeping her 
bed Her husband, Professor Alfred Lenkheim, 
ts siting in lus study after lunch nith young Dr 
Fessler, who is engaged to Bruno's daughter 
Edith Alfred lacks the distinction and heroic 
touch of Bruno, but prosac as he certatnly ts, 
he ts saved from being common, tf not from beng 
a little come, by the stamp put upon hım as a 
man of learning by his unversity training and 
hus professorial Chair Hts age ts betneen forty 
and fifty Fessler is gust an ordinary nice-looking 
young doctor 

The room has two doors; one, tn the middle of 
the wall bekind the two men, opening on the 
corridor, the other, on the: left, leading to az 
inner room The window faces the inner door 
from the opposite side, and there ıs a mindonw- 
seat before it it nght angles to this mindonw- 
seat, further up the room, ts a sofa There ure 
two tables one a writing-table on the side near 
the indor, at wuch the professor is siling, and 
the other a round table on the side near the inner 
door. There ts @ chair at ii nith us back to the 
wall tn which the entrance door ts, and another, 
m ihich Dr Fessler is siting, between tt and 
the writing-table The malls are crowded sith 
book-shelves, and the rruing-table ts Feaped 
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with examination papers and manuscripts 

LENKHEIM Whats the matter? Going asleep 
at your age! You were not called up last 

might, were you? , 

FEssLER No But, by Jimmuiny, Lenkheim, 
I have gone through a lot this last week 

LENKHEIN How? 

FESSLER Just consider Imagine having to 
console Bruno’s widow when I’m engaged to 
his daughter! 

LenkueIM Why not? 

rrsaten Because theyre at daggers drawn 
Every word that soothes old Agnes 1s an 
outrage to Edith 

LenkHEIM Why? Whats wrong between 
them? 

FESsLER Oh, Mrs Haldenstedt is old- 
fashioned She keeps up the convention that 
because Edith 1s a young unmarried woman 
she cant possıbly understand about her 
father’s death, and Edith has to pretend to 
be in the dark. But of course she knows as 
well as you or I, and 1t maddens her to have 
to hold her tongue and be treated hke a child 
when all her feelings are boiling over about 1t 
She was very fond of her father 

LENKHEIMN [ knew the mother and daughter 
never got on very well together—jealousy, 
I suppose, as usual—but I thought this awful 
business would have brought them together 

FEssLER Not a bit It has set them more 
against one another than ever 

LENKHEIM I suppose theyve no notion 
who the woman was? 

FEssLER None She will never be found 
out unless she comes forward herself 

LENKHEIM She wont do that. Why should 
she give herself away? 

FESSLER Women do, sometimes, God 
knows why! But meanwhile, poor Mrs 
Haldenstedt 1s most frightfully cut up There 
she 13, distracted by all sorts of surmises and 
suspicions, not knowing what to think, asking 

herself every mmute whether he went on 
the loose and died in a vulgar street adven- 
ture, or whether there was somebody all 
along whom she never suspected, making 
her marnage a mockery We are all as much 
m the dark as she 13, for there never was a 
word against him he seemed the cotrectest, 
most domesticated of men. That 1s, unless 
you know anythmg You were so intimate 
with him, you know, 

LENKHEIM Was I really mtimate with him? 
Certamly we were fmends at college, and we 
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kept it up afterwards But he never told me 
much about himself 

FEssLen. He was not that sort of man But 
he trusted nobody in the world as he trusted 
you the widow is dead certain of that By 
the way, she asked me to prepare you for a 
visit she 1s going to pay you 

LenkuEIm Why should you prepare me? 

ressuen Well, she is going ta ask you to 
act as his scientific and literary executor 

LENKHELM [pleasantly surprised and suddenly 
self-conscious} Really! Of course I shall be 
dehghted I may tell you that m my own 
will I made hım my bterary executor Who 
would have thought that he would peg out 
first? 

FEsSLER But didnt you know that he wasill? 

LENKHEIM Oh, I knew about his heart and 
so forth But many a patent with heart 
disease hves to bury his doctor As a matter 
of fact his case was not a very serious one. 
Has heart would not have stood racing up 
two or three flights of stairs But does any 
man of his age race upstairs? A very strong 
emotion or excitement might have hulled him, 
but a settled married man with a wife and 
a grown-up daughter suffers more from too 
little excitement than from too much What 
emotions has a domesticated man of science 
to fear after forty? 

FessteR Then why did he die? 

LEVKHEIM Just so why did he die? He 
wouldnt have died if he had been leading 
the quet hfe we all gave him credit for 
What sort of hfe did he really lead? That 1s 
the question 

FESSLER Isnt 1t shocking that such a man 
should de under such—such—well, such 
shady circumstances? 

LENKHEIMM Shady! I should call them dis- 
graceful Yes, my dear boy, we must face it 
he came to a disgraceful end An operatic 
tenor, or even a hterary man, might be for- 
given for dying in an adventure of that kind. 
But & man of science! Unfortunate, to say 
the least most unfortunate 

FESSLER At all events, since 1t was hus luck 
to die in the dark, we are not called on to 
light the candle, are we? 

LENKHEIM We are not, but what about the 
police? And what about his wife? 

rEssLen They haynt the ghost of a clue 

LENKHEIMN It wont upset or delay your 
engagement, I hope. Not that I could blame 
you 1f you broke it off Stll— 
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ressten I break it off! Good gracious, no! 

LENKHEIM I’m glad of that Of course you 
must keep it up to Edith that there was 
nothing wrong 

FESSLER. But she wont have 1t that there 
was nothing wrong 

LENKHEM What! 

FESSLER You see, she adored her father 
She sees him with a halo round his head, and 
nothing that he could do would be wrong for 
her She has always felt that her mother 
could not hve up to him, and she 1s persuad- 
ing herself that this unknown woman was 
some wonderful person who made him as 
happy as she thinks he deserved to be 

LENKHEIM Thats funny Very funny Does 
she suspect anybody? 

FESSLER. I dont know I cant see through 
her; and the worst of 1t 1s, she can see through 
me. She will find out what I think 

LENKHEIM Which 1s? 

FessteR Well, just what you think And 
when she finds out what that 1s, heaven help 
me! 

LENKHEIM She wont find out All that a 
young gil sees in a death ıs the romance of 
ıt the vulgar realty does not eust for her 
What an eye-opener for us who know better! 
[Sententiously] And yet, whatever view we 
may take of the affair, we must admit that 
these moral problems are very difficult ın 
fact, insoluble Is there any man who can 
say that he has never been in a position in 
which sudden death would have been exw- 
tremely embarrassing? 

FEssLER I suppose not. [Naively] By the 
way, that reminds me that I forgot to ask 
how Mrs Lenkheim is 

LENKHEIM Oh, Jitta is getting over it She 
hopes to be able to get up for a couple of 
hours today Just in a dressing-gown, you 
know, to sit about a bit 

FESSLER Oh, good Well, I must be off to the 
hospital [He rises] Tell her I asked after her 

LENKHEIM [rising] I will. How soon do you 
think I may expect the Haldenstedts? 

FESSLER Any time now, I should think The 
old girl wont be easy until she has seen you. 

Lenkherm goes out for a moment through the 
inner door Jitta comes tn, languid, and dressed 
as Lenkheim has described. 

sitra Oh, so glad youve come, Doctor 
{She shakes hands with Fessler], Have you 
seen the Haldenstedts? I was so sorry not 
to be able to call on them I have been really 
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too ill I hope they hnow that 

FessLer [nth affectionate deference] They 
thoroughly understand that You must take 
the greatest care of yourself 

giTT\ You are not running away, are you? 

FESSLER I must I have tobe at the hospital; 
and J am late already 

sitta Come again soon, Doctor 

FESSLER I hope to find you quite well then, 
dear lady. 

He kisses her hand, and goes out When he has 
gone, Lenkhewm returns, full of excitement and 
curiosity 

LENKHEIN Jitta old Agnes ıs conung to see 
us Bruno has made me his hterary executor, 
That 1s what she 1s coming about. 

sirra Has she recovered enough to bear 
discussing it with you? 

LENKHEIM She must The world doesnt 
stand still when people die I wonder what 
we shall find in his papers! 

HITTA [going white) Has she found anything? 

LENKHEIMN Yes didnt I tell you? He has 
made me his scientific and hterary executor 

sirta I mean about—about— 

LENKHEIM About his death? Absolutely 
nothing: Fessler has just told me so 

JITTA [suiting down at the table, reassured} 
Poor Fessler! 

LENKHEIM [resuming his seat at his writing- 
table] Yes, poor chap he 1s rather in a fright 
about Edith 

sırra Why? 

LE\KHEIM He 1s afraid that her grief for 
her father will loll her feehng for hım, so 
youd better take Edith in hand you know 
how she clings to you Shes hke her father im 
that he clung to you 

JTTA, To me! 

LEVKHEIW Yes you know very well he did 
If I had died you would have been up before 
this, I expect. 

ntra Alfred. if you begin nagging I shall 
have to go back to bed 

LENKHEIM Who’s nagging® [Ske rises He 
Jumps up apprehensively| There now: for God’s 
sake dont make a scene about nothing All 
I meant was that if he ever told anything to 
anybody he would have told it to you [She 
sus dorn again). Jitta have you really no 
suspicion? 

sitta Of what? 

LENKHEIM. Who the woman was 

sitrt How could he tell anyone who she 
was? It would have been dishonorable to 
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betray her 

LENKHEIM Men do tell, all the same They 
dont tell the newspapers, but they tell other 
women G 

Jrrra I object to be classed with “other 
women ” 

LENKHEIM Oh well, it’s no use talking to 
you if you will be so touchy I didnt suggest 
that he told you you brought that in your- 
self All that was in my mind was that as you 
were so much m and out of his house you 
must have met her one time or another if 
she was the wife of any of his friends It 
usually is a frrend’s wife 

ITTA [mth affected lrstlessness} Is 1t? 

LevKHEIM Well, 1t stands to reason, doesnt 
it? Unless it’s a chance woman from the 
streets 

ITTA [wincaing] I suppose so 

LENEHEIM Dıd he never talk to you about 
love, or anything of that sort? 

sitta The last time we were at the theatre 
he discussed the play with me It was a play 
about love 

LENKHEIM Well, what else would a play be 
about? Thats no clue I wonder was she a 
patient of his? 

sırra Does it matter? Need we gossip 
about 1t? 

LENEHEIM [ampatiently| Dont be so superior 
I hhe gossip Everybody hkes gossip You 
hke xt yourself as well as anybody If she 
was a patient that would account for lus 
being so reserved about her 

arta Alfred you are unbearable I will 
go back to bed 

She rises and makes for the door, butts checked 
by the entrance of Agnes Haldenstedt and her 
daughter, both ın deep mourning Agnes carries a 
small dispatch ease She ıs not really much older 
than Jitta, but she has retired so completely from 
the competition of women tn attractiveness, and 
accepted so fully her lot as a good bourgeorse 
naith a home to keep and a family to manage on a 
slender income that she ıs set down as much older 
and less distinguished soctally Her sense of duty 
has kept her upright, and her uprightness has 
given her a certain authority, as af a person of 
some consequence She has been deeply wounded 
by the circumstances of her husband's death, and 
ts stiff and suspicious tn her manner. 

Her daughter ts young and ingenuous, with a 
strong character A passon of gref for her 
father has set her on fire mth pride and a sense 


of bang ready for any sacrafice 
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Lhe conversation which ensues ts solemn, 
arhfical, and constrained They condole with one 
another ın low tones and unnaturally bookish 
sentences Jitta has to draw the girl to her, and 
hiss her on the brow Alfred leads Mrs Halden- 
stedt to the sofa When she sits down, he sils on 
the rindow-seat near her Jitla leads Edith to 
the chatr she has just vacated, and goes to the 
sofa, where she seats herself on the nidow's left 

All these movements are ridiculous, yet the 
mourmng norn by the two visilors makes them 
seem, tf not natural, at least becoming 

LEVKHEIM [27 hollow tones} May I say again, 
dear Mrs Haldenstedt, how deeply I— 

JITTA [gushing] At last, dearest Mrs 
Haldenstedt, I am able to tell you what I 
felt when I lay helpless, unable to pay the 
last respects to our dear lost friend [ds she 
sits donn, she seizes the hands of Mrs Halden- 
sledt, giwing her no opportunity of refusing the 
attention] But in my sich room I was with 
you m sprit Indeed J have never been closer 
to you and poor Edith than m that moment 
when I had to ash my husband to tell you 
what it cost me to stay away 

Aanes {not at all disposed to allow Jilla so 
Prominent a share wn her grief, but conventionally 
resorling to her handkerchief) Thank you I’m 
sure it’s very kind of you 

LENKIIEIM (clearing his throat and sniffing] 
Under such a sudden blow, what can we say? 
We are all struck dumb We all share your 
gnef 

AGNES When people are sick, and we can 
sacrifice ourselves completely to the duty of 
nursing them when they can lean on us to 
the very last, then, when the parting comes, 
there 1s some consolation in the thought that 
we have done all in our power But an end 
hke this, so sudden, so dreadful— [she breaks 
down] 

LENKHEIN [making the best of 1i) Still, I am 
not sure that a hngermg death really spares 
the feelings of the survivors Death often 
tortures its victims before 1t strikes the final 
blow In your case, dear Mrs Haldenstedt, 
there was at least no torture 

AGNES [starıng at hum] No torture! What has 
the future for me but the torture of a 
widow's gnef? 

EDITH [unsympathetic] It has the honor of 
father’s name Is that nothmg? 

LENKHEM [effusively}] Which I will help you 
both to uphold, my dear Edith, beheve me 

Agnes, He knew he could depend on you. 
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I have a packet of papers marked ‘Professor 
Lenkhemm’s property to be given into his 
own hands” that is why I have come today 
instead of waiting for Mrs Lenkheim to call 

texkuerm Dear fellow how conscientious, 
of hm! such papers as he had of mine were 
of no consequence Shall we have a httle 
quiet talk all to ourselves, m here? [He rises 
and crosses the room, inviting her, by a gesture, 
to come with kem through the door opposite the 
window] 

AGNES [pausing between Jitta and Edith) I 
wanted to come alone but Edith msisted on 
coming with me 

LENKHEIM She was quite right She is now 
your only support 

EDITH [proudly] Thank you,* Professor I 
wish you could persuade my mother that I 
could do much more for her if she would tell 
me all her troubles I am no longer a child 
There 1s nothing now that cannot be spoken 
of quite frankly before me 

AGNES [with a neary smile] OÒ course not, 
dear But there are things 1t 1s better not to 
know I know them; and I only wish I could 
change places with you 

Emphasizing this nith an emphatic nod at 
Edith, she goes into the neat room Lenkhem 
follons her 

JITTA [throwing off her false manner, whilst 
retamng the patronizing suavity of an older 
woman to a younger one, holds out her hands to 
Edith with genuine sympathy] Come, daring 
[Edith comes to ker and takes her hands) Sit 
here, close to me [She males room for her on 
the sofa beside her. Edith sets down on her left, 
and looks gratefully and longingly into her eyes} 
Do you remember when we were last here 
together? Your father brought you He was 
radiant with joy and pride in you We were 
all so happy 

EDITH [thoughtfully] How long was that ago? 

sitrs Barely three weeks 

EDITH Itseems anage I was a child then 
I can hardly remember how I felt It is as 
if [ had been asleep 

JrrTi Your father’s death has awakened 
you you are looking at hfe for the first tme 

epitH. I have been looking at death for 
the first time 

sitra, My poor child! But dont lose courage 
Life hes before you. 1t will make up to you 
for many sorrows You will get overit, Edith 

epitu. Why should I get over 1t? I dont 
want to get over it Do you suppose I feel 


disgraced? 

gitta Oh no, no of course not But such 
a gnef as this always makes us feel that we 
have come to the end of everything that 
nothing can ever be the same again Yet 
next day we find ourselves at the beginning 
of everything instead 

EDITH [impatient] You need not speak to 
me hke that You know very well that what 
1s the matter 1s not merely the loss of a 
father. a thing that happens to everybody 
sooner or later 

JITTA [taken aback] Edith, dear— 

EDITH [downright and indignant] Why do 
you treat me as if I were a little girl, as my 
mother does? I did not expect it from you 
Oh, I am so tired of all this humbug. I turned 
to you because I hoped you would understand 
me, and let me open my heart to you lke a 
friend 

stra My dear: I will be an elder sister to 
you— 

EDITH [ fiercely} I sad a friend 

HITTA [surrendering] Oh, you are termble 
I will be everything you want, if I can But 
why are you angry with me? I really meant 
what I said Life has a great deal to offer 
you dont forget that you are going to be 
married. I believe you can trust your man 
He adored your father He will regard jou 
as a sacred legacy 

EpiTH Thats cunous He used that word 
himself the day we burned poor papa But 
T dont intend to be taken as a legacy, sacred 
or not 

simta Edith he feels your loss as deeply 
as you do yourself Some of us perhaps feel 
it more deeply, because we have more experi- 
ence of men, and know how much bctter 
what he was than you are yet old enough to 
know. 

EDITH [rising and pacing restlessly across the 
room] Oh, these commonplaces! How you 
keep throwing them at me! None of us know 
what my father was. he was thrown away 
among us [Turning on Jitla} Why did he not 
die with us? Why had he no last word for us? 
I was nothing to him. none of us were any- 
thing to him 

irri. You know, dear, that you are unjust 
to him when you say so. 

EDITH Unjust! unjust! what has that to do 
with it? Why did he not come to us for help, 
for nursing, for care? 

sitT\. He was too considerate to let you 
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know how ill he was 

EDITH He told everyone else We were 
left in the dark 

sırra No, no No one knew ıt except hm- 
self 

EDITH [ passionately) My mother wont speak 
to me about ıt, but I know very wel what 
she 1s thinking They whisper all day at 
home I see it in the eyes of the visitors, and 
1t makes me furious I never want to see 
anyone cry again as my mother ened that 
mght when they brought hm home It 
wasnt only gnef there was a bitterness in 
her that had nothing to do with grief or love 
I have often felt m my soul that papa never 
found in his home what he needed and longed 
for There were moments when I somehow 
got beyond myself and became another per- 
son; perhaps the woman I am growing mto, 
and he was so responsive to that flash of 
something different sn me, so grateful for st, 
that I saw quite plainly how he was longing 
for something else, something more, than we 
were giving him We were not good enough 
for him [She throws herself into the chair beside 
the round table, sobbing) 

uitta [rising and going to her) Dearest dont 
cry hke that 

enirn It nearly killed me to see lum sit- 
tung there, as he often did, staring nght 
through me without seemg me, and sighing 
as he drew his hand across ns eyes and 
through his hair 

uitra Dear child you must not worry 
yourself because he sometimes looked 
straight at you and did not see you Just 
think. He was a doctor he knew his danger 
better than anyone When a man finds him- 
self condemned to death, ms thoughts and 
feelings must be overwhelming Well, f you 
were looking at the sea in a storm or at the 
heavens opening above it, would you see a 
tiny figure on the shore, even if it were your 
own child? 

EDITH [rising in a gurhsh rapture) Thank 
you for that it 13 beautiful, and quate true 
[She closes her eyes, silent for a moment, and a 
hitle breathless Jitta smiles, and sits domn im the 
wriung-table char] And now, wont you help 
me to find out the secret of his death? 

sirta What secret? 

EDITH Who 1s the woman in whose arms 
my father died? 

JYTTA [startled] So that 1s what you thnk! 
Poor child! 
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EDITH {angry} I do not think it I know it 
You know 1t Please let us have no more of 
the poor child business 1t does not impose 
on me How am I to find her? 

sitra [remonstrating} Edith, Edith, what 
could you say to her, even if you found her? 

epitu Only that I love her 

sirra Love her! What for? 

enim Vor making my father happy 
(Restless again, pacing up and down} Oh, if 
you knew how infamously all those people 
who call on us misunderstand him They 
insult my mother by condoling with her on 
her husband's unfaithfulness They insult 
God by declanng that my father threw hım- 
self into the gutter, and was justly punished 
for at 

NITA [springuig up] What! They dare say 
such brutal things! 

epITH Oh, not in those words they are 
too polite to speak as horribly as they think, 
but I know And my mother encourages 
them She actually hkes to feel that some 
unheard-of disgrace has fallen on her She 
thinks ıt makes her interesting and revenges 
her She positively wallows in at 

JITTA [shocked] Edith! 

epiri Oh, it is the mght word for it why 
should I not use it? She never thinks of his 
sorrows only of her own, 

sirta flaking her arm persuasively] My dear 
you mustnt go on hke this Come let me 
talk to you quetly [Ske draws her back ta the 
sofa, and makes her sit down agatn] If you 
loved your mother as you loved your father, 
you would be kinder to her You thnk of- 
lum as a man whose wife has failed him 
Dont forget that she is a woman whose 
husband failed her. 

eoma How dd he fal her? If she had 
been worthy of him— 

simra Yes, yes, dear, but she was not 
worthy of him Or stop no we have no nght 
to say that 

epira We have a right to say that she 
was not the nght woman for him 

sirta Yes, but dont forget that that means 
that he was not the night man for her He 
was her supenor if you hke, but that only 
made 1t worse for her His superiority must 
often have wounded her self-respect, and as 
any weakness of his flattered it, she perhaps 
hikes to think that he was not quite perfect, 
and even that he treated her badly 

rora You think that an eacuse for herl 
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| Teall it abominable 


zirri. Dont be impossible, dear Abomin- 
able or not, 1t explains her readiness to 
beheve the worst. You must not blame her 
because your faith in him 1s greater, and 
your consolation nobler. Remember he did 
not betray you as he betrayed her For he 
did betray her, and so did that woman Tell 
yourself that, Edith, whenever you feel 
tempted to hate your mother Promise me 
you will 

EDITH I will never tell myself such a silly 
he I will take my father’s memory and good 
name out of my mother’s hands, and out of 
the hands of her tıttle-tatthng frends I will 
make the world see hım as he was, and as I 
loved him, not as she sees him, and as she 
hates him 

simra The world will see him with its own 
eyes, dear, not with yours All you can do 1s 
to save his memory from bemg blackened 
by that odious thing, a family quarrel Come! 
promise me to stop worrying about your 
mother? 

epitH I am not worrying about her: I am 
worrying about the woman my father loved 
I cannot help ıt she 1s always im my mind. 
Why was she not with him when they found 
him? Why did she run away hike a criminal? 

sirta Perhaps she 1s asking herself those 
questions every day in her shame and misery. 
Oh, Edith, we dont hnow what meannesses 
we are capable of until we are tried The 
dread of a public scandal—of having to face 
a policeman prying into the most sacred and 
secret places in her soul—will drive a woman 
to anything Remember. she had not only to 
save herself from the scandal, but his memory 
as well 

EDITH. No, no, no She did not save nm 
She left him under the stigma of having died 
in the arms of some vile creature. I know in 
my soul that she was not that The world 
would forgive him if 1¢ knew that she 1s what 
I know she must be 1f he loved her Oh, why 
does she not defy all the silly world for his 
sake, and say “It wag I.” 

gitta. You ask too much from her She 
may have been capable of great things when 
he was alive and at her side What ıs the 
poor wretch now but a broken-hearted lonely 
coward? 

EDITH She is not broken-hearted. my 
father never brohe any woman's heart. I 
loved him; and-that makes even his death a 


glory tome Ifshe is lonely why does she not 
come to me? Sheshallcome tome We shall 
cure one another’s loneliness, we two Where 
1s she to cry her heart out 1f not in my arms? 

sirra No she slunk away into the dark- 
ness Let her be She can bleed to death in 
her hiding-place 

EDITH. She shall not: she will be drawn to 
me you will see Remember that I have no 
longer any place at home I cannot hve with 
people who cannot feel about my father as I 
do, and there ıs only one such person mm the 
world 

Jrrri That woman? 

EDITH Yes I will give her every right over 
me that the woman who returned my tather’s 
love should have over his daughter the nght 
I deny to my mother I swear it 

sitra How serious you are, Edith! But 
what will your mother say, and the man you 
are engaged to? 

EpitrH My mother would never under- 
stand. I take nothing from her that she 1s 
capable of missing As to the man who says 
he loves me, and asks me to share my whole 
life with him, if he cannot understand me 
and support me in this he will never have me 
for a wife I can do without any man if I can 
find the woman to whom I am bound for 
ever and ever You will help me to find her, 
will you not? 

git, [deeply moved, drawing Edith to her| 
Oh, dailing, darhng, if only I could! If only I 
dared! 

Lenkherm throws the door open he ts returning 
with Agnes Jitta and Edith move asunder and 
rise hastily Agnes comes in, drying her eyes nith 
her handkerchief Lenkheim follows her solemnly 
with her dispatch case ix his hand 

EDITH [stampmng| Oh, bother! Always at 
the wrong moment Always sporing every- 
thing [She turns impatiently to the nindow, and 
stands nith her back to them, fuming 

AGNES [fo Alfred] Thank God I found 
strength for this. It 15 a great rehef to me 
But I am dead tired I must go home [Zo 
Edith} Come, child 

sits Wont you sit down and rest for a 
moment? 

aaves Thank you, but I shall be better at 
home „And I have so many accounts to settle 

LEVAHEIM .\h, yes, yes. of course you have 
Well, f you must go, you must And you may 
depend on me not to keep you wanting toa 
long before I go to work on the scienttlic 
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papers 
sitta I hope to be allowed to go out again 
ina day or two May I come to sce you if 
the doctor says I may? 
acnes Do, of course I shall expect you 
[To Lenkhe:m] You will forgive me, wont you, 
all the trouble I am giving you? It has done 
me so much good to unburden myself to a 
real friend 
LenkuEmm You have had a cruel exper- 
ence, dear Mrs [laldenstedt, but we must all 
resign ourselves to our trials 
Aones Yes I suppose that is a great 
consolation 
epitH My consolation is that nobody 
dares console me 
ALFRED [pompously} Proud words, and how 
true! how true! [Uncluously, as he shakes her 
hand} Goodbye, dear lady, good-bye 
acnes Goodbye [To Edith, laughing a little 
malciously] Since you arc so strong, child, 
jest give me your arm 
JITTA [shaking hands} Geodbye 
Edith goes out with her mother leaning heavily 
on her Jitta goes out mith them 
LENKHEIM [rekeved at being rid of the nidow) 
Ouf! (He carries the dispatch case to hts writing- 
table, and stts down to examine ws contents He 
tsinno hurry It contains nothing but the manu- 
script of a biggish book He leans lazily back 
with his legs stretched, and turns over the cover 
soithout looking at tt He reads a bit, and makes 
awry face He disagrees intensely and contemp- 
tuously nith every passage he reads, abandoning 
each with sniffs and prshes, only to be still more 
disgusted with the next 
Jitta returns, sees what he ıs doing, and halts 
between hım and the round table, silently watch- 
ing him 
Finally he gives the book up as hopeless, shuts 
up the pages, and stares at the mass of manu- 
soript as tf wondering what ke ts to do wuh such 
trash Suddenly his expression changes His eyes 
bulge tn amazement 
ALFRED [after a stifled exclamation} Jitta! 
Jutta! [He turns, half rising, and sees her} Oh, 
youre there 
sirra What ss the matter? [koming only 
too well, and very angry at his contemptuous air, 
but pretending to be kestless and languid] 
LENKBEIM [shening her the manuscript] Look 
at this! 
nma War -+ 
LENEHEIM Look at the ttle 
JITTA [reading] “Fetters of the Femme 
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Psyche ” Is that the book you worked on 
with lum? 

Lenser I! Certainly not he wrote it all 
himself I only gave him his facts Read the 
next line, 

sirta [reading] “By Alfred Lenkhem “ I 
suppose he meant you to finish it 

LEVAHEIM [turning over lo the end) But stis 
fimshed Look Was he mad? Did he suppose 
I would condescend to put my name to 
another man’s work? I have some reputation 
of my own to fall back on, thank God There 
as something behind this 

Jirra I suppose he wished to leave you 
something valuable as a keepsake You were 
his friend 

LENKHEIM [scornfully] A keepsake! Dont 
talk nonsense, Jitta a man does not give 
away his biggest work as if it were his 
diamond pin, unless he is afraid to put his 
own name to it But if he thinks he 1s going 
to put mine to his trash he 1s greatly mistaken 

JITTA [boring nath rage, pointing to ike manu- 
script} He has sacrificed his wamortahty for 
your henefit. 

LENKHEIM [angrily] Rot Why should he? 
Nobody who can create sacrifices his creation 
[He throws the manuscript on the table} Not 
that he ever pretended to think much of the 
booh 

sirra [indignantly] He thought the world 
of it It was his greatest pride 

LENKHEIM [turning on her, a suspicion flash- 
ing on him] How do you know? 

sirta {checking herself, feeling that her 
temper has betrayed her) He often spoke to 
me about this book, and about the hopes ke 
had built on ıt 

LENKHEIM To you! What do you hnow 
about psychiatry? Why should he sacnfice 
his reputation to add to mme? quite un- 
necessarily 

srra The whim of an invalid, I suppose 

LENKHEIN [owt of patience] Whim! He throws 
away his one chance of notoriety, and you 
call that a wham Do you take me for a fool? 

Jitra Dont shout, Alfred, please 

ALFRED [subsiding a httle] I'm not shouting 
Tm askmg you to talk sense You say he 
spoke to you about this What did he tell 

ou? 
: simra Of course I knew too httle of the 
work you and he were domg together to be 
able to help or understand much [Decisively] 
But in any case you must carry out his 
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wishes. 

LENKHEIM What wishes? 

srra You must accept what he has left 
you 

LENKHEIM Why must I° 

Jrrra It was his last wish: we have no 
choice 

LENhHEIM We! Me, you mean. What have 
you to do with it? 

srra Well, you if you hke 

LENKHEIM It’s not me youre thinking of 
Funny, the way women run after a dead man 
1f only he dies romantically! Anyhow this 
thing 1s impossible I wont do it. 

srra Why? 

LENKHEIM Because it would be nothing 
short of swindhng the scientific world to pass 
off his stuff on it as mine thats why And 
now, what the deuce am I to say to old Agnes? 
[Grumbling] Such an unreasonable thing to 
ask me to do! Such an ungrateful thing! 

sırra Was ıt ungrateful to give you the 
whole credit when you were only his collabor- 
ator? 

LENKHEIM Collaborator! What are you 
talking about? He knew as well as I did that 
I was only waiting for the publication of his 
idiotic theory to tear 1t to pieces. You dont 
suppose I beheve in 1t, do you? 

srra Then perhaps that was what he 
wanted to prevent. 

LENKHEIM. Jitta you are sumply drivelling 
Bruno was too jolly conceited to be afraid 
of me. Dont be childish. 

sirta [srritably] I am hke yourself I am 
only trying to guess why he did it. 

LENEHEIM Just so Why did he do it? 
Where 1s the sense 1n it? I beheve you know, 
Jitta. 

ntra Really, Alfred—! I must go back to 
bed 

LENKHEIN You havnt been up an hour 

Jitra But I am dead tired. 

LENKHEIM You cant be as tred as all that, 
What do you want to run away for? 

sitra Have you forgotten that I am ilP I 
ean hardly stand I must he down. 

ALFRED Well, he on the sofa. 

Jitra. Dont be brutal, Alfred. 

LENKHEIM. Bosh! You are hiding something 
from me I havnt expermented with psycho- 
analysis for nothing. I notice that this crazy 
thing that bothers me doesnt bother you You 
understand 1t- you couldnt take it so quetly 
if-_you didnt. 


mtri I take it without shouting, if that 
is what you mean 

LEVKHEIM What did he say to you about 
the book and about his hopes? Why did you 
neyer say a word about them to me? 

sitta I never thought about ıt 

LENKHEIM If you had never thought about 
it you would have talked to me about it 

HITTA I suppose I did not think it worth 
mentioning 

LENKHEINS Psha! Would a man who told 
you all that not tell you plenty of other 
things? That love affair, now—? 

sitt, [shrinking] Oh, Alfred! 

LENKHEIM. Oh, stuff! Who was the woman? 
You know all about her I can see it in your 
eyes [He takes her by the shoulders and turns 
her face to face]. Aha! You know who she was 
You know all about it 

uitrs [rising indignantly and leting herself 
goj You are mad, and grossly rude 

LENKHEIM [rising also] I have had enough 
of beng humbugged Who was she? 

HITTA [closes her lips obstinately]! 

LENhHEIM. Was he so much to you that 
you will not give the other woman away, 
even to me, your husband* Were those his 
orders? 

irra [exhausted] I have no orders I go my 
own way [she attempts to leave the room} 

LENEHELM [intercepting her] You shant run 
away Ifyou dont tell me who she 1s, I will— 
I will— [he mates a threatening gesture, not very 
convincingly] 

ntti Take care, Alfred. Your cunning 1s 
only a fool’s cunning after all The answer to 
your question 1s staring you ım the face. 
Thank your stars you are too stupid to see at 

LENKHEIM. Am I? We shall see. Before you 
leave this room I will find out the part you 
played in this dirty business 

uitta [starting as from the lash of a whip] 
Dirty! Oh, never was anything purer, holier, 
nobler 

LENKHEIM [screaming] Ah! Itwasyou! There 
Was no other woman: it was you, you. He 
bought you from me, for that [Ae bangs Ais fist 
on the manuscript) The damned thief! [He 
collapses into jus char at the table, clasping his 
head tn hus hands] 

JITTA [stung down early on the sofa] Leave 
the dead in peace If you cannot hold your 
tongue, abuse me. I am alive, and can feel it. 

LENEHEI [mnerably] You dont even deny 
it! 
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sirra No Are you surprised? You lost me 
long ago 

LeNKHEIM My fault, of course You worth- 
less devil what do you expect me to think 
of you? 

zirra You can think what you hke, Alfred 
I dont grudge you that melancholy satisfac- 
tion 

LENAHEIM Have you no conscience, no 
shame? 

sırra Do you want me to make a scene 
for you, Alfred? I am sorry I am too tired 

LENKHEIN If I had him here— 

sitta Threaten bim to your heart’s con- 
tent. He is dead 

atyrep Yes, but I am very much alive 
Dont forget that 

sitra Not so yery much alive, Alfred 

aurreD Yah [grashes his teeth with rage}! 

Jitra However, what I enjoyed I shall 
have to pay for I know that 

LENKHEIM You and he were lovers? 

JITTA [proudly] Yes you have found the 
nght word at last Lovers 

LENKHEIM [rvhinng pitiably}] And you could 
lve in the house with me, and take my care 
and my nursing and my money, and even— 
[He looks at her and chokes] How long has this 
affair been going on? 

sirra Our love has lasted three years 

LENEHEIM Love! Love m the sort of house 
he was found dead in! 

sırra Love wherever we were And where- 
ever we were was paradise Does that give 
you any idea of his greatness? 

LENKHEIM Of your meanness, more hkely 
Dont try to stuff me with big words they 
only shew that you wont confess your caddish- 
ness even to yourself 

arta [rising] Oh, pleasel I cut a pretty 
contemptible figure— 

LENKHEM [triumphing] You do You do 

ntra [cont:nurng|—beside him 

LENEHEIM [rising, goaded beyond endurance 
threatening her) You take care, do you hear? 

arta [rringing her hands] My place was at 
his side They should have had to tear me 
away from him by force Yes, and I will tell 
you somethmg more The last beat of his 
heart would have broken mine if I had been 
any good But I am no good, and here I am, 
as you see me Oh, you are quite mght I 
have no nght to be m any decent house [she 
turns to the door] 

LENKHEIM Stop where are you gommg? 
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sitra I dont know Into the streets, I 
suppose 

LenkHEemt Oh, damn your heroics! You 
shant leave ths room until you have told me 
everything = 

sırta [bitterly] Dont you know enough 
already? 

LENKHEIM [porting to the manuscript} What 
does that title-page mean? 

srra You know You have sad what ıt 
means 

Lenkunemt I want to know what he smd 

sitta That you are to be the father to his 
orphaned book That the fame it will bnng 
you will make amends to you—for me 

LeNKHEIM “lhe blackguard’ Not content 
with stealng you from me, he must dictate 
the rest of my hfe to me, asof I were a child 

JTra Yes compared to hım you are a 
child He has provided for you 

LeNKHEIM Ha! And were you equally lund 
and thoughtful for Ins wife, eh? 

sirta [earnestly] Alfred it was too strong 
for us 

LENKHEIM What was too strong for you? 

sitra Love You dont understand love 
Have you anything else to say to me? 

LENKHEIM No {He turns his back on her, and 
goes sulkily to the window} 

sirra Goodbye [She tries to go, but suddenly 
becomes neak, and reels against the head of the 
sofa) Alfred 

LENkHEIM Whats the matter? [He runs to 
her, and gets her safely seated} 

sirra Dont mind, Alfred I shall be better 
soon it 1s passing 

LENKHEIM [turning brusquely from her like an 
angry child} 1 am not sympathizing with you 
It serves you night [He sets down at the round 
table, mith his elbows on 11, mutiering and sullang] 
Treated me disgracefully Disgracefully 

HITTA [sighs wearily]! 

LENEHEMN [unaggressively] Jittar 

Her name and the change in his tone give 
her a shock She turns and looks searchingly at 
ham 

LENKHEIM [recovering his self-control by a 
rather broken effort] This 1s no use I have 
come to my senses I—I will take it quietly 
and reasonably 

grrra I am glad you can I wish I could 

LENEHEIM [shaking hus head] But we cant 
leave 1t hke this, can we? 

sirtta What can we do, Alfred? 

LENKHEM You have done me harm 
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enough Do you want to ruin me as well? 

nitra Itis I who am rwned, as you call it, 
is it not? The sin 1s mine I will pay the 
penalty by myself Your hfe 1s only beginning: 
with that book you have a future I have only 
a past I will take ıt and myself out of your 
hfe [She rises] 

LENKHEIM [out of patience, jumping up] Look 
here since you wont talk sense and be com- 
monly civil to me, I’m going to assert myself 
You cant settle an affair hke this by looking 
like a martyr and walking out into the street 
You must learn to consider other people a 
httle If you have no regard for me, at least 
remember that Agnes and Edith have a 
future, and have a nght not to have it 
spoiled For thew sake I am prepared to 
endure your presence m my house. 

JITTA [wuih faint surprise and some irony) 
You can bring yourself to that? Yourcan still 
bear to look at me? 

LENKHEIM Make no mistake: all ıs over 
between you and me. For ever I mean ıt. 

sitta. So do I 

LENKHEIM. Very well. be ıt so But that 
does not mean that we need separate People 
can hve miles apart under the same roof 
That 1s how you will have to hve with me. If 
you have a spark of decent feeling left, you 
will not force a pubhe scandal on me. 

JITTA, Does ıt matter? 

LENKHEIM, Does 1t matter! Are you utterly 
selfish? Dont you understand that if this 
miserable break-up of our marriage becomes 
known 1t will break up that poor woman’s 
widowhood as well? 

sirra Does she matter so much? 

LENKHEIM [ playing his ace] Well, what about 
Edith? Doesnt she matter? Do you suppose 
Fessler can afford to marry her if you drag 
her family through the mud? 

sitta [staggered] Oh! I was not thinking, 
Alfred Give me until tomorrow to think it 
over I can bear no more today. I can hardly 
stand 

LENKHEIM You can stand as well as I can 
[She immediately stis down obstinately at the 
writng-table] Very well, but stand or sit, you 
dont leave this room until you give me your 
word to stay. 

gitta With you? 

LENEHEIM Yes, with me It is I who will 
have to pay the housekeeping bills But dont 
be afraid I am done with you, except before 
company Not one word will I ever speak to 
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you agam when we arc alone together, 
gitta Oh, Alfred, you will tell me so ten 
times a day Dont let us talk nonsense 

LENKHEIN You willsee Not one word Not 
asound I tell you I am done with you; and 
I wish I had never met you 

nirra It sounds too good to be true, Alfred 

LENhHEIM Psha! 

sitta. But that part of it rests with your- 
self [Deternunedly] And now for my con- 
ditions 

LENKHEIM Your conditions! Yours!!! You 
dare talk to me of conditions! 

sitta. You are in my hands, Alfred, and 
you know ıt I can give the whole scandal 
away if you defy me. I will not be unkind, 
but if I am to keep up appearances, you must 
keep them up too If I am to pretend to be 
a good woman, you must pretend to be a 
great man, 

LEVKHELM, Pretend! 

sırta Oh, be a great man by all means, 
Alfred, if you can But you must pretend in 
any case : 

LENKHEIM How? 

stra You will pretend to be the author 
of that great book That will be your share 
of the sham of our hfe together. 

LENKHEIM But I tell you I dont believe a 
word of the silly thing 

sirta. Of course not If you had the gemus 
to believe 1t, you would have had the genius 
to write 1t. 

LENKHEIM [goaded] I— 

JITT\ [continuing calmly] You cannot be- 
heve ıt, just as I cannot beheve that you 
will never speak to me again,— 

LENAHE I never will. 

JITTA [still ignoring his protesis) —but you 
will come to beheve every word of the silly 
thing, as you callit, when it makes Lenkheim 
as famous as Emstein. 

LENAHEDM [startled by the name) Einstein! 
You are tempting me, you devil 

gitra You envied Emstem, Alfred Well, 
all that you envied him for ıs within your 
reach. Stretch out your hand, and take it 

LeNAHEIM «And you envied Einstein's 
wife, did you? I see. Why could not your 
stupid husband give you a triumphant tour 
through Europe? Why should you not shake 
hands with all the kings, and dine with all 
the presidents, and have gala mghts at the 
Opera? To get all that you will be my ac- 
complice in a fraud, eh? Since you cannot 
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have a good time with him you will have one 
with me 

JTTA [round-eyed for a moment at thes new 
hight on her conduct] How clever of you, Alfred! 
You have found a reason you can really be- 
heve ın I should never have thought of 21t, 
but you are welcome to it if only you will 
father his book 

LENKHEIM [desperately perplexed elding) 
But, Jitta I dont really beheve that It’s not 
hhe you you are not clever enough, not 
ambitious enough What 1s your real reason? 

sta [decisively] He wished it that 1s 
enough for me He knew better than either 
of us what is best for us 

Lenkuemm Did he indeed, confound nm! 

zirra He did indeed, Alfred, and I forbid 
you to confound him 

LENKHEIM Well, if I do—and mind I dont 
say I wil—I— 

srra Yes? 

LENKHEIM I will think it over 

TTA Just so, Alfred Goodnight [She 
goes out, tranquilly convinced that she will have 
her own way] 

LENKHEIM [rushing to the door in a last effort 
to assert himself, and shouting after her] If you 
think— [He peters out, thrusts hes hands desper- 
ately tnto hus pockets lhe a cleaned-out gambler, 
trots back trresolutely to jis writing-table, takes 
up the MS , stares at tt for a moment, and reads 
slowly] “By Professor Alfred Lenkhem, 
Doctor of Philosophy in the University of 
Vienna ” Well, I’m dashed! 


ACT II 


Mrs Haldenstedt ts ın her sitting-room mith 
Alfred and Fessler, all three very busy going 
through the papers of her late husband She ts 
JSeverishly reading letters, and tearing them up 
and throming them into the waste-paper basket 
as they prove one after another to be of no in- 
terest Her sighs and exclamatons of disappotnt- 
ment and tmpatience are getting on the nerves of 
Alfred, who ts trying io read a manuscript He 
Jimches at the sharp sounds made by her violent 
tearing of the letters Fessler, who ts sorting some 
papers which he has already gone through, ts 
sympathetic, and looks prtyingly at the ndow 
Jrom time to ime 

The room 1s lighted by a large bay window, 
mith a mndow-seat under it The table heaped 
sith papers ts tn this bay, and Mrs Haldenstedt 
sus at the head of tt with her bach to the ght, 
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and Alfred and Fessler at the sides of it to her 
night and lefi respecixely The corner of the 
room behind them on their right 13 cut off by a 
double door leading to the study Another door 
leading to the corridor of the flat ıs in the diagon- 
ally opposite corner, and ıs consequenily before 
them on ther left On ther right betiveen the 
mindow and the study door, a console stands 
against the wall, with floners on it, and above 
tt a convex mirror On the same side of the room, 
a couch 

LENKHEIM [unable to bear the noise any longer] 
Do you mind my taking these manuscripts 
into the study and e,anumng them there? 
‘hey require a certain degree of quiet con- 
centration 

agvcs I am so sorry Bruno always said 
that it was lhe trying to work in a shooting 
gallery when I cleared up his papers and 
tore up useless letters But 1f you dont tear 
them what is there to prevent the servants 
and everyone else from reading them? 

ALFRED Just so But why not leave the 
work to us? Why worry? Cant you trust us? 

agnes Oh, Professor, how can you ash me 
that? Of course I can trust you 

LENKHEIM [nodding] Good Then do trust 
us [He goes into the study, and shuts the door 
behind him] 

aanes [alone nith Fessler, leting herself 
droop) I have gone through this last batch 
of letters three times over in the hope of 
finding some clue But it’s no use theres 
nothing 

FESSLER You mustnt worry 

AGNES [siling up sharply) Have you ever 
lost anyone you really cared for? 

Fessten Well, my poor dear father— 

aaves I’m not talking about poor dear 
fathers or poor dear anybodies Bruno was 
none of your poor dears he wasthree quarters 
of my hfe, even if half of 1t was bemg hs 
slave and his household drudge All the same, 
I cant spend my whole hfe domg nothing but 
gneving, can I? 

FESSLER Just so Of course not 

Aanes Life goes on, doesnt 1t? House- 
keeping goes on the future has to be thought 
for as well as the past All my busmess and 
responsibshtes and duties go on just as if 
nothing had happened. 

FESSLER I'm so glad you have recovered 
enough to be able to look at ıt m that way 

aanes Doctor Fessler a widow 19 not an 
mvabd, and ıt doesnt help her to be treated 
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as one when the first shock 1s over 

FESSLER Quite so Quite so 

AGNES. I am gong to talk ta you very 
seriously 

resster Of course Of course 

AcNes, And you are going to talk to me 
seriously, I hope 

FESSLER [surprised] But certamly, my dear 
Mrs Haldenstedt 

aanes Yes, but that doesnt mean saying 
‘Certamly” and ‘‘Of course” and “Quite so 
quite so”’ to everything I say, as 1f you were 
soothing a baby 

FESSLER [protesting] But I assure you I— 

AGNES [gripping his hand on the table] Tell 
me the honest truth Did you consider Bruno 
a clever man? 

FESSLER [amazed] Mrs Haldenstedt'!! 

aanes Do you think he had anything to 
say more than any of the rest of the pro- 
fessors? [Stopping fim as he opens his mouth 
for a fresh protest} Now 1f you dont, please 
dont begin to excuse yourself and spare my 
feelings Ive had enough of having my feel- 
ings spared I want the truth 

FESSLER [whole-heartedly] My dear Mrs 
Haldenstedt. he was a great man His psy- 
chological doctrine was a revelation It was 
the beginning of a new epoch 1n science 

aanes So J have always understood J hnow 
he thought so himself 

FESSLER [:ndignant] Oh no he was the most 
modest of men I am sure he never said so. 

AGNES. Do you think a man’s wife knows 
nothing about lus thoughts except what he 
tells? 

FESsLER. I am qute sure he did not know 
half his own greatness 

acnes Then will you tell me what has bc- 
come of it all? You and Professor Lenkheim 
have gone through his papers with me Have 
we come across one word that could nat have 
been written by an elementary schoolmaster? 

FESSLER [shaken a litle) Well, everything 
he wrote, even about tnfles, has his pecuhar 
touch 

Agnes. Everything he wrote 1s in his own 
handwniting, of course, af you mean that. 
But can you pick out from all that heap one 
single bit of paper which you could shew to 
a stranger and expect him to say “The man 
that wrote this must have been as great as 
Einstein"? 

FESSLER. Well, not exactly Einstem, per- 
haps. But— [he stops] 
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acves But what? Suppose he had left you 
a safe full of diamonds, and when you opened 
the safe ıt was empty! 

FESSLER Oh, you exaggerate! 

AGNES [resing out of patience} Doctor Fessler 
if you can take neither me nor my husband's 
affairs seriously, I think you had better leave 
both alone 

FESSLER [rising, greatly surprised} Haxe I 
offended you? 

saves [disarmed by his naive sincerity} No, 
no Never mind Never mind You are too 
young You are not used to women [Siang 
down again} Sit down, wont you? I will talk 
to Professor Lenkhem about it He will 
understand 

Fessten [standing stiffly, being now really 
offended] By all means, Mrs Haldenstedlt, 
though I really do not see what he can say 
more than I can. 

saves There! You are offended Butif you 
had been neglected as I have been for months 
past, while my husband spent hours and 
hours and hours in his study, writing, writing, 
writing, using up paper until it cost as much 
as the butter and eggs, you would want to 
know what had become of ıt all 

FESSLER [selling donn again nith a gesture of 
apology) True I should have thought of that 

agves J never complained, because I 
thought ıt was a book that would make him 
famous and bring him in money Well, 15 
that heap of old letters and bills and pre- 
seriptions all that came of it? Dont tell me: 
there 1s a book somewhere, and I want to 
know where itis Did he go mad and destroy 
it? If not, who took ıt from him’ Did that 
woman? 

FESSLER Good gracious, Mrs Haldenstedt! 

oyes Oh, this dreadful ending to all our 
happiness! It spoils every thing that was mice 
in our lives. When the first and best of 1t was 
over and we settled down, troubles came I 
know; but I had my memories, and could sit 
and thnk of them Now they are all poisoned 
for me 

Fessten freflectcely] Dear Mrs Walden- 
stedt may I speak quite frankly to you? 

acses. Wh}, I am begging and praying 
you to But I can get nothing out of you but 
sympathy, as of you were only a visitor in- 
stead of going to marry my daughter 

FESsLER You see, though your husband 
will be remembcred as a great psychologist, 

i he had to practise as a doctor to make n 
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living Well, the wichedest and worst people 
have to call in doctors just as often as re- 
spectable people, and a doctor cant have 
them coming to Ins own house where his 
wife and daughter are He has to keep a 
consulting room somewhere where they can 
come, The landlady said he rented the room 
to see his friends m occasionally I daresay 
the women he saw there were common 
women, but how do you know that they were 
not his patients? 

acnrs Dont deceive yourself, and dont 
try to deceive me Whatever I may have 
said when I was upset, I knew very well all 
along that Bruno never went with common 
women from the streets The landlady said 
it was always the same woman, and that she 
was alady When she ran away she took that 
book with her you mark my words [She rises 
and goes moodily to the console] 

They are interrupted by Lenkhewm, who opens 
the door of the study and trots in flourishing a 
manuscript 

LENKHEIN See here! 

aanes The book! 

LENKHEIM I have just found an unfimshed 
lecture on varieties of sleep 

aonrs [disappointed] Only a lecture! [T'a/- 
ing the manuscript] Why, it’s only six pages 
And what can ıt mean? There is only one 
sort of sleep 

LENKHEIM Not at all He says that hardly 
any two people sleep in the same way Every 
case 19 an individual one You must read it, 
Fessler 

FESSLER [eagerly] How interesting! May I 
look? [ Taking it from Mrs Haldenstedt] Thank 
you J’llread it in the study [To Alfred] Mrs 
Haldenstedt wants to speak to you [He 
hurries into the study) 

Aanes [shaking her head) You see, Pro- 
fessor, 1t doesnt account for anything 

LENKHEIM What doesnt? 

acnes The lecture about sleep He could 
have written it in one evemmng Thats not 
the book that he said might be my best m- 
surance policy It was part of his provision 
for me He would never have given ıt to 
another woman If she has it, she stole it 
[She sits down on the couch] 

LENKHEIM You are still worrrying about 
that woman I shouldnt 1f I were you [He 
takes ius former chair, drawing s from the table 
to the couch] 

anes I shall worry about her until I find 
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out who she is And I will find her out some 
day 

LEVKHEIM If itis any comfort to you, you 
may take my word for it that with all his 
profession il engagements it was utterly ım- 
possible for him to have given much of his 
time to any woman 

aoves What comfort is there in that? One 
hour 1s enough for 2 man Then he can sit 
alone at Ins desk, thinkang he 1s wring some 
great scientific work, when all the time he is 
thinking of her, ying the hour over again, 
and looking forward to the next one, nght 
in lis wife’s face 

LeNhHEIM [very uncomfortable] Mrs Halden- 
stedt do you suspect anybody? 

aaves I cant see anything clearly I 
thought I knew everybody that ıt could 
possibly be, but there’s nobody <All I know 
1g what he lhed and what he wanted, and 
how easily he could get 1t by hftmg up hs 
httle finger Oh, I know exactly how he 
deceived us 

LENBHEIM [rising, startled] Us! 

aanes Well, me and Edith, of course 

LENKHEDIE [siting down, releved] Oh! Just 
so 

acnes She wasnt what you think she was, 
Professor she was one of us And I say that 
when a man has a wife and children and a 
home and a good position, he should think 
twice before asking any respectable woman 
to meet him in such a room im such a house 
It was fit neither for him nor for her 

LENKHEIN [drawing a litle closer to her} Dear 
lady may I ask you a very indiscreet ques- 
tion? I shall not be ın the least offended if 
you refuse to answer it 

aanes What 1s 1t? 

LENKHEIM Was your marriage a happy 
one? 

aanes I always thought 1t was, at least 
until the last few years, Then there was a 
sudden change Up to that time he was full 
of mterest in his home, in E:dith’s education, 
im our plans, our money, the chance of our 
being able to move mto a better house, the 
furmture and pictures, ım everythng Then 
he seemed to get beyond us somehow 

LENKHEIN What were the symptoms? 

aonrcs Well, he was somenhmes very wnt- 
able, though he used to be a perfect lamb I 
thought ıt was only his health, for of course 
neither of us was growmg younger I hnow 
better now Oh, what a fool I was! But that 
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is how things happen They go on from year 
to year under your very nose, staring you in 
the face, and you never notice, never think, 
because your mind 1s off the track And then 
suddenly your eyes are opened with a bang; 
and you could kill yourself for having been 
so blind If I could only find out who she 
was! [She rises restlessly| 

LENKHEIM Mrs Haldenstedt. take my 
advice give 1t up What is the use of tor- 
menting yourself? You will have no peace 
until you put that woman out of your head 

AGNES I dont want peace I want to find 
her out 

LENKHEIM [reseng] But suppose you do find 
her What then? Think of the scandal. Be- 
heve me, it’s better not to know You could 
not burt her without hurting yourself and 
Edith worse, 

aanes I dont want to make a scandal, and 
I dont want to hurt her I want to find out 
from her what sort of hfe Bruno was really 
leading, and what has become of all that 
work he did 

LENKHEIM But the lecture on varieties of 
sleep— 

AGNES. Stuf! I know the variety of sleep 
he learnt from her [Looking at him queerly] 
Why do you want to prevent me from findmg 
her out? 

LENKHEIM [meeting her eye nith imposing 
firmness] Solely for your own sake, Mrs 
Haldenstedt How could it possibly affect 
me? Bamsh ths abandoned female from 
your mind, and trust to Tıme Tıme is the 
great healer Time will restore your happi- 
ness. 

AGNES. Well, Time works wonders, they 
say But it will never comfort me until I 
know for certain that the happimess he had 
with me was the nght sort of happiness, and 
the happiness he had with the other woman 
the wrong sort How do I know that she 
wasnt a cleverer woman than I am? I dont 
care that [snapping her fingers] how young 
she 1s, or how pretty she 1s Time will bring 
her to my level n those ways soon enough 
But I’m not clever at the things he was clever 
at I dont understand science nor care about 
it IfI have to keep the house spick and span 
I cant always keep myself spick and span; 
and I know he was particular about such 
things Thats where she nught have cut me 
out, She might easily have persuaded him 
that she was the right woman for him, and 
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that I was the wrong one 

LENAHEIM No, no You were an excellent 
wife to him, Mrs Haldenstedt, and he knew 
it. 

aeves I dont say I wasnt But she hadnt 
to keep the house for him, She had nothing 
to do but please him And if she was clever 
into the bargain, what chance had I? 

Edith comes in from the corridor 

EDITH Good morning, Professor 

LENKHEMM [rekeved by the interruplion] Good 
morning Will you excuse me, Mrs Halden- 
stedt. I have a few words to say to Fessler 
before Jitta comes 

acnes You have been so good I will think 
over your advice: indeed I will 

LENKHEIM [encouragingly| Do [He waves hus 
hand to Edith, and goes into the study, leaving 
the mother and daughter alone together) 

AGNES [looking after hum bitterly as she goes 
back to her place at the table} It’s easy for him 
to talk 

EDITH [wandering about restlessly between 
the table and the console] Why do you listen 
to hm? Why do you run to strangers when 
you want to talk about father? Why should 
our bemg mother and daughter keep us so 
far apart? 

acnes What a thing to say, child 

EDITH [gomg to her] Of course 1f you dont 
want me, mother, I dont want to force my- 
self on you. 

aves [dutsfully, nithout real feeling} Well, 
of course, darhng, I want you 

EDITH [zrritated) No, not of course, not in 
the way you think Has it occurred to you 
that it 1s rather hard on me to be left entirely 
to myself when things are so serious with us? 

acves I dont know what you have to com- 
pla of You used to trust me to hnow what 
was nght for you, and now you have suddenly 
turned on me Surely, child, nobody can be 
a better judge of what is best for you than 
your own mother Here I am, worned to 
death almost, and you making it worse for 
me by setting yourself against me 

EDITH I am not setting myself against 
you, mother. What I am setting myself 
against is being expected to go through hfe 
bhndfold, or pretending to be bundfold I 
am to be a good httle child, and not know 
anything nor feel anything that little children 
ought not to Lnow and feel, just when I, asa 
woman, most want the compamonsiup of 
another woman to whom I ean pour out my 
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feelings and my sorrow on equal terms 

AGNES I cant understand you, child, and 
I wont have you talkıng to me hke that 

EDITH I often wonder whether you have 
ever understood anybody Perhaps you did 
not understand father 

AGNES You dare— 

EDITH [continuing :mpetuously] Oh, I know 
very well how tidy you kept his house for 
him, just as I keep my room You did your 
duty nobody can blame you But was his 
house a home for him, as his heart made it a 
home for me? 

aoNes You are sumply silly, cmld Your 
gnef and your crazy love for your father 
have turned your head I wonder what you 
would say if you really knew 

eorth [scornfully] If I really knew! Do you 
suppose any girl of my age nowadays does 
not know more than you were ever taught? 

Aanes [shrieking] What? 

EDITH I know, as well as you do, where my 
father died, and how he died 

Mrs Haldenstedt covers her eyes in horror 
Fessler, opening the study door, appears on the 
threshold 

Aanes Oh, how dreadful! This will kill me 
[To Edith, rising] Oh, now I know what you 
are Just as bad as your father! Just as bad 
as your father! 

FESSLER What on earth ıs the matter? 

aenes Dont ask me Oh, ths is beyond 
everything Let me go [she rushes from the 
room| 

ressteR What have you done? 

EDITH [coolly] Told her I knew I had to 

FESSLER [closing the door, and coming softly 
to Edith] My dear you have dragged the poor 
woman down from her httle heaven 

epiITH My father's wife might have had a 
heaven on earth, but that poor woman, as 
you call her, did not know even how to begm 

FESSLER. Your gref 1s carrying you too far 
Try not to be unjust to her 

EDITH I am not unjust It 1s my father 
who needs justice 

FESSLER It is not much use, 1s it, giving 
Justice to the dead and withholding ıt from 
the hving? 

EDITH You need not lecture me I am on 
my guard. 

FESSLER Agamst what? 

EpitH Against sharmg my father’s fate 

VESSLER [terrified] Dying! 

EDITH No. Liıvıng in utter loneliness 
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FessLER Oh, that! How you frightened mel 
But you know, dear, you mustnt worry too 
much about your father It’s a sort of hypo- 
chondria, and ıt may make you really 1l 

EDITH [scornfully] Yes, I know What cant 
be cured must be endured, so let us get 
away from this unfortunate affair and fall 
back into the current of everyday life That 
ig what you want me to do But I cannot do 
it He waseverytlung tome Icannotdeseribe 
what I feel 1t 1s as 1f I were a branch broken 
off from him, a hmb torn out of him, as 2f I 
were bleeding to death of the wound that 
killed hm As I see him now he 1s quite 
different from what he seemed to me when 
he was alive, and much greater I think of 
him imprisoned in these walls, longing for 
lus proper happimess, and then finding too 
late the woman who was his rea] destiny 

FESSLER Ah yes destiny! destiny! He had 
to fulfil his destiny, I suppose 

epira He did not fulfil ıt Life fulfils 
destiny, not death 

FESSLER [ prosaically] Well, you know , death 
1s a sort of destiny as well If you are nght, 
and he really was lonely here owing to your 
mother being incompatible and all that, then 
I quite agree 1£ was a mercy he hit on some- 
body who could understand him and comfort 
him Still, you must be careful not to ideahze 
a person you dont know You see, everybody 
is an ideal person to us until we meet them, 
and then, undoubtedly, some of the guilt 
comes off the gingerbread I am so desper- 
ately afraid that if you find her out, she will 
prove a horrible disappointment to you 

EDITH Never fear I know my father too 
well. [Turning fiercely on him] But that you 
can thnk so httle of hm as to beleve what 
other people are whispering about him yes, 
and about her you! who have worked with 
him and had all his confidence! that digs a 
gulf between us 

resstER. Oh dont say that You cant mean 
it, Fdith [love you I have the truest respect 
for your father 

EDITH Then how can you behttle him so? 

FESSLER My dear, I am a man, and I know 
more about men’s ways than you do A man 
is a very mixed sort of anımal. Ask any ex- 
perienced man, and he will tell you that there 
1s a certain side to human nature that must 
just be ruled out ın judgmg people’s char- 
acters Even the best men are subject to` 
aberrations, or at least commonnesses, in their 
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relations with women, Just as they will eat 
rotten cheese, and half-putnd partridges that 
are really only fit for pigs 

EpItH You are not mahing it any better 
by saying such disgustang things 

FESSLER. Yes. but you want the truth, dont 
you? You know very well that Goethe was a 
great man, but the fine ladies of Weimar 
were shocked by his marriage Rousseau was 
a great man, but his Teresa married a groom 
after his death 

EDITH. My father was a gentleman He was 
worlds above Rousseau in refinement, and 
even above Goethe 

FEssLER Well, I could say something more, 
but I suppose I musint 

epirH What more can you say? Is it some- 
thing more agaist my father? 

FESSLER Not exactly agamst him, but 
stull— 

ppitn Well, stall? 

FESSLER He married your mother 

EDITH [staggered] Oh! How mean of you to 
throw that m his face! Why do you not pomt 
out what 1s so clear to any unprejudiced 
roind, that 2 man who made a mistake hke 
that once would be the last person mn the 
world to make the same mistake again? 

FESSLER (2th plactd obstinacy} Because I am 
sorry to say, my dear, that men's lives con- 
sist mostly of their making the same mustake 
over and over again I see a lot of that as a 
doctor. Look at your mother she knows that 
if she eats prawns and cucumbers she will 
have a wretched mght, but she never can re- 
sist them I knew a man who was manied 
three times, and every one of his wives drank 

EDITH. The more you say, the more I see 
that we shall never understand one another, 
and that you will never feel about my father 
as I do I could not have beheved you could 
be so coarse Nobody in this house under- 
stands me, neither my mother nor you nor 
anybody 

FESSLER But if you want people to under- 
stand you, you must be reasonable I often 
used to have to say that to your father. You 
take after hmm, you know 

EDITH IfI do I must tahe care not to make 
the mistake ın marrying that he made 
Doctor Fessler. I am sorry; but I cannot be 
your wife 

FESSLER I dont mind that so much for the 
present ıf only you wont call me Doctor 
Fessler. It’s mdiculous You dont expect me 
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to call you Miss Haldenstedt, do you? 

EpITH Yes I do 

KESSLER Then I wont. You see, I dont 
know how long this mood of yours will last 

epitH Life is short: dont waste any morc 
of yours on me. J shall not go back from what 
I have said. 

ressLer Neither shall I I can wait 

EDITH J cannot prevent your waiting 
Everybody seems to think they know my 
own mind better than J do myself I can only 
tell you one thing I have one object in hfe 
now, and one only 

FESSLER. And what ıs that, ıf I may ash? 

EpitH To find the woman who made my 
father happy, and to force you to confess that 
she 1s high heavens above your Goethe’s 
Christiane, and your Rousseau’s Teresa, and 
—you neednt remind me—above my own 
mother. 

FEssLeER Well, I hope you may, darling 
Does that please you? 

Jitta comes in from the corridor Fessler pulls 
fumself together into his best professional bedside 
manner Edith rushes to Jitta and embraces her 

EDITH Oh, how good of you to come! How 
glad I am to see you! 

sitra Is your mother at home? 

EDITH Yes do you want her? I will send 
her {she runs out] 

sirra [coming to Fessler in the meddle of the 
room| What 1s the matte: with the child? 

FESSLER. She 1s still fearfully upset. She 1s 
having a hard fight of it here 

JITTA [looking at him with quick sympathy} 
You are not looking very happy yourself, 
Doctor 

FESSLER She has broken ıt off [ke narrowly 
misses a sob). 

sırta Oh, that mustnt be Why, ıt was for 
your sake that I opened her eyes a httle 
about her father. 

FESSLER. I am afrad ıt had rather the op- 
posite effect 

sirra I hope not Tell me* does my hus- 
band know of this new turn? 

Fesster. Not yet Perhaps you had better 
tell hım. I dont hnow that I can go on work- 
ing here every day if Edith stichs to at. 

JTTA. Dont gye m too saon, Doctor. 

FESSLER. Í am pretending not to—to her, 
But I am really afraid she may be ın earnest. 

sırta Is there nothing I can do? 

FESSLER It’s very good of you, Mrs Lenk- 
heim. But I must see this thing through my- 
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self, thank you And now I must be off [He 
goes past her tonards the door} 

nTa [shaking his hand) Goodbye, Doctor 
Dont despise my help 

FESSLER Oh no, Mrs Lenkhemm, but— 

Mrs Haldenstedi comes tn 

aanes [sill distracted) Oh, what 1s tms that 
Edith tells me, Doctor? 

FESSLER We wont discuss 1t now, Mrs 
Haldenstedt You had better talk it over 
with Mrs Lenkherm Goodbye Goodbye, 
Mrs Lenkhem [He bows to them and goes out} 

AGNES Sit down, wont you? [Jitta sits on the 
couch Agnes siis down woefully beside her} 
He’s gone, and Heaven knows whether he 
will eveı come back This ıs a marked house 
everybody deserts ıt Who knows how soon 
I shall be left alone here to haunt the place 
bke my own shadow? I shall sıt alone, gomg 
over and over that dreadful hme m my 
mmagination, with no relief but just thinking 
how I can catch that wretch that stole from 
me my nght to be beside my husband when 
he died 

sirta She did not intend that You may 
forgive her that, at least 

aanes Oh, you mustnt think it’s mere spite 
and revenge It’s that I really loved Bruno to 
the last as I loved him from the first He was 
all I had that I cared about I am not hke a 
man, to begin all over again with a new love 
I shall never get away from it or get over it 
Day by day all those years we lived together, 
sat at the same table, took ıt ın turns to rock 
the cradle or take the child m our hands to 
petit, and then he goes off to another woman 
without a word or a thought for me [Crying] 
I didnt deserve ıt I ddnt mdeed 

sitta. There, dear, there! Dont torture 
yourself After all, fhe had died m your arms, 
you would stall have had to gneve for him It 
might even have broken your heart 

Agnes Oh, if only it had! I could thmk of 
hım then without bitterness and shame 

arta Try to forgive him for the sake of 
the old days when you were young together 
What does 1t matter what foolish things we 
old people do? 

AGNES I cant forgive him Not while I am 
in the dark about her Listen to me, Mrs 
Lenhhemm If I thought it was only her body 
that took him, I wouldnt care a straw I have 
had thoughts myself about our young men 
at the college sports only fancies of course, 

and I wouldnt have mdulged them for the 
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world, but a man might What I cant bear is 
the thought that she might have been some- 
body hke you 

sirra {startled} Like me! 

acnes Yes for he thought a great deal of 
you, and if you had been that sort of woman, 
I might have been jealous of you You are 
clever in his way, and you could understand 
him when he was tallung right above my 
head You could talk about ns work to lum 
I couldnt 

sirta Oh no, Mrs Haldenstedt I knew 
better than that Nothing annoys aman more 
than a woman who talks to him about his 
business and pretends to understand 1t Do 
you know what Bruno always talked to me 
about? what ıt always came round to, no 
matter what subject he started with? 

Aanes What? 

irra You 

aaxnes Me! 

gitta Yes, you, you, you, you Do you 
know, I sometimes wanted to shake him for 
not taking a httle more mterest in me 
occasionally? His conscience was never easy 
about you You had done everything for him, 
and he had taken it all and gone on with his 
scientific work the work that did not pay, 
when he might have been making a fashion- 
able practice for himself and leaving you 
comfortably off 

aanes [beginning to cry] But I never grudged 
it to kim I wanted him to be great I wasnt 
really as good a wife as I might have been 
I worried him about things that he neednt 
have known anything about. It’s in my 
nature I cant help it 

sutra It was not in his nature to blame 
you for that He understood He was fright- 
fully faithful to you You possessed all his 
thoughts you dommmated his destiny you 
haunted nm What right had you to take a 
great man hike that all to yourself? I wanted 
a, httle bit of Bruno, but you stood always in 
the way Marnage 1s a very wonderful thing 
It held him as nothing else could hold him 

aanes But the other woman? 

sitta Oh, the other woman! Need you 
make such a fuss about her? You dont even 
know whether she was not a patient who had 
to conceal the fact that she was consulting a 
doctor There are such people, you know 
But suppose she was what you think! Would 
a woman who had any serious relations with 
him have coolly walked off and left him to 
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die? A pet dog would not have done such a 
thing They would have found it at his side 

aanes [eacttedly] You think then that 
though he forgot what was due to himself, 
he didnt forget what was due to me? that 
when he went into that disgraceful place 
with another woman he was only making a 
convemence of her? that it was a mere 
chance that she was there to close ns eyes, 
hke a chambermaid 1m a hotel? 

sirta She did not close his eyes She 
stole away from his side after coldbloodedly 
covering up her tracks, Could you have done 
that? 

AGNES I never thought of that Of course - 
of course Yes that shewed what she was, 
didnt it? 

sırra What does ıt matter what she was? 
She came out of the dark, and went back 
into the daik, Leave her there, as she left 
him 

AGNES [shakıng her head) I cant magme 
how women can bring themselves to behave 
so What sort of women must they be? She 
must have known that he could never have 
cared for her 

sirra You dont know how she got him 
there But I know that if he really opened 
hus heart to her, he talked to her about 

ou. 
: aGNes [sineling| Well, I am sure, Mrs Lenk- 
heim, this talk has made the most wonderful 
difference to me You dont know how much 
good you have done me It only shews how 
httle we can trust our own feelings and our 
own judgment when such troubles come to 
us The weight you have taken off my mmd! 
you cant imagine 

Jitra. Have I? Then I have done what I 
came to do [She rises 

AGNES [holding her] Oh, dont go yet You 
know, it’s very funny how one’s mind works 

JITTA [siting down agam) How? 

aanes [slowly and almost rogutshly] I’m so 
grateful to you, that I’m afraid of offending 
you if I tell you But I am sure you will only 
laugh i 

JITTA [nith a melancholy smile) We both 
need a good laugh, dont we? 

acnes Have you ever found that you 
have been all along thinking something that 
never came into your head for a single 
moment? 

gira That sounds a httle difficult I am 
afraid I dont quite follow 
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Aanes Of course you dont it’s too silly. 
But do you know that the moment you took 
that weight off my mind, and gave me back 
my peace and happiness— 

sitta [murmurs] I am so glad that I did 

AGNES [nodding gratefully, and continiung) 
Well, that very moment I knew that I had 
been belevmg all along—but I dont think 
J ought to say 1t, only it’s so funny 

sirra What? 

aanes Why, that you were the woman 
[She begins to chuckle) 

gitta. No!!! 

AGNES. Yes I did. 

sitra But really? 

aanes Really and truly 

srrva [beginning to laugh hysterically] How 
funny! 

AGNES [her chuckles now culminating in hearty 
laughter) Isnt 1t? Youre not angry, are you? 
Oh dear—{laughing more than ever] 

sırra Oh no of course not 

Jitta has a paroxysm of agontzing laughter, 
and Agnes accompantes her without a suspicion 
that she ts not enjoying the gohe ın good faith 
Jitta at last recovers her self-control mth a 
desperate effort 

arra Dont make me laugh any more I 
am afraid I shall go into hysterics I am still 
very far from well 

AGNES It’s such a shame to laugh at all at 
such a time But for the hfe of me I couldnt 
help it 

JITTA [looking hard at her] You know, Mrs 
Haldenstedt I was very very fond of him 

AGNES. I am sure you were, darling, and I 
shouldnt have minded a bit if 1t had been 
you: in fact I’m half disappointed that it 
wasnt, you have been such an angel to me 
Isnt ıt funny, the things that come into 
our heads? But it’s wicked of me to make 
you talk and laugh so much, and you so ull 
Youre very pale, dear Can I get you any- 
thing? 

sirra If I might just he down here for 
awhile I— 

AGNES [rising to make room for Jilla to recline} 
Yes, yes’ of course you shall, dear Mahe 
yourself comfortable 

sitta. I dont want to go without seeing 
Edith 

AGNES [taken aback] Oh! 

JmTta What 1s it? 

AGEs [I forgot all about Edith Who 1s to 
tell her? She sees her father hke a santin a 
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self, thank you And now I must be off [He 
goes past her towards the door] 

nitta [shaking hts hand] Goodbye, Doctor 
Dont despise my help 

FEssLER Oh no, Mrs Lenkhem, but— 

Mrs Haldenstedt comes tn 

aanes [sill distracted] Oh, what 1s this that 
Edith tells me, Doctor? 

FESSLER We wont discuss 1t now, Mrs 
Haldenstedt You had better talk it over 
with Mrs Lenkhemm Goodbye Goodbye, 
Mrs Lenkhemm [He bows to them and goes out] 

AGNES Sit down, wont you? [Jitta sits on the 
couch Agnes sits down woefully beside her} 
He’s gone, and Heaven knows whether he 
will ever come back. This 1s a marked house 
everybody deserts 1t Who knows how soon 
I shall be left alone here to haunt the place 
hke my own shadow? I shall sit alone, going 
over and over that dreadful time in my 
magination, with no relief but just thinking 
how I can catch that wretch that stole from 
me my right to be beside my husband when 
he died 

gira She did not intend that You may 
forgive her that, at least 

aanes Oh, you mustnt think it’s mere spite 
and revenge It’s that I really loved Bruno to 
the last as I loved him from the first He was 
all I had that I cared about I am not hke a 
man, to begin all over again with a new love 
I shall never get away from it or get over it. 
Day by day all those years we hved together, 
sat at the same table, took ıt ın turns to rock 
the cradle or take the child m our hands to 
petit, and then he goes off to another woman 
without a word or a thought for me [Crying] 
I didnt deserve it I didnt indeed 

mitra. There, dear, there! Dont torture 
yourself After all,ifhe had died in your arms, 
you would still have had to gneve for him It 
might even have broken your heart 

aanes Qh, if only it had! I could think of 
him then without bitterness and shame 

sirra Try to forgive him for the sake of 
the old days when you were young together 
What does ıt matter what foolish things we 
old people do? 

aanes I cant forgive him Not while I am 
in the dark about her Lasten to me, Mrs 
Lenhhemm If I thought it was only her body 
that took him, I wouldnt care a straw I have 
had thoughts myself about our young men 
at the college sports only fancies of course, 
and I wouldnt have mdulged them for the 
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world, but a man might What IJ cant bear is 
the thought that she might have been some- 
body lke you 

sitta [startled] Like me! 

acnes Yes for he thought a great deal of 
you, and if you had been that sort of woman, 
I meght have been jealous of you You are 
clever in his way, and you could understand 
hım when he was talking nght above my 
head You could talk about his work to him 
I couldnt 

JTTA Oh no, Mrs Haldenstedt I hnew 
better than that Nothing annoys a man more 
than a woman who talks to him about his 
business and pretends to understand ıt Do 
you know what Bruno always talked to me 
about? what ıt always came round to, no 
matter what subject he started with? 

acnes What? 

gitta You 

aanes Me! 

yitra Yes, you, you, you, you Do you 
know, I sometimes wanted to shake him for 
not taking 2 httle more interest in me 
occasionally? His conscience was never easy 
about you You had done everything for nm, 
and he had taken 1t all and gone on with his 
scientific work the work that did not pay, 
when he might have been making a fashion- 
able practice for himself and leaving you 
comfortably off 

AGNES [beginning to cry] But I never grudged 
it to nm I wanted him to be great I wasnt 
really as good a wife as I might have been 
I worried him about things that he neednt 
have known anything about. It’s in my 
nature I cant help it 

JTTA It was not ın his nature to blame 
you for that He understood He was fnght- 
fully faithful to you You possessed all his 
thoughts you dominated his destiny you 
haunted him What nght had you to take a 
great man lke that all to yourself? I wanted 
a little bit of Bruno, but you stood always in 
the way Marriage 1s a very wonderful thing 
It held him as nothing else could hold hm 

aanes But the other woman? 

sirta Oh, the other woman! Need you 
make such a fuss about her? You dont even 
know whether she was not a patient who had 
to conceal the fact that she was consulting a 
doctor There are such people, you know 
But suppose she was what you think! Would 
a woman who had any serious relations with 
him have coolly walked off and left him to 
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die? A pet dog would not have done such a 
thing They would have found it at his side 

aanes [excitedly] You thmk then that 
though he forgot what was due to himself, 
he didnt forget what was due to me? that 
when he went into that disgraceful place 
with another woman he was only makıng a 
convenience of her? that it was a mere 
chance that she was there to close his eyes, 
hke a chambermaid m a hotel? 

sitta She did not close his eyes She 
stole away from his side after coldbloodedly 
covering up her tracks Could you have done 
that? 

aanes I never thought of that Of course - 
of course Yes that shewed what she was, 
didnt 1t? 

gitra What does 1t matter what she was? 
She came out of the dark, and went back 
into the dak, Leave her there, as she left 
hım 

aanes [shaking her head] I cant magme 
how women can bring themselves to behave 
so What sort of women must they be? She 
must have known that he could never have 
cared for her 

sırra You dont know how she got hım 
there But I know that if he really opened 
his heart to her, he talked to her about 
you 

AGNES [smiling] Well, I am sure, Mrs Lenk- 
hem, this talk has made the most wonderful 
difference to me You dont know how much 
good you have done me It only shews how 
httle we can trust our own feelmgs and our 
own Judgment when such troubles come to 
us The weight you have taken off my mind! 
you cant imagine 

strta, Have I? Then I have done what I 
came to do [She rises] 

AGNES [olding her] Oh, dont go yet You 
know, it’s very funny how one’s mind works 

SITTA [sting down agan) How? 

aanes [slowly and almost rogurshly] I'm so 
grateful to you, that I’m afraid of offending 
youif I tell you But I am sure you will only 
laugh = 

simr. [with a melancholy smile} We both 
need a good laugh, dont we? 

aces Have you ever found that you 
have been all along thmking something that 
never came ito your head for a single 
moment? 

srra That sounds a little difficult I am 
afraid I dont quite follow. 
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acves Of course you dont: it’s too silly. 
But do you know that the moment you took 
that weight off my mind, and gave me back 
my peace and happiness— 

JITTA [murmurs] I am so glad that I did 

acnes [nodding gratefully, and continuing] 
Well, that very moment I knew that I had 
been believing all along—but I dont think 
I ought to say it, only it’s so funny 

nra What? 

acnes Why, that you were the woman 
[She begins to chuckle] 

sırra No!!! 

aanes Yes I did 

sitra But really? 

AGNES Really and truly 

SITTA [beginning to laugh hysterically) How 
funny! 

aces [her chuckles now culminating in hearty 
laughter] Isnt 1t? Youre not angry, are you? 
Oh dear—[laughing more than ever}. 

sitta Oh no of course not. 

Jitta has a paroxysm of agonizing laughter, 
and Agnes accompanies her nithout a susma 
that she ıs not enjoying the joke ın good faith 
Jitta at last recovers her self-control nith a 
desperate effort 

ntra Dont mahe me laugh any more I 
am afrad I shall go into hysterıes I am still 
very far from well 

AGNES It’s such a shame to laugh at all at 
such a time But for the hfe of me I couldnt 
help it 

JITTA {looking hard at her] You know, Mrs 
Haldenstedt I was very very fond of him 

aGnes I am sure you were, darling, and I 
shouldnt have minded a bit if 1t had been 
you. in fact I’m half disappointed that it 
wasnt, you have been such an angel to me 
Isnt it funny, the things that come into 
our heads? But it’s wicked of me to make 
you talk and laugh so much, and you so ul 
Youre yery pale, dear. Can I get you any- 
thing? 

sirra If I might just he down here for 
awhile I— 

AGNES [resting lo make room for Jilla to recline] 
Yes, yes of course you shall, dear Mahe 
yourself comfortable 

strta I dont want to go withoul sceing 
Edith. 

AGNES (taken aback] Oh! 

itt, What 1s it? 

GNS. I forgot all about Edith Who is to 
tell her? She sees her father hke a sant in a 
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picture, and I could never put it to her m 
the wonderful way you put it to me If only 
you would be so good as to tell her for me 
Would you mind? 

nitra Notin the least Edith is hke a child 
of my own to me it would be the greatest 
happiness to me if I could set her mind at rest 
as you are good enough to think I have set 
yours 

AGNES You have indeed and indeed you 
have I am sure what we owe you, with your 
dear husband coming here every day to set 
the papers in order, and you being more than 
an angel to me in spite of your iIness, words 
can never say Just he quiet where you are, 
and I will send Edith to you Oh, you have 
made me happy, dear! [She goes out into the 
corridor] 

Jitta, left alone, begins to laugh again hysteri~ 
cally, and is dissolving into convulsive sobs when 
she makes a great effort, springs up from the 
sofa, dashes the tears from her eyes ruth a 
proud gesture, goes to the glass, and has gust 
made herself presentable when Edith appears 
Her eyes are wide open and her expression one 
of joyful surprise and relef She runs eagerly to 
Jitta 

eniru What on earth have you done to 
mother? She 1s laughing She 1s posttively 
singing Exther you are a witch, or she has 
gone mad. 

Jitra Are you angry with her for darmg 
to sing in this house of mourning? Or angry 
with me for making her sing? 

evita Ob no it’s rather a rehef But it’s 
very odd. How did you do it? 

nTa She made me laugh before I made 
her sing You mustnt be shocked, dear 
There ıs always a sort of reaction Nature 
must have a rehef from any feeling, no 
matter how deep and sincere 1t1s Have you 
ever seen a soldier’s funeral? 

enira No Why? 

uirra They play the Dead March as they 
go to the grave, but they play the mernest 
tunes they know on their way back. 

epitH How unfeeling! 

sitta Yes, but how natural! Your mother 
would have gone mad if she had gone on as 
she was for another week I am not sure that 
I should not have gone mad myself if she 
had not made me laugh [Taking Edith by 
the shoulders and looking straight at her] And 
now what I want to know is how I am to 
make you laugh For you will go mad of 
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you do not get back into everyday hfe 
again 

EDITII [backing to the table, and half siting 
against its edge] Yes I know This house has 
been a sort of madhouse since my father 
died We havnt spoken naturally, nor walked 
naturally, nor breathed naturally, nor 
thought naturally, because we were all so 
determined to feel naturally Somehow, my 
mother’s laughing and singing has made 
nonsense of ıt all suddenly 

simta Then you are happy again? If so, I 
may as well go home 

epvitx Happy! Oh no But I am done with 
hypoerisy and conventionality, and that is 
such a rehef that I seem happy by contrast 
I suppose it is a sort of happmess to be 
able to give myself up at last wholly to my 
sorrow 

SITTA [siting down in Lenkhetm's chair} 
Which sorrow? The old sorrow that God made 
for you, or the new one that you have made 
for yourself? 

EDITH [strarghtening up] I dont know what 
you mean 

sirra Doctor Fessler says you have jilted 


epITH Dad he call at pltmg him? 

sitta No I call it that 

EDITH But you cant thnk that Do you 
know what he said? 

srrta No Anything very dreadful? 

epitH He believes that my father died 
in the arms of a common woman of the 
streets 

sitta And he thinks your father must have 
been as worthless as the woman he died with 
I see 

epitH Not at all That 1s what 1s so dread- 
ful He thinks 1t makes no difference He 
adores my father as much as he ever did, but 
he thinks you have to leave all that out when 
you are judging men He thinks a woman 
doesnt matter I cant forgive him for that I 
couldnt marry a man unless he felt exactly 
as I do about my father 

ara Is that reasonable, dear? How could 
poor Doctor Fessler feel as you feel? you! 
your father’s daughter! 

EDITH Oh, of course I know that I dont 
eapect him to feel the same affection But :f 
he thought my father could go with low 
women—af he did not know for certain, as I 
know, that the woman my father loved must 
have been one of the best and noblest of 
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doesnt matter tuppence whom I marry 
[Lenkheim opens the study door and 1s coming 
tn when Edith, not hearing him, goes on} Vd 
marry anyone to please you J’d even marry 
Alfred 

LENKHEIM Thank you [The tno women 
spring up tn dismay] Thats very kind of you, 
Edith, and very kind of Jitta to include me 
in the number of husbands she has apparently 
been offermg you. But I have no intention 
of divorcing her at present 

EpITH [not knonung what else to say] It wasnt 
that Mrs Lenkhem never offered you to 
me 

sirta Gq off to the telephone, dear, and 
make it up with your man I will make it up 
for you with Alfred 

LENKHEIM Do, Edith [He crosses the room 
to the other door, and opens tt for her miih sardonte 
politeness] 

EDITH [to Lenkheim, after kissing Jitta rather 
defiantly) Mrs Lenkheim did not say a single 
unkind word about you. I did [She nods mock- 
ingly wn his face and goes out), 

LENKHEIM Have you told her? 

HITTA [her bored manner mith her husband 
conirastıng strongly mith her warm mterest in 
Edith] She guessed She knew Itis no use 
keeping secrets when they will not keep 
themselves I have made her happy that is 
all I care about [She goes lstlessly to the 
nindorw-seat, and sits there looking out, with her 
shoulder turned to him] 

LENKHEIM And have you told the old 
woman? Have you made her happy? 

JTTA. I have made her happy But I did 
not tell her The strange thing is that she 
guesses it too, but she will never know it 
She doesnt want to know it. Edith did That 
makes all the difference I have made them 
both happy I wish someone could make 
me happy 

LENEHEIM As I unfortunately am only 
your husband, I suppose there 1s no use my 
trying 

JITTA [turning her face to him with open con- 
tempt] You! 

LENEREIM Funny, isnt 1t? 

sitra [risiag] Dont be msufferable You 
owe it to your position as an inyured husband 
never to speak to me when we are alone and 
there are no appearances to be hept up You 
swore not to And you have been tallang to 
me ever since, except when there was some- 
body else present to talk to 
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LENKHEIM Make no mistake, Jitta when 
I swore that, I meant ıt 

JITTA [ironically] So it appears 

LENKHEIM When you swore to be fmthful 
to me, you meant it, didnt you? 

JITTA [interrupting him curtly] You need not 
remind me of that again I have not denied 
1t I have not excused myself But I do not 
mtend to have ıt thrown m my teeth every 
time we meet [She turns away from him 
determinedly, and sits down in the chai between 
the table aud the door] 

LeNKHEIM Very well, then, dont you start 
reminding me every time we meet that I 
swore to do a good many things that I find I 
cant do Is that a bargain? 

uitta [a hitle ashamed, feelng that she has 
allowed herself to descend to his level] Yes. I 
beg your pardon I should not have said it 
But please remember that you can hurt me 
more than I can hurt you, because you have 
done nothing wrong You are within your 
nights you are above reproach, you have the 
superior position morally no taunts of mine 
can degrade you as your reproaches can 
degrade me [Trag:cally] I am a mserable 
creature I betrayed you to please myself I 
deserted him 1n his extremity to save myself 
Please leave me to my disgrace Nothmg 
that you can say or think can add to the 
contempt I feel for myself 

LENKHEIM [chuckling a little] How you enjoy 
bemg muserable, Jitta! 

atta Enjoy!! 

LENKHEIM You just revel sn at. You thmk 
yourself such a jolly romantic figure You 
think that everything that happens to you 
1s extraordinanly interesting because ıt 
happens to you And you think that every- 
thing that happens to me 1s quite unmnterest- 
mg because ıt hasnt happened to you But 
what has happened to you has happened to 
lots of women—except, of course, the way 
it ended. And even that was an acoident that 
might have happened to anyone 

ntra No doubt Unfortunately, I dd not 
behave as any decent woman would 

LENKHEIM That 1s just where you are 
mistaken, darling When you were brought 
to the pont and put to the proof, you didnt 
behave romantically you behaved very 
sensibly You kept your head, and did just 
the nght thng You saved your reputation 
and my reputation You prevented a hormble 
scandal, You have managed to make his wife 
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and daughter happy And yet you think you 
are ashamed of yourself because you were 
not found stretched on ns dead body, with 
the lmehght streaming on your white face, 
and the band playing slow music 

JTTA. Oh, what a nature you have, Alfred! 
You are prosaic to the core. 

LENEHEN [grinning] If you had only been 
clever enough to take me m, your success 
would have been complete. It wouldnt have 
been difficult. I always took you in when [had 
an adventure 

sirra[resing, very unpleasantly surprised, and 
not a litle furious} You' You have had ad- 
yentures since we were marmed? You have 
deceised me? 

LENEHEDM. Now dont begin imagining that 
Tam a Don Juan To be precise, I have kissed 
other women twice I was drunk both times 
and I had a serious affair with your dear 
frend Thelma Petersen. That lasted until 
she and her husband went back to Nor- 
way 

sırta. Oh, how disgraceful! And you call 
her my fmend! 

LENEHEDI I call Bruno Haldenstedt my 
friend. So you see I am not your moral 
superior. I thought it mght restore your 
happiness a httle to know that 

simta. Alfred: I will never speak to you 
nor cross the threshold of your house 
again, 

LENKHEIM [more amused than ever] Except 
when you call to tell me so. When you let 
out about Haldenstedt I felt just as you feel 
now. Tomorrow you will think better of 1t, 
as I have thought better of ıt. 

sitta [more dignified than ever] If you 
imagine that any relations that could exist 
between Mrs Petersen and yourself were in 
the least hke my relations wıth Bruno, you 
only shew for the thousandth time how in- 
capable you are of understanding either him 
or me. 

LENEHEML I’m afraid you dont understand 
either Thelma or me as sympathetically as I 
could wish. Thelma was a very superior 
woman, let me tell you. If my taste did not 
he in the direction of superior women I 
shouldnt have marned you. 

srrra. I will not have it, Alfred. I will not 
be dragged down to your level. 

LENKHEIM. Five minutes ago you were 
amusing yourself by pretending that you 
were beneath contempt. 
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sitta So I am, on my own plane, and on 
his But not on yours. 

LENKHEIM. I dont believe theres a woman 
ahve who doesnt look on herself as a special 
creation, and consider her husband an inferior 
and common sort of animal. 

JTTA. You forget that I did not think of 
Bruno in that way. 

LENKHEIM Yes, but then he wasnt your 
husband. Thelma thought me a much finer 
fellow than Petersen 

JITTA [exasperated] If you mention that 
woman to me again, I will break my promise 
to you, and walk straight out of your house 
before all the world. 

LexKHED! That will only make us quits, 
because, as 1t happens, I am gomg to break 
my promise to you 

Jsrrra How? 

LENKHEIM About the book I have read it. 

Jerr Well? 

LtengHEr Well, I'll be hanged if I put my 
name to ıt In the first place nobody would 
beheve I had ever written 1t In the second, 
it’s the most utter tommy-rot that was ever 
put forward as a serious contnbution to 
psychology. Why, it flatly contradicts every- 
thing I have been teaching for years past, 
and everything I was taught myself 

JTTA [intensely angry| Does that prove it 
to be tommy-rot, or does it prove that you 
are an idiot? 

LENEHEIM. [ may be an idiot, but my idiocy 
is the accepted idiocy taught in the University 
at which I am a professor, and his idiocy 1s 
not taught anywhere. Do you forget that I 
have to earn bread for the household, and 
that your own money hardly pays for your 
dresses? This book would ruin us both 

sitra. It is a sacred trust; and I swore to 
him that ıt should be fulfilled. 

LevgHEIM J didnt. And the old woman has 
Just told me that he said the book was to be 
her insurance pohey No doubt I am Bruno’s 
inferior; but I draw the lne at helping him 
to rob his widow for my own profit. 

stra. Then you refuse to carry out his 
intentions” 

LENEHEIN I cant carry out his intentions 

sitra. You mean you wont. 

LexsHEmM. I mean what I say When he 
left me this book of his, he did so on the 
understanding that I was to know nothing of 
his relahons with you He hadnt quite such 
a low opinion of me as to suppose that I 
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would take it as the price of my wife Well, 
whose fault 1s 1¢ that I know all about 1t? Whd 
let the secret out? You did 

srrta [collapsing into his chair] Ohhowshame- 
fully I have betrayed him at every step! How 
despicable I am! 

LENKHEIM [sympathetically] Not a bit of it, 
dear You have just said yourself that if 
secrets dont keep themselves, nobody can 
keep them This secret wouldnt keep itself 
Comel stop crying If only you would be 
content to be a woman for a moment, and 
not a herome! And oh Lord! 1f you only had 
the smallest sense of humor! 

TITTA [passionately] You cant even try to 
console me without sneering at me Do you 
know what Edith called you? 

tenkHEra No You can tell me if xt will 
reheve your feelings 

srrta She said you were a chump, and so 
you are 

LENKHEIN All husbands are chumps, dear, 
after the first month or so Jolly good thing 
for their wives too, sometimes 

sırra What are you going to do with that 
book? 

LENKHEIM If I had any regard for his 
reputation I should burn it at our domestic 
hearth 

JITTA [recovering her dignity, rising, and 
speaking with tranquil conviction] You shall not 
do that, Alfred 

LENEHEIM Perhaps not, but it would serve 
you right if I did 

JTTA It would not serve Edith rgbt 
Besides, his work, his reputation, his great- 
ness—for whatever you may say I know 
that that book is the greatest that ever was 
wnitten—belong not only to humanity, but 
to her And I love her as if she were my own 
daughter I have no other child 

LENKHEIM [mincing a little) My fault, I 
suppose Oh, you can be nasty when you 
want to, Jitta 


sitta Oh, no, no Will you neve under- 
stand? 
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LENKHEIM Probably not, being only a 
chump Be a httle amable, Jitta I havnt 
been so very hard on you, have I? 

sirra [insisting] You will not destroy the 
book? You will edit ıt? You will do every- 
thing for ıt that you could for a book of your 
own? 

LENKHEIM Well, 1f— 

Fessler and Edith come1n arm-tn-arm, followed 
by Mrs Haldenstedt 

epitH Here he is Kiss him 

FESSLER [hastily] Tchut! [Taking Jitta’s 
hand and kissing ut] I owe you my hfe’s 
happiness, Mrs Lenkheinr 

AGNES I am sure we all owe you the happi- 
ness of our lives You are our good angel 
indeed you are Oh, you are a lucky man, Mr 
Lenkhem, to have such a wife 

JITTA [striking in before he can reply] I have 
one more piece of news for you, Mrs Halden- 
stedt. Alfred has found your husband’s book 
It ıs a masterpiece He will editit He will do 
everything he could do for ıt if it were his 
own book 

FESSLER [triumphant] Splendid! 

AGNES [overjoyed] Oh, think of that! Edith 
[she kisses Edith)! Doctor [she kisses the doctor]! 
Professor [she kisses Lenkheim]! Didnt I say 
she was our good angel? 

LENKHEIM And now, may I take my good 
angel home? 

Aanes [to Jitta] Oh, must you go, dear 

JITTA [sweetly, io Agnes) Yes, dear [Threat- 
entngly to Alfred) Come home [She goes to the 
door 

a [cheerily, as he shakes hands mith 
everybody| Goodbye 

aut [shaking hands] Goodbye. Goodbye 
Goodbye 

JITTA [sternly] Alfred come home 

LENKHEIM [hastily obeying] Yes, dear 

AGNES [as the door closes sharply behind them] 
She’s too good for hım 


THE END 
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XXXIV 
THE ADMIRABLE BASHVILLE; OR, CONSTANCY 
UNREWARDED 


BEING THE NOVEL OF CASHEL BYRON’S PROFESSION DONE INTO 
A STAGE PLAY IN THREE ACTS AND IN BLANK VERSE 


ACT I 


A glade in Wiltstoken Park 
Enter Lypta 


LYDIA. Ye leafy breasts and warm protect- 

ing wings 

Of mother trees that hatch our tender souls, 

And from the well of Nature ın our hearts 

Thaw the intolerable inch of ice 

That bears the weight of all the stampmg 
world, 

Hear ye me sing to solitude that I, 

Lydia Carew, the owner of these lands, 

Albeit most nch, most learned, and most 
wise, 

Am yet most lonely What are riches worth 

When wisdom with them comes to show the 
purse bearer 

That hfe remains unpurchasable? Learning 

Learns but one lesson doubt! To excel all 

Is, to be lonely Oh, ye busy birds, , 

Engrossed with real needs, ye shameless 
trees 

With arms outspread m welcome of the sun, 

Your minds, bent singly to enlarge your lives, 

Have given you wings and raised your deh- 
cate heads 

thgh heavens above us crawlers. 

[4 rook sets up a great cawing, and the other 
birds chatter loudly as a gust of nind sets 
the branches swaying She makes as though 
she would shew them her sleeves 

Lo, the leaves 
That hide my drooping boughs! Mock me— 
poor maid!— 
Dende with joyous comfortable chatter 
These stolen feathers Laugh at me, the 
clothed one 
Laugh at the mind fed on foul air and books 
Books! Art! And Culture! Oh, I shall go mad 
Give me a mate that never heard of these, 
A sylvan god, tree born in heart and sap; 
Or else, eternal maidhood be my hap. 

{Another gust of wind and bird-chaiter She 
sits on the mossy root of an oak and buries 
her face in her hands Cashel Byron, in a 


white singlet and breeches, comes through 
the trees 
casHeL Whats this? Whom have we here? 
A woman! 
LYDIA [looking up] Yes 
casHEL. You have no business here [have 
Away! 
Women distract me Hence! 
LYDIA Bid you me hence? 
I am upon mine own ground Who are you? 
I take you for a god, a sylvan god 
This place 13s mine I share it with the birds, 
The trees, the sylvan gods, the lovely com- 
an 
Of haunted solitudes 
CASHEL A sylvan god! 
A goat-eared image! Do your statues speak? 
Walk? heave the chest with breath? or hke a 
feather 
Lift you—hke this? [He sets her on her feet. 
LYDIA [pantıng] You take away my breath! 
Youre strong Your hands off, please Thank 
you. Farewell 
CASHEL, Before you go. when shall we meet 
agam? 
typ1a Why should we meet again? 


CASHEL Who knows? We shall 
That much I know by instinct Whats your 
name? 
LYDIA Lydia Carew 
CASHEL Lydia’s a pretty name 
Where do you hve? 
LYDIA P the castle 


CASHEL [thunderstruch] Do not say 
You are the lady of ths great domain 
LYDIA Iam 
CASHEL Accursed luck! I took you for 
The daughter of some farmer. Well, your 
pardon 
I came too close I looked too deep Fare- 
well, 
LYDL I pardon that. Now tell me who you 
are, 
CASHEL Ask me not whence I come, nor 
what I am. 
You are the lady of the castle I 
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would take it as the price of my wife Well, 
whose fault 1s it that I know all about 1t? Who 
let the secret out? You did 

JITTA [collapsing into las chair} Ohhowshame- 
fully I have betrayed him at every step! How 
despicable I am! 

LENKHEIM [sympathetically] Not a bit of 1t, 
dear You have just said yourself that if 
secrets dont keep themselves, nobody can 
keep them This secret wouldnt keep itself 
Come! stop crying If only you would be 
content to be a woman for a moment, and 
not a herome! And oh Lord! if you only had 
the smallest sense of humor! 

JITTA [passionately] You cant even try to 
console me without sneering at me Do you 
know what Edith called you? 

LENEHEIM No You can tell me if it will 
relieve your feelings 

grrra She said you were a chump, and so 
you are 

LENEHEIM All husbands are chumps, dear, 
after the first month or so Jolly good thing 
for their wives too, sometimes 

sırra What are you going to do with that 
book? 

LENKHEIM If I had any regard for his 
reputation I should burn it at our domestic 
hearth 

JITTA [recovering her dignity, rising, and 
Speaking with tranquil conviction] You shall not 
do that, Alfred 

LENKHEIM Perhaps not, but it would serve 
you right if I did 

srrta It would not serve Edith right 
Besides, his work, his reputation, his great- 
ness—for whatever you may say I know 
that that book 1s the greatest that ever was 
written—belong not only to humanity, but 
to her And I love her as if she were my own 
daughter I have no other child 

LENKHEIM [winetng a little] My fault, I 
suppose Oh, you can be nasty when you 
want to, Jitta 


sitta Oh, no, no Will you never under- 
stand? 
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LENKHEIM Probably not, being only a 
chump Be a hitile amiable, Jitta I havat 
been so very hard on you, have I? 

gitra [insisting] You will not destroy the 
book? You will edit it? You will do every- 
thing for ıt that you could for a book of your 
own? 

LENKHEIM Well, 1f— 

Fessler and Edith come tn arm-in-arm, followed 
by Mrs Haldenstedt 

EDITH Here he ıs Kiss him 

FESSLER [hastily] Tchut! [Taking Jitta's 
hand and kissing 11) I owe you my hfe’s 
happiness, Mrs Lenkheinr 

AGNES I am sure we all owe you the happi- 
ness of our lives You are our good angel 
mdeed you are Oh, you are a luchy man, Mr 
Lenkheim, to have such a wife 

JITTA [striking tn before he can reply] I have 
one more piece of news for you, Mrs Halden- 
stedt. Alfred has found your husband's book. 
Itis a masterpiece He will editit He will do 
everything he could do for st if ıt were his 
own book 

¥ESSLER [triumphant] Splendid! 

AGNES [overjoyed] Oh, think of that! Edith 
[she kisses Edith]! Doctor [she kisses the doctor}! 
Professor [she kisses Lenkhem]! Didnt I say 
she was our good angel? 

LENKHEIM And now, may I take my good 
angel home? 

aanes [to Jitta] Oh, must you go, dear 

JITTA [sveetly, to Agnes] Yes, dear [Threat- 
entngly to Alfred] Come home [She goes to the 
door| 

LENEHEIM [cheerily, as he shakes hands nth 
everybody] Goodbye 

ALL [shaking hands] Goodbye. Goodbye 
Goodbye 

JITTA [sternly] Alfred come home 

LENKHEIM [hastily obeying] Yes, dear 

AGNES [as the door closes sharply behind them] 
She’s too good for hım 


THE END 


, 
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MELLISH Ah 
Byron, let ıt remind thee Once I heard 
An old song 1t ran thus [He clears lus throat] 

Ahem, Ahem! 
[S:ings]|—They say there 1s no other 
Can take the place of mother— 

I am out 0’ voice forgive me, but remember 
Thy mother—were that samted woman 


here— 
Would say, Obey thy tramer 
CASHEL Now, by Heaven, 


Some fate 1s pushing thee upon thy doom 
Canst thou not hear thy sands as they run out? 
They thunder like an avalanche. Old man 
Two things I hate, my duty and my mother. 
Why dost thou urge them both upon me now? 
Presume not on thine age and on thy nasti- 
ness 
Vanish, and promptly 
MELLISH Can I leave thee here 
Thus thinly clad, exposed to vernal dews? 
Come back with me, my son, unto our lodge 
casHeL Within this breast a fire is newly 
ht 
Whose glow shall sun the dew away, whose 
radiance 
Shall make the orb of mght hang in the 
heavens 
Unnoticed, hke a glow-worm at high noon 
MELLISH Ah me, ah me, where wilt thou 
spend the mght? 
CASHEL Wiltstoken’s windows wandermg 
beneath, 
Wiltstoken’s holy bell hearkening, 
Wiltstoken’s lady loving breathlessly 
MeLLisH The lady of the castle! Thou art 
mad 
casHEL Tis thou art mad to tufle m my 
path 
Thwart me no more Begone 
MELLISH My boy, my son, 
I'd give my heart's blood for thy happiness 
Thwart thee, my son! Ah no I'll go with 
thee. 
I'll brave the dews Ill sacrifice my sleep 
I am old—no matter ne’er shall it be said 
Melhsh deserted thee 
CASHEL ‘You resolute gods 
That will not spare this man, upon your 
knees 
Take the disparity twixt his age and mine 
Now from the ring to the high judgment seat 
I step at your behest. Bear you me witness 
This 1s not Victory, but Execution. 
[He solemnly projects lus fist mik colossal 
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force against the warstcoat of Mellish, who 
doubles up lke a folded towel, and hes 
without sense or motion 
And now the night 1s beautiful again 
[The castle cloch strikes the hour in the 
distance. 
Hark! Hark! Hark! Hark! Hark! Hark! Hark! 
Hark! Hark! Hark! 
It strikes in poetry Tis ten o’clock 
Lydia: to thee! 
[He steals off towards the castle Melltsh stirs 
and groans. 


ACT II Scene I 


London A room in Lydia's house 
Enter Lyota and Luctan 


typ1a Welcome, dear cousin, tomy London 
house 
Of late you have been chary of your visits 
LUCIAN I have beeen greatly occupied of 
late 
The minister to whom I act as scribe 
In Downing Streec was born in Brmngham, 
And, hke a thoroughbred commercial states- 
man, 
Sphts his infinitives, which I, poor slave, 
Must reumte, though all the time my heart 
Yearns for my gentle coz’s company 
LYDIA. Lucian’ there 1s some other reason 
Think! 
Since England was a nation every mood 
Her scribes with adverbs recklessly have 
spht, 
But thine avoidance dates from yestermonth 
Lucian There ıs a man I hke not haunts 
this house 
typ1a Thou speakest of Cashel Byron? 
LUCIAN Aye, of hım. 
Hast thou forgotten that eventful mght 
When as we gathered were at Hoskyn House 
To hear a lecture by Herr Abendgasse, 
He placed a single finger on my chest, 
4nd I, ensorceled, would have sunk supine 
Had not a chair received my falling form 
typIa Pooh! That was but by way of 
illustration 
Lucian What right had he to illustrate his 
point 
Upon my person? Was I his assistant 
That he should try experiments on me 
sis Simpson did on his with chloroform? 
Now, by the cannon balls of Galileo 
He hath unmanned me. all my nerve 1s gone. 
This very morning my official chief, 
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Have but this hard and blackened hand to 
hve by 
typta I have felt its strength and envied 
you Your name? 
I have told you mme 
CASHEL My name 1s Cashel Byron 
LYDIA I never heard the name, and yet 
you utter it 
As men announce a celebrated name 
Forgive my ignorance 
CASHEL I bless it, Lydia 
I have forgot your other name 
LYDIA 
Cashel’s a pretty name too 
MELLISH [calling through the wood} Coo-eel 
Byron! 
casneL A thousand curses! Oh, I beg you, 
o 
Ths is a man you must not meet 
MELLISH [ further of] Coo-ee! 
typ1a He’s losing us What does he in my 
woods? 
casHEL He is a part of what I am What 
that 13 
You must not know It would end all between 
us 
And yet there’s no dishonor 1n’t your lawyer, 
Who let your lodge to me, will vouch me 
honest 
I am ashamed to tell you what I an— 
At least, as yet Some day, perhaps 
MELLISH [nearer] o-ee! 
typ1a Hois voice 1s nearer Fare you well, 
my tenant 
When next your rent falls due, come to the 
castle 
Pay me m person Sy your most obedient 
[She curtsies and goes 
CASHEL. Lives in this castle! Owns this park! 
A lady 
Marry a prizefighter! Impossible 
And yet the prizefighter must marry her 
Enter MeLuIsu 
Ensanguined swine, whelped by a doggish 
dam, 
Is this thy park, that thou, with voice ob- 


Carew 


scene, 
Fillst 1t with yodeled yells, and screamst my 
name 
For all the world to know that Cashel Byron 
Is traimng here for combat 
MELLISH Swine you me? 
Ive caught you, have I? You have found a 
woman 
Let her shew here agam, I’ll set the dog on 
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her 
Iwill I say it And my name’s Bob Mellish 
casHeL Change thy initial and be truly 
Inght 
Hellish As for thy dog, why dost thou keep 
one 
And bark thyself? Begone 
MELLISH I'l not begone 
You shall come back with me and do your 
duty— 
Your duty to your backers, do you hear? 
You have not punched the bag this blesséd 
day 
casHEL, The putrid bag engirdled by thy 
belt 
Invites my fist 
MELLISH (neepiig] Ingrate! O wretched lot! 
Who would a trainer be? O Melhsh, Melhsh, 
Tramer of heroes, builder-up of brawn, 
Vicarious victor, thou createst champions 
That quickly turn thy tyrants But beware 
Without me thou art nothing Disobey me, 
And all thy boasted strength shall fall from 
thee 
With flaccid muscles and with failing breath 
Facing the fist of thy more faithful foe, 
TH see thee on the grass cursing the day 
Thou didst forswear thy training 
CASHEL Noisome quack 
That canst not from thine own abhorrent 
visage 
Take one carbuncle, thou contaminat’st 
Even with thy presence my untainted blood 
Preach abstinence to rascals lke thyself 
Rotten with surfering Leave me in peace 
This grove 1s sacred thou profanest it 
Hence! J have business that concerns thee 
pot 
MELLISH Ay, with your woman You will 
lose your fight. 
Have you forgot your duty to your backers? 
Oh, what a sacred thing your duty 1s! 
What makes a man but duty? Where were 
we 
Without our duty? Think of Nelson’s words 
England expects that every man— 
CASHEL. Shall twaddle 
About his duty Mellsh at no hour 
Can I regard thee wholly without loathing, 
But when thou playst the moralist, by 
Heaven, 
My soul flies to my fist, my fist to thee, 
And never did the Cyclops’ hammer fall 
On Mars’s armor—but enough of that 
It does remmnd me of my mother 
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MELLISH Ah 
Byron, let ıt remind thee Once I heard 
An old song. it ran thus [He clears his throat] 

Ahem, Ahem! 
[Sings]|—They say there 1s no other 
Can take the place of mother— 

I am out o’ voice: forgive me; but remember 
Thy mother—were that sainted woman 


here— 
Would say, Obey thy trainer 
CASHEL Now, by Heaven, 


Some fate is pushing thee upon thy doom 
Canst thou not hear thy sands as they run out? 
They thunder hke an avalanche Old man 
Two things I hate, my duty and my mother 
Why dost thou urge them both upon me now? 
Presume not on thine age and on thy nasti- 
ness 

Vanish, and promptly. 

MELLISH Can I leave thee here 
Thus thinly clad, exposed to vernal dews? 
Come back with me, my son, unto our lodge 

caseu Within this breast a fire is newly 

ht 

Whose glow shall sun the dew away, whose 
radiance 

Shall make the orb of mght hang in the 
heavens 

Unnoticed, like a glow-worm at gh noon 

meELLIsH Ah me, ah me, where wilt thou 

spend the mght? 

casHEL Wiltstoken’s windows wandering 

beneath, 
Wialtstoken’s holy bell hearkening, 
Wiltstoken’s lady loving breathlessly. 
metiisH The lady of the castle! Thou art 
mad 
casHEL Tis thou art mad to trifle in my 
path 
Thwart me no more Begone 

MELLISH My boy, my son, 
I'd give my heart’s blood for thy happiness 
Thwart thee, my son! Ah no I'll go with 

thee 
I'll brave the dews I'll sacrifice my sleep 
I am old—no matter ne’er shall it be said 
Melhsh deserted thee 

CASHEL You resolute gods 

That will not spare ths man, upon your 
knees 
Take the disparity twixt is age and mine 
Now from the ring to the high judgment seat 
I step at your behest Bear you me witness 
This 1s not Victory, but Execution 
[He solemnly prayects lus fist with colossal 
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force against the waistcoat of Mellisk, who 
doubles up lıke a folded towel, and hes 
without sense or motion 
And now the night 1s beautful again 
{The castle clock strikes the hour in the 
distance 
Hark! Hark! Hark! Hark! Hark! Hark! Hark! 
Hark! Hark! Hark! 
Tt strikes in poetry. Tis ten o’clock 
Lydia to thee! 
[He steals off towards the casile Melhsh stirs 
and groans 


ACT II. Scene I 


London dA room in Lydia's house 
Enter Lypia and Luctan 


LYDIA Welcome, dear cousin, to my London 
house 
Of late you have been chary of your visits 
LucIaN I have beeen greatly occupied of 
late 
The minister to whom I act as scribe 
In Downing Street was bornin Birmingham, 
And, hke a thoroughbred commercial states- 
man, 
Sphts his mnfimtives, which I, poor slave, 
Must reunite, though all the time my heart 
Yearns for my gentle coz’s company 
LYDIA Lucian there 1s some other reason 
Think! 
Since England was a nation every mood 
Her scribes with adverbs recklessly have 
spht, 
But thine avoidance dates from yestermonth. 
Lucian There is a man I hke not haunts 


this house 
Lyp1a Thou speakest of Cashel Byron? 
LUCIAN 


Aye, of him. 
Hast thou forgotten that eventful mght 
When as we gathered were at Hoskyn House 
To hear a lecture by Herr Abendgasse, 
He placed a single finger on my chest, 
And I, ensorceled, would have sunk supine 
Had not a chair received my falling form 
LYDIA. Pooh! That was but by way of 
illustration 
Lucian What night had he to illustrate Ins 
pomt 
Upon my person? Was I his assistant 
That he should try experiments on me 
As Simpson did on his with chloroform? 
Now, by the cannon balls of Gahleo 
He hath unmanned me“ all my nerve ıs gone. 
This very morning my official chef, 
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Have but ths hard and blackened hand to 
hve by 
LYDIA. I have felt ıts strength and envied 
you Your name? 
I have told you mme 
CASHEL, My name 1s Cashel Byron 
LYDIA I never heard the name, and yet 
you utter it 
As men announce a celebrated name 
Forgive my ignorance 
CASHEL, I bless 1t, Lydia. 
I have forgot your other name 
LYDIA 
Cashel’s a pretty name tao 
MELLISH [calling through the wood) Coo-ee! 
Byron! 
CASHEL, Á thousand curses! Oh, I beg you, 
o 
This ss a man you must not meet 


Carew 


MELLISH [ further off] Coo-eel 
typi He’s losmg us What does he in my 
woods? 
casHEL He ıs a part of what I am What 
that 13 
You must not know It would end all between 
us 


And yet there’s no dishonor in’t your lawyer, 
Who let your lodge to me, will vouch me 
honest 
I am ashamed to tell you what I am— 
At least, as yet Some day, perhaps 
MELLISH [nearer] Coo-ee! 
typ1a Has voice 1s nearer Fare you well, 
my tenant 
When nest your rent falls due, come to the 
castle 
Pay me im person Sir your most obedient 
(She curisies and goes 
CASHEL Laves m tlus castle! Owns this park! 
A lady 
Marry a prizefighter! Impossible 
And yet the prizefighter must marry her 
Enter Mersu 
Ensangumed swine, whelped by a doggish 


dam, 
Is this thy park, that thou, with voice ob- 
scene, 
Fillst 1t with yodeled yells, and screamst my 
name 
For all the world to know that Cashel Byron 
Is training here for combat. 
MELLISH Swine you me? 
Ive caught you, have I? You have found a 
woman 
Let her shew here again, I'll set the dog on 
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her 
Iwill Isay it And my name’s Bob Mellish 
casHeL Change thy mhal and be truly 
hight 
Hellish As for thy dog, why dost thou keep 
one 
And bark thyself? Begone 
MELLISH TIl not begone 
You shall come back with me and do your 
duty— 
Your duty to your backers, do you hear? 
You have not punched the bag this blesséd 
day 
casHEL The putrid bag engirdled by thy 
belt 
Invites my fist 
MELLISH [weeping] Ingrate! O wretched lot! 
Who would a trainer be? O Mellish, Melhsh, 
Tramer of heroes, builder-up of brawn, 
Vicarious victor, thou createst champions 
That quickly turn thy tyrants But beware 
Without me thou art nothmng Disobey me, 
And all thy boasted strength shall fall from 
thee 
With flaceid muscles and with failing breath 
Facing the fist of thy more faithful foe, 
I'll see thee on the grass cursing the day 
Thou didst forswear thy trammg 
CASHEL Noisome quack 
That canst not from thine own abhorrent 
visage 
Take one carbuncle, thou contaminat’st 
Even with thy presence my untamted blood 
Preach abstinence to rascals lke thyself 
Rotten with surferting Leave me im peace 
This grove 1s sacred thou profanest it 
Hence! I have business that concerns thee 
not 
metuish Ay, with your woman You will 
lose your fight 
Have you forgot your duty to your backers? 
Oh, what a sacred thing your duty is! 
What makes a man but duty? Where were 
we 
Without our duty? Think of Nelson’s words 
England expects that every man— 
CASHEL Shall twaddle 
About his duty Melhsh at no hour 
Can I regard thee wholly without loathing, 
But when thou playst the morahst, by 
Heaven, 
My soul flies to my fist, my fist to thee, 
And never did the Cyclops’ hammer fall 
On Mars’s armor—but enough of that 
It does remind me of my mother 


‘ 
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MELLISH. Ah 
Byron, let 1t remind thee Once I heard 
An old song it ran thus [He clears hus throat} 

Ahem, Ahem! 
(Stngs|—They say there 1s no other 
Can take the place of mother— 

Iam out o’ voice forgive me; but remember 
Thy mother—were that samted woman 


here— 
Would say, Obey thy trainer 
CASHEL Now, by Heaven, 


Some fate 1s pushing thee upon thy doom 
Canst thou not hear thy sands as they run out? 
They thunder hke an avalanche Old man 
Two things I hate, my duty and my mother 
Why dost thou urge them both upon me now? 
Presume not on thine age and on thy nasti- 
ness 

Vanish, and promptly 

MELLISH Can I leave thee here 
Thus thinly clad, exposed to vernal dews? 
Come back with me, my son, unto our lodge. 

CASHEL, Within this breast a fire 1s newly 

ht 

Whose glow shall sun the dew away, whose 
radiance 

Shall make the orb of mght hang in the 
heavens 

Unnoticed, hke a glow-worm at high noon 

MELLISH, Ah me, ah me, where wilt thou 

spend the mght? 

casHEL Wiltstoken’s windows wandering 

beneath, 
Waltstoken’s holy bell hearkening, 
Wiltstoken’s lady loving breathlessly 

MELLIsH The lady of the castle! Thou art 

mad 

CASHEL Tis thou art mad to trifle in my 

path 
Thwart me no more Begone. 

MELLISH My boy, my son, 
I'd give my heart’s blood for thy happiness 
Thwart thee, my son! Ah no, I'll go with 

thee 
I'll brave the dews I'll sacrifice my sleep 
I am old—no matter ne’er shall it be said 
Melhsh deserted thee 

CASHEL. You resolute gods 

That will not spare this man, upon your 
knees 
Take the disparity twixt his age and mine 
Now from the rng to the high judgment seat 
I step at your behest Bear you me witness 
This 1s not Victory, but Execution. 
[He salematy projects hes fist mith colossal 
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force against the waistcoat of Mellish, who 
doubles up lhe a folded towel, and hes 
nithout sense or motion 
And now the night 1s beautiful again 
[The castle clock strikes the hour in the 
distance 
Hark! Hark! Hark! Hark! Hark! Hark! Hark! 
Hark! Hark! Hark! 
It strikes in poetry Tis ten o'clock 
Lydia to thee! 
[He steals off towards the castle Melhsh stirs 
and groans 


ACT II. Scenes I 


London A room in Lydia’s house 
Enter Lypra and Lucan 


LYDIA, Welcome, dear cousin, to my London 
house 
Of late you have been chary of your visits 
LUCIAN I have beeen greatly occupied of 
late 
The minister to whom I act as seribe 
In Downing Streec was bornin Birmingham, 
And, hke a thoroughbred commercial states- 
man, 
Sphts his mfimtives, which I, poor slave, 
Must reunite, though all the time my heart 
Yearns for my gentle coz’s company. 
LYDIA Lucian there is some other reason. 
Think! 
Since England was a nation every mood 
Her seribes with adverbs recklessly have 
spht, 
But thine avoidance dates from yestermonth. 
Lucian There is a man I hke not haunts 


this house 
LYDIA Thou speakest of Cashel Byron? 
LUCIAN Aye, of hm 


Hast thou forgotten that eventful mght 
When as we gathered were at Hoskyn House 
To hear a lecture by Herr Abendgasse, 
He placed a single finger on my chest, 
And I, ensorceled, would have sunk supine 
Had not a chair received my falling form. 
LYDIA. Pooh! That was but by way of 
illustration 
Luctan What right had he to illustrate lus 
point 
Upon my person? Was I his assistant 
That he should try experments on me 
As Simpson did on his with chloroform? 
Now, by the cannon balls of Gahleo 
He hath unmanned me: all my nerve 1s gone, 
This very morning my official chef, 
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Tappmg with fmendly forefinger this button, 
Levelled me hhe a thunderstricken elm 
Flat upon the Colomal Office floor 
LYDIA lances, coz 
LucaAN Fancies! Fits! the chief said fits! 
Dehrium tremens! the chlorotic dance 
Of Vitus! What could anyone have thought? 
Your ruffian friend hath rumed me By 
Heaven, 3 
I tremble at a thumbnail Give me dmnk. 
LYDIA What ho, without there! Bashville 
BASHVILLE [zthout] Coming, madam 
Enter BASHVILLE 
Lyp1a My cousins ails, Bashville Procure 
some wet 
[Zatt BasuviLte 
Lucian Some wet!!! Where learnt you 
that atrocious word? 
This 1s the language of a flower-girl 
LYDIA. True [tis hormble Smd I “Some 


wet”? 
I meant, some drink Why did I say “Some 
wet’? 
Am I ensorceled too? “Some wet’! Fie! 
fie! 
I feel as though some hateful thing had 
stained me 
Oh, Lucian, how could I have said ‘Some 
wet”? 
tuctan The hormd conversation of ths 
man 
Hath numbed thy once unfailing sense of 
fitness 
LYDIA. Nay, he speaks very well he’s 
hterate 


Shakespear he quotes unconsciously 
LUCIAN And yet 
Anon he talks pure pothouse 
Enter BasHvitte 
BASHVILLE Sir your potion 
LUCIAN Thanks [He drinks] I am better 
A NEWSBOY [calling without] Extra special 
Star! 
Result of the great fight! Name of the winner! 
typ1a Who calls so loud? 


BASHVILLE The papers, madam, 

LYDIA Why? 
Hath ought momentous happened? 

BASHVILLE Madam yes 


[He produces a newspaper 
All England for these thrillmg paragraphs 
A week has waited breathless 
LYDIA Read them us 
BASHVILLE [reading] “‘ At noon today, un- 
known to the police 
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Within a thousand miles of Wormwood 
Scrubbs, 
Th’ Austrahan Champion and his challenger, 
The Flying Dutchman, formerly engaged 
I’ the mercantile marine, fought to a fimsh 
Lord Worthington, the well-known sporting 
peer, 
Was early on the scene ” 
LYDIA Lord Worthington! 
BASHVILLE “The bold Ned Skene revisited 
the ropes 
To hold the bottle for his quondam novice, 
Whilst in the seaman’s corner were assembled 
Professor Palmer and the Chelsea Snob 
Mellish, whose epigastrium has been hurt, 
Tis said, by accident at Wiltstoken, 
Looked none the worse in the Australian’s 
corner 
The flying Dutchman wore the Union Jack 
His colors freely sold amd the crowd, 
But Cashel’s well-known spot of white on 
blue—” 
typ1a Whose, did you say? 


BASHVILLE Cashel’s, my lady 

LYDIA Lucian 
Your hand—a char— 

BASHVILLE Madam yowe ll 

LYDIA, Proceed 


What you have read I do not understand, 
Yet I will hear it through Proceed 
LUCIAN Proceed 
BASHVILLE “But Cashel’s well-known spot 
of white on blue 
Was fairly rushed for Time was called at 
twelve, 
When, with a smile of confidence upon 
His ocean-beaten mug—” 
LYDIA His mug? 
Lucian [explaining] His face 
BASHVILLE [continuing] ‘The Dutchman 
came undaunted to the scratch, 
But found the champion there already Both 
Most heartily shook hands, amid the cheers 
Of their encouraged backers Two to one 
Was offered on the Melbourne nonpareil, 
And soon, so fit the Flying Dutchman seemed, 
Found takers everywhere No time was lost 
In getting to the business of the day 
The Dutchman led at once, and seemed to 
land 
On Byron’s dicebox, but the seaman’s reach, 
Too short for execution at long shots, 
Did not get fairly home upon the ivory, ~ 
And Byron had the best of the exchange ” 
LYDIA I do not understand What were 
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they doing? 
Lucian Fighting with naked fists 
LYDIA Oh, horrible! 
I'll hear no more Or stay how did it end? 
Was Cashel hurt? 
tuctan [to Bashuille] Skip to the final round 
BAsHVILLE “Round Three: the rumors that 
had gone about 
Of a breakdown ın Byron’s recent trang 
Seemed quite confirmed. Upon the call of 
tıme 
He rose, and, looking anything but cheerful, 
Proclaimed with every breath Bellows to 
Mend 
At this point six to one was freely offered 
Upon the Dutchman, and Lord Worthmgton 
Plunged at this figure till he stood to lose 
A fortune should the Dutchman, as seemed 
certain, 
Take down the number of the Panley boy 
The Dutchman, glutton as we know he 1s, 
Seemed this time hkely to go hungry Cashel 
Was clearly groggy as he shpped the sailor, 
Who, not to be demed, followed hım up, 
Foremg the fighting mid tremendous cheers ” 
Lyp1a Oh stop—no more—or tell the worst 
at once 
I'll be revenged Bashville call the police 
This brutal sailor shall be made to know 
There’s law in England 
LUCIAN. Do not interrupt him 
Mine ears are thirstng Fimsh, man What 
next? 
BASHVILLE ‘‘Forty to one, the Dutchman’s 
friends exclaimed 
Done, said Lord Worthington, who shewed 
himself 
A sportsman every inch Barely the bet 
Was booked, when, at the reeling champion’s 
jaw 
The saulor, bent on winning out of hand, 
Sent in his nght The issue seemed a cert, 
When Cashel, ducking smartly to his left, 
Cross-countered hke a hundredweight of 
brick—” 
Luctan Death and damnation! 
LYDIA. Oh, what does 1t mean? 
BASHVILLE “The Dutchman went to grass, 
a beaten man ” 
LXD Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! Oh, well 
done, Cashel! 
BASHVILLE “A scene of indesernbable 
excitement 
Ensued; for 1t was now quite evident 
That Byron’s grogginess had all along 
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Been feigned to make the market for his 
backers 

We trust this sample of colomal smartness 

Will not find :muitators on this side. 

The losers settled up lke gentlemen, 

But many felt that Byron shewed bad taste 

In taking old Ned Skene upon his back, 

And, with Bob Mellish tucked beneath his 
oxter, 

Sprinting a hundred yards to show the crowd 

The perfect pink of his condition” —[a Anoch] 

LYDIA [turning pale] Bashville, 
Didst hear? A knock 


BASHVILLE Madam ts Byron's knock 
Shall I admit him? 
LUCIAN Reeking from the mng! 
Oh, monstrous! Say youre out 
LYDIA Send him away 
I will not see the wretch How dare he 
keep 


Secrets from me? I’ll pumsh him Pray say 
I’m not at home [Bashuille turns to go] Yet 
stay I am afraid 
He will not come again 
LUCIAN A consummation 
Devoutly to be wished by any lady 
Pray, do you wish this man to come again? 
typ1a No, Lucian He hath used me very 
ul 
He should have told me I will ne’er forgive 
him 
Say, Not at home 


BASHVILLE Yes, madam [Eat 
LYDIA Stay— 
Lucian [stopping her] No, Lydia: 


You shall not countermand that proper arder 
Oh, would you cast the treasure of your mind, 
The thousands at your bank, and, above all, 
Your unassailable social position 
Before this soulless mass of beef and brawn. 
LYDIA. Nay, coz youre prejudiced 
CASHEL [mithout] Liar and slave! 
typia What words were those? 
tuctan The man is drunk with slaughter. 
Enter Basuvit_e running he shuts the door 
and locks ıt 
BASHVILLE Save j ourselves. at the staircase 
foot the champion 
Sprawls on the mat, by trick of wrestler 
tripped; 
But when he mses, woe betide us all! 
LYDIA Who bade you treat my visitor with 
violence’? 
BASHVILLE He would not take my answer; 
thrust the door 
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Back in my face, gave me the he i’ th’ throat, 
Averred he felt your presence in his bones 
i said he should feel mine there too, and 
felled him, 
Then fled to bar your door 
LYDIA O lover's instinct! 
He felt my presence Well, let him come in 
We must not fail in courage with a fighter 
Unlock the door 
LUCIAN Stop Like all women, Lydia, 
You have the courage of immumty 
To strike y ou were against lus code of honor, 
But me, above the belt, he may perform on 
T’ th’ height of his profession Also Bashville 
BASHVILLE Think not of me, sir Let him 
do his worst 
Oh, if the valor of my heart could weigh 
The fatal difference twixt his weight and 
mine, 
A second battle shoyld he do ths day 
Nay, though outmatched I be, let but my 
mistress 
Give me the word instant I'll take him on 
Here—now—at catchweight Better bite the 
carpet 
A man, than fly, a coward 
LUCIAN Bravely said 
I wil assist you with the poker 
LYDIA No 
I will not have him touched Open the door 
BasHvILLE Destruction knocks thereat I 
smile, and open 
{Bashville opens ithe door Dead silence 
Cashel enters, in tears A solemn pause 
CASHEL You know my secret? 


LYDIA Yes 
CASHEL And thereupon 
You bade your servant fling me from your 
door 
typi I bade my servant say I was not 
here 


CASHEL [z0 Bashville] Why didst thou better 
thy instruction, man? 
Hadst thou but said, “She bade me tell thee 
thas,” 
Thoudst burst my heart I thank thee for 
thy mercy 
Lybia Oh, Lucan, didst thou call hım 
“drunk with slaughter”? 
Canst thou refrain from weeping at his woe? 
CASHEL [fo Lucan] The unwntten law that 
shields the amateur 
Against professional resentment, saves thee 
O coward, to traduce behind ther backs 
Defenceless prizefighters! 
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LUCIAN Thou dost avow 
Thou art a pnzefighter. 
CASHEL, It was my glory 


I had hoped to offer to my lady there 
My belts, my championships, my heaped-up 
stakes, 
My undefeated record but I hnew 
Behind their blaze a hateful secret lurked 
typi Another secret? 
LUCIAN Is there worse to come? 
CASHEL, Know ye not then my mother 1s an 
actress? 
Lucian How horrible! 
LYDIA Nay, nay how interesting! 
CASHEL., À thousand victories cannot wipe 
out 
That birthstain Oh, my speech bewrayeth it 
My earhest lesson was the player’s speech 
In Hamlet, and to this day I express myself 
More hike a mobled queen than hke a man 
Of flesh and blood. Well may your cousin 
sneer! 
What’s Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba? 
xucian Inyunous upstart 1f by Hecuba 
Thou pomtest darkly at my lovely cousin, 
Know that she 1s to me, and I to her, 
What never canst thou be I do defy thee, 
And maugre all the odds thy skill doth gave, 
Outside I will await thee 
LYDIA I forbid 
Expressly any such duello Bashvalle 
The door Put Mr Webber in a hansom, 
And bid the drive: hie to Downmg Street 
No answer ts my will 
[Exeunt Luctan and Basuvitte 
And now, farewell 
You must not come again, unless indeed 
You can some day look in my eyes and say 
Lydia my occupation’s gone 
CASHEL Ah no 
Tt would remind you of my wretched mother 
O Gad, let me be natural a moment! 
What other occupation can I try? 
What would you have me be? 
LYDIA A gentleman 
CASHEL À gentleman! Cashel Byron, stoop 
To be the thing that bets on me! the fool 
I flatter at so many coins a lesson! 
‘The screaming creature who beside the ring 
Gambles with basest wretches for my blood, 
And pays with money that he never earned! 
Let me die broken hearted rather! 
LYDIA 
You need not be an idle gentleman 
I call you one of Nature's gentlemen 


But 


eee ee ee 


Sie oe 
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casuEeL Thats the collection for the loser, 
Lydia, 
I am not wont to need ıt When your frends 
Contest elections, and at foot o’ th’ poll 
Rue thew presumption, tas their wont to 
claim 
A moral victory In a sort they are 
Nature’s M P.s I am not yet so threadbare 
As to accept these consolation stakes, 
Lybia You are offended with me 
CASHEL, Yes I am 
I can put up with much, but—“Nature’s 
gentleman”! 
I thank your ladyship of Lyons, but 
Must beg to be excused 
LYDIA But surely, surely, 
To be a prizefighter, and maul poor mariners 
With naked knuckles, 1s no work for you 
CASHEL. Thou dost aniaign the inattentive 
Fates 
That weave my thread of hfe in ruder 
patterns 
Than these that he, antumacassarly, 
Asprent thy drawing room As well demand 
Why I at birth chose to begin my hfe 
A speechless babe, haarless, incontinent, 
Hobbling upon all fours, a nurse’s nuisance? 
Or why I do propose to lose my strength, 
To blanch my hair, to let the gums recede 
Far up my yellowng teeth, and finally 
Lie down and moulder in a rotten grave? 
Only one thing more foolish could have been, 
And that was to be born, not man, but 
woman 
This was thy folly, why rebuk’st thou mine? 
typ1a These are not things of choice 
CASHEL And did I choose 
My quick divining eye, my hghtning hand, 
My springing muscle and untinng heart? 
Did I implant the mstinct in the race 
That found a use for these, and said to me, 
Fight for us, and be fame and fortune thine? 
Lyp1a But there are other callings in the 
world, 
CASHEL, Go tell thy painters to turn stock- 
brokers, 
Thy poet fmends to stoop oer merchants’ 
desks 
And pen prose records of the gains of greed 
Tell bishops that rehgion 1s outworn, 
And that the Pampa to the horsebreaker 
Opes new careers Bid the professor quit 
His fraudulent pedantries, and do 1’ the 
world 
The thing he would teach others Then 
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return 
To me and say Cashel: they have obeyed; 
And on that pyie of sacrifice I, too, 
Will throw my championship 
LYDIA But tis so cruel 
CASHEL Isitso? I have hardly noticed that, 
So cruel are all callings, Yet this hand, 
That many a two days bruise hath ruthless 
given, 
Hath kept no dungeon locked for twenty 
years, 
Hath slain no sentient creature for my sport 
I am too squeamish for your dainty world, 
That cowers behind the gallows and the lash, 
The world that robs the poor, and with their 
spoil 
Does what its tradesmen tell ıt Oh, your 
ladies! 
Sealskinned and egret-feathered; all defiance 
To Nature; cowermg if one say to them 
“What will the servants think?” Your gentle- 
men! 
Your tailor-tyranmzed visitors of whom 
Flutter of wing and singing in the wood 
Make chickenbutchers And your medicine 
men! 
Groping for cures in the tormented entrails 
Of friendly dogs Pray have you asked all 
these 
To change their occupations? Find you mine 
So grimly crueller? I cannot breathe 
An air so petty and so poisonous 
LYDIA., But find you not ther manners very 
mce? 
casHEL To me, perfection Oh, they con- 
descend 
With a rare grace Your duke, who conde- 
scends 
Almost to the whole world, mght for a Man 
Pass in the eyes of those who never saw 
The duke capped with a prince See then, ye 
gods, 
The duke turn footman, and his eager dame 
Sink the great lady m the obsequious house- 
maid! 
Oh, at such moments I could wish the Court 
Had but one breadbasket, that with my fist 
IT could make all its windy vamty 
Gasp itself out on the gravel, Fare you well. 
I did not choose my calling; but at least 
I can refran from being a gentleman, 
LYDIA. You say farewell to me without a 
pang. 
casuEL My calling hath apprenticed me to 
pangs. 
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This is a rib-bender; but I can bear it 

It is a lonely thing to be a champion 
typra Its a loneher thing to be a woman 
caset Be lonely then Shall ıt be sad of 

thee 

That for his brawn thou misalhance mad’st 

Wi’ the Prince of Ruffians? Never Go thy 

ways, 

Or, of thou hast nostalgia of the mud, 

Wed some bedoggéd wretch that on the slot 

Of gilded snobbery, ventre a terre, 

Will hunt through hfe with eager nose on 

earth 

And hang thee thick with diamonds I am 

rich, 

But all my gold was fought for with my hands 
typra What dost thou mean by rch? 
CASHEL. There 1s a man, 

Hight Paradise, vaunted unconquerable, 

Hath dared to say he will be glad to hear 

from me 

I have rephed that none can hear from me 

Until a thousand solid pounds be staked 

His friends have confidently found the 

money 

Ere fall of leaf that money shall be mine, 

And then I shall possess ten thousand pounds 

I had hoped to tempt thee with that mon- 

strous sum 
typ1a Thou silly Cashel, tis but a week's 
mecome 

I did propose to give thee three trmes that 

For pocket money when we two were wed 
casueL Givememy hat. [have been fooling 

here 

Now, by the Hebrew lawgiver, I thought 

That only m America such revenues 

Were decent deemed Enough My dream 

1s dreamed. 

Your gold weighs hke a mountain on my 

chest 

Farewell 
uria The golden mountain shall be thine 

The day thou quitst thy hormble profession 
CASHEL Tempt me not, woman It1s honor 

calls 

Slave to the Ring I rest until the face 

OF Paradise be changed. 

Enter Basivitiz 
BASHVILLE Madam, your carnage, 

Ordered by you at two Tis now half-past 

casHEL Sdeath! 1s it half-past two? The 
king! the king! 

LYDIA The kung! What mean you? 

CASHEL, I must meet a monarch 
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Thus very afternoon at Islington 
typia At Islington! You must be mad 
CASHEL A cabl 
Go call a cab, and let a cab be called, 
And let the man that calls ıt be thy footman 
Lypia You are not well You shall not go 
alone 
My carriage waits I must accompany you 
I go to find my hat {Eat 
CASHEL Like Paracelsus, 
Who went to find Is soul [Yo Bashuille] And 
now, young man, 
How comes 1¢ that a fellow of your inches 
So deft a wrestler and so bold a spint, 
Can stoop to be a flunkey? Call on me 
On your next evemng out. I'll make a man 
of you 
Surely you are ambitious and aspire— 
BASHVILLE To be a butler and draw corks, 
wherefore, 
By Heaven, I will draw yours 
[He hits Cashel on the nose and runs out 
CASHEL [thoughtfully putting the side of ius 
forefinger to his nose, and studying the 
blood on tt} Too quick for me]! 
There’s money 1n this youth 
Re-enter Lypta, hatted and gloved 
LYDIA O Heaven! you bleed 
CASHEL Lend mea key or other fngd 
object, 
That I may put ıt down my back, and 
staunch 
The welling life stream 
LYDIA [giving kem her keys] Oh, what have 
you done? 
casHEL Flush on the boho napped your 
footman'’s left 
LYDIA Ido not understand 
CASHEL True Pardon me 
I have received a blow upon the nose 
In sport from Bashville Next, ablution, else 
I shall be total gules {He hurries out 
LYDIA How well he speaks! 
There 1s a silver trumpet ın his hps 
That stirs me to the finger ends His nose 
Dropt lovely color tis a perfect blood 
I would twere mingled with mine own! 
Enter BasnvittE 
What now? 
BASHVILLE Madam, the coachman can no 
longer wait 
The horses will take cold 
LYDIA I do beseech him 
A moment's grace Oh, mockery of wealth! 
The third class passenger uncadden ndes 
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Whither and when he will obsequious trams 

Await him hourly: subterranean tubes 

With tireless coursers whisk him through the 
town, 

But we, the rich, are slaves to Houyhnhnms 

We wait upon their colds, and frowst all day 

Indoors, if they but cough or spurn their 
hay. 

ee ee Madam, an ommbus to Euston 

Road, 

And thence t’ th’ Angel— 

Enter CasneL 


LYDIA Let us haste, my love’ 
The coachman 1s impatient 
CASHEL Did he guess 


He stays for Cashel Byron, he’d outwant 
Pomper’s sentinel Let us away 
This day of deeds, as yet but half begun, 
Must ended be ın mermie Islington 
[Ezeunt Lypta and Casuer 
BASHVILLE Gods! how she hangs on’s arm! 
I am alone 
Now let me hft the cover from my soul. 
O wasted humbleness! Deluded diffidence! 
How often have I said, Lie ‘down, poor 
footman- ' . 
She'll never stoop to thee, rear as thou wilt 
Thy powder to the sky And now, by Heaven, 
She stoops below me, condescends upon 
This hero of the pothouse, whose exploits, 
Wnt in my character from my last place, 
~ Would damn me mto ostlerdom And yet 
Theres an eternal justice ın 1t, for 
By so much as the ne’er subduéd Indian 
Eacels the servile negro, doth this rufian 
Precedence take of me “Ich dren ” Damna- 
tion! ; 
I serve My motto should have been, “I 
scalp ” 
And yet I do not bear the yoke for gold 
Because I love her I have blacked her boots, 
Because I love her I have cleaned her kmves, 
Domg an this the office of a boy, 
Whist, hke the celebrated mad that milks 
And does the meanest chares, Ive shared the 
passions 
Of Cleopatra It has been my pride 
To give her place the greater altitude 
By lowering mune, and of her digmty 
To be so jealous that my cheek has flamed 
Even at the thought of such a deep disgrace 
As love for such a one as I would be 
For such a one as she; and now! and now! 
A prizefighter! O irony! O bathos! 
To have made way for this! Oh, Bashville, 
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Bashville 
Why hast thou thought so lowly of thyself, 
So heavenly high of her? Let what will come, 
My love must speak. twas my respect was 
dumb 


Scene IT 


The Agricultural Hall in Ishngton, crowded 
mith spectators In the arena a throne, with 

a boxing ring before it A balcony above on 

the right, occupred by persons of fashion: 

among others, Lydia and Lord Worthington 
Flour:sh Enter Lucian and CeETEwAaYO, mith 
Chiefs ın attendance 

ceTewaro Is this the Hall of Husbandmen? 

LUCIAN It 1s. 

cetewayo Are these anemic dogs the 

Enghsh people? 

Lucian Mishke us not for our compleuons, 
The palıd hvenes of the pall of smoke 
Belched by the mghty chimneys of our 

factories, 
And by the millon patent kitchen ranges 
Of happy Enghsh homes 

CETEWAYO. When first I came 

I deemed those chimneys the fuligmous 
altars 

Of some infernal god I now perceive 

The Enghsh dare not look upon the sky 

They are moles and owls. they call upon the 
soot 

To cover them 

LUCIAN You cannot understand 
The greatness of this people, Cetewayo 
You are a savage, reasoning hke a child 
Each pallad English face conceals a brain 
Whose powers are proven in the works of 

Newton 
And in the plays of the immortal Shakespear 
There 1s not one of all the thousands here 
But, 1f you placed hım naked in the desert, 
Would presently construct a steam engine, 
And lay a cable t’ th’ Antipodes 
ceTewayo Have I been brought a million 
mules by sea 
To learn how men can he! Know, Father 
Webber, : 
Men become civilized through twin diseases, 
‘Terror and Greed to wit. these two conjoined 
Become the grisly parents of Invention. 
Why does the trembling white with frantic 
toil 
Of hand and brain produce the magic gun 
That slays a mile off, whilst the manly Zulu 
Dares look his foe 1’ the face; fights foot to 


D 
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foot, 
Lives ın the present, drams the Here and 
Now, 
Makes life a long reality, and death 
A moment only, whist your Enghshman 
Glares on lis burning candle’s winding- 
sheets, 
Counting the steps of his approaching doom, 
And m the murky corners ever sees 
Two hornd shadows, Death and Poverty 
In the which anguish an unnatural edge 
Comes on his fnghted brain, which straight 
devises 
Strange frauds by which to filch unearnéd 
old, 
‘Mia crates by which to slay unfacéd foes, 
Until at last his agonized desire 
Makes possibilty its slave And then— 
Hornble chmax! All-undoimg spite!— 
Th’ importunate clutching of the coward’s 
hand 
From wearied Nature Devastatron’s secrets 
Doth wrest; when straight the brave black- 
hvered man 
Is blown explosively from off the globe, 
And Death and Dread, with ther white- 
hvered slaves, 
Oer-run the earth, and through their chatter- 
ing teeth 
Stammer the words “Survival of the Fittest ” 
Enough of ths I came not here to talk 
Thou sayst thou hast two white-faced ones 
who dare 
Fight without guns, and spearless, to the 
death 
Let them be brought 
LUCIAN They fight not to the death, 
But under strictest rules as, for example, 
Half of their persons shall not be attached; 
Nor shall they suffer blows when they fall 
down, 
Nor stroke of foot at any time And, further, 
That frequent opportunities of rest 
With succor and refreshment be secured 
them 
ceTrwayo Ye gods, what cowards! Zulu- 
land, my Zululand 
Persomfied Pusillanmuaty 
Hath taen thee from the bravest of the brave! 
tuctan Lo the rude savage whose un- 
tutored mmd 
Cannot perceive self-evidence, and doubts 
That Brave and Enghsh mean the self-same 
thing! 
cetewayo Well, well, produce these 
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heroes. I surmise 
They will be carned by their nurses, lest 
Some barking dog or bumbhbng bee should 
scare them 
Cerewayo fakes jus state Enter PARADISE 
typra What hateful wretch is this whose 
mighty thews 
Presage destruction to his adversaries 
LORD WORTHINGTON Tis Paradise 
LYDIA He of whom Cashel spohe? 
A dreadful thought ices my heart Oh, why 
Did Cashel leave us at the door? 
Enter CASHEL 
LORD WORTHINGTON 
The champion comes 
LYDIA Oh, I could hiss him now 
Here, before all the world His boxing things 
Render him most attractive But I fear 
Yon villain’s fists may maul him 


Behold! 


WORTHINGTON Have no fear 
Hark! the king speaks 
CETEWAYO Ye sons of the white 
queen 


Tell me your names and deeds ere ye fall to 

PARADISE Your royal highness, you beholds 

a bloke 
What gets his hving honest by his fists 
I may not have the polish of some toffs 
As I could mention on, but up to now 
No man has took my number down I scale 
Close on twelve stun; my ages twenty-three, 
And at Bill Richardson’s Blue Anchor pub 
Am to be heard of any day by such 
As likes the job I dont know, governor, 
As ennythink remains for me to say 
cerewayo Six wives and thirty oxen shalt 
thou have 
If on the sand thou leave thy foeman dead 
Methinks he looks full scornfully on thee 
{To Cashel] Hal dost thou not a0? 

CASHEL Sur, I do beseech you 
To name the bone, or hmb, or specal place 
Where you would have me bit him with this 

fist 

cerewayo Thou hast a noble brow; but 

much I fear 
Thine adversary will disfigure ıt 
CASHEL Theres a divimty that shapes our 
ends 
Rough hew them how we will Giye me the 
gloves 
THE MASTER OF THE REVELS Paradise, a 
professor Cashel Byron, 
Also professor Time! 

LYDIA 


[They spar 
Eternity 
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It seems to me until this fight be done 
casHEL Dread monarch this 1s called the 
upper cut, 
And this a hook-hit of mne own invention, 
The hollow region where I plant this blow 
Is called the mark My left, you will observe, 
I chiefly use for Jong shots: with my right 
Aiming beside the angle of the jaw 
And landing with a certain delicate screw 
I without violence knock my foeman out. 
Mark how he falls forward upon his face! 
The rules allow ten seconds to get up, 
And as the man 1s still quite silly, I 
Might safely finish hum; but my respect 
For your most gracious majesty’s desire 
To see some further triumphs of the science 
Of self-defence postpones awhile his doom 
PARADISE How cana bloke do hisself proper 
justice 
With pillows on his fists? 
[He tears off hus gloves and attacks Cashel 
mith his bare knuckles 
THE CROWD Unfair! The rules! 
cerewayo. The joy of battle surges boiling 


up 
And bids me join the mellay Isandhlana 
And Victory! [He falls on the bystanders 

THE CHIEFS Victory and Isandhlana! 

[They run amok General panic and stampede 
The ring 1s swept away. 

Lucian Forbear these most wregular pro- 
ceedings. 

Pohce! Police! 

[He engages Cetewayo mth his umbrella The 
balcony comes down with a crash Screams 
From is occupants. Indescribable confusion 

CASHEL [dragging Lydia from the strugghng 
heap) My love, my love, art hurt? 

LyDIA No, no, but save my sore oer- 
matchéd cousin 

A POLICEMAN. Give us a lead, sir Save the 
English flag 

Afneca tramples on ıt 

CASHEL, Africa! 

Not all the continents whose mighty shoulders 

The dancing diamonds of the seas bedeck 

Shall trample on the blue with spots of white 

Now, Lydia, mark thy lover [He charges the 
Zulus, 

LYDIA Hercules 
Cannot withstand him. See: the king 1s down, 
The tallest chief 1s up, heels over head, 
Tossed corkhke oer my Cashel’s sinewy back, 
And his lheutenant all deflated gasps 
For breath upon the sand The others fly 
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In vain, his fist oer magie distances 

Like a chameleon’s tongue shoots to its 
mark; 

And the last Afncan upon his hnees 

Sues piteously for quarter [Rushing into 
Cashel’s arms] Oh, my hero. 

Thoust saved us all this day. 


CASHEL Twas all for thee 

CETEWAYO [trying to rise] Have I been struck 
by hghtning? 

LUCIAN Sir, your conduct 

Can only be described as most ungentle- 

manly 

POLICEMAN One of the prone is white 

CASHEL Tis Paradise. 


poticeMAN He’s choking he has some- 
thing in his mouth 
LYDIA [to Cashel] Oh Heaven! there 1s blood 
upon your hip 
Youre hurt 
casHeL The morsel in yon wretch’s mouth 
Was bitten out of me 
[Sensation Lydia screams and swoons in 
Cashel’s arms 


ACT II 


Wiltstohen A room in the Warren Lodge 
Lydia at her writing-table 
LYDIA O Past and Present, how ye do 
conflict 
As here I sit writing my father’s hfe! 
The autumn woodland woos me from without 
With whispering of leaves and dainty airs 
To leave this fruitless haunting of the past 
My father was a very learnéd man 
I sometimes think I shall oldmaided be 
Ere I unlearn the things he taught to me 
Enter POLICEMAN 
POLICEMAN Ashing your ladyshp to pardon 
me 
For this intrusion, might I be so bold 
As ask a question of your people here 
Concermng the Queen’s peace? 
LYDIA My people here 
Are but a footman and a simple maid, 
And both have craved a holiday to join 
Some local festival But, sir, your helmet 
Proclaıms the Metropolitan Polce 
POLICEMAN Madam, ıt does; and I may 
now inform you 
That what you term a local feshyal 
Is a most hideous outrage gainst the law, 
Which we to quell from London hase come 
down 


th, 
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In short, a pnzefight My sole purpose here 
Is to quire whether your ladyship 
Any bad characters this afternoon 
Has noted ın the neighbourhood 
LYDIA No, none, sir 
I had not let my maid go forth today 
Thought I the roads unsafe 
POLICEMAN Fear nothing, madam 
The force protects the fair My mssion here 
Is to wreak ultion for the broken law 
I wish your ladyship good afternoon 
Lyo Good afternoon [Æx POLICEMAN 
A pnzefight! O my heart! 
Cashel hast thou deceived me? Can ıt be 
Thou hast backshdden to the hateful calling 
I asked thee to eschew? 
O wretched maid, 
Why didst thou flee from London to this place 
To write thy father’s hfe, whenas in town 
Thou mghtst have kept a guardian eye on 


Whats that? A flying footstep— 
Enter CasHen 
CASHEL Sanctuary! 
The law 1s on my track What! Lydia here! 
typi. Ay Lydia here Hast thou done 
murder, then, 
That in so hornble a guise thou comest? 
casHeL, Murder! I would I had. Yon 
canmbal 
Hath forty thousand hves, and I have taen 
But thousands thirty-nine I tell thee, Lydia, 
On the impenetrable sarcolobe 
That holds ins seedhng brain these fists have 
pounded 
By Shrewsb’ry clock an hour This brmséd 


grass 

And cakéd mud adhering to my form 

I have acquired im rolling on the sod 
Chnoched m his gnp This scanty reefer coat 
For decency snatched up as fast I fled 
When the police arnved, belongs to Mellish 
Tis all too short, hence my display of rib 
And forearm mother-naked Be not wroth 
Because I seem to wink at you by Heaven, 
Twas Paradise that plugged me mm the eye 
Which I perforce keep closing. Pity me, 
My trammng wasted and my blows unpaid, 
Sans stakes, sang victory, sans everythmg 

I had hoped to win Oh, I could sit me 


down 
And weep for bitterness 
LYDIA - Thou wretch, begone 
casHEL Begone! 
LYDIA 


I say begone Oh, tnger’s 
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heart 
Wrapped in a young man’s hide, canst thou 
not hve 
In Jove with Nature and at peace with Man? 
Must thou, although thy hands were never 
made 
To blachen other's eyes, still batter at 
The image of Divinity? I loathe thee 
Hence from my house and never see me 
more 
casHEL. I go The meanest lad on thy estate 
Would not betray me thus But tis no matter 
{He opens the door 
Hal! the police I’m lost 
[He shuts the door agam 
Now shalt thou see 
My last fight fought Exhausted as I am, 
To capture me will cost the coppers dear 
Come one, come all! 
LYDIA Oh, hide thee, I umplore 
I cannot see thee hunted down kke tms 
There 1s my room Conceal thyself therein 
Quick, I command [He goes into the room 
With horror I foresee, 
Lydia, that never hed, must he for thee 


Enter Poutceman, with Pananise and 
Mouusn tn custody, BastvitLe, con- 
stables, and others 

poticeMan Keep back your brusséd 
prisoner lest he shock 

This wellbred lady’s nerves Your pardon, 
maam, 

But have you seen by chance the other one? 

In this direction he was seen to run 

LYDIA A man came here anon with bloody 

hands 
And aspect that did tum my soul to snow 
POLICEMAN Twas ke What said he? 
LYDIA Begged for sanctuary 
I bade the man begone 
POLICEMAN Most properly 
Saw you which way he went? 

LYDIA T cannot tell 

PaRaDIse He seen me coming, and he done 
a bunk 

POLICEMAN Peace, there 
damaged features, lady 

He’s Paradise, and this one’s Byron’s tramer, 
Melhsh 
MELLISH Injyurious copper, in thy teeth 
I hurl the he I am no tramer, I 
My father, a respected missionary, 
Apprenticed me at fourteen years of age 
T the poetry writing To these woods IT came 


Excuse his 
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With Nature to commune My revery 
Was by a sound of blows rudely dispelled 
Mindful of what my sainted parent taught 
I rushed to play the peacemaker, when lo! 
These minions of the law laid hands on me 
BASHVILLE A lovely woman, with distracted 
cries, 
In most resplendent fashionable frock, 
Approaches lke a wounded antelope 
Enter ADELAIDE GISBORNE ~ 
ADELAIDE Where is my Cashel? Hath he 
been arrested? 
PoticeMan I would I had thy Cashel by 
the collar 
He hath escaped me 
ADELAIDE Praises be for ever! 
LYDIA. Why dost thou call the missing man 
thy Cashel? 
ADELAIDE He is mine only son 
ALL Thy son! 
ADELAIDE My son 
LYDIA. I thought his mother hardly would 
have known him, 
So crushed his countenance 
ADELAIDE A ribald peer, 
Lord Worthington by name, this morning 
came 
With honeyed words beseeching me to 
mount - : 
His four-in-hand, and to the country he 
To see some Enghsh sport Bemg by nature 
Frank as a child, I fell nto the snare, 
But took so long to dress that the design 
Failed of its full effect, for not until 
The final round we reached the horrid scene. 
Be silent, all, for now I do approach 
My tragedy’s catastrophe. Know, then, 
That Heaven did bless me with an only son, 
A boy devoted to ns doting mother— 
POLICEMAN Hark! did you hear an oath 
from yonder room? 
ADELAIDE Respect a broken-hearted 
mother’s grief, 
And do not interrupt me m my scene 
Ten years ago my darling disappeared 
(Ten dreary twelvemonths of continuous 
tears, 
Tears that have left me prematurely aged, 
For I am younger far than I appear). 
Judge of my anguish when today I saw 
Stripped to the waist, and fighting hke a 
demon 
With one who, whatsoe’er Ins humble virtues, 
Was clearly not a gentleman, my son! 
alL O strange event! O passing tearful 
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ADELAIDE Í thank you from the bottom 
of my heart 


For the reception you have given my woe; 
And now I ask, where 1s my wretched son? 
He must at once come home with me, and 
wt 
A course of hfe that cannot be allowed 
Enter CASHEL 
casHEL Policeman I do yield me to the 


law 
LYDIA. Oh no 
ADELAIDE, My son! 
CASHEL. My mother! Do not kass me. 
My visage 1s too sore 
POLICEMAN The lady hid him 


This 1s a regular plant You cannot be 
Up to that sex [Zo Cashel] You come along 
with me 
LYDIA Fear not, my Cashel I will bail thee 
out, 
casHeL Never. I do embrace my doom 
with joy. 
With Paradise in Pentonville or Portland 
I shall feel safe there are no mothers there 
ADELAIDE Ungracious boy— 
CASHEL Constable bear me hence 
MELLISH Oh, let me sweetest reconcile- 
ment make 
By calling to thy mind that moving song — 
{Sings] They say there 1s no other— 
CASHEL. Forbear at once, or the next note 
of music 
That falls upon thme ear shall clang in 
thunder 
From the last trumpet 
ADELAIDE. A disgraceful threat 
To level at this virtuous old man 
typia. Oh, Cashel, if thou scornst thy 
mother thus, 
How wilt thou treat thy wife? 


CASHEL There spake my fate. 
I knew you would say that Oh, mothers, 
mothers, 


Would you but let your wretched sons alone 
Life were worth hving! Had I any choirce 
In this mportunate relationship? 
None And until that hgh auspicious day 
When the millennium on an orphaned world 
Shall dawn, and man upon his fellow look, 
Reckless of consanguimty, my mother 
And I within the self-same hemisphere 
Conjointly may not dwell 
ADELAIDE Ungenticmanly! 
casHeL. lam no gentleman J am acnmuinal, 
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Redhanded, baseborn— 
ADELAIDE Baseborn! Who dares say 1t? 


Thou art the son and heir of Bingley Bumpkin 
FitzAlgernon de Courey Cashel Byron, 
Sieur of Park Lane and Overlord of Dorset, 
Who after three months wedded happiness 
Rashly fordid himself with prussie acid, 
Leaving a tearstained note to testify 
That having sweetly honeymooned with me, 
He now could say, O Death, where 1s thy 
sting? 
POLICEMAN Sw had I known your quahty, 
this cop 
I had averted, but 1t 15 too late 
The law’s above us both 
Enter Luctan, mith an Order tn Council 
LUCIAN Not so, policeman 
I bear a message from The Throne itself 
Of fullest amnesty for Byron’s past 
Nay, more of Dorset deputy heutenant 
He 1s proclaimed Further, it 19 decreed, 
In memory of his glorious victory 
Over our country’s foes at Ishngton, 
The flag of England shall for ever bear 
On azure field twelve swanhke spots of white, 
And by an exercise of feudal nght 
Too long disused in this anarchic age 
Our sovereign doth confer on hım the hand 
Of Miss Carew, Wiltstoken’s wealthy heiress 
[General acclamation 
PoricEMAaN Was anything, sir, said about 
me? 
wuctan Thy fa:thful services are not forgot 
In future call thyself Inspector Smith 
[Renewed acclamation 
POLICEMAN J thank you, sir I thank you, 
gentlemen. 
Lucian My former opposition, vahant 
champion, 
Was based on the supposed discrepancy 
Betwixt your rank and Lydia’s Heres my 
hand 
BASHVILLE And I do here unselfishly re- 
nounce 
All my pretensions to my lady’s favor. 
[Sensation 
Lyp1a What, Bashville! didst thou love me? 
BASHVILLE Madam yes 
Tis said now let me leave mmediately 
LYDIA In taking, Bashville, this most 
tasteful course 
You are but acting as a gentleman 
In the like case would act I fully grant 
Your perfect nght to make a declaration 
Which flatters me and honors your ambition 
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Prior attachment bids me firmly say 

That whilst my Cashel lives, and polyandry 

Rests foreign to the British social scheme, 

Your love 13 hopeless, still, your services, 

Made zealous by disinterested passion, 

Would greatly add to my domestic comfort, 

And if— 

CASHEL Excuse me I have other views 

Ive noted 1n this man such aptitude 

For art and exercise in his defence 

That I prognosticate for hım a future 

More glorious than my past Henceforth I 

dub him 

The Admuirable Bashwille, Byron’s Novice, 

And to the utmost of my mended fortunes 

Will back him gainst the world at ten stone 

sıx 

art Hal, Byron’s Novice, champion that 
shall be! 

BASHVILLE Must [ renounce my lovely 
lady's service 

And mar the face of man? 

CASHEL Tis Fate’s decree 

For know, rash youth, that in this star crost 

world 

Fate drives us all to find our chefest good 

In what we can, and not in what we would 
POLICEMAN A post-horn—hark! 

CASHEL. What noise of wheels ts this? 

Lord Worthington drives upon the scene tn his 
four-in~hand, and descends 

ADELAIDE, Perfidious peer! 

LORD WORTHINGTON Sweet Adelaide— 

ADELAIDE . Forbear, 

Audacious one my vame ıs Mrs Byron 
LORD WORTHINGTON Oh, change that ttle 

for the sweeter one 

Of Lady Worthington 
CASHEL, 

You know not what you do 
LYDIA Nay, tis a match 

Of most auspicious promise Dear Lord 

Worthington, 

You tear from us our mother-n-law— 
CASHEL Hal True. 
LYDIA —but we will make the sacrifice 

She blushes 

At least she very prettily produces 

Blushing’s effect. È a 
ADELAIDE 


Unhappy man, 


My lord I do accept you. 
[They embrace Rejorcings 
CASHEL [asde] It wrongs my heart to see 
my noble backer 
Lay waste his future thus The world’s a 
chess-board, 


—— ee eea 
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And we the merest pawns 1n fist of Fate 
» [Aloud] And now, my frends, gentle and 
simple both, 
Our scene draws to a close. In lawful course 
As Dorset’s deputy heutenant I 
Do pardon all concerned this afternoon 
In the late gross and brutal exhibition 
Of miscalled sport. 
LYDIA [throming herself into his arms] Your 
boats are burnt at last 
casHEL Ths 1s the face that burnt a 
thousand boats, 
And ravished Cashel Byron from the nng 
But to conclude Let Wilham Paradise 
Devote himself to science, and acquire, 
By studying the player's speech in Hamlet, 
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Amore refined address You, Robert Mellish, 
To the Blue Anchor hostelry attend him, 
Assuage his hurts, and bid Bill Richardson 
Limit his access to the fatal tap 
Now mount we on my backer’s four-in-hand, 
And to St George’s Church, whose portico 
Hanover Square shuts off from Conduit 
Street, 
Repair we all Strike up the wedding march; 
And, Melhsh, let thy melodies trill forth 
Broad oer the wold as fast we bowl along 
Give me the post-horn Loose the flowing 


rein, 
And up to London drive with might and 
main {Exeunt 


THE END 


XXXV 
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A TOPICAL SKETCH COMPILED FROM THE EDITORIAL AND 
CORRESPONDENCE COLUMNS OF THE DAILY PAPERS DURING 
THE WOMEN’S WAR IN 1909 


The forenoon of the first of April, three years 
hence 

General Mitchener 1s at his writing-table wn 
the War Office, opening letters On his left ts the 
fireplace, nith a fire burning On his right, 
against the opposite wall, ts a standing desk wiih 
an office stool The door ts tn the wall behind hum, 
half way between the table and the desh The 
table ts not quite tn the middle of the room it ts 
nearer to the hearthrug than to the desh There is 
a chair at each end of tt for persons having busi- 
ness milh the General There ts a telephone on the 
table 

Long stlence 

A VOICE FROM THESTREET Votes for Women! 

The General starts convulsively, snatches a 
revolver from a drawer, and listens in an agony 
of apprehension Nothing happens He puts the 
revolver bach, ashamed; wipes fus brow; and re- 
sumes his work He ts startled afresh by the entry 
of an Orderly This Orderly is an unsoldterly, 
slovenly, discontented young man 

MITCHENER Oh, it’s only you Well? 

THE ORDERLY. Another one, sir. She’s 
chained herself. 

MITCHENER Chained herself? How? To what? 
Weve taken away the railings and everything 
that a chain can be passed through 


THE ORDERLY. We forgot the door-scraper, 
sir She lay down on the flags and got the 
chain through before she started hollerin 
She’s lyin there now, and she downfaces us 
that youve got the key of the padlock in a 
letter ın a buff envelope, and that youll see 
her when you open it 

MITCHENER She’s mad Have the scraper 
dug up and let her go home with it hanging 
round her neck 

THE ORDERLY There 1s a buff envelope 
there, sir 

MITCHENER. Youreallafraid ofthese women. 
[He picks the letter up| It does seem to have a 
key in it [He opens the letter; takes out a hey 
and a note; and reads) ‘Dear Mitch’—Well, 
I’m dashed! 

THE ORDERLY. Yes, sir. 

MITCHEVER What do you mean by Yes, sir? 

THE ORDERLY Well, you said you was 
dashed, sir, and you did look—af youll excuse 
my saying it, sir—well, you looked ıt 

MITCHENER [2ho has been reading the letter, 
and ts too astonished to attend to the Orderly’s 
reply) Thisis a letter from the Prime Mumister 
asking me to release the woman with this key 
if she padlochs herself, and to have hershewn 
up and see her at once. 
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THE ORDERLY [tremulously] Dont do 1t, 
governor 

MITCHENER [angrily] How often have I 
ordered you not to address me as governor? 
Remember that you are a soldier and not a 
vulgar civitan Remember also that when a 
man enters the army he leaves fear behind 
him Heres the key Unlock her and shew her 
u 

oa orDERLY Me unlock her! I dursent 
Lord knows what she’d do to me 

MITCHENER [pepperily, rising] Obey your 
orders instantly, sir, and dont presume to 
argue Even if she lulls you, 1t 1s your duty to 
die foryourcountry Rightabout face March 

The Orderly goes out, trembling 

THE VOICE OUTSIDE Votes for Women! Votes 
for Women! Votes for Women! 

MITCHENER [mimicking her) Votes for Wo- 
men! Votes for Women! Votes for Women! 
[In hts natural vorce| Votes for children! Votes 
for babies! Votes for monkeys! [He posts him- 
self on the hearthrug and awaits the enemy) 

THE ORDERLY [outside] In you go [He pushes 
a panting Suffraget tnto the room) The person, 
sw [He mithdraws] 

The Suffraget takes off her tarlor-made shirt 
and reveals a pair of fashionable trousers 

MITCHENER [Aorryfied] Stop, madam What 
are you doing? you must not undress in my 
presence I protest Not even your letter 
from the Prime Minister— 

THE suFFRAGET My dear Mitchener Iam 
the Prime Mimster [He takes off his hat and 
cloak, throws them on the desk, and confronts the 
General in the ordinary costume of a Cabinet 
Minster] 

MITCHENER Good heavens! Balsquith! 

BaLsquitH [throwing lumself tnto Mitchener’s 
char] Yes 1t1s indeed Balsquith It has come 
totis that the only way the Prime Minster 
of England can get from Downing Street to 
the War Office 1s by assuming this disguise, 
shrielang “‘Vores ror Womex”, and chaming 
himself to your doorscraper They were at 
the corner m force They cheered me Bella- 
christina herself was there She shook my 
hand and told me to say I was a vegetarian, 
as the diet was better in Holloway for vege- 
tarians 

MITCHENER. Why didn’t you telephone? 

BaLsourrTH They tap the telephone Every 
switchboard in London 1s m their hands, or in 
those of their young men 

MITCHENER Where on earth did you get 
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the dress? I hope it’s not a French dress! 

patsquitH Great heavens, no We're not 
allowed even to put on our gloves with French 
chalk Everything’s labelled “Made in Cam- 
berwel ” 

MITCHENER As a Tariff Reformer, I must 
say Quite nght [Balsquith has a strong contro- 
versıal ımpulse and ıs evidently going to dispute 
this profession of faith} No matter Dont 
argue What have you come for? 

BALSQUITH Sandstone has resigned 

MITCHENER [amazed] Old Red resigned! 

BALSQuITH Resigned 

MITCHENER But how? Why? Oh, impos- 
sible! the proclamation of martial law last 
Tuesday made Sandstone virtually Dictator 
ın the metropolis, and to resign now 1s flat 
desertion 

BALSQUITH Yes, yes, my dear Mitchener I 
know all that as well as you do IJ argued with 
him until I was black in the face, and he so 
red about the neck that if I had gone on he 
would have burst He ıs furious because we 
have abandoned his plan 

MITCHENER But you accepted it uncondi- 
thonally 

BALSQUITH Yes, before we knew what it 
was It was unworkable, you know 

MITCHENER I dont hnow Why 1s it un- 
workable? 

BALSQUITH I mean the part about drawing 
a cordon round Westminster at a distance of 
two miles, and turning all women out of ıt 

MITCHENER A masterpiece of strategy Let 
me explain The Suffragets are a very small 
body, but they are numerous enough to be 
troublesome—even dangerous—when they 
are all concentrated in one place—say in 
Parhament Square But by making a two- 
mile radius and pushing them beyond it, you 
scatter their attack over a circular bne twelve 
miles long Just what Wellington would have 
done 

BaLsQuitH But the women wont go 

MITCHENER Nonsense they must go 

BALSQUITH They wont 

MITCHENER. What does Sandstone say? 

BaLsquitH He says Shoot them down 

MITCHENER Of course 

BALSQUITH Youre not serious? 

MITCHENER I’m perfectly serious 

BALSQUITH But you cant shoot them down! 
Women, you know! 

MITCHENER [straddling confidently] Yes you 
can Strange as it may seem to you as 2 
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avilan, Balsquith, if you pomt a mfle at a 
woman and fire 1t, she will drop exactly as a 
man drops 

BatsquirHi Butsuppose your own daughters 
—Helen and Georgina— 

MITCHENER Ny daughters wouldnot dream 
of disobeying the proclamation [As an after- 
thought] At least Helen wouldnt. 

BALSQUITH But Georgina? 

MITCHENER Georgina would if she knew 
she’d be shot 1f she didnt. Thats how the 
thing would work Miltary methods are really 
the most mercifulin the end You keep send- 
ing these misguided women to Holloway and 
lullng them slowly and inhumanly by rum- 
ing their health, and ıt does no good they go 
on worse than ever Shoot a few promptly 
and humanely, and there will be an end at 
once of all resistance and of all the suffering 
that resistance entails 

BALSQuITH But public opinion would never 
stand ıt 

MITCHENER [walking about and laying down 
the law| Theresno such thing as public opinion 

BatsquitH Nosuch thing as public opimion!! 

MITCHENER Absolutely no such thing 
There are certain persons who entertam cer- 
tain opmons Well, shoot them down When 
you have shot them down, there are no longer 
any persons entertaming those opinions alive, 
consequently there is no longer any more of 
the puble opimon you are so much afrad 
of Grasp that fact, my dear Balsquith; and 
you have grasped the secret of government 
Publie opinion is mind Mand 1s inseparable 
from matter Shoot down the matter and you 
hill the mind 

BaLsquiTtH But hang it all— 

MITCHENER [zntolerantly] No I wont hang 1t 
all It’s no use coming to me and talking 
about public opimion You have put yourself 
ito the hands of the army, and you are com- 
mitted to mhtary methods. And the basis of 
all mhtary methods ıs that when people 
wont do what theyre told to do, you shoot 
them down 

BALSQUITH. Oh yes; 1t’s all jolly fine for you 
and Old Red You dont depend on votes for 
your places What do you suppose would 
happen at the next election? 

MITCHENER Have no next election Bring 
1n @ Bill at once repeahng all the Reform Acts 
and vesting the Government in a properly 
trained magistracy responsible only to a 
Council of War It answers perfectly in India. 
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If anyone objects, shoot him down 

BiLsquitH But none of the members of my 
party would be on the Council of War 
Neither should I. Do you expect us to vote 
for making ourselves nobodies? 

MITCHENER Youll have to, sooner or later, 
or the Socialists will mahe nobodies of the lot 
of you by collaring every penny you possess, 
Do you suppose this damned democracy can 
be allowed to go on now that the mob 1s be- 
ginning to take it seriously and using its 
power to lay hands on property? Parhament 
must abohsh itself The Insh parhament 
voted for its own extinction The English 
parliament will do the same if the same means 
are taken to persuade ıt 

BALSQUITH That would cost a lot of money 

MITCHENER Not money necessanly. Bribe 
them with titles 

BALSQUITH Do you think we dare? 

MITCHENER [scornfully] Dare! Dare! What 
is hfe but daring, man? “To dare, to dare, 
and again to dare—” 

FEMALE VOICE IN THE STREET Votes for 
Women! [Mztchener, revolver in hand, rushes to 
the door and locks tt. Balsquith hides under the 
table] Votes for Women! 

A shot 1s heard 

BALsQuiTH [emerging ın the greatest alarm] 
Good heavens, you havnt given orders to fire 
on them: have you? 

MITCHENER No, but it’s a sentinel’s duty to 
fire on anyone who persists in attempting to 
pass without giving the word 

BALsQuiTH [wiping his brow] This military 
business 1s really awful 

MITCHENER. Be calm, Balsquith These 
things must happen they save bloodshed in 
the long run, beleve me Ive seen plenty of 
it, and I know. 

BALSQUITEH [Lhavnt; and I dontknow I wish 
those guns didnt make such a devil of a noise 
We must adopt Maxim’s Silencer for the 
army rifles 1f we're gomg to shoot women I 
really couldnt stand hearing it. [Someone out- 
side tries to open the door and then knocks} 
Whats that? 

MITCHEVER Who's there? 

THE ORDERLY It’s only me, governor It’s 
all mght 

MITCHENER [unlocking the door and admitting 
the Orderly, who comes betneen them) What 
was 1t? 

THE ORDERLY Suffraget, sir. 

pitsquirn Did the sentry shoot her? 
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have received the fullest satisfaction. 
patsguitH What satisfaction? 

MITCHENER Chubbs-Jenkinson would have 
been reprimanded In fact, he was repr- 
manded Besides, the man was thoroughly in- 
subordinate You cant deny that the very 
first thing he did when they took him down 
after flogging him was to walk up to Chubbs- 
Jenkinson and break his jaw That shewed 
there was no use flogging him; so now he will 
get two years’ hard labor, and serve hm 
right! 

BALSQUITH I bet you a guinea he wont get 
even a week. I bet you another that Chubbs- 
Jenkinson apologizes abyectly You evidently 
havnt heard the news. i 

MITCHENER What news? 

BALSQUITH It turns out that the curate 1s 
well connected [M:tchener staggers at the 
shock He reels into his chair and buries his face 
tn his hands over the blotter} He has three 
aunts in the peerage, Lady Richmond’s one 
of them [Mitchener punctuates these announce- 
ments with heartrending groans); and they all 
adore him The invitations for six garden 
partes and fourteen dances have been can- 
celled for all the subalterns in Chubb’s regi- 
ment [Michener attempts to shoot himself] 

BALSQUITH [sering the pistol] No. your 
country needs you, Mitchener. 

MITCHENER [putting down the prstol] For my 
country’s sake [Balsquth, reassured, sits 
down] But what an infernal young fool 
Chubbs-Jenkinson 1s, not to know the stand- 
ing of his man better! Why didnt he know? 
It was his business to know. He ought to be 
flogged. 

Barsquitu Probably he will be, by the 
other subalterns 

MITCHENER I hope so Anyhow, out he 
goes Out of the army. He or I. 

BALSQUITH Steady, steady His father has 
subseribed a millon to the party funds We 
owe him a peerage 

MITCHENER. I dont care 

BALSQUITH. I do How do you think parties 
are kept up? Not by the subscriptions of the 
local associations, I hope They dont pay for 
the gas at the meetings. 

MITCHENER Man: can you not be serious? 
Here are we, face to face with Lady Rich- 
mond’s grave displeasure; and you talk to 
me about gas and subscriptions Her own 
nephew! 

BALSQUITH [gloonily} It’s unfortunate He 
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was at Oxford with Bobby Bessborough. 

MITCHENER Worse and worse What shall 
we do? 

A VOICE IN THE sTREET Votes for Women! 
Votes for Women! 

A terrific explosion shakes the building They 
take no notice 

MITCHENER [breaking down] You dont know 
what this means to me, Balsquith I love the 
army. I love my country 

BALSQUITH It certamly 1s rather awkward. 

The Orderly comes in 

MITCHENER [angrily] What 1s 1t? How dare 
you interrupt us lke this? 

THE ORDERLY. Didn’t you hear the explo- 
sion, sir? 

MITCHENER Explosion What eaplosion? 
No I heard no explosion: I have something 
more serious to attend to than explosions. 
Great heavens! Lady Richmond’s nephew 
has been treated hke any common laborer; 
and while England 1s reeling under the shock, 
a private walks mn and asks me if J heard an 
explosion 

BALSQUITH. By the way, what was the ex- 
plosion? 

THE ORDERLY Only a sort of bombshell, sir. 

BALSQUITH Bombshell! 

THE ORDERLY A pasteboard one, sir Full of 
papers with Votes for Women ın red letters 
Fired into the yard from the roof of the Alh- 
ance Office 

MITCHENER Pooh! Go away GO away. 

The Orderly, benildered, goes out 

BALSQUITH Matchener you can save the 
country yet Put on your full dress umform 
and your medals and orders and so forth Get 
a guard of honor—something showy—horse 
guards or something of that sort; and call on 
the old girl— 

MITCHEVER The old girl? 

BatsquiTtH Well, Lady Richmond Apolo- 
gize to her Ask her leave to accept the com- 
mand Tell her that youve made the curate 
your adjutant or your aide-de-camp or what- 
ever 1s the proper thing. By the way, what 
can you make him? 

MITCHENER. I might make him my chaplain. 
I dont see why I shouldnt have a chaplain 
on my staff He shewed a very proper spirit 
in punching that young cub’s head I should 
have done the same myself. 

BitsquitH Then Ive your promise to take 
command 1f Lady Richmond consents? 

MITCHENER. On condition that I have a free 
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hand. No nonsense about public opinion or 
democracy 

patsquitx As far as possible, I thmk I may 
say yes 

MITCHENER [rising mtolerantly and going to 
the hearthrug| That wont do for me Dont be 
weak-kneed, Balsquth You know perfectly 
well that the real government of this country 
1s and always must be the government of the 
masses by the classes You know that demo- 
cracy 1s damned nonsense, and that no class 
stands less of 1t than the working class You 
know that we are already discussing the steps 
that will have to be taken if the country 
should ever be face to face with the possi- 
bihty of a Labor majority in Parhament You 
know that in that case we should disfranchise 
the mob, and if they made a fuss, shoot them 
down You know that if we need public 
opinion to support us, we can get any quan- 
taty of 1t manufactured in our papers by poor 
devils of journalists who will sell their souls 
for five slings You know— 

BALSQUITH Stop Stop, I say I dont know 
That 1s the difference between your job and 
mune, Mitchener After twenty years im the 
army a man thinks he knows everything 
After twenty months in the Cabinet he knows 
that he knows nothing 

MITCHENER We learn from story— 

BaLsguiTa We learn from history that men 
never learn anything from history That's not 
my own it’s Hegel 

MITCHENER Who’s Hegel? 

BALSQUITH Dead. A German philosopher 
[He half rises, but recollects something and sits 
down again} Oh, confound ıt that reminds 
me The Germans have laid down four more 
Dreadnoughts 

MITCHENER ‘Then you must lay down 
twelve 

BatsquitH Oh yes it’s easy to say that, but 
thnk of what they'll cost 

MITCHENER Think of what it would cost to 
be invaded by Germany and forced to pay an 
mdemunity of five hundred milhons 

BalsquirH But you said that 1f you got 
compulsory mihtary service there would be 
an end of the danger of mvasion 

MITCHENER On the contrary, my dear fel- 
low, 1t increases the danger tenfold, because 
it increases German jealousy of our miltary 

supremacy 


BaLsquitH After all, why should the Ger- 
mans invade us? 
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mitcuenen Why shouldnt they? What else 
has their army to do? What else are they 
building a navy for? 

satsquitn Well, we never think of invad- 
ing Germany 

MITCHENER Yes, we do Ihave thought of 
nothing else for the last ten years Say what 
you will, Balsquith, the Germans have never 
recognized, and until they get a stern lesson 
they never wil] recognize, the plain fact that 
the interests of the British Empire are para- 
mount, and that the command of the sca 
belongs by nature to England 

patsquiTH But if they wont recognize it, 
what can I do? 

MITCHENER Shoot them down 

BatsquitH I cant shoot them down 

MitcHeNER Yes you can You dont realize 
it, but af you fire a rifle into a German he 
drops Just as surely as a rabbit does 

BALSQUITH But dash it all, man, a rabbit 
hasnt got a mfle and a German has Suppose 
he shoots you down 

MITcHENER Excuse me, Balsquith, but that 
consideration 13 what we call cowardice in the 
army A soldier always assumes that he 1s 
going to shoot, not to be shot 

BaLsquitH [gumping up and nalhing about 
sulfaly] Oh come! I hhe to hear you military 
people talking of cowardice Why, you spend 
your lives in an ecstasy of terror of imaginary 
mvasions I dont beleve you ever go to bed 
without looking under it for a burglar 

BUITCHENER [calmly] A very sensible pre- 
caution, Balsquth I always take it, and, in 
consequence, Ive never been burgled 

BaLsquiTtH Neither have I Anyhow, dont 
you taunt me with cowardice [He posts him- 
self on the hearthrug beside Mitchener, on his 
left] I never look under my bed for a burglar 
I’m not always loohing under the nation’s 
bed for an invader And if 1t comes to fight- 
ing, ’m quite willing to fight without being 
three to one 

MITCHENER. These are the romantic rav- 
ings of a Jıngo cavihan, Balsquth At least 
youll not deny that the absolute command of 
the sea 1s essential to our security 

BaLsQuitu Theabsolute command of thesea 
1s essential to the security of the principality 
of Monaco But Monaco isnt going to get it. 

MiTcHENER Ånd consequently Monaco en- 
Joys no security What a fnghtful thing! How 
do the inhabitants sleep with the possibihty 
of invasion, of bombardment, continually 
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present to their minds? Would you have our 
Enghsh slumbers broken ın the same way? 
Are we also to hve without secunty? 

BatsquirH [dogmatically] Yes Theres no 
such thing as security m the world; and there 
never can be as long as men are mortal Eng- 
land will be secure when England is dead, 
just as the streets of London will be safe 
when theres no longer a man in her streets to 
be run over or a vehicle to run over hm 
When you military chaps ask for security you 
are crying for the moon 

MITCHENER [very seriously] Let me tell you, 
Balsquith, that mn these days of aeroplanes 
and Zeppelin airships the question of the 
moon 1s becoming one of the greatest mport- 
ance. It will be reached at no very distant 
date Can you, as an Englishman, tamely con- 
template the possibility of having to lve 
under a German moon? The British flag must 
be planted there at all hazards 

BaLsquitw My dear Miutchener, the moon 
1s outside practical politics I’d swop it for a 
coalhing-station tomorrow with Germany or 
any other Power sufficiently mihtary in its 
way of thinking to attach any importance 
to it 

MITCHENER [losing his temper] You are the 
friend of every country but your own. 

BALSQUITH Say nobody’s enemy but my 
own Itsounds micer You really neednt be so 
horribly afraid of the othercountries They're 
all in the same fix as we are I’m much more 
interested in the death-rate in Lambeth than 
in the German fleet. 

MITCHENER You darent say that in Lam- 
beth 

BALSQUITH I'll say ıt the day after you pub- 
hsh your scheme for invadmg Germany and 
repealng all the Reform Acts 

The Orderly comes tn. 

MITCHENER What do you want? 

THE ORDERLY I dont want anything, gov- 
ernor, thank you The secretary and president 
of the Anti-Suffraget League says they had 
an appointment with the Prime Minster, 
and that theyve been sent on here from 
Downing Street 

BALSQUITH [going to the table] Quite night I 
forgot them [To Mitchener] Would you mind 
my seeing them here? I feel evtraordinanly 
grateful to these women for standing by us 
and facing the Suffragets, especially as they 
are naturally the gentler and timider sort of 
women {The Orderly moans] Did you say 
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anything? 

THE ORDERLY No, sir š 

BaLsoUITH Did you catch their names? 

THE ORDERLY Yes, sir The president 1s 
Lady Corinthia Fanshawe, and the secretary 
is Mrs Banger 

MITCHENER [abruptly] Mrs what? 

THE ORDERLY Mrs Banger. 

BALsQuITH Curious that quiet people 
always seem to have violent names, 

THE ORDERLY Not much qwet about her, 
sir. 

MITCHENER [outraged] Attention! Speak 
when youre spoken to Hold your tongue 
when youre not Right about face March 
[The Orderly obeys] Thats the way to keep 
these chaps up to the mark [The Orderly 
returns} Back again! What do you mean by 
this mutiny? 

THE ORDERLY. What am I to say to the 
ladies, sir? 

BALSQUITH You dont mind my seeing them 
somewhere, do you? 

MiTcHENER Not at all Bring them ım to 
see me when youve done with them I under- 
stand that Lady Cormthia 1s a very fascinat- 
mg woman Who s she, by the way? 

BALSQUITH Daughter of Lord Broadstairs, 
the automatic turbme man Gave quarter of 
a milhon to the party funds. She’s musical 
and romantic and all that—dont hunt. hates 
polities stops ın town all the year round one 
never sees her except at the opera and at 
musical at-homes and so forth. 

MITCHENER What a hfe! [To the Orderly] 
Where are the ladies? 

THE ORDERLY In No 17, sir 

MITCHENER Shew Mr Balsquith there, and 
send Mrs Farrell here 

THE ORDERLY [callzng into the corridor] Mrs 
Farrell! [To Balsquith] This way, sw [He goes 
out nith Balsquth} 

Mrs Farrell, a lean, highly respectable Insh 
charizoman of about fifty, comes in 

MircHENER Mrs Farrell. Ive a very amport- 
ant visit to pay. I shall want my full dress 
umform and all my medals and orders and 
my presentation sword. There was a time 
when the Brinsh Army contamed men cap- 
able of discharging these duties for their 
commanding officer. Those days are over. 
The compulsorily enlisted soldier runs to a 
woman for everything I’m therefore reluc- 
tantly obhged to trouble you 

MRS FARRELL. Your meddlesn ordhersn the 
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crooked sword widh the ivory handle n your 
full dress umform 1s in the waxworks in the 
Chamber o Mihtary Glory over in the place 
they used to call the Banquetin Hall I told 
you youd be sorry for sendin them away, and 
you told me to mind me own business Youre 
wiser now 

MITCHENER. I am I had not at that time 
discovered that you were the only person 
m the whole mibtary estabhshment of this 
capital who could be trusted to remember 
where anything was, or to understand an 
order and obey ıt 

MRS FARRELL. It’s no good flattherm me 
Tm too old 

MITCHENER Not at all, Mrs Farrell How 
1s your daughter? 

MRS FARRELL Which daughter? 

MITCHENER The one who has made such a 
gratifying success in the Music Halls 

MRS FARRELL Theres no Music Halls nowa- 
days theyre Vanety Theatres She’s got an 
offer of marnage from a young jook 
MITCHENER, Ís it possible? What did you 
do? 

MRS FARRELL, [ told his mother on him 

MITCHENER Oh! What did she say? 

MRS FARRELL. She was as pleased as Punch 
Thank Heaven, she says, he’s got somebody 
thatll be able to keep him when the supertax 
1s put up to twenty shillings in the pound 

MITCHENER But your daughter herself? 
What did she say? 

MRS FARRELL Accepted him, of course 
What else would a young fool hke her do? 
He inthrojooced her to the Poet Laureate, 
thinkin she’d inspire him 

MITCHENER Did she? 

MRS FARRELL. Faith, I dunna All I know 19 
she walked up to him as bold as brass n said, 
“Write me a sketch, dear” Afther all the 
throuble Ive took with that child’s manners 
she’s no more notion how to behave herself 
than a pig Youll have to wear General 
Sandstone’s umform it’s the only one in the 
place, because he wont lend it to the shows 

MITCHENER But Sandstone’s clothes wont 
fit me 

MRS FARRELL [unmoved] Then you'll have 
to fit them Why shouldnt they fitchya as 
well as they fitted General Blake at the 
Mansion House? 


miTcHENER They didnt fit him He looked 
a fnghtful guy 


URS FARRELL Well, you must do the best 
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you can with them You cant exhibit yaur 
clothes and wear them too. 

mitcneNnen And the public thinks the lot 
of a commanding officer a happy onel Oh, if 
they could only see the seamy side of it [Ile 
relurns to us table to resume nork] 

MRS FARRELL. If they could only see the 
seamy side o General Sandstone’s umform, 
where his flask rubs agen the buckle of his 
braces, theyd tell him he ought to get a new 
one Let alone the way he swears at me 

mutcuenen When aman has nsked his hfe 
on eight battlefields, Mrs Farrell, he has 
given sufficient proof of his self-control to be 
excused a httle strong language 

MRS FARRELL Would you put up with bad 
language from me because Ive risked me hfe 
eight times in childbed? 

MITcHENER My dear Mrs Farrell, you 
surely would not compare a msk of that 
harmless domestic kind to the fearful nsks 
of the battlefield 

MRS FARRELL I wouldnt compare risks run 
to bear hvin people into the world to mshs 
run to blow dhem out of it A mother’s risk 
1s Jooty a soldier’s 1s nothin but divilmint 

MITCHENER (ne¢tled] Let me tell you, Mrs 
Farrell, that if the men did not fight, the 
women would have to fight themselves We 
spare you that at all events 

MRS FARRELL. You cant help yourselves If 
three-quarters of you was killed we could 
replace you with the help of the other quarter 
If three-quarters of us was killed how many 
people would there be m England in another 
generation? If 1¢ wasnt for that, the men’d 
put the fighting on us just as they put all 
the other dhrudgery What would you do if 
we was all kilt? Would you go to bed and 
have twins? 

MITCHENER Really, Mrs Farrell, you must 
discuss these questions with a medical man 
You make me blush, positively 

MRS FARRELL [grumbling to herself] A good 
job too If I could have made Farrell blush I 
wouldnt have had to msk me hfe so often. 
You n your risks n your bravery n your self- 
conthrol indeed! “Why dont you conthro} 
yourself?” I sez to Farrell “It's agen me 
religion,” he sez 

MITCHENER [plainiively] Mrs Farrell youre 
a woman of very powerful mnd I’m not 
qualified to argue these dehcate matters 
with you I ask you to spare me, and to be 
good enough to take these clothes to Mr 
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Balsquith when the laches leave. 

The Orderly comes tn 

THE orDERLY Lady Comntha Fanshawe 
und Mrs Banger want to see you, sr Mr 
Balsquith told me to tell you 

MRS FARRELL, Theyve come about the vote. 
[ dont know whether it’s dhem dhat want 
it or dhem dhat doesnt want it. anyhow, 
theyre all ahke when they get ito a state 
about it. [She goes out, having gathered Bal- 
squth’s Suffraget disguise from the desk]. 

mircuener Is Mr Balsquith not with them. 

THE ORDERLY. No, sir. Couldn’t stand Mrs 
Banger, I expect. Fair caution she 1s [Chuch- 
lag] Couldnt help Iarfin when I sor um op it. 

MITCHENER [/ughly incensed] How dare you 
indulge in this unseemly mirth in the pres- 
ence of your commanding officer? Have you 
no sense of a soldier’s duty? 

THE ORDERLY [sadly] I’m afraid I shant ever 
get the ang of it, sir. You see, my father has 
a. tidy little barber’s business down off Shore- 
ditch, and I was brought up to be chatty and 
easy-like with everybody I tell you, when I 
drew the number 1n the conscription 1t gev 
my old mother the needle and 1t gev me the 
ump I should take it very kind, sir, if youd 
let me off the drill and let me shave you 
instead. Youd appreciate my qualities then 
you would indeed, sr I shant never do my- 
self jastice at soljerim, sir I cant bring myself 
te thmk of it as proper work for a man with 
an active mind, as you might say, sir Arf of 
it’s only ousemaidin, and tother arf 1s dress- 
up and make-believe. 

MITCHENER Stuff, su It’s the easiest life 
mn the world Once you learn your drill, all 
you have to do is to hold your tongue and 
obey your orders. 

THE ORDERLY But I do assure you, sir, arf 
the time theyre the wrong orders; and I get 
into trouble when lobeythem Thesergeant’s 
orders 1s all right, but the officers dont know 
what theyre talkın about. Why, the orses 
knows better sometimes. “Fours,” says Lieu- 
tenant- Trevor at the gate of Bucknam Palace 
only this mornin when we was on dooty for a 
State. wsit to the Coal Trust E was fourth 
man hke im the first file; and when I started 
the orse eld back, and the sergeant was on 
to me straight Threes, you bally fool, e 
whispers An e was on to me again about it 
when we come back, and called me a fathead, 
edid What am I to do, I says. the heutenant’s 
orders was fours, I says Pll shew you who's 
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heutenant here, e says. In future you attend 
to my orders and not to ız, e says what does 
e know about it? e says You didnt give me 
any orders, [says Couldntyousee for yourself 
there wasnt room for fours, e says why cant 
you think? General Mitchener tells me I’m 
not to think, but to obey orders, I says Is 
Mitchener your sergeant or am I? e says in 
his bullyim way You are, I says Well, e says, 
you got to do what your sergeant tells you’ 
thats discipline, e says And what am I to do 
for the General? I says. Youre to let him 
talk, e says. thats what e’s for. 

MITCHENER [groaning] It is impossible for 
the human mind to conceive anything more 
dreadful than this Youre a disgrace to the 
service. 

THE ORDERLY [deeply wounded] The service 
1s a disgrace to me. When my mother’s 
people pass me in the street with this uniform 
on, I ardly know which way to look There 
never was a soldier in my family before. 

MITCHENER There never was anything else 
in mine, sir, 

THE ORDERLY My mother’s second cousin 
was one of the Parkinsons o Stepney. 
[Almost tx tears} What do you know of the 
feelings of a resepetable family ın the middle 
station of hfe? I cant bear to be looked down 
on as a common soldier Why cant my father 
be let buy my discharge? Youve done away 
with the soldier’s mght to ave ns discharge 
bought for him by his relations The country 
didnt know you were going to do that or 
it'd never ave stood it Is an Enghshman to 
be made a mockery like this? 

MITCHENER Silence Attention 
about face March 

THE ORDERLY [retiring to the standing desk 
and bedening tt with passionate tears] Oh that 
I should have hved to be spoke to as if I 
was the lowest of the low! Me! that has 
shaved a City o London alderman wiv me 
own and 

MITCHENER. Poltroon Crybaby. Well, 
better disgrace yourself here than disgrace 
your country on the field of battle 

THE ORDERLY [angrily coming to the table) 
Who’s going to disgrace his country on the 
field of battle? It’s not fightin I object to: 
it’s soljerin Shew me a German and I'll ave 
a go at him as fast as you or any man. But 
to ave me tıme wasted hke this, an be stuck 
m a sentry-box ať a street corner for an 
ornament to be stared at; and to be told 

2N2 


Right 
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“right about face march,” if I speak as one 
man to another that aint pluck that amt 
fightin that aint patriotism 1t’s beim made 
a bloomin sheep of 

MITCHENER À sheep has many valuable 
mıhtary qualties Emulate them, dont dis- 
parage them 

THE ORDERLY Oh, wots the good of talkın 
to you? If I wasnt a poor soldier I could 
punch your ed for forty shllns or a month 
But because youre my commandin officer 
you deprive me of my nght to a magistrate, 
and make a compliment of givmg me two 
years ard stead o shootin me Why cant you 
take your chance the same as any civilian 
does? 

MITCHENER [rising majestically} I search the 
pages of history in vain for a parallel to such 
a speech made by a private to a General 
But for the coherence of your remarks I 
should conclude that you were drunk As it 
is, you must be mad You shall be placed 
under restraint at once Call the guard 

THE ORDERLY Call your grandmother If 
you tahe one man off the doors the place'll 
be full of Suffragets before you can wink 

MITCHENER Then arrest yourself, and off 
with you to the guard-room 

THE ORDERLY What am I to arrest myself 
for? 

MircHENER Thats nothing to you You 
have your orders obey them Do you hear? 
Right about face March 

THE onDERLY How would you feel if you 
was told to nght-about-face and march as if 
you were a door-mat? 

MITCHENER I should feel as if my country 
had spoken through the voice of my officer 
I should feel proud and honored to be able 
to serve my country by obeying 1ts commands 
No thought of self, no vulgar preoccupation 
with my own petty vanity, could touch my 
mind at such a moment To me my officer 
would not be a mere man he would be for 
the moment—whatever his personal frailties 
—the incarnation of our natonal destiny 

THE ORDERLY What I’m saying to you is 
the voice of old England a jolly sight more 
than all this rot that you get out of books 
I'd rather be spoke to by a sergeant than by 
you He tells me to go to hell when I 
challenges him to argue it out hke a man 
It aint pote, but it’s Enghsh What you say 
aint anything at all You dont act on it your- 
self You dont believe ın it. Youd punch my 
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head if I tried it on you, and serve me right, 
And look here Heres another point for you 
to argue— 

MITCHENER [rth a shriek of protest] No— 

Mrs Banger comes in followed by Lady 
Corinthta Fanshane Mrs Banger ts a masculine 
woman of forty with a powerful voice and great 
physical strength Lady Corinthia, who ıs also 
over thiriy, ıs beautiful and romantic 

MRS BANGER [throwing the door open decisively 
and marching straight to Mitchener] Pray how 
much longer 1s the Anti-Suffraget League 
to be hept waiting? [She passes hum conlemptu- 
ously and sits down with impressive confidence 
in the chair next the fireplace Lady Corinthia 
takes the chair on the opposile side of the table 
nith equal aplomb] 

MITCHENER Im extremely sorry You 
really do not know what I have to put up 
with This imbecile, incompetent, unsoldierly 
disgrace to the uniform he should never have 
been allowed to put on ought to have shewn 
you in fifteen minutes ago 

THE oRDERLY All I said was— 

MITCHENER Not another word Attention 
Right about face March [The Orderly sits 
down doggedly| Get out of the room tlus 
instant, you fool, or I'll hick you out 

THE ORDERLY [cevelly] I dont mind that, sir 
It’s human It’s Enghsh Why couldnt you 
have said 1t before? [He goes out] 

MITCHENER Tahe no notice, I beg these 
scenes are of daily occurrence now that we 
have compulsory service under the command 
of the halfpenny papers Pray sit down 

LADY CORINTHIA (Thank you [They 

AND MRS ce) [rising] sit down again} 

MITCHENER [siting down mith a slight chuckle 
of satisfaction| And now, ladies, to what am 
I indebted— 

MRS BANGER Let me introduce us I am 
Rosa Carma Banger Mrs Banger, orgamz- 
ing secretary of the Anti-Suffraget League 
This 1s Lady Cormthia Fanshawe, the presi- 
dent of the League, hnown in musical arcles 
—TI am not musical—as the Richmond Park 
mghtingale A soprano I am myself said to 
be almost a baritone, but I do not profess to 
understand these distinctions 

MITCHENER [murmuring politely] Mosthappy; 
I’m sure 

MRS BANGER We have come to tell you 
Mey that the Antı-Suffragets are gomg to 

ght 

MITCHENER [gallantly] Oh, pray leave that 
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to the men, Mrs Banger 

Lapy corintu1, We can no longer trust 
the men 

uns BANGER They have shewn neither the 
strength, the courage, nor the determination 
which are needed to combat women hike the 
Suffragets. 

LADY CORINTHIA Nature ıs too strong for 
the combatants 

uns BANGER. Physical struggles between 
persons of opposite sexes are unseemly. 

LADY CoRINTHIA Demorahzing 

MRS BANGER Insincere 

LADY CORINTHIA They are merely embraces 
in disguise 

urs BANGER. No such suspicion can attach 
to combats m which the antagonists are of 
the same sex. 

LADY corinTHIA The Ant-Suffragets have 
resolved to take the field 

mrs BANGER They will enforce the order 
of General Sandstone for the removal of all 
women from the two-mile radius—that 1s, all 
women except themselves 

MITCHENER I am sorry to have to mform 
you, madam, that the Government has given 
up that project, and that General Sandstone 
has resigned ın consequence 

urs BANGER ‘lhat does not concern us in 
the least We approve of the project and will 
see that 1t 1s carmed out We have spent a 
good deal of money arming ourselves; and 
we are not gomg to have that money thrown 
away through the pusillanimuity of a Cabmet 
of males, 

MITCHENER Armmg yourselves! But, my 
dear laches, under the latest proclamation 
women are strictly forbidden to carry chains, 
padlocks, tracts on the franchise, or weapons 
of any description 

LADY CORINTHIA [producing an ivory-ha -dled 
revolver and pointing tt at’ ¢ nosey Yeu httle 
know your countrywome 4 General Mitch- 
ener t 

MITCHENER [without flinching} Madam 1t 1s 
my duty to take possession of that weapon 
im accordance with the proclamation Be 
good enough to put it down 

MRS BANGER [produ ing un XVIII century 
horse pistol] Is xt your ¢ aty to take possession 
of this also? . -> 

MITCHENER That, madam, 1s not a weapon 
tis a curiosity. Ifyou would be kind enough 
to place it in some museum mstead of point- 
ing 1t at my head, I should be obliged to you. 
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MRS BANGER. This pistol, sir, was carried 
at Waterloo by my grandmother 

MITCHENER. I presume you mean your 
grandfather. 

MRS BANGER You presume unwarrantably 

LADY CORINTHIA. Mrs Banger’s grand- 
mother commanded a canteen at that cele- 
brated battle. 

MRS. BANGER Who my grandfather was 1s 
a pomt that has never been quite clearly 
settled. I put my trust, not im my ancestors, 
but ın my good sword, which is at my lodg- 
ings 

MITCHENER Your sword! 

MRS BANGER, The sword with which I slew 
five Egyptians with my own hand at Kassas- 
sin, where I served as a trooper. 

MITCHENER Lord bless me! But was your 
sex never discovered? 

MRS BANGER It was never even suspected 
I had a comrade—a gentleman ranker— 
whom they called Fanny They neve: called 
me Fanny 

LADY CORINTHIA. The Suffragets have turned 
the whole woman movement on to the wrong 
track They ask for a vote 

uRS BANGER What use 18 a vote? Men have 
the vote 

LADY CORINTHIA And men are slaves 

MRS BANGER What women need 1s the 
right to mlbtary service. Give me a well- 
mounted regiment of women with sabres, 
opposed to a regiment of men with votes 
We shall see which will go down before the 
other. No we have had enough of these 
gentle pretty creatures who merely talk and 
cross~:xamune ministers in police courts, and 
f,0 co prison like sheep, and suffer and sacrifice 
themselves This question must be solved by 
blood and iron, as was well said by Bismarck, 
whom I have reason to beheve was a woman 
in disguise 

MITCHENER, Bismarck a woman! 

ums BincER All the really strong men of 
history have been disguised women. 

MITCHENER [remonstraung| My dear lady! 

MRS BANGER How can you tell? You never 
knew that the hero of the charge at Kassasoin 
was a woman: yet she wes it was I, Rosa 
Carmina Banger. Would Napoleon have beca 
so brutal to women, think you, had he been 
. man? 

MiZ°HENER Oh, come, come! Really! Surely 
female rvlers have often shewn all the fem:- 
nme weaknesses Queen Elzabeth, for in 
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stance. Her vanity, her levity — 


ains Banger Nobody who has studied the 
lustory of Queen Elizabeth can doubt for + 


moment that she was 2 disguised mn 


LADY CORINTHIA [admiring Mrs Banger} Isnt 


she splendid! 


MRI BANGER [rising nith a large gesture] 
shall cast off this 
hampermg shurt for ever, mount my charger, 
and with my good sabre lead the Anti- 
[She strides to the other 


Ths very afternoon I 


Suffragets to victory 
side of the room, snorting) 
MITCHENER 


to put my foot down— 


lany cormtHa Dont be hysterical, 
General 


urrcuener. Hysterical! 
ams DANGER Do you think we are to be 


stopped by these childish exhibitions of 


temper? They are useless, and your tears 


and entreaties—a man’s last resource—will 


avail you just as httle I sweep them awa), 
Just as I sweep your plans of campaign 
“made ım Germany” — 

MITCHENER {flying inio a transport of rage) 
How dare you repeat that infamous slander! 
[He rings the bell violently) If this 1s the alter- 
natıve to votes for women, I shall advocate 
giving every woman in the country six votes 
{The Orderly comes in] Remove that woman 
See that she leaves the building at once 

The Orderly forlornly contemplates the tron 
front presented by Mrs Banger 


THE ORDERLY [propiiatorily] Would you av 
the feelin art to step out, madam? 

MRS BANGER You are a soldier Obey your 
orders Put me out, If I got such an order l 
should not hesitate 


THE ORDERLY [|żo Mitchener| Would you 
mind lendin me a and, Guvner? 
LADY CORINTHIA [rang her revolver) I shall 
be obliged to shoot you if you stir, General 
MRS BANGER (to the Orderly] When you are 
ordered to put a person out you should do at 
like this [She hurls him from the roam He ts 
heard falling headlong downstairs and crashing 
through a glass door) I shall now wat on 
S Ea AR If he shews any sign of 
ess, he s 7 
Tate {She goes oat share that poor wretch’s 
LADY CORINTHIA. Isnt she mapnificert -~ l 
MITCHENER Thanh heaven he's ae And 
now, my dear lady, 18 xt hees3sary to keep 


aie 


But I cant allow anything of 
the sort, madam I shall stand no such 
ndiculousnonsense I'm perfectly determined 
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that loaded pistol te my nose all through ow 
conversation’ 

napy comnts It's not loaded It's heavy 
cnough, goodness knows, without puting 
pullets mm ıt 

yreur en [iriumphantly snatching hag revol 
rer from th dran er} ‘Lhen I am master of the 
situation ‘Llus ts loaded Ha, ha! 

Lapy constr But since we are not really 
gang to shoot ont another, what diference 
can it possibly mahe? 

witen sin [puting Ais pistol donn on the 
table} ‘Lruc Quite truc I recogmuze there the 
practical good sense that has pres ented you 
from talling into the snares of the Suffragets. 

tapy contia ‘Ihe Suifragets, General, 
arc the dupcs of dowdics A really attractive 
and clever wom ina 

sitcnenen [gallantly] Yourself, for 15 
stance 

LaDy consta (snatching up hus revolcer] 
Another step and you are a dead man. 

WITCHES: R [amazed] My dear lady! 

navy comstar Lam not your dear lady 
You are not the hrst man who has concluded 
that becuse I am devoted to music and can 
reach F m alt with the greatest faalt} — 
Partti never got above E flat—I am marke 
out as the prey of every hbertine. You 
Tam hike the thousands of weak women whom 
you have rumed— 

suTcitevER I solemnly protest— 

lapy corta Oh, I hnow what you 
officers are To you a W oman’s honor iS ea 
thing, and the idle pleasure of the momen 
is everythin 

EA This 1s perfectly ndiculous I 
never ruined anyone n My lfe è 

LADY coninTuis, Never! Are youn earnes 

rcnener Certmnly I am mM earnes 
Mo. indignantly in earnest stol 

LADY COKIN AUIA [throwing down the Z oe 
contemptuously „pà pẹ YOY have no temp i 
ment you are v- an arist You have 
soul for music i 

miTcHENER Ive subscribed to the "E 
mental band all my hfe J bought two a i 
phones for st out of my own pocket A 
sang Tosti's Goodbye for Ever at Kosei 
bridge m 1880 the wh Je regiment wept. 
arc too young vo remember that. z 
i LADY conINTHIA Your advances arè nsele 

mircuenen Confound 1t, madam, can Lee 
not receive an mnocent comphment withou 
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suspecting me of dishonorable intentions? 

LADY CORINTHIA. Love—real love— makes 
all intentions honorable. But you could 
never understand that 

MITCHENER IIl not submit to the vulgar 
penny-novelette notion that an officer 1s less 
honorable than a avilan m his relations with 
women, While I hve I’ll raise my vorce— 

LADY CORINTHIA Tush! 

MITCHENER What do you mean by tush? 

LADY CORINTHIA. You cant raise your voice 
above its natural compass What sort of voice 
have you? 

MITCHENER A tenor What sort had you? 

LaDy conintuia Had! I have it stall I tell 
you I am the Inghest hving soprano. [Scorn~ 

fully) What was your highest note, pray? 

MiTcHENER. B flat—once—in 1879 I was 
drunk at the time 

LADY CORINTHIA [gasing at him almost 
tenderly} Though you may not beheve me, I 
find you are more mteresting when you talk 
about musıc than when you are endeavor- 
ing to betray a woman who has trusted you 
by remaining alone with you in your apart- 
ment 

MITCHENER [springing up and fuming away 
to the fireplace} Those repeated msults to a 
man of blameless hfe are as disgraceful to 
you as they are undeserved by me, Lady 
Corinthia Such suspicions invite the conduct 
they umpute. [She ratses the pistol] You need 
not be alarmed J am only going to leave the 
room 

LADY CORINTHIA. Fish, 

NITCHENER. Fish! This is worse than tush 
Why fish? 

LADY CORINTHIA., Yes, fish cold-blooded 
fish. 

MITCHENER. Dash it all, madam, do you 
want me to make advances to you? 

LADY CORINTHIA I have not the shghtest 
intention of yielding to them; but to make 
them would be a tribute to romance What 
is hfe without romance? 

MITCHENER [making a movement towards her] 
I tell you— 

LADY CORINTHIA Stop No nearer. No 
vulgar sensuousness If you must adore, 
adore at a distance. 

MITCHENER Thisis worse than Mrs Banger 
I shall ask that estimable woman to come 
back 

LADY CORINTHIA Poor Mrs Banger! Do not 
for a moment suppose, General Mitchener, 
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that Mrs Banger represents my views on the 
suffrage question Mrs Banger 1s a man in 
petticoats. I am every inch a woman; but I 
find 1t convenient to work with her 

MITCHENER Do you find the combination 
comfortable? 

LADY CORINTHIA I do not wear combina- 
tions, General [mth dignity] they are un- 
womanly. 

MITCHENER [throning himself despairingly 
into the chair next the hearthrug} I shall go 
mad I never for a moment dreamt of allud- 
ing to anything of the sort. 

LADY corINTHIA There 1s no need to blush 
and become self-conscious at the mention 
of underclothing You are extremely vulgar, 
General 

MircHENER Lady Cormthra: you have my 
pistol Will you have the goodness to blow 
my brains out? I should prefer it to any other 
effort to follow the gyrations of the weather- 
cock you no doubt call your mind. If you 
refuse, then I warn you that youll not get 
another word out of me—not if we sit here 
until doomsday 

LADY CORINTHIA I dont want you to talk. 
I want you to hsten. You do not understand 
my views on the question of the suffrage. 
[She rises to make a speech] I must preface 
my remarks by reminding you that the 
Suffraget movement 1s essentially a dowdy 
movement, The Suffragets are not all dowdies; 
but they are mainly supported by dowdies. 
Now I am not a dowdy Oh, no comphments— 

MITCHENER I did not utter a sound. 

LADY CORINTHIA [smuling] It ıs easy to read 
your thoughts I am one of those women who 
are accustomed to rule the world through 
men Man is ruled by beauty, by charm, The 
men who are not have noinfluence The Salic 
Law, which forbade women to occupy a 
throne, 1s founded on the fact that when a 
woman 1s on the throne the country 1s ruled 
by men, and therefore ruled badly, whereas 
when a man is on the throne the country 1s 
ruled by women, and therefore ruled well. 
The Suffragets would degrade women from 
being rulers to being voters, mere politicians, 
the drudges of the caucus and the polling 
booth We should lose our influence com- 
pletely under such a state of affairs The New 
Zealand women have the vote What is the 
result? No poet ever makes a New Zealand 
woman his herome One might as well be 
romantic about New Zealand mutton Look 
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at the Suffragets themselves The only ones 
who are popular are the pretty ones, who 
flirt with mobs as ordimary women flirt with 
officers 

MITCHENER Then I understand you to hold 
that the country should be governed by the 
women after al] 

LADY coriInTHIA Not by all the women By 
certam women I had almost sud by one 
woman By the women who have charm— 
who have artistic talent—who wield a legiti- 
mate, a refining influence over the men [She 
suis down gracefully, smiling, and arranging her 
draperies mith conscious elegance) 

MITCHENER In short, madam, you think 
that of you give the vote to the man, you 
give the power to the woman who can get 
round the man 

LADY CoRINTHIA That 1s not a very dehcate 
way of putting it, but I suppose that is how 
you would express what I mean 

MITCHENER Perhaps youve never had any 
expenence of garnson hfe If you had, youd 
have noticed that the sort of woman who's 
clever at getting round men 1s sometimes 
rather a bad lot 

LADY CoRINTHIA What do you mean by a 
bad lot? 

MITCHENER I mean a woman who would 
play the very devil if the other women didnt 
heep her im pretty strict order I dont approve 
of democracy, because it’s rot, and I’m 
against giving the vote to women, because 
I’m not accustomed to 1t, and therefore am 
able to see with an unprejudiced eye what 
infernal nonsense it 1s But I tell you plamly, 
Lady Corinthna, that there 1s one game that 
I dishke more than either democracy or 
votes for women, and that 1s the game of 
Antony and Cleopatra If J must be ruled 

by women, let me have decent women, and 
not—vwell, not the other sert 

LADY coninTHiA You have a coarse mind, 
General Mitchener 

mircHeNER So has Mrs Banger And, by 
George! I prefer Mrs Banger to you! 

LADY CORINTHIA [bounding to her feei) You 
prefer Mrs Banger to me!!! 

MITCHENER I do You said yourself she 
was splendid 

LADY CORINTHIA You are no true man 
You are one of those unseved creatures who 
have no joy in hfe, no sense of beauty, no 
high notes 

MITCHENER. No doubt I am, madam Asa 
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matter of fact, I am not elcver at discussing 
public questions, because, as an Enghsh 
gentleman, I was not brought up to use my 
brams But occasionally, after a number of 
remarks which are perhaps sometimes rather 
Idiotic, I get certain convictions Thanks to 
you, I have now got a conviction that this 
woman question is not a question of lovely 
and accomplished females, but of dowdies 
The average Englshwoman is a dowdy and 
never has half a chance of becoming any- 
thing else She hasnt any charm, and she has 
no high notes, except when she’s giving her 
husband a piece of her mind, or calling down 
the street for one of the children 

LADY coninTi1A How disgusting! 

mitcuener Somebody must do the dowdy 
work! If we had to choose between pitching 
all the dowdies into the Thames and pitching 
all the lovely and accomphshed women, the 
lovely ones would have to go 

Lapy corinTHiA And if you had to do with- 
out Wagner's music or do without your break- 
fast, you would do without Wagner Pray 
does that make eggs and bacon more precious 
than music, or the butcher and baker better 
than the poet and philosopher? The scullery 
may be more necessary to our bare ewstence 
than the cathedral Even humbler apart- 
ments might make the same clum But 
which 1s the more essential to the higher hfe? 

MITCHENER Your arguments are so devil- 
ishly mgenious that I feel convinced you 
got them out of some confounded book 
Mane—such as they are—are my own I 
imagine 1t’s something lke ths There is an 
old saymg that of you take care of the pence, 
the pounds will tahe care of themselves 
Well, perhaps if we take care of the dowdies 
and the butchers and the bakers, the beauties 
and the bigwigs will take care of themselves 
(Rising and facing ker determinedly} Anyhow, 
I dont want to have thmgs arranged for me 
by Wagner I’m not Wagner How does he 
know where the shoe pinches me? How do 
you know where the shoe pinches your 
washerwoman? you and your gh F m altt 
How are yon to know when you havnt made 
her comfortable unless she has a vote? Do 
you want her to come and break your 
windows? 

LADY CORINTHIA Am I to understand that 
General Matchener ıs a Democrat and a 
Suffraget? 

MITCHENER Yes‘ you have converted me— 
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you and Mrs Banger 

LADY CORINTHIA, Farewell, creature [Bal- 
squtih enters hurredly] Mr Balsquith: I am 
gomg to wait on General Sandstone He, at 
least, is an ofhcer and a gentleman [She 
sals out] 

BALSquITH Mtchener: the game is up 

MITCHENER What do you mean? 

BatsquitH The strain 1s too much for the 
Cabinet. The old Liberal and Unionist Free 
Traders declare that if they are defeated on 
their resolution to invite tenders fiom private 
contractors for carrying on the Army and 
Navy, they will go solid for votes for women 
as the only means of restormg the hberhes 
of the country which we have destroyed by 
compulsory military service 

MITCHENER Infernal impudence! 

natsquitH The Labor Party is taking the 
same hne They say the men got the Factory 
Acts by hiding behind the women’s petti- 
coats, and that they will get votes for the 
army in the same way. 

MITCHENER Balsquith we must not yield 
to clamo I have just told that woman that 
I am at last convinced— 

patsquitx [yoyfully] —that the Suffragets 
must be supported? 

mitcHeneR No. that the Anti-Suffragets 
must be put down at all hazards. 

BaLsquirH Same thing. 

mircHeNER No For you now tell me that 
the Labor Party demands votes for women 
That makes it impossible to give them, be- 
cause 1t would be yielding to clamor The 
one condition on which we can consent to 
grant anything in this country is that no- 
body shall presume to ask for ıt 

BitsquitH [earnestly] Mitchener it’s no 
use You cant have the convemences of 
Democracy without its occasional mconvent- 
ences 

mitcnenen What are its convemences, I 
should hke to know? 

BALsquitH Well, when you tell people that 
they are the real rulers and they can do what 
they like, nine times out of ten they say 
“Allright tell us what to do ” Butit happens 
sometimes that they get an idea of their 
own; and then of corse youre landed. 

MITCHENER. Sh— 

BALSQUITH [desperately shouting him down] 
No it’s no use telling me toshoot themdown. 
Tm not going to doit After all, I dont sup- 
pose votes for women will make much differ- 
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ence It hasntin the other countries in which 
it has been tried 

MITCHEVER I never supposed it would 
make any difference What I cant stand 1s 
giving in to that Pankhurst lot Hang 1t all, 
Balsquith, 1t seems only yesterday that we 
put them in quad for a month I sad at the 
time that it ought to have been ten years 
If my advice had been taken this wouldnt 
have happened It’s a consolation to me that 
events are proving how thoroughly right I 
was, 

The Orderly rushes in 

THE orDELY Look ’ere, sir Mrs Banger’s 
locked the door of General Sandstone’s room 
on the inside, an’ she’s sittin on his ed til he 
signs & proclamation for women to serve in 
the army 

MITCHENER Put your shoulder to the door 
and burst 1t open 

THE ORDERLY It’s only in story books that 
doors burst open as easy as that Besides, 
I’m only too thankful to av a locked door 
between me and Mrs B, and so ıs all the 
rest of us 

MITCHENER Cowards. Balsquith. to the 
rescue! [He dashes out] 

BatsquitH [ambling calmly to the hearth) 
This is the business of the Serjeant-at-Arms 
rather than of the leader of the House. 
Theres no use in my tackling Mrs Banger 
she would only sit on my head too 

THE ORDERLY. You take my tip, Mr Bals- 
quith Give the women the vote and give 
the army civil rights; and av done with it 

Mhtchener returns and comes betneen them 

MITCHENER Balsquith. prepare to hear the 
worst 

BALsQuITH Sandstone 1s no more? 

MITCHENER On the contrary, he 1s par- 
ticularly hvely He has softened Mrs Banger 
by a proposal of marriage in which he appears 
to be perfectly in earnest He says he has 
met his ideal at last, a really soldierly woman 
She will sit on his head for the rest of his hfe, 
and the Bntish Army 1s now to all intents 
and purposes commanded by Mrs Banger. 
When I remonstrated with Sandstone she 
positas ely shouted “Right about face March” 
at me in the most offensive tone If she hadnt 
been a woman I should have punched her 
head I precious nearly punched Sandstone’s 
The horrors of martial law admimstered by 
Mrs Banger are too terrible to be faced. I 
demand avil rights for the army 
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THE ORDERLY [chuckling] Wot oh, General! 
Wot oh! 

MITCHENER Hold your tongue [He goes to 
the door and calls) Mrs Farrell! [He returns, 
and agan addresses the Orderly} Civil nights 
dont mean the nght to be uncivil [Pleased 
mith his own wit] Almost a pun Ha hal 

MRS FARRELL [entering] Whats the matter 
now? [She comes to the table] 

MITCHENER [to the Orderly] I have private 
business with Mrs Farrell Outside, you 
infernal blackguard 

THE ORDERLY [arguing, as usual] Well, I 
didnt ask to— [Mitchener seizes hem by thenape, 
marches him out, slams the door, and comes 
solemnly to Mrs Farrell) 

MITCHENER Excuse the abruptness of this 
communication, Mrs Farrell, but I know only 
one woman in the country whose practical 
ability and force of character can maintain 
her husband m competition with the husband 
of Mrs Banger I have the honor to propose 
for your hand 

MRS FARRELL D’yemean you want tomarry 
me? 

MITCHENER I do 

MRS FARRELL. No thank you I’d have to 
work for you just the same, only I shouldnt 
get any wages for it 

BALSQUITH That will be remedied when 
women get the vote Ive had to promise that. 

MITCHENER [ninmngly| Mrs Farrell you 
have been charwoman here now ever since 
I took up my duties Have you really never, 
in your more romantic moments, cast a favor- 
able eye on my person? 

MRS FARRELL, Ive been too busy casting 
an unfavorable eye on your cloze an on the 
htther you make with your papers 

MITCHENER [wounded] Am I to understand 
that you refuse me? 

MRS FARRELL. Just wait a bit [She takes 
Mitchener’s char and rings up the telephone] 
Double three oh seven Elephant 

MITCHENER I trust youre not mnging for 
the police, Mrs Farrell. I assure you I’m 
perfectly sane 

MRS FARRELL [into the telephone] Is that you, 
Elza? [She hstens for e ane Not oat o 
bed yet! Go and pull her out be the heels, 
the oo scree aan tell her her mother 
wants to speak to her very particularly about 
General Matchener [To Mutchener] Dont you 
be afeard I know youre sane enough when 
youre not talkin about the Germans [Into 
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the telephone} Is that you, Eliza? [She hstens 
for the answer] D’ye remember me givin 
you a clout on the side of the head for tellin 
me that if I only knew how to play me cards 
I could marry any General on the staff 1n- 
stead o disgracin you be bein a charwoman? 
[She listens for the answer] Well, I can have 
General Mitchener without playin any cards 
at all What d’ye think I ought to say? [She 
listens] Well, I’m no chichen meself [Zo 
Mitchener| How old are you? 

MITCHENER [nith an effort) Fifty-two 

MRS FARRELL [:nto the telephone} He says 
he’s fifty-two [She listens, then, to Mitchener] 
She says youre down in Who's Who as sity- 
one 

MITCHENER Damn Who’s Who! 

MRS FARRELL finto the telephone) Anyhow I 
wouldnt let that stand ın the way [She listens] 
If Ireally what? [She listens) I cant hear you 
IfI really what’ [She listens] W ho druvhim? 
I never said a word to— Eh? [She lstens] 
Oh, love hım Arra, dont be a fool, child 
[To Mitchener] She wants to know do I really 
love you [Into the telephone] It’s hely indeed 
I'd frighten the man off with any such non- 
sense at my age What? (She listens] Well, 
thats just what I was thinkin 

MITCHENER. May I ask what you were 
thinking, Mrs Farrell? This suspense ıs awful 

MRS FARRELL. I was thinkin that praps the 
Duchess mght hke her daughther-in-law’s 
mother to be a General’s lady betther than 
to be acharwoman [Jnto the telephone] Wantle 
youre marned yourself, me fine lady youll 
find out that every woman's a charwoman 
from the day she’s marmed [She lstens] 
Then you think I might take him? [She stens] 
G'lang, you young scald xf I had you here 
I'd teach you manners [She kstens] Thats 
enough now Back wid you to bed, and be 
thankful I’m not there to put me shpper 
across you [She rings off] The impudence! 
[To Mitchener] Bless you, me cluidher, may 
you be happy, she says [To Balsquith, going 
to hts side of the room] Give dear old Mitch 
me love, she says 

The Orderly opens the door, ushering in Lady 
Corinthia 

THE ORDERLY Lady Cormtha Fanshawe 
to speak to you, sir 

LADY corINTHIA General Mitchener your 
designs on Mrs Banger are defeated She 1s 
engaged to General Sandstone Do you still 
prefer her to me? 
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MRS FARRELL He’s out o the hunt He’s 
engaged to me 

The Orderly, overcome by this news, reels 
from the door to the standing desk and clutches 
the stool to save himself from collapsing 

MITCHENER And extremely proud of it, 
Lady Corinthia. 

LADY CORINTHIA [contemptuously] She smts 
you exactly [Coming to Balsquith| Mr Bals- 
quth: you, at least, are not a Philstme 

BALSQUITH No, Lady Cormthia, but I’m a 
confirmed bachelor. I dont want a wife, but 
I want an Egeria 

MRS FARRELL More shame for you! 

LADY CORINTHIA Silence, woman The 
position and functions of a wife may suit your 
gross nature An Egera ıs exactly what I 
desire to be. [To Balsquth] Can you play 
accompaniments? 

BaLsquitH Melodies only, I regret to say 
With one finger But my brother, who 1s a 
very obliging fellow, and not unlike me per- 
sonally, 1s acquainted with three chords, 
with which he manages to accompany most 
of the comic songs of the day 

LADY CORINTHIA. I do not sing comic songs 
Neither will you when I am your Egena 
You must come to my musical at-home this 
afternoon I will allow you to sit at my feet 

BALSQUITH [domg so] That is my ideal of 
"romantic happmess It commits me exactly 
as far as I demre to venture Thank you. 

THE ORDERLY. Wot price me, General? 
Wont you celebrate your engagement by 
doin somethin for me? Maynt I be promoted 
to be a sergeant? 

MITCHENER Youre too utterly incompetent 
to discharge the duties of a sergeant You 
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are only fit to be a heutenant I shall recom- 
mend you for a commission 

THE onpeRLY Hooray! The Parkinsons o 
Stepney'll be proud to have me call on em 
now I'll go and tell the sergeant what I 
thmk of him. Hooray! [He rushes out] 

MRS FARRELL [going to the door and calling 
after hım] You might have the manners to 
shut the door afther you [She shuts ıt and 
comes between Mitchener and Lady Corintlua}. 

MITcHENER Poor wretch! the day after 
eivil nghts are conceded to the army he and 
Chubbs-Jenkinson will be found incapable 
of maimntammng disciphne They will be sacked 
and replaced by really capable men Mrs 
Farrell as we are engaged, and J am anxious 
to do the correct thing in every way, I am 
quite willing to kiss you if you wish it 

MRS FARRELL Youd only feel hke a fool, 
and so would I 

MITCHENER You are really the most sen- 
sible woman Ive made an extremely wise 
choice [He hisses her han 

LADY CORINTHIA [to Balsqutth] You may 
lass my hand, 1f you wish 

BALSQUITH [cauitzously] I think we had better 
not commut ourselves too far Let us change 
a subject which threatens to become em- 
barrassing [To Mitchener| The moral of the 
oceasion for you, Mitchener, appears to be 
that youve got to give up treating soldiers 
as if they were schoolboys 

MITCHENER The moral for you, Balsquith, 
1s that youve got to give up treating women 
as if they were angels Ha ha! 

MRS FARRELL It’s a mercy youve found 
one another out at last Thats enough now. 

THE END 
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THE GLIMPSE OF REALITY 
A TRAGEDIETTA 


In the fifteenth century AD Gloamng dn 
inn on the edge of an Italian lake A stone cross 
nith a pedestal of steps. A very old friar sitting 
on the steps The angelus rings The friar prays 
and crosses himself A girl ferries a boat to the 
shore and comes up the bank to the cross 

THE GIRL Father’ were you sent here by a 
boy from— 

THE FRIAR [in a ligh, piping, but clear voce) 


Tm avery oldman Oh, very old Old enough 
to be your great grandfather, my daughter. 
Oh, very very old 

THE GIRL. But were you sent here by a boy 
from— 

THE FRR Oh yes, yes, yes, yes, yes 
Quite a boy, he was Very young And I’m 
very ald Oh, very very ald, dear daughter. 

THE GIRL Are jou a holy man? 
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THE FRIAR [ecstakeally] Oh, very holy 
Very, very, very, very holy 

THE ori But have you your wits still 
about you, father? Can you absolve me from 
a great sin? 

THE Friar Oh yes, yes, yes A very great 
sin I’m very old, but Ive my wits about me 
I’m one hundred and thirteen years old, by 
the grace of Our Lady, but I stall remember 
all my Labn, and I can bind and loose, and 
I’m very very wise, for I’m old and have left 
far behind me the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. You see I am bhnd, daughter, but 
when a boy told me that there was a duty 
for me to do here, I came without a guide, 
straight to this spot, led by St Barbara She 
led me to this stone, daughter It’s a com- 
fortablestone to me she has blessed 1t for me 

THE am. It's a cross, father 

THE FRIAR [piping rapturously) Oh blessed, 
blessed, ever blessed be my holy patroness 
for leading me to this sacred spot Is there 
any building near this, daughter? The boy 
mentioned an mn 

tun ain, There is an inn, father, not 
twenty yards away It’s hept by my father, 
Squarcio 

THE FRIAR And ıs there a barn where a 
very very old man may sleep and have a 
handful of peas for his supper? 

THE arni., There is bed and board both for 
holy men who will take the guilt of our sins 
from us Swear to me on the cross that you 
are a very holy man 

THE FRIAR IN do better than that, 
daughter I'll prove my hohness to you by a 
miracle 

THE GIRL. À miracle! 

THE FRIAR A most miraculous miracle A 
wonderful mracle! When I was only aghteen 
years of age I was already famous for my 
devoutness When the hand of the blessed 
Samt Barbara, which was chopped off in the 
days when the church was persecuted, was 
found at Viterbo, I was selected by the Pope 
himself to carry ıt to Rome for that blessed 
lady’s festival there, and since that my hand 
has never grown old It remams young and 
warm and plump whilst the rest of my body 
1s withered almost to dust, and my voice 13 
erached and become the whisthng you now 
hear 

THE air. Is that true? Let me see [He 
takes her hand tn hus She kneels and kisses 1t 
Jervently} Oh, it's true You are a samt. 
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Heaven has sent you in answer to my prayer 

THE FRIAR Ás soft as your neck, 15 it not? 
{Ie caresses her neck] 

que anl. It thrills me it 1s wonderful 

que Friar It thrills me also, daughter 
That, too, 1s a miracle at my age 

Tue aint. Father— 

que Frian Come closer, daughter I'm 
very very old and very very very deaf you 
must speak quite close to my ear if you spcah 
low [She kneels nith her breast against Ais arm 
and her chin on hts shoulder} Good Good 
Thats better Oh, I’m very very old 

tue aint Father I am about to commit a 
deadly sin 

THE FRIAR Do, my daughter Do, do, do, 
do, do 

THE GIRL [discouraged] Oh, you do not hear 
what I say 

THE FRIAR Not hear! Then come closer, 
daughter Oh, much, much closer Put your 
arm round my shoulders, and speak in my 
car Do not be ashamed, my daughter I’m 
only a sack of old bones You can hear them 
rattle [He shakes lus shoulders and makes the 
beads of his rosary ratile at the same time] 
Listen to the old man’s bones ratthng Oh, 
take the old old man to heaven, Blessed 
Barbara. 

THE GIRL Your wits are wandering Listen 
tome Are you hstening? 

THE PRIAR Yes yes yes yes yes yes yes 
Remember whether I hear or not, I can 
absolve All the better for you perhaps of I 
do not hear the worst, Hel Hel He! Well 
well When my wits wander, squeeze my 
young hand, and the blessed Barbara will 
restore my faculties [She squeezes hus hand 
vigorously] Thats right Tha-a-a-a-ats right 
Now I remember what I am and who you 
are Proceed, my child 

TIE GIRL, Father, I am to be married this 
year to a young fisherman 

THE FRIAR The devil you are, my dear 

THE atrt [squeesing kis hand) Oh histen, 
hsten, you are wandering again 

THE FRIAR Thats nght hold my hand 
taghtly I understand, I understand This 
young fisherman 1s neither very beautiful 
nor very brave, but he is honest and devoted 
to you, and there ıs something about him 
different to all the other young men 

THE GIRL You know bm, then! 

THE yatan No no no no no I’m too old to 
remember people But Samt Barbara tells 
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me everything 

THE aint Then you know why we cant 
marry yet. 

THE FRIAR Hes too poor His mother will 
not let him unless his bride has a dowry— 

THE GIRL [interrupting ım wmpetuously| Yes, 
yes’ oh blessed be Saint Barbara for sending 
you to me! Thirty crowns—thirty crowns 
from a poor girl lke me it is wicked—mon- 
strous I must sin to earn it 

THE FRIAR. That will not be your sin, but 
his mother’s 

THE GIRL Oh, that ıs true I never thought 
of that But will she suffer for ıt? 

THE FRIAR Thousands of years ın purga- 
tory for 1t, my daughter. The worse the sin, 
the longer she will suffer So let her have it 
as hot as possible {The girl recoils} Do not 
let go my hand I’m wandering [She squeezes 
lus hand) Thats right, daring Sin 1s a very 
wicked thing, my daughter Even a mother- 
in-law’s sin 1s very expensive, for your 
husband would stint you to pay for masses 
for her soul. 

THE Girt Thats true. You are very wise, 
father 

THE FRIAR Let it be a vemial sin. an ami- 
able sin. What sin were you thinking of, for 
instance? 

THE GIRL There1s a young Count Ferruccio 
[the Friar starts at the name), son of the tyrant 
of Parma— 

THE FRIAR An excellent young man, 
daughter You could not sin with a more 
excellent young man. But thirty crowns 1s 
too much to ask from him. He cant afford it 
He ıs a beggar. an outcast He made love to 
Madonna Buigita, the sister of Cardinal 
Poldi, a Cardinal eighteen years of age, a 
nephew of the Holy Father The Cardinal 
surprised Ferruccio with his sister, and 
Ferrucio’s temper got the better of hm He 
threw that holy young Cardinal out of the 
window and broke ns arm 

THE GiRL You hnow everything 

THE FRIAR Saint Barbara, my daughter, 
Samt Barbara J know nothmg But where 
have you seen Ferruccio? Saint Barbara says 
that he never saw you m his hfe, and has not 
thirty crowns 1n the world 

THE GIRL Oh, why does not Samt Barbara 
tell you that I am an honest girl who would 
not sell herself for a thousand crowns 

THE FRIan Do not give way to pride, 
daughter. Pride 1s one of the seven deadly 
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sins. 

THE GIRL. I know that, father, and beheve 
me, I’m humble and good I swear to you by 
Our Lady that 1t 1s not Ferruccio’s love that 
I must take, but his hfe. [The Friar, startled, 
turns powerfully on her] Do not be angry, 
dear father do not cast me off. What 1s a 
poor girl to do? We are very poor, my father 
and I, And I am not to kill hm I am only 
to decoy him here, for he 1s a devil for women; 
and once he ıs m the mn, my father will do 
the rest 

THE FRIAR [in a rich baritone voice] Will he, 
by thunder and hghtmng and the flood and 
all the saints, will he? [He flings off his gown 
and beard, revealing himself as a handsome 
youth, a nobleman by hus dress, as he springs up 
and rushes to the door of the inn, which he batters 
muh a stone) Ho there, Squarcio, rascal, 
assassin, son of a pig come out that I may 
break every bone ın your carcass 

THE GIRL You are a young man! 

THE FRIAR, Another miracle of Sant 
Barbara. [Kicking the door] Come out, whelp. 
come out, rat Come out and be killed Come 
out and be beaten to a jelly. Come out, dog, 
swine, animal, mangy hound, lousy— [Squar- 
cto comes out, sword in hand] Do you know 
who I am, dog? 

SQUARCIO [impressed] No, your Excellency 

THE FRIAR. I am Ferruccio, Count Fer- 
rucao, the man you are to hill, the man your 
devil of a daughter 1s to decoy, the man who 
1s now going to cut you ito forty thousand 
pieces and throw you into the lake 

SQUARCIO. Keep your temper, Signor Count 

FERRUCCIO. Pl not keep my temper Ive 
an uncontrollable temper I get bhnding 
splitting headaches if I do not releve my 
temper by acts of violence ITH reheve ıt 
now by pounding you tojelly, assassin that you 
are 

squancio [shrugging jus shoulders} As you 
please, Signor Count I may as well earn my 
money now as another time [He handles his 
snord]. 

FERRUCCIO. Ass‘ do you suppose I have 
trusted myself in this territory without pre- 
cautions? My father has made a wager with 
your feudal lord here about me 

squincio What wager, may it please your 
Excellency? 

rerruccio, What wager, blockhead! Why, 
that ıf I am assassınated, the murderer will 
not be brought to justice. 
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squarcio. So that if I ball you— 

FERRUCCIO Your Baron will lose ten crowns 
unless you are broken on the wheel for 1t 

squarcio Only ten crowns, Excellency! 
Your father does not value your hfe very 
highly 

FERRUCCIO Dolt. Can you not reason? If 
the sum were larger your Baron would win 
it by kilhng me himself and brealang some- 
body else on the wheel for ıt you, most 
hkely Ten crowns is just enough to mahe 
him break you on the wheel if you kill me, 
but not enough to pay for all the masses 
that would have to be said for him if the 
guilt were his 

squarcio That is very clever, Excellency 
[Sheathing lus sword] You shall not be slain 
J will take care of that If anything happens, 
rt will be an accident 

FERRUCCIO Body of Bacchus! I forgot that 
tnck. I should have killed you when my 
blood was hot 

squarcio Wall your Excellency please to 
step in? My best room and my best cooking 
are at your Excellency’s disposal 

FERRUCCIO To the denl with your mangy 
kennel! You want to tell every traveller that 
Count Ferruccio slept m your best bed and 
was eaten by your army of fleas Take your- 
self out of my mght when you have told me 
where the next inn 1s 

squarcio I’m sorry to thwart your Ex- 
cellency, but I have not forgotten your 
father’s wager, and until you leave this 
territory I shall stick toyou hke your shadow 

veRRuccio And why, pray? 

squarcio Someone else might lull your 
Excellency, and, as you say, my illustrious 
Baron might break me on the wheel for your 
father’s ten crowns I must protect your 
Excellency, whether your Excellency 15 
willing or not 

FERRUCCIO If you dare to annoy me, I'N 
handle your bones so that there will be 
nothing left for the hangman to break. Now 
what do you say? 

squarcio I say that your Excellency over- 
rates your Excellency’s strength You would 
have no more chance against me than a 
grasshopper [Ferruccio makes a demonstra- 
tion) Oh, I know that your Excellency has 
been taught by fencers and wrestlers and 
the lke, but I can take all you can give me 
without turning a har, and settle the account 
when you are out of breath That is why 
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common men are dangerous, your Ex- 
cellency they are inured to toil and endur- 
ance Besides, I know all the tricks 

THE amt Do not attempt to quarrel with 
my father, Count It must be as he says It 
1s his profession to kill What could you do 
aganst hım? If you want to beat somebody, 
you must beat me [She goes tnto the wn] 

squancio I advise you not to try that, 
Excellency She also is very strong 

Ferruccio Then I shall have a headache 
thats all [Ie throws himself ill-humoredly on 
a bench at the table outside the inn Giulia re- 
turns mith a tablecloth and begins preparing the 
table for a meal} 

squarcio A good supper, Excellency, will 
prevent that And Giulia will sing for you 

FERRUCCIO Not while theres a broomstick 
m the house to break her ugly head with. 
Do you suppose I’m going to listen to the 
howlng of a she-wolf who wanted me to 
absolve her for getting me killed? 

squarcio The poor must hve as well as 
the nch, sir Giuka is a good girl [He goes 
into the inn} 

Ferruccio [shouting after him] Must the 
rich die that the poor may hve? 

orutia The poor often die that the rich 
may hve 

FERRUCCIO What an honor for them! But 
1t would have been no honor for me to die 
merely that you might marry your clod of a 
fisherman 

arutia You are spiteful, Signor 

FERRUCCIO I am no troubadour, Giuhaccia, 
af that ıs what you mean 

aiutia How did you know about my 
Sandro and his mother? How were you so 
wise when you pretended to be an old friar? 
you that are so childish now that you are 
yourself| 

FERRUCCIO I take ıt that ether Samt 
Barbara inspired me, or else that you are a 
great fool 

arwa Samt Barbara will surely punish you 
for that wicked le you told about her hand 

Ferruccio The hand that thrilled you? 

awa That was blasphemy You should 
not have done it. You made me feel as if I 
had had a taste of heaven, and then you 
poisoned if in my heart as a taste of hell 
That was wicked and cruel You nobles are 
cruel 

Ferruccio Well! do you expect us to nurse 
your babies for you? Our work is to rule and 
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to fight Rulng fs nothmg but inflicting 
cruelties on wrongdoers: fighting 1s nothing 
but being cruel to one’s enemies You poor 
people leave us all the cruel work, and then 
wonder that we are cruel Where would you 
be if we left ıt undone? Outside the hfe I 
lead all to myself—the hfe of thought and 
poetry—I know only two pleasures cruelty 
and lust I desire revenge I desire women 
And both of them disappoint me when I get 
them 

crutia It would have been a good deed 
to loll you, I think. 

FERRUCCIO Kallng is always sport, my 
Guuhaccia 

BANDRO’S VOICE [on the lake) Giulietta! 
Giulietta! 

Ferruccio [calling to him] Stop that noise 
Your Giulhetta 1s here with a young noble- 
man Come up and amuse him [To Guultetta] 
What will you give me if I tempt him to defy 
his mother and marry you without a dowry? 

aru You are tempting me A poor girl 
can give no more than she has [I should thnk 
you were a devil 1f you were not a noble, 
which 1s worse [She goes out to meet Sandro} 

FERRUCCIO [calling after her) The devil does 
evil for pure love ofıt he does not ask a price: 
he offers it [Squarcio returns] Prepare supper 
for four, bandit 

squarcio Is your appetite so great in this 
heat, Signor? 

FERRUCCIO There will be four to supper 
You, I, your daughter, and Sandro. Do not 
stint yourselves I pay for all Go and prepare 
more food 

squarcio Your order is already obeyed, 
Excellency 

FERRUCCIO How? 

squarcio. I prepared for four, having you 
hereto pay. The only difference your gracious- 
ness makes is that we shall have the honor 
to eat with you mstead of after you. 

FERRUCCcIO Dog of a bandit: you should 
have been born a nobleman 

squircio I was born noble, Signor, but as 
wehad no money to maintain our pretensions, 
I dropped them [He goes bach into the inn) 

Giulia returns with Sandro 

ctutia This is the lad, Excellency Sandro 
this 1s his lordship Count Ferruccio 

SANDRO At your lordship’s service 

FERRUCCIO. Sit down, Sandro, You, Giuha, 
and Squarcio are my guests [They sit] 

aiuLii, Ive told Sandro everything, Ev- 
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cellency. 

FERRUCCIO And what does Sandro say? 
[Squarcio returns mith a tray] 

cruua He says that if you have ten crowns 
in your purse, and we kill you, we can give 
them to the Baron. It would be the same to 
him asif he got 1t from your illustrious father. 

squarcio Stupid’ the Count is cleverer 
than you think No matter how much money 
you give the Baron he can always get ten 
crowns more by breaking me on the wheel 
if the Count 1s killed 

etun1a That 1s true. Sandro did not think 
of that 

SANDRO [mith cheerful politeness] Oh! what 
a head I have! I am not clever, Excellency 
At the same time you must know that I did 
not mean my Guuhetta to tell you I know 
my duty to your Excellency better than that. 

FERRUCCIO Come! You are dear people: 
charmıng people Let us get to work at the 
supper You shall be the mother of the famıly 
and give us our portions, Giulietta [They 
take ther places} Thats nght Serve me last, 
Giuhetta Sandro is hungry 

squarcio [to the girl] Come come! do you 
not see that ns Excellency will touch no- 
thing until we have had some first [He eats] 
See, Excellency! I have tasted everything 
To tell you the truth, posomng is an art I 
do not understand 

FERRUCCIO, Very few professional poisoners 
do, Squarcio. One of the best professionals 
in Rome poisoned my uncle and aunt They 
are alive still The poison cured my unele’s 
gout, and only made my aunt thin, which was 
exactly what she desired, poor lady, as she 
was losing her figure ternbly 

squarcio. There 1s nothing hke the sword, 
Excellency 

sanpro Except the water, Father Squarcio 
Trust a fisherman to know that. Nobody can 
tell that drowmng was not an accident. 

FERRUCCIO What does Giuhetta say? 

aruia I should not kill a man pf I hated 
him You cannot torment a man when he 1s 
dead Men kill because they think it is what 
they call a satisfaction But thats only fancy 

FERRUCCIO And if you loved him? Would 
you lall him then? 

ctuLti, Perhaps If you love a man you 
are his slave: everything he says—every- 
thing he does—is a stab to your heart. every 
day is a long dread of losing him Better kill 
him 2f there be no other escape 
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FERRuccIO How well you have brought up | a younger son, 1s poor Shall we say five and 


your family, Squarcio! Some more omelette, 
Sandro? 
SANDRO [very cheerfully] I thank your Ex- 
cellency [He accepts and eats nith an appetite] 
FERRUCCIO I pledge you all To the sword 
and the fisherman’s net to love and hate! 
[He drinks they drink mith him) 
souarcio To the sword! 
sanpro To the net, Excellency, with 
thanks for the honor 
aruLia To love, Signor 
FERRUCCIO To hate the noble’s portion! 
sqguancio The meal has done you good, 
Excellency How do you feel now? 
Ferruccio I feel that there 1s nothing but 
a bat of ten crowns between me and death, 
Squarcio 
squarcio It is enough, Excellency And 
enough is always enough 
sanpRo Do not think of that, Excellency 
Tt ıs only that we are poor folk, and have to 
consider how to make both ends meet as one 
may say [Looktng at the dish] Excellency—? 
Ferruccio Finish ıt, Sandro Ive done 
sanpro Father Squarcio? 
sguarcio Fimsh it, fimsh it 
saNDROo Guiulhetta? 
GIULIA [surprised] Me? Oh no Fsh 1t, 
Sandro it will only go to the pg 
sanpro Then, with your Excellency’s 
permission—{he helps himself] 
squarcio Sing for lis Excellency, my 
daughter 
Giulia turns to the door to fetch her mandoline 
Ferruccio I shall jump into the lake, 
Squarcio, if your cat begins to miaowl 
sanpro [always cheerful and reassuring] No, 
no, Excellency Giuhetta sings very sweetly 
have no fear 
FERRUCCIO I do not care for singing at 
least not the singing of peasants There 1s 
only one thing for which one woman will do 
as well as another, and that 1s lovemaking 
Come, Father Squarcio I will buy Giuhetta 
from you you can have her back for nothing 
when I am tired of her How much? 
squarcio In ready money, or in promises? 
FERRUCCIO Old fox Ready money 
squarcio Fifty crowns, Excellency 
FERRUCCIO Fifty crowns! Fifty crowns for 
that blackfaced devil! I would not give fifty 
crowns for one of my mother’s ladies-in- 
waiting Fifty pence, you must mean. 
squarcio Doubtless your Excellency, being 


twenty crowns? 

FERRUCCIO I tell you she is not worth five 

squarcio Oh, 1f you come to what she 13 
worth, Excellency, what are any of us worth? 
I take it that you are a gentleman, not a 
merchant 

ctuLia What are you worth, Signorino? 

FERRUCCIO I am accustomed to be ashed 
for favors, Givhaccia, not to be asked 1m- 
pertinent questions 

aiutt, What would you do if a strong man 
took you by the scruff of your neck, or his 
daughter thrust a kmfe m your throat, 
Signor? 

Ferruccio It would be many a year, my 
gentle Giuhaccta, before any baseborn man 
or woman would dare threaten a nobleman 
again The whole village would be flayed 
alive 

sanDro Oh no, Signor These things often 
have a great air of being accidents And the 
great families are well content that they 
should appear so It 1s such a great trouble to 
flay a whole village alive Here by the water, 
accidents are so common 

squarcio We of the nobility, Signor, are 
not strict enough I learnt that when I took 
to breeding horses The horses you breed 
from thoroughbreds are not all worth the 
trouble most of them are screws Well, the 
horsebreeder gets md of his screws for what 
they will fetch they go to labor hke any 
peasant’s beast But our nobility does not 
study its business so carefully If you are a 
screw, and theson of a baron, you are brought 
up to think yourself a httle god, though you 
are nothing, and cannot rule yourself, much 
less a province And you presume, and pre- 
sume, and presume— 

arot1a And insult, and insult, and insult 

squarcio Until one day you find yourself 
in a strange place with nothing to help you 
but your own hands and your own wits— 

Gruta And you perish— 

saNpRo Accidentally— 

arut1a And your soul goes crying to your 
father for vengeance— 

squarcio If indeed, my daughter, there 
be any soul left when the body 1s slain 

FERRUCCIO [crossing lumself hasuly| Dog of 
a bandit do you dare doubt the existence 
of God and the soul? 

squarcio I think, Excellency, that the 
soul is so precious a gift that God will not 
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give it to a man for nothing He must earn 
it by being something and doing something 
I should not lke to kill a man with a good 
soul Ive had a dog that had, I’m persuaded, 
made itself something of a soul, and if any- 
one had murdered that dog, I would have 
slain him But shew me a man with no soul 
one who has never done anything or been 
anything, and I will kdl him for ten crowns 
with as little remorse as I would stick a pig 

SANDRO. Unless he be a nobleman, of 
course— 

squarcio In which case the price 1s fifty 
crowns 

FERRUCCIO Soul or no soul? 

sguarcio When it comes to a matter of 
fifty crowns, Excellency, busmess 1s business 
The man who pays me must square the ac- 
count with the devil Itis for my employer 
to consider whether the action be a good one 
or no’ ıt ıs for me to earn his money honestly 
When I said I should not hke to kill a man 
with a good soul, I meant killing on my own 
account not professionally 

FERRUCCIO Are you such a fool then as to 
spoil your own trade by sometimes kaling 
people for nothmg? 

sguarcio One kills a snake for nothing, 
Excellency One kills a dog for nothng 
sometimes. 

sanpro [apologei:cally} Only a mad dog, 
Excellency, of course 

squarcio A pet dog, too One that eats 
and eats and ıs useless, and makes an honest 
man’s house dirty. [He rises] Come, Sandro, 
and help me to clean up You, Giuha, stay 
and entertain his Excellency 

He and Sandro make a hammock of the 
cloth, in which they carry the wooden platters and 
JSragments of the meal indoors Ferruccio ıs left 
alone nith Guha, The gloaming deepens 

Ferruccio Does your father do the house 
work with a great girl hke you iding about? 
Squarcto 1s a fool, after all 

ctu No, Signor’ he has left me here to 
prevent you from escaping 

FERRUccIO There 1s nothing to be gained 
by hailing me, Giuhaccia. 

aruLra Perhaps, but I do not know I saw 
Sandro make a sign to my father, that 1s 
why they went im. Sandro has something in 
his head ' 

FERRUCCIO [brutally] Lice, no doubt 

GIULIA [unmoved] That would only make 
him scratch his head, Signor, not make signs 
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with it to my father You did wrong to throw 
the Cardinal out of the window 

FERRUCCIO Indeed and pray why? 

eiutia He will pay thirty crowns for your 
dead body. Then Sandro could marry me 

FERRUCCIO And be broken on the wheel 
for ıt. 

arutia It would look hke an accident, 
Signor Sandro ıs very clever; and he ıs so 
humble and cheerful and good-tempered that 
people do not suspect hım as they suspect 
my father, 

FERRUCCIO. Giuhettay if I reach Sacro- 
monte m safety, I swear to send you thirty 
crowns by a sure messenge) within ten days 
Then you can marry your Sandro How does 
that appeal to you? 

aut, Your oath is not worth twenty 
pence, Signor 

Ferruccio. Do you think I will die here 
hke a rat in a trap— [his breath fails him). 

aruLia Rats have to wait in their traps for 
death, Signor. Why not you? 

Ferruccio I'll fight 

GIULIA You are welcome, Signor. The 
blood flows freeest when ıt 1s hot 

FERRUCCIO She devil! Listen to me, 
Giuhetta— 

arutia It is useless, Signor. Giuhetta or 
Giuhaccia: 1t makes no difference If they 
two ın there kill you ıt will be no more to 
me—except for the money—than if my 
father trod on a snail 

FERRUCCIO Obh, ıt is not possible that I, a 
nobleman, should die by such filthy hands, 

arvuta You have hved by them, Signor 
I see no sign of any work on your own hands 
We can bring death as well as hfe, we poor 
people, Signor 

FERRUCCIO Mother of God, what shall I do? 

GIULIA. Pray, Signor 

FERRUCCIO Pray! With the taste of death 
m my mouth? I can think of nothing 

arutta. It is only that you have forgotten 
your beads, Signor [she picks up the Friar’s 
rosary] You remember the old man’s bones 
ae Here they are [she rattles them before 

im 

FERRUCCIO That reminds me. I know of a 
pamter ın the north that can pamt such 
beautiful samts that the heart goes out of 
one’s body to look at them If I get out of 
this alive I'll make him paint St Barbara so 
that everyone can see that she is loveher 
than St Cecilia, who looks lhke my washer- 
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capable of discharging the duties of a pubhc 
post, he resigns 

proteus [alarmed] Resigns! What are you 
diving at? 

crassus A king cannot resign 

NicoBaR You might as well talk of behead- 
ing yourself You cant behead yourself 

BoANERGES Other people can, though 

araanus Do not let us quarrel about words, 
gentlemen Icannotresign But I canabdicate 

ALL THE REST [ starting to therr feet] Abdicate! 
[They stare at him tn consternation] 

auanna [whistling a descending minor scale 
very expressively |" [She sets down] 

maanus Of cotrse, abdicate Lysistrata 
you have been a teacher of history You can 
assure your colleagues that there 1s nothing 
unprecedented im an abdication. The Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth, for mstance— 

tysistnata Oh, Charles the Fifth be—~be 
bothered! he’s not good enough Sw I have 
stood by you as far as I dared Dont throw 
me over You must not abdicate [She sits 
down, distressed] 

proteus You cannot abdicate except by 
my advice 

MAGNUS I am acting upon your advice. 

proteus Nonsense! [He stts down} 

BALBUS Ridiculous! [He sits down] 

PLINY Youre not serious, you know [He 
sits down) 

NicosaR You cant upset the apple cart 
hke this (He sits down | 

crassus I must say this is not playing the 
game [He sits down] 

BOANERGES [powerfully] Well, why nat? 
Why not? Though as an old Repubhean I 
have no respect for His Majesty as a King, 
I have a great respect for him as a Strong 
Man. But he 1s not the only pebble on the 
beach Why not have done with this supersti- 
tion of monarchy, and bring the Britsh 
Commonwealth into me with all the other 
great Powers today as a repubhe? [He sits 
down] 

maenus My abdication does not mvolve 
that, Mr Boanerges I am abdicating to save 
the monarchy, not to destroy it. I shall be 
succeeded by my son Robert, Prince of 
Wales He will make an admmrable constitu- 
tonal monarch 

PLINY Oh, come! Dont be hard on the lad, 
sr He has plenty of brams 

waoxus Oh yes, yes, yes I did not mean 
that he is a nonentity quite the contrary he 
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18 much cleverer than Iam But I have never 
been able to induce him to take any interest 
m parhamentary politics Heprefersintellect- 
ual pursuits 

Nicosan Dont you beheve it He 1s up to 
his neck im busmess 

macvus Just so He asks me why I waste 
my time with you here pretending to govern 
the country when it 13 really governed by 
Breakages, Limited And really I hardly know 
how to answer him 

crassus Things are hke that nowadays 
My son says just the same 

LysistRATA Personally I get on very well 
with the Prince, but somehow I do not feel 
that he 1s mterested in what I am domg 

paLsus He isnt. He wont interfere with 
you as long as you dont interfere with him 
Just the right king for us Not pig-headed 
Not meddlesome Thinks that nothmg we do 
matters a rap What do you say, Joe? 

proteus After all, why not? 1f your Majesty 
is In earnest 

MAGNUS I assure you I am very much m 
earnest 

PROTEUS Well, I confess I did not foresee 
this turn of events But I ought to have fore- 
seen it, What your Majesty proposes 1s the 
straightforward, logical, mtellectually honest 
solution of our difficulty Consequently ıt 18 
the last solution I could have expected in 
pohtics But I reckoned without your 
Majesty's character The more I think of it 
the more clearly I see that you are nght— 
that you are taking the only course open to 

ou 
: crassus I never said I was against it, Joe 

BaLtpus Neither did I 

NICOBAR I think theres a great deal to be 
said for it Z have no objection, 

puny One king 1s no worse than another, 
1s he? 

BOANERGES Is he any better? The way you 
fellows scuttle backward and forward from 
onemind to another whenever Joe holds up his 
finger 1s disgusting This isa Cabinetof sheep 

proteus Well, give the flock a better lead 
if you can Have you anything else to pro- 
pose? 

BOANERGES I dont know that I have on the 
spur of the moment We should have had 
notice of this But I suppose the King must 
do as he thinks nght 

proteus Then the goat goes with the 
sheep, so thats all nght = 
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Boanerges Who are you calling a goat? 

vicopan If you come to that, who are you 
calling sheep? i 

AMANDA Steady there, children! steady! 
steady! [To the King] You have brought us 
all round, sir, as usual. 

proteus There 1s nothing more to be said 

axanpa That means another half hour at 
least 

BoANERGES Woman: this 1s not the moment 
for your tomfoolenies. 

PROTEUS [impressively] Bilis ight, Amanda 
[He rises and becomes the conventional House of 
Commons orator] 

Mintsters compose themselves to listen with 
grave ailention, as sf in church, but Lysistrata 
ts contemptueus and Amanda amused 

PROTEUS (contznuzng] Itis a solemn moment 
It 1s a moment in which an old te 1s beng 
broken I am not ashamed to confess that 1t 
is a tie from which I have learned something 
i tE MINISTERS [murmur] Hear hear! Hear 

ear 

PROTEUS For my own part—and I thnk I 
may speak for others here as well—it has 
been no mere poltical te, but a tie of 
sincere frrendship 

Renewed murmurs of sympathy Increasing 
emotion r 

Proteus We have had our disagreements 
~as which of us has not?—but they have 
been family quarrels 

crassus Thats all. Nothing more 

Proteus May I say lovers’ quarrels? 

Puiny [miping his eyes] You may, Joe You 
may 

Proteus My friends, we came here to a 
meeting. We find, alas! that the meeting 1s 
to be a leavetalang [Crassus sniffs tearfully] 
Itis a sad leavetaking on our part, but a cor- 
dial one [Hear Hear from Phny] We are 
cast down, but not discouraged Looking 
back to the past with regret, we can still look 
forward to the future with hope That future 
has its dangers andits difficulnes It will bring 
us new problems, and it will bring us face to 
face with a new king But the new problems 
and the new king will not make us forget our 
old counsellor, monarch, and—he will allow 
me to say—comrade [Hear Hears ad Lbitum] 
I know my words will find an echo in all your 
hearts when I conclude by saying that what- 
soever king shall reagn— 

amwanp.1 Youll be the Vicar of Bray, Joe 

Uproar Proteus flings himself into his chair 
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BALBUS Shame! 

NICOBAR. Shut up, you b— 

PLINY. A joke’s a joke, but really— 

crassus Too bad, Amanda! Behave your- 
self. 

tysisTRaTA She has a perfect mght to 
speak. You are a parcel of sentumental fools, 

BOANERGES [risizg] Silence Order 

AMANDA Sorry. 

BOANERGES So you ought to be Where’s 
your manners’? Where’s your education? 
King Magnus we part, but we part as strong 
men part. as frends The Prime Minister 
has correctly represented the sentiments of 
all the men present I call on them to express 
those sentiments m the good old English 
fashion [Singing in stentorian tones} Fo-0-0-0- 
r-r-r 

MALE MINISTERS EXCEPT PROTEUS [rising and 
singing} 

—he’s a jolly good fel-low 
For he’s a jolly good fel-low 
For he’s— 

MAGNUS [peremptorily] Stop Stop 

Sudden silence and misgiving. They stt down 
Jurtvely 

maanus I thank you with all my heart, but 
there 1s a misapprehension. We are not taking 
leave of one another I have no intention of 
withdrawing from an active part in pohtics 

PROTEUS What" 

macnus You are looking on me, with an 
emotion which has deeply touched me, as a 
man with a pohtical past But I look on myself 
rather as a man with a political future I 
have not yet told you my plans 

nicopar What plans? 

BauBus A retired kang cant have plans and 
a future 

magnus Why not? I am looking forward 
to a most exciting and enjoyable time As I 
shall of course dissolve parliament, the fun 
will begin with a general election 

BOANERGES [dtsmayed] But Ive only just 
been elected Do you mean that I shall have 
to stand two elections im one month? Have 
you thought of the expenses? 

stacNus Surely your expenses wall be paid 
by the State 

BoiNeRncES Paid by the State! Is that all 
you know about electioneering in England? 

Proteus You will get your whack out of 
the party funds, Bill; and if you cant find the 
extras you must put up with straight votes, 
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hike for all I care I am going out of politics. 
Pohtics 1s a mug’s game [He goes] 

crassus [resing reluctantly and taking his hat] 
If Nick goes, I shall have to go too. 

maanus Can you really tea: yourself away 
from politics? 

crassus Only too glad to be well out of 
them, if Breakages will let me They shoved 
me into 1t; and J daresay theyll find another 
job for me [Ie goes} 

PLINY [cheerful to the last as he, too, goes for 
lus hat] Well, I am glad nothing’s happened 
You know, sir, nothing ever really does 
happen in the Cabinet Never mind ther hit 
of temper Theyll feed out of your hand to- 
morrow [He goes] 

BALBUS [after taking hus hat) Now that theyre 
all gone I dont mind saying that of anything 
should ever happen to the throne, and your 
Majesty should become a President with a 
Cabinet to pick, you might easily find a 
worse Home Secretary than me, with all my 
faults 

maanus I shall bear1tin mind By the way, 
if you should happen to overtake the Prime 
Minister, will you be so good as to remind 
hım that we qute forgot to settle that httle 
affair of the proposal of America to annex 
the British Commonwealth 

BALBUS By the Lord, so we dad! Well, thats 
a good one! Ha ha! Ha ha ha ha ha! [He 
goes out laughing heartily) 

smaanus They dont take ıt m, Lizzie. not 
one bit It ıs asf another planet were crash- 
mg into us The kingdom and the power and 
the glory will pass from us and leave us 
naked, face to face with our real selves at 
last 

LYSISTRATA So much the better, if by our 
real selves you mean the old English stock 
that was unlike any other Nowadays men 
all over the world are as much alike as hotel 
dinners It’s no use pretending that the 
America of George Washington 1s going to 
swallow up the “England of Queen Anne 
The America of George Washington 2s as 
dead as Queen Anne What they call an 
American 1s only a wop pretending to be a 
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Pilgrm Father He 1s no more Uncle Jona- 
than than you are John Bull 

uacvus Yes we hve in a world of wops, all 
melting into one another; and when all the 
frontiers are down London may be outvoted 
by Tennessee, and all the other places where 
we still madly teach our children the menta- 
hty of an eighteenth century village school. 

Lysistrata. Never fear, sir It 1s not the 
most ignorant national crowd that will come 
out on top, but the best power station, for 
you cant do without power stations, and you 
cant run them on patriotic songs and hatred 
of the foreigner, and guff and bugaboo, 
though you can run nationalism on nothing 
else But I am heartbroken at your not com- 
ing into the House with us to keep old Eng- 
land m front and lead a new Party against 
Breakages [tears come nio her eyes] 

MAGNUS [patting her consolngly on the bach} 
That would have been splendid, wouldnt 1t? 
But I am too old fashioned This 1s a farce 
that younger men must fimsh 

AMANDA [taking her arm] Come home with 
me, dear. I will sing to you until you cant 
help laughing Come 

Lysistrata pockets her handkerchief, shakes 
the King’s hands impulsively, and goes nith 
Amanda The King plunges mto deep thought 
Presently the Queen comes bach 

THE QUEEN. Now Magnus it’s time to dress 
for dinner 

MAGNUS [much disturbed) Oh, not now Ihave 
something very big to think about I dont want 
any dinner. 

THE QUEEN [peremptorsly] No dinner! Did 
anyone ever hear of such a thing! You know 
you will not sleep if you think after seven 
o'clock 

macnus [svorried] But really, Jemima— 

THE QUEEN [going to htm and taking his arm] 
Now, now, now! dont be naughty I mustnt 
be late for dinner Come on, hike a good httle 
boy 

The King, with a grimace of hopeless tender- 
ness, allows himself to be led away, 


THE END 
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JITTA’S ATONEMENT 
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TransLaten py BERNARD SHAW 


ACT I 

1920 The drawing room tn a flat in Vienna 
dt ts fashionably decorated and elegantly fur- 
nished, but not homelike, as there are no books 
nor personal belongings nor household odds and 
ends lying about The two photogravure repro- 
ductions of pretures on the walls, symmetrically 
placed at equal distances from the door, are of 
the refinedly aphrodimac character considered 
de rigueur n hotels But the place ts not quite 
like a hotel setting room, because there ts very 
little furniture only two seats, a couch, and a 
small table muth a glass flower-vase and a mirror 
on tt 

Jt ws an oblong room, and from the point of 
view of anyone looking towards the corner the 
long wall on the right has in the middle of tt the 
door leading to the entrance hall, and the short 
wall on the left has an open door close to the 
corner through which a bed with rose-coloured 
hangings ts partly utstble In the same wall 
further forward from the same point of wren is 
the fireplace 

The couch i in the corner, parallel to the 
longer wall, not quie close against tt A comfort- 
able upholstered stool, really a chair without a 
back, ss at the foot of the couch Thas stool has a 
cushion on st which evidently belongs to the couch 
The other seat, a char mith arms, 13 almost in 
the muddle of the room, but nearer to the fireplace 
than to the door The table stands near the corner 
of the fireplace 

It ıs almost dark 

Mrs Bilhter, an elderly housekeeper, has 
something of the same undomeshcated air as the 
room Her hair, though not aggressively dyed, ts 
sill rather younger than her face She ıs well 
dressed, like a hotel manageress She opens the 
door, letung in some electric light from the hail 
She has a silver tray in her hands, with a siphon, 
two tumblers, and a bottle on tt She smitches on 
the hight at the door, and crosses the room to the 
table, where she puts down the tray She looks 
round the room to see whether it 1s tidy She goes 


to the stool, takes the cushion from tt, and puts tt 
in tts proper place on the couch 

Somebody rings at the outer door of the fai 
Mrs Builtter goes out to open tt 

A QIRL’S VOICE [the accent zs not that of a lady} 
Gentleman ordered these Suppose it’s all 
night, isnt 1t? . 

MRS BILLITER'S voice Yes Just bring them 
ip, and put them m the vase for me, will you? 

Mrs Biliter returns, followed by a girl from 
the florist’s shop, carrying a handsome present 
of flowers 

MRS BILLITER (pointing to the vase] There 
I'll fetch some water 

She goes into the bedroom and switches on the 
light there The roseate hangings of the bed ap- 
pear to great advantage The flower girl, on her 
way to the vase, stops fascinated 

Mrs Billiter returns with a gug from the bed- 
room tvaskstand a very pretty jug in rose color 
and gold 

The flower girl puts the roses into the vase, 
and Mrs Billtter fills et toth water 

Mrs Billiter iehes the gug back into the bed- 
room, and the g.rl steals after her to the door ard 
peeps enviously in 

Mrs Bilhter returns, putting out the bedroom 
light as she does so, and finds the girl at the door 

THE PLOWER GIRL Just nght for two, aint 
at? 

NRS BILLITER [incensed] What do you mean, 
with your “Just nght for two”? 

THE FLOWER GIRL [ grinning] Oh, it’s nothing 
tome But I know 

MRS BILLITER You know too much, you do 
Are they paid for? 

THE FLOWER AIML Oh yes thats quite all 
right [She grins again, shening no sign of 
gong] 

MRS BILLITER [ peremptorily] Well? What are 
you waiting for? And what are you grinning 
at? 

THE FLOWER GirL. Aint the gentleman 
here? He promised to leave me something 
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MRS BILLITER [empatiently groping in her 
purse and extracting a tip) Thats how they 
give themselves away, offermg tips when 
they have no call to [She gives her some money] 
There! Now, out you go I’m busy 

THE FLOWER GIRL [sarcastic] Sorry, I’m sure 
Thanks awfully. [She goes to the door, but stops 
on hearing the outer door opened by a latch-hey 

from without] Oh, here 1s the gentleman 

The genileman enters. The girl ogles him He 
recognizes her, and makes a gesture towards his 
pocket 

MRS BILLITER [very decisively] Thats all 
night, sir she’s had what you promsed [7 
the girl, sternly] Good evening to you [She sails 
to the door so formedably that the girl, after an 
ineffectual grimace, has to go] 

The moment the gentleman is left alone he 
shews signs of severe physical suffering His 
ascent of the stairs has brought on an attach of 
angina pectoris He makes his way to the stool, 
and collapses ont, struggling nuh the paroxysm 
Mrs Bulliter returns 

MRS BILLITER [running to hem] Oh dear, oh 
dear, has 1t come on again, six? 

THE GENTLEMAN [a litle better] It’s all nght 
now, Mrs Bilhter I took the stairs too fast 
I rush at them without thinking [He rises, 

-and tres to take off has overcoat She helps him] 
Thank you, Mrs Bilhter I—I—I— [gasping] 
Just a moment Whew! [As the coat comes off 
he plunges to the armchair, and sinks into tt) 

Mrs BILLITER How often have I begged 
you never to walk upstairs but always to 
take the hft? And now see the state you are 
in! 

THE GENTLEMAN Dont look-at me it will 
only distress you Angina pectoris 1s a hor- 
rible thing; but 1t passes off soon. You can 
do nothing, thank you 

MRS BILLITER [taking hts hat and coat out into 
the vestibule] Dear! dear! dear! 

Rather dazed by the attach, he sits up, straight- 
ening his collar and coat rather zrresolutely, and 
looking very careworntndeed Hes well dressed, 
on ihe verge of fifty, gomg grey, very distin- 
guished tn appearance and kindly tn manner 

MRS BILLITER [returning] Why will you never 
take the hft, sır? It isnt as of anyone in ths 
house knew you And for that matter you 
meet people on the stairs as well as in the 


THE GENTLEMAN I know, but I musint let 
the hftmen see me coming here too often 
People talk, even when they have to hve by 
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holding their tongues 

MRS BILLITER [reproachfully] Oh, sir! 

THE GENTLEMAN [guichly saving the situation] 
Except you, Mrs Bilhter. You are an excep- 
ton to all the iules 

MRS BILLITER It’s you who are the excep- 
ton, sir I wish all the other gentlemen that 
keep rooms here on the quiet to enjoy them- 
selves were hke you There are people and 
people in this world; and I know a genile- 
man when I see him And I feel sure your 
lady 1s a real lady, and always the same lady; 
though of course I take care never to see her 

THE GENTLEMAN Thats very kind of you, 
Mrs Biliter [He reses to go to the table] 

MRS BILLITER [stopping him] Now do sit 
quiet amoment,sir What was 1t you wanted? 

THE GENTLEMAN A mouthful of soda water 

ars BILLITER There: I'll get it fo. you Sit 
down [He does so She goes to the table and fills 
a glass from the siphon) If you would only let 
me put a drop of brandy m ıt? 

THE GENTLEMAN [shaking his head deciswely]| 
It would probably kill me I know. I am a 
doctor [He takes the glass from her). Thank 
you [He drinks] : 

MRS BILLITER You are not right yet I can 
see 1t m your face 

THE GENTLEMAN [hands her bach the glass a 
little abruptly, and pulls himself together |\"! 

MRS BILLITER There! I shouldnt have said 
that [She replaces the glass on the table, 
snubbed] f 

THE GENTLEMAN Not at all I know how 
anxious you are about me, and how kmdly 
you mean it. But I am all nght now; and I— 
I— [he takes out his watch and looks at zt} I am 
expecting somebody 

MRS BILLITER [taking the hint] Yes, su. I’m 
going [She crosses the room to the door, but 
turns for a moment appealingly before going out] 
But you w111 take the lift next me, sir, wont 
you? If anything were to happen to you— 
not that I think anything lke that, of course; 
but— 

THE GENTLEMAN Of course not, Mrs Buiter 
Stll—{he shrugs his shoulders]! 

MRS BILLITER Yes, su. And then what 
could I do but send for the police? 

THE GENTLEMAN Quite so, quite so If I 
come again I will take the hft I promise, 

NRS BILLITER Thank you, sir Thank you 
kindly [She goes out, closing the door very 
softly behind her] 

The gentleman, left alone, rises and goes to 
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the table, where he takes up the mirror and looks 
at his wrinkles and his blanching har He shakes 
jus head and puts the mirror down Then he 
takes out a cigaret, puts rt between has lips, takes 
out a match, and ts about to strike tt when the bell 
rings inice His face lights up, he throws the 
match and the cigaret into the fire, and goes out 
eagerly to admit the visitor, leaving the door of 
the room open Immediately afterwards a veiled 
lady hurries in like a hunted creature He follows 
her, shuts the door, and comes to her tn the 
middle of the room They embrace 

THE GENTLEMAN [affectionately] Why do you 
always look as uf you were running away, and 
had just stumbled into my arms by chance? 

THE LADY I always feel as 1f my husband 
were lying in wart for me at the next turn. 

THE GENTLEMAN Well, suppose he were! 
You are not afrad of poor Alfred, are you? 
At home you are a perfect tyrant to hım 

tra I should have no courage if he 
caught me Besides, if we are found out there 
will be an end of everything 

BRUNO I almost wish we were found out 

sırra Why? 

BRUNO It would force us to stand by one 
another, and come out openly before all the 
world with our love 

JITTA [embracing hım smpulsively| Shall we? 

sruno There is my wife Always my wife 

JITTA [recoiling from him impatiently, and 
throwing her cloak on the couch] Oh yes Agnes 
Always Agnes, Agnes, Agnes 

pruno She has done nothing to deserve 
our betrayal of her she has sacrificed her life 
tome I cant face what she would suffer 

sitta Has she sacrificed more for you than 
you for her? It 1s not the thought of Agnes 
that holds me back But the scandal would 
ruin you. [She takes off her hat, and puts it on 
the table] 

BRUNO [sith sudden energy] I want to be 
rumed Oh, the hfe of a University professor 
His respectability kills his mind His wife’s 
respectability lnlls her soul They both be- 
come mere shells of thew former selves 
gomg through hfe in grooves, on rails hke 
tramears, envying the tinhers and gupsies 
If at were not for Agnes I should commit 
some disgraceful offence to free myself 

sitra. I am afraid disgrace would not mend 
matters I could not bear yours 

Bruno Nor I yours We are m the net 

Jitta Not here, Bruno We have broken 
through the net a our dreamland [Now 
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that her hat and vel are off Jitta ts revealed as 
one of those attractwely refined women whose 
misifully sensitive unsmiling mouths and tragic 
eyes not only make tmaginatwve men fancy un- 
fathomable depths in their natures, and some- 
thing undefinably sad and splendid ın their 
destinies, but actually force Uus conception on 
the nomen themselves, however commonplace 
their characters and circumstances may be Jitta 
ts nothing more extraordinary than the nife of 
a college don, and has done nothing more heroic 
than fall in love mith another and more poetic 
don (also married), but to her lover and herself 
her Life ts as dignified and beautiful as her face, 
and their relations as nobly iragic as her eyes 

So, as we are all a hittle hhe that, let us share 
their dream for a moment whilst she continues, 
siting down bende hım} You must brush of 
the bits of the broken net [Tracing on his 
brow] There 1s a thread of ıt here, and here, 
and straight down here [She kisses his brow] 

No they are not gone yet 

Bruno It is not the net I can leave that 
behind when I come here into the dreamland 
These last few months have been wonderful. 
But they have been terrible 

gitta. Yes wonderful and ternble But 
they have been real, real. Life in the net is 
never real ıt ıs all acting 

Bruno That ıs true But there 1s some- 
thing still more real than the dream 

srra What is that? 

BRUNO The awakemng 

Jitra For me there will be no awakening 

BRUNO There 1s always the tap at the door 
m the mormng The tap with bony knuckles 
The caller 

sitta Death! Oh, why will you always 
harp on that? Death 1s nothmg Life with 
love 1s everything Think, Bruno We are 
here alone There 1s nothing between us and 
happmess except the courage to grasp ıt 
Can you never be happy? 

BRUNO Can any mortal be happy? 

JITTA [suddenly prosaw and ımpatient) Yes 
Alfred can A glass of wine and a cigar can 
make Alfred happy A vote of thanks can 
make Alfred happy A cheque for £25 can 
make him happy But I cannot make you 
happy 

BRUNO Dearest love you can, you do 
make me imexpressibly happy So happy, 
that every time you go away from me, and 
I stand hstemng to your footsteps dying 
away in the distance—I always hsten to 
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them to catch the last sound of you—I am 
stabbed with a fear that I have held you in 
my arms for the last tme But when we have 
been parted for days, and I am here waing 
for you and thmking the moments endless 
until you come, and at last I hear your ring, 
I suddenly become hke a freshman just up 
from school [She laughs, smoothing his grey 
har] Yes I know, but grey as I am, I am 
stıll a hobbledehoy, just a student watıng 
for his girl at the corner of the street where 
her shop 1s 

gsirta [moved] And do you think 1t is any 
different with me? All day I long to be with 
you, to say a thousand things to you! And 
when at last— [she finishes the sentence by a 
caress]! When you are away from me, I plod 
through my housework, and just count the 
days until—until this [she again presses him 
ın ker arms, and draws him down beside her on 
the couch] 

Bruno If only I were young! Then I could 
ceally begin a new hfe with you instead of 
merely thinking and dreaming about it 

simta I lke it better as itis I dont want 
to see you every day and become a common- 
place with you, Bruno 

BRUNO But are you content with these 
heartbreaking stolen hours? I'd rsk you 
becoming a commonplace I want you to be 
a commonplace for me, but I daresay I 
should bore you 

sita [sighing blissfully] The happiness of 
these stolen hours 1s so delicious that it 
makes up to me for everything I have to 
endure between times And who knows what 
would happen if I were to break up your 
home and shatter your career? Are you sure 
we should not be too tired out, too broken 
by the effort, to enjoy our rest? One has to 
be young to do such things, Bruno young 
enough to be able to forget 

BRUNO [sadly] You are right Our love looks 
well only by candlehght It wont stand day- 
hight 

sirra [refusing to be discouraged] Dayhght 
1s for your work, for your great book that is 
to be the crown of your career But here in 
the candlehght you belong to me, and to 
me only 

BRUNO [quickly] Oh, not here alone. Do 
you think that my wife and my daughter put 


you quite out of my head when I am at home? . 


They never do you are everywhere But 
what must it be for you? I often reproach 
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myself— 

gitta [softly] You mustnt do that I am 
not unhappy, Bruno I was at first I hardly 
dared go home and face Alfred’s inquisitive 
eyes But he saw nothing his self-conceit 1s 
impenetrable His cheerful grin killed my 
conscience. I hold up my head now every- 
where I am proud of belonging to you 
When one 1s really happy, one 1s ruthless 
and shameless 

BRUNO Jitta do you know that you be- 
longed to me before we ever saw one another? 

sitra Yes We were destined— 

Bruno. I dont mean that I mean that we 
actually belonged to one another physic- 
ally I mean that my daughter—born before 
we knew one another—1is your daughter 

Tra Edith! What do you mean, Bruno? 
You have the strangest fancies 

BRUNO Ths 1s not a fancy, Jitta Itis a 
hard scientific fact. I worked out its theoretic 
possibility before Edith was born—before I 
ever set eyes on you It strikes me dumb 
with wonder when I think how it has worked 
out between us The daughter of my wife, 
my child and hers, not yours, resembles you, 
aye, loves you more than she loves her own 
mother, though she may not know it 

JITTA [thoughtfully] Strange And I love 
your Edith as only a childless woman can 
love the child of the man she has mterested 
and saved I am not clever enough to share 
the rest of your science with you, but this I 
beheve and accept But how can such a 
muracle come about? 

BRUNO [mystically] Men do not yet realize 
that no prophetic aspiration of theirs can 
fall utterly without frut ifits roots le deep 
enough in their innermost conviction 

sitra Bruno that must be right It is an 
inspiration It takes hold of my heart with 
both hands You really are great 

Bruno Not at all 1t1s not new everybody 
knows ıt nowadays ın the rough But ıt has 
never been worked out scientifically far 
enough to expla this miracle of Edith and 
you Well, I am working it out, and there is 
somebody else working at ıt with me 

gira [ jealous] Somebody else! 

BRUNO. You would never guess who 

sitra Ido not want to guess I do not care. 

BRUNO Think of the most hardened materi- 
alst you know the very last man you could 
imagine lending himself to such a mystical 
speculation! 
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sirra (releved| Oh, a man! The most hope- 
less materialist I know 1s my husband, and 
I do not want to be reminded of him just 
now 

BRUNO But it 3s your husband I mean I 
have converted him 

arra Oh, impossible He would never 
beleve a thng lke thst Dont let Alfred 
deceive you, Bruno He 1s only playing with 
your behef because he feels sure of discover- 
ing some grossly material explanation of st, 
and making you ridiculous He does not 
beheve it as you believe it 

BRUNO [brightly] I do not say he does I do 
not say he can Alfred is clever, but he is not 
me—or rather, not us two two in one 

sırra Daring! 

BRUNO All the same, he is burmng with 
ambition to have his name connected with 
a new departure in science As he has failed 
to do ıt m physics he 13 wilhng to do 1t n 
psychology rather than not do 1t at all. 

stra [scornfully) At your expense? 

BRUNO Not altogether, dearest He really 
has given me some qute handy curve dia~- 
grams for my lectures He knows everything 
what he lacks 2s a sense of the sgnificance 
of what he knows I am really sorry for him, 
and should hke to help him 

sitfa You can help nm without letting 
tum rob you of your ideas, 

BRUNO It is not he who as robbmg me of 
my ideas it is 1 who am robbing him of his 
wife, and the less he 1s conscious of his loss 
the meaner thief am I I feel that through 
and through (He hisses her hand pasnonately) 
I have taken a priceless treasure from him 
I must make amends somehow I must pay 
my debt That sense of obbgation is m my 
very bones 

JITTA [looking hard at kim] Why have I 
never felt this sense of obligation to your 
wife? Have I no conscience? or have you too 
much? 

BRUNO Itis not the same You do not feel 
that you have tahen anything from Agnes 
you feel that she has taken something from 
you. 

nTa I know that I have a dimne nght 
to you And I know that she hag not. 

BRUNO There are other nights beside 
divine nights If I had never come mto your 
Lfe, you would perhaps have come to some 
sort of understanding with Alfred, and he 
would have found some sort of happmess in 
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possessing you 

mira He has all the happiness he 1s 
capable of 

BRUNO We have no night to say so. I have 
taken you from hım 

sirta You have not taken me from him 
I belonged to myself and I gave you myself 

sruno I have betrayed his trust 

airta As I have betrayed your wife’s trust 

sruno That 1s quite different Your re- 
lations with Agnes are mere society relations, 
conventional and superficial But I am your 
husband’s comrade we were chums at school 
we were at college together we are pro- 
fessonalcolleagues He knows me intimately, 
and if he were not such a confoundedly bad 
psychologist he would know that Nature 
meant you to bemy wife Itis a stroke of luck 
for us that he knows nothing—xf indeed it 18 
only luck, and not Ins subconscious know- 
ledge that he must not let himself know 
Yes he not only does not know he will not 
know he refuses to know And that refusal, 
because it 1s unconscious, binds my sense of 
honor as 1f he spared us knowingly 

JITTA [changing her tone, and trying to soothe 
and coaz lum] Darbng you are tormenting 
yourself for nothing Let me see whether 
I can cure you of all these scruples and 
fannes They are only spooks (She draws 
hsm tomards the bedroom] Come 

Bruno No, not yet (He gets away from her 
by standing up She shrinks a little, wounded] 
T am telling you ths once for all, so that I 
may never have to speak of ıt again God 
knows ıt 1s not to mvolve you m my struggles 
with myself, nor to whitewash myself, that 
I am spending our priceless moments like 
this I am as impatient as you are I long for 
you beyond all expression But there is 
samething you must do for me Something 
you can understand only when you know the 
nights of at 

gitta [repelled and anxtous| But what 1s 1t? 

Bruno [pulling himself together| I want to 
speak to you about my book I have some- 
thing very umportant to say to you about it 

JTETA {a little dtsappointed| Bruno cant that 
wat a httle? You know how I value your 
work, but we have so httle tme left this 
evemng— © 

BRUNO {resolutely} It 19 yust because I have 
so httle tame left that I dare not put this off 
any longer You know the value of my book 
Well, you must take charge of 1t. 
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Jitra You need not trouble about that, 
Bruno. ıt wll make your name famous with- 
out my help. 

- BRUNO [looking hard at her, and forcing the 
emphasis of his words to the utmost) Not my 
name His name. 

JTTA God of Heaven! whose name? 

BRUNO., Your husband’s 

sitta [springing up| Alfred’s! 

Bruno. Listen to me The book 1s fimshed 
the typed copy will be found m my desk 
And the title-page reads “Fetters of the 
Femnme Psyche, by Professor Alfred Lenk- 
hem ” 

JTETA. Bruno! You are mad 

BRUNO I burnt the orngmal manuscript 
yesterday there ıs not a word of ıt ın my 
handwriting left to prove that I am the 
author They will find a book by your hus- 
band among my things that 1s all [She zs 
about to protest} Promise me that you will 
leave this secret buried in my grave. 

stra [beside herself] But why? Why? Why? 

BRUNO [seing her hands, but now pleading 
lhe a lover] It ıs my deepest wısh It 1s my 
most urgent prayer to you, Jitta 

srrta [gasping] You ask me to do that! to 
promise you this unheard-of thing’ This 
man who has no soul, who has been guilty 
of everything to me that a man can be guilty 
of to a woman except the infidelity that I 
would welcome with delight to excuse my 
own (he is not man enough for that) the 
frut of your lfe’s work 1s to drop mto his 
mouth! And I am to be your accomplice in 
such a crime! No I cannot Never 

BRUNO [soothing her] I know how hard 1t 1s 
for you, darhng That is why I have not been 
able to bring myself to tell you until today 
But I know you will not fail me 

sırta Dont say that, Bruno, as If ıt settled 
everything I cannot act hke a madwoman 
Give me a reason 

Bruno, I will Listen. A book by a dead 
man 1s an orphan Orphans sometimes die 
when they are notadopted Mendel’s master- 
piece lay dead for thirty-five years while the 
fame of the hying Darwm spread over the 
world If Alfred adopts my orphan it will not 
perish, for Alfred’s wife will adopt 1t too 

Jitra, Oh, Bruno, Brumo, how can you? 
That 1s so clever, so damnably clever. Has ıt 
come to mere cleverness between us? 

BRUNO I asked fo. a promise You asked 
for a reason 
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sitr1 But I am thinking of your fame— 

BRUNO [snapping hus fingers] Psha! That for 
my fame! What does 1t matter from whose 
hands the new generation will take the torch 
to carry on the great race of science? The 
truth will be as true with Alfred’s name 
tacked on to 1t as Bruno’s 

srrra [impatiently] Oh yes, yes. I know all 
that. It sounds like a sentence from your 
annual address to your students It’s not 
true, Bruno I feelit Itis not human There 
1s something else at the back of your mind. 

Bruno No—except this When I finally 
and urrevocably sealed my resolution yester- 
day by burning the manuscript, there came 
to me a moment of extraordinary exaltation 
m which I saw this sacrifice as my atonement 
to Alfred It 1s the price at which I buy Ins 
wife from him; and now at last I can take my 
happmess with both hands, free m my con- 
science, right ın my heart, ın all honor as 
well as im all affection to the very end [He 
clasps her to hes breast} 

JITTA [still wondering at hım] You throw the 
greatest achievement of your hfe to hm hke 
a bone to a dog, and then feel you have made 
us two one [Breaking away from him} No, no, 
Bruno you are asking too much You know 
that I love you as my man, without a thought 
of your greatness and your work, but all the 
same your work, your greatness, are a part 
of you, and I love every bit of you, your body, 
your soul, your reputation, yom work, every- 
thing that would not exst 21f you did not 
exist All that ıs my treasure and my pride 
When you take a handful of ıt and throw ıt 
mto the mud, you make me so much the 
poorer Have you thought of that? 

sruno When two people stand to one 
another as we stand, the children born from 
their intercourse are not always children of 
flesh and blood, but inspirations, mtustions, 
convictions that they cannot discard without 
unfaithfulness This is such an imspiration 
Will you be unfaithful to it? 

ntra Bruno you want to play at Provi- 
dence. Alfred 1s far too conceited to let any- 
one play Providence to him If he refuses, 
what then? 

BRUNO. He will not refuse. I have thought 
all that out Why should he refuse to father 
a book which he already regards as half his 
own? He believes that I could never have 
written 1t without him, And you know how 
ambitious he is. I can depend on Alfred 
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absolutely Can I depend on you? 

sitta (half beaten} Who knows? I cannot 
depend on myself This sacrifice 1s no child 
born of our intercourse, Bruno you may be 
its father, but I am not 1ts mother [I shall be 
its stepmother, and I shall hate 1t as no step- 
mother ever hated before But the book 1s 
yours, and J have no rights over 1t 1¢ must 
take the course you desire I cannot go fur- 
ther than that When you ask me to bind 
myself by a solemn vow, I— [shuddering] no, 
no itisinhuman a mockery, an impossibility 

BRUNO I know I am putting your love to 
the cruellest test, but oh, Jitta, Jitta, do not 
fal me 

ntra So be it. [He snatches her hands and 
kisses them] I promise you that if I survive 
the day that takes you from me, I will hide 
the truth as you demand, and take all the 
ghastly consequences just as you are mad 
enough to mean them Are you satisfied 
now? 

Bruno [clasping her convulswvely to him and 
hardly able to speak} 1—I—thanks, thanks 
My love 

JITTA [extricating herself quickly from kis 
embrace] But if God wishes to be good to me 
he will never Jet me hve to keep my promise 

BRUNO I could not have pamed you hke 
this 1f I had the smallest doubt that I shall 
go first and go soon. 

sırra Dont say that Oh, do let us forget 
Death for one moment 

Bruno Death 1s nothing 1f I could be sure 
that I should die tonight I should be un- 
speakably glad, for I should not have to 
stnhe you the bitterest blow of,all 

JTTA Bruno! Another blow! 

BRUNO Yes, another My strength ıs going 
from me, and I need it all to force myself not 
to play the coward 

attra How? 

Bruno By leaving you today without 
daring to tell you that I do not intend to 
meet you again 

JITTA [struck to the heart] Not meet me again! 
Leave me! 

BRUNO [nth deliberate emphasis] This must 
be the last time (Rising, mith a sudden fanci- 
Jel recklessness] Come. let ıt be the best. Let 
it be so full of happiness that we can say 
“It ıs enough farewell "’ 

simr, You are going to give me up! You 
can bring yourself to do that! 

pRuNO Nonsense! I shall never give you 
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up But st would be a erme to let you meet 
me here again at such a nsk 

sitta How is the nsk greater now than 
it has always been? 

BRUNO Tt was only a nisk of bemg caught 
here with a hve man That was nothing only 
a secret that three can keep What about 
the nisk of beng found with a dead one? 

JITTA [about to shriek)! 

BRUNO [covering her mouth mth his hand) 
Hush—sh! [She looks affrightedly at him he 
looks gravely and significantly at her} It 1s all 
up with me, dearest I could not stop work- 
ing, and my heart— 

sutra [with agomzing anxiety] Is 1t worse? 

BRUNO [mith a ghost of a laugh) Worse! It 
has gone all to pieces I had no nght to let 
you come this evening I have put off tellng 
you too long, but when I climbed those 
terrible stairs just now, I knew You would 
have to give your name to the police Our 
relations would be shouted through the 
streets and posted on the newspaper bulls 
if you were found here with a—with a [he 
cannot say tt, and indicates, by a gesiure, the 
figure of a dead man lying on the floor] 

JITTA [flinching at the image, but steadfast in 
her thought] Have no fear, Bruno Why did 
you not tell me sooner what was troubhng 
you? I could have reheved your mind I have 
known all along that you were ill, and my 
only fear was that that [she repeats his gesture] 
might happen when you were alone instead 
of1n my arms Does that sound as if I cared 
what would become of me without you? 

BRUNO But I care, dearest That is why I 
am resolved on our parting before this crazy 
tired old clock [he taps his left breast] runs 
down and stops ticking for good and all 

srrra Never There 1s only one thing that 
can part me from you, and that 1s not the 
stopping of the clock, but of your love for 
me No other danger exists for me, and no 
forethought of ours can protect us against 
that 1f ıt comes [Abandoning herself to her 
passion] All the more reason why we must 
make the most of our love while 1é 13 within 
our reach Ilove you Ilove you we are alive, 
not dead you are hving with my hfe as well 
as your own your blood surges to mix with 
mine you cannot die while I hold you fast 
All the rest 1s an uneasy dream that means 
nothing this is love, and love is hfe made 
uresistible 

BRUNO [carried away] Life yes this is hfe, 
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and this [he esses her eyes}, and this [he disses 
her lips} What a fool I was sth my non 
resolutions! one throb of your breast, one 
touch of your hps; and where are they? 
Nothing matters but Jitta, Jitta, Jitta [he 
kisses her again and again] I am neither weak 
nor afraid now, and I promise you to hve a 
hundred years. 

gitra All the unhappmesses are forgotten 
they never euusted [She turns him round and 
draws jum towards the bedroom} Come 

BRUNO [bestde himself] You trust me, and 
I must betray you You thought me a young 
man, and I Jet you thmk so But you shall 
not be deceived You have made me as young 
as I seemed to you [He seses her round the 
ups, and lifts her up exultantly) 

JITTA [terrified] Oh God, no take care, 
Bruno take care 

BRUNO [setting her down gaily] Bah! Do I 
love you? 

sirta Yes, yes You love me I love you 
Come 

BRUNO [pushing her towards the bedroom door] 
Quick, quick 

sirta [running into the bedroom] Yes, yes, yes 

_ BRUNO [with a grim change of countenance] 
Poor Jitta! That lft broke the maimspmng 
{He staggers against the door frame, clutches 
at ihe nall to save himself, strikes the electric 
light out by chance, reels bach into the middle of 
ihe room, and drops dead] 

NTTA [runmng ın she has begun to undress] 
What 1s the matter? Where are you? [She 
stumbles against the body] Oh God! [She 
snuches on the light} Bruno [She rushes to lum 
and kneels by him) Bruno speak to me 1f you 
ean: 1s 1t your heart agam? What can I do 
for you? Shall I try to hft you? 

She tries to raise him by hus shoulders, but 
they are too heavy She puts her hands round lus 
neck and pulls tt up from the floor, but the back 
of his head remains hanging and his yaw drops 
With a gasp of horror she replaces the head and 
closes the open mouth Then she scrambles to her 
feet and runs to the other door, calling breath- 
lessly and vorcelessly Mrs Buiter, Mrs Bilhter 
She opens the door, and regaining her vouce, cries 
Mrs— She checks herself, suddenly remembering 
the consequences to herself of beng found nth 
the body She closes the doar quickly and notse- 
lessly She tries to think, her strained senses 
Shening in her eyes. Her fingers clutch for a 
moment at her half-naked breast as she thinks 
of her disordered appearance She dashes into 
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the bedroom, and reappears almost immediately 
with her blouse on, arranging it with nervous 
hands She puts on her hat and mantle anyhow 
As she turns to rush to the door the hat falls off 
With a litle cry of misery she takes the hat-pins 
from the hat and pms it properly to her har, 
then she looks at herself in the mirror and shakes 
her mantle straight She turns, and ws hurrying to 
the door when she finds the body in her way A 
flush of remorse comes over ker She turns im- 
pulssvely to the vase, takes outahandful of roses, 
and is stooping to lay them on hts breast when 
she realizes that a man who drops dead cannot 
scatter floners on himself She shakes her head 
and puts the roses bach, puts her hands dis- 
tractedly to her head in an anguish of perplexity, 
Seeling that she must not leave hun nithout some 
ceremony of love There ıs only one thing that 
comes into her mind that null not compromise her 
She goes to him, and cannot touch him or hiss 
fam, but she makes the sign of the cross over 
him; kisses her hand, crosses herself, and hurries 
out, closing the door very softly bekind her. 


ACT II 


A week has elapsed Bruno ts buried, and his 
death from natural causes duly certified Jitta 
has taken refuge wn an illness, and ts heeping her 
bed Her husband, Professor Alfred Lenkhewn, 
ts suing in his study after lunch mth young Dr 
Fessler, who ws engaged to Bruno’s daughter 
Edith Alfred lacks the distinction and heroic 

-touch of Bruno, but prosaic as he certainly ts, 
he ts saved from being common, tf nat from beng 
@ little comic, by the stamp put upon him as a 
man of learnng by his unwwersity traning and 
hus professorial Char His age is betneen forty 
and fifty Fessler ıs gust an ordinary nece-looking 
young doctor 

The room has tro doors, one, wn the middle of 
the nall behind the two men, opening on the 
corridor, the other, on ther left, leading to an 
tinner room The nindow faces the inner door 
Jrom the opposite side; and there ts a window- 
seai before «t At right angles to this nindon- 
seat, further up the room, ıs a sofa There are 
two tables one a reriting-table on the side near 
the window, at which the professor ıs siting, and 
the other a round table on the side near the inner 
door There ts a chair at it with tts bach to the 
wall in which the entrance door ıs, and another, 
tn which Dr Fessler is siting, betneen rt and 
the qwriting-table The malls are crowded sith 
book-shelves, and the zriting-table ts heaped 
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ath examimnahon papers and manuscripts 

LENKHEIM Whats the matter? Going asleep 
at your agel You were not called up last 
might, were you? 4 

resster No But, by Jimmuiny, Lenkheim, 
I have gone through a lot this last week. 

LENEHEIM How? 

FESSLER Just consider Imagine having to 
console Bruno’s widow when I’m engaged to 
his daughter! 

LENKHEIM Why not? 

FESSLER Because theyre at daggers drawn 
Every word that soothes old Agnes 1s an 
outrage to Edith 

LENKHEIM Why? Whats wrong between 
them? 

FESSLER, Oh, Mrs Haldenstedt 1s old- 
fashioned She keeps up the convention that 
because Edith 1s a young unmarried woman 
sbe cant possibly understand about her 
father’s death, and Edith has to pretend to 
be in the dark. But of course she knows as 
well as you or I, and 1t maddens her to have 
to hold her tongue and be treated like a child 
when all her feelings are boiling over about ıt 
She was very fond of her father 

LENKHEIM I knew the mother and daughter 
never got on very well together—jealousy, 
I suppose, as usual—but I thought this awful 
business would have brought them together 

FESSLER Not a bit It has set them more 
against one another than ever 

LENEHEIN J suppose theyve no notion 
who the woman was? 

FESsLER None She will never be found 
out unless she comes forward herself 

LENKHEIM She wont do that Why should 
she give herself away? 

FESSLER. Women do, sometimes, God 
knows why! But meanwhile, poor Mrs 
Haldenstedt 1s most frightfully cut up There 
she 1s, distracted by all sorts of surmises and 
suspicions, not knowing what to think, asking 
herself every minute whether he went on 
the loose and died in a vulgar street adven- 
ture, or whether there was somebody all 
along whom she never suspected, malang 
her marnage a mockery We are all as much 
in the dark as she 1s, for there never was a 
word agamst him he seemed the cofrectest, 
most domesticated of men That 1s, unless 
you know anything You were so intimate 
with him, you know 

LENKHEIM Was I really intimate with him? 
Certainly we were frends at college, and we 
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kept ıt up afterwards But he never told me 
much about himself 

ressLer He was not that sort of man But 
he trusted nobody in the world as he trusted 
you the widow 1s dead certain of that By 
the way, she asked me to prepare you for a 
visit, she is going to pay you 

LENKHEIM Why should you prepare me? 

FESSLER Well, she is going to ask you to 
act as his scientific and literary executor 

LENKHEIM [pleasantly surprised and suddenly 
self-conscious] Really! Of course I shall be 
dehghted I may tell you that in my own 
will J made hm my hterary executor Who 
would have thought that he would peg out 
first? 

vessteR But didnt you know that he wasill? 

LENKHEIM Oh, I knew about his heart and 
so forth But many a patent with heart 
disease lhves to bury his doctor As a matter 
of fact his case was not a very serious one 
His heart would not have stood racing up 
two or three flights of stairs But does any 
man of his age race upstairs? A very strong 
emotion or excitement might have killed him, 
but a settled marned man with a wife and 
a grown-up daughter suffers more from too 
httle excitement than from too much What 
emotions has a domesticated man of science 
to fear after forty? 

vessLeR Then why did he die? 

LENKHEIM Just so why did he die? He 
wouldnt have died if he had been leading 
the quiet hfe we all gave him credit for 
What sort of hfe did he really lead? That 1s 
the question 

FESSLER Isnt 1t shocking that such a man 
should die under such—such—well, such 
shady circumstances? 

LENEKHEIM Shady! I should call them dis- 
graceful. Yes, my dear boy, we must face 1t 
he came to a disgraceful end An operatic 
tenor, or even a hterary man, might be for- 
given for dymg im an adventure of that kind 
But a man of science! Unfortunate, to say 
the least most unfortunate 

PESSLER, At all events, since 1t was his luck 
to die m the dark, we are not called on to 
light the candle, are we? 

LENEHEIM We are not, but what about the 
pohce? And what about his wife? 

FESSLER They havnt the ghost of a clue 

LENKHEIM It wont upset or delay your 
engagement, I hope Not that I could blame 
you if you broke it off Stall— 
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Fessten I break 1t off! Good gracious, no! 

LENKHEIM I’m glad of that Of course you 
must keep ıt up to Edith that there was 
nothing wrong 

FESSLER But she wont have ıt that there 
was nothing wrong 

LENKHEIM What! 

FESSLER You see, she adored her father 
She sees him with a halo round his head, and 
nothing that he could do would be wrong for 
her She has always felt that her mother 
could not hve up to him; and she 2s persuad- 
ing herself that this unknown woman was 
some wonderful person who made him as 
happy as she thinks he deserved to be 

LENKHEIM Thats funny Very funny Does 
she suspect anybody? 

FESSLER I dont know I cant see through 
her; and the woist of it 1s, she can see through 
me She will find out what I thnk 

LENKHEIM Which 1s? 

FESSLER Well, just what you thmk And 
when she finds out what that is, heaven help 
me! 

LENKHEIM She wont find out All that a 
young girl sees in a death 1s the romance of 
it the vulgar reality does not exist for her 
What an eye-opener for us who know better! 
[Sententiously] And yet, whatever view we 
may take of the affair, we must admit that 
these moral problems are very difficult in 
fact, insoluble Is there any man who can 
say that he has never been in a position in 
which sudden death would have been ex- 
tremely embarrassing? 

FESSLER I suppose not [Nazvely] By the 
way, that reminds me that I forgot to ask 
how Mrs Lenkheim 1s 

LENKHEIM Oh, Jitta 1s getting over it She 
hopes to be able to get up for a couple of 
hours today Just m a dressing-gown, you 
know, to sit about a bit 

FESSLER Oh, good Well, I must be off to the 
hospital. [He rises] Tell her I asked after her 

LENKHEIM [resing] I will. How soon do you 
think I may expect the Haldenstedts? 

FESSLER Any time now, I should think The 
old girl wont be easy until she has seen you. 

Lenkherm goes out for a moment through the 
inner door Jitta comes in, languid, and dressed 
as Lenkhetm has described 

sitta Oh, so glad youve come, Doctor 
[She shakes hands rth Fessler} Have you 
seen the Haldenstedts? I was so sorry not 
to be able to callon them I have been really 
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too ill I hope they know that 

FESSLER [with affectionate deference] They 
thoroughly understand that You must take 
the greatest care of yourself 

gitta You are not running away, are you? 

FESSLER I must J have to be at the hospital; 
and I am late already 

sitta Come again soon, Doctor 

FESSLER. I hope to find you quite well then, 
dear lady 

He kisses her hand, and goes out When he has 
gone, Lenkhewm returns, full of excitement and 
curiosity 

LENEHEIM Jitta old Agnes 1s coming to see 
us Bruno has made me his hterary executor 
That is what she 1s comung about. 

sirta Has she recovered enough to bear 
discussing it with you? 

LENKHEIM She must The world doesnt 
stand still when people die. I wonder what 
we shall find in his papers! 

sitta [going whute] Has she found anything? 

LENEHEIM Yes didnt I tell you? He has 
made me his scientific and literary executor 

sitra I mean about—about— 

LENKHEIM About his death? Absolutely 
nothing Fessler has just told me so 

JITTA [setting down at the table, reassured] 
Poor Fessler! 

LENKHEIM [resuming his seat at hs writing- 
table] Yes, poor chap he ıs rather mm a fright 
about Edith 

sitra Why? 

LENKHEIM He is afraid that her gnef for 
her father will kill her feehng for hım, so 
youd better take Edith m hand you know 
how she clings to you. She 1s hike her father in 
that he clung to you 

sirra To me! 

LENKHEIM Yes you know very well he did 
If I had died you would have been up before 
this, I expect 

JTTA. Alfred 1f you begin nagging I shall 
have to go back to bed 

LENKHEIM Who's nagging? [She rises He 
Jumps up apprehenswvely| There now for God’s 
sake dont make a scene about nothing. All 
I meant was that if he ever told anything to 
anybody he would have told ıt to you [She 
sits down agam) Jitta’ have you really no 
suspicion? 

sirta Of what? 

LENKHEIM Who the woman was 

srt. How could he tell anyone who she 
was? It would have been dishonorable to 
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betray her 

LENKHEIM Men do tell, all the same They 
dont tell the newspapers, but they tell other 

women é 

sirra I object to be classed with “other 
women ” 

LENKHEIM Oh well, 1t’s no use talking to 
you if you will be so touchy I didnt suggest 
that he told you you brought that in your- 
self All that was in my mind was that as you 
were so much m and out of his house you 
must have met her one time or another if 
she was the wife of any of his fmends It 
usually 13 a friend’s wife 

atta [mth affected hstlessness] 1s 1t? 

LENKHEIN Well, 1t stands to reason, doesnt 
it? Unless it’s a chance woman from the 
streets 

JITTA [mincing] I suppose so 

LENKHEM Did he never talh to you about 
love, or anything of that sort? 

sırra The last tame we were at the theatre 
he discussed the play with me It was a play 
about love 

LENKHEMM Well, what else would a play be 
about? Thats no clue I wonder was she a 
patient of his? 

sirta Does it matter? Need we gossip 
about 1t? 

LENKHEIM [impatently] Dont be so superior 
I hhe gossip Everybody hkes gossip You 
hhe ıt yourself as well as anybody If she 
was a patient that would account for hs 
being so reserved about her 

JTTA. Alfred you are unbearable I will 
go back to bed. 

She rises and makes for the door, but ts checked 
by the entrance of Agnes Haldenstedt and her 
daughter, both in deep mourning Agnes carries a 
small dispatch case She ts not really much alder 
than Jitta, but she has rered so completely from 
the competion of women in attractiveness, and 
accepled so fully her lot as a good bourgeoise 
wth a home to heep and a fanuly io manage on a 
slender income that she ıs set down as much older 
and less distinguished socially Her sense of duty 
has kept her upright, and her uprightness has 
given her a certain authority, as of a person of 
some consequence She has been deeply wounded 
by the circumstances of her husband's death, and 
ts stiff and suspicious in her manner 

Her daughter 13 young and ingenuous, with a 
strong characier A passion of grief for her 
Sather has set her on fire with pride and a sense 
of being ready for any sacrifice 
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The conversation which ensues 1s solemn, 
artifical, and constrained They condole with one 
another tn low tones and unnaturally bookish 
sentences Jilta has to draw the girl to her, and 
huss her on the brow Alfred leads Mrs Halden- 
stedt to the sofa When she sits down, he sits on 
the nindow-seat near her Jitta leads Edith to 
the char she has gust vacated, and goes to the 
sofa, where she seats herself on the widow's left 

All these movements are ridiculous, yet the 
mourning worn by the tno visitors makes them 
seem, tf not natural, at least becoming 

LENKHEIM [12 hollow tones] May I say again, 
dear Mrs Haldenstedt, how deeply I— 

stra [gushing] At last, dearest Mrs 
Haldenstedt, I am able to tell you what I 
felt when I lay helpless, unable to pay the 
last respects to our dear lost friend [ds she 
sits down, she seizes the hands of Mrs Halden- 
stedt, gwing her no opportunity of refusing the 
attention} But mm my sick room I was with 
youin spit Indeed J have never been closer 
to you and poor Edith than in that moment 
when I had to ask my husband to tell you 
what it cost me to stay away 

AGNES [not at all disposed to allow Jitta so 
prominent a share tn her grief, but conventionally 
resorting to her handherchef} Thank you I’m 
sure it’s very kind of you 

LENKHEIN [clearing hts throat and sniffing] 
Under such a sudden blow, what can we say? 
We are all struck dumb We all share your 
gnef 

aanes When people are sick, and we can 
sacrifice ourselves completely to the duty of 
nursing them when they can lean on us to 
the very last, then, when the parting comes, 
there 1s some consolation in the thought that 
we have done all m our power But an end 
hke this, so sudden, so dreadful— [she breaks 
down] 

LENEHEM [making the best of st] Still, I am 
not sure that a lhngering death really spares 
the feelings of the survivors Death often 
tortures its victums before 1t strikes the final 
blow In your case, dear Mrs Haldenstedt, 
there was at least no torture 

AGNES [staring at hım) No torture! What has 
the future for me but the torture of a 
widow's grief? 

EDITH [unsympathetc] It has the honor of 
father’s name Is that nothing? 

LENKHEIM [effusively] Which I will help you 
both to uphold, my dear Edith, beheve me 

aanes He knew he could depend on you 
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I have a packet of papers marked “Professor 
Lenkhemm’s property to be given into his 
own hands” that 1s why I have come today 
instead of warting for Mrs Lenkheim to call 

LENKHEIM Dear fellow how conscientious, 
of him! such papers as he had of mme were 
of no consequence. Shall we have a httle 
quiet talk all to ourselves, ın here? [He rises 
and crosses the room, inviting her, by a gesture, 
to come mith khim through the door opposite the 
window) 

AGNES [pausing beineen Jitta and Edith) I 
wanted to come alone but Edith msısted on 
coming with me 

LENKHEIN She was quite right She is now 
your only support 

EDITH [proudly] Thank you, Professor I 
wish you could persuade my mother that I 
could do much more for her if she would tell 
me all her troubles I am no longer a child 
There 1s nothing now that cannot be spoken 
of quite frankly before me 

AGNES [with a weary smile] Of course not, 
dear But there are things 1t 1s better not to 
know I know them, and I only wish I could 
change places with you. 

Emphasizing this mth an emphate nod at 
Edith, she goes into the next room Lenkherm 
follows her 

uirta [thromng off her false manner, whilst 
retaning the patromsing suavity of an older 
woman to a younger one, holds out her hands to 
Edith with genuine sympathy) Come, darhng 
[Edith comes to her and takes her hands] Sit 
here, close to me [She makes room for her on 
the sofa beside her Edith sets down on her left, 
and looks gratefully and longingly into her eyes] 
Do you remember when we were last here 
together? Your father brought you He was 
radiant with joy and pride m you We were 
all so happy 

EDITH [thoughtfully] How long was that ago? 

~ yarra Barely three weeks 

EDITH It seems an age. I was a child then 
I can hardly remember how I felt, It 1s as 
if I had been asleep 

srra Your father’s death has awakened 
you you are looking at hfe for the first tme 

EDITH. I have been looking at death for 
the first tame 

srrta. My poor child! But dont lose courage 
Life hes before you 1t will make up to you 
for many sorrows Yor will get overt, Edith 

epitH Why should I get over it? I dont 
want to get over ıt Do you suppose I feel 
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grrra Oh no, no: of course not But such 
a gnef as this always makes us feel that we 
have come to the end of everythmg that 
nothing can eve: be the same aga Yet 
next day we find ourselves at the beginning 
of everything instead 

EDITH [impatient] You need not speak to 
me hke that You know very well that what 
ıs the matter ıs not merely the loss of a 
father: a thng that happens to everybody 
sooner or later. 

sirra [taken aback] Edith, dear— 

EpITH [downright and mdignant} Why do 
you treat me as if I were a httle girl, as my 
mother does? I did not expect ıt from you 
Oh, I am so tired of all thıs humbug I turned 
to you because I hoped you would understand 
me, and let me open my heart to you lke a 
friend 

sırra My dear I wl be an elder sister to 
you— 

EDITH [ fiercely] I said a friend 

JTTA [surrendering] Oh, you are termble. 
I will be everything you want, 1f I can But 
why are you angry with me? I really meant 
what I said Life has a great deal to offer 
you dont forget that you are gomg to be 
married I beheve you can trust your man 
He adored your father. He will regard you 
as a sacred legacy - 

EDITH, Thats curious He used that word 
himself the day we bured poor papa But 
I dont intend to be taken as a legacy, sacred 
or not 

sirta Edith he feels your loss as deeply 
as you do yourself Some of us perhaps feel 
ıt more deeply, because we have more experi- 
ence of men, and know how much better 
what he was than you are yet old enough to 
know 

EDITH [rising and pacing restlessly across the 
room| Oh, these commonplaces! How you 
keep throwing them at me! None of us know 
what my father was. he was thrown away 
among us [Turning on Jitta] Why did he not 
die with us? Why had he no last word for us? 
I was nothing to him: none of us were any- 
thing to him 

sitra, You know, dear, that you are unjust 
to him when you say so. 

EDITH Unjust! unjust! what has that to do 
with it? Why did he not come to us for help, 
for nursing, for care? 

girta He was too considerate to let you 
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know how ill he was 

EDITH He told everyone else We were 
left ın the dark 

Jitra No, no No one knew it except him- 
self 

EDITH [ passionately] My mother wont speak 
to me about 1t, but I know very well what 
she 1s thmking They whisper all day at 
home I see it mm the eyes of the visitors, and 
it makes me furious I never want to see 
anyone cry again as my mother eried that 
might when they brought him home It 
wasnt only gnef there was a bitterness in 
her that had nothing to do with grief or love 
I have often felt n my soul that papa never 
found ın his home what he needed and longed 
for There were moments when I somehow 
got beyond myself and became another per- 
son, perhaps the woman I am growing into, 
and he was so responsive to that flash of 
something different in me, so grateful for it, 
that I saw quite plamly how he was longing 
for something else, something more, than we 
were giving him We were not good enough 
for him [She throws herself into the chair beside 
the round table, sobbing] 

ura [rising and going to her] Dearest dont 
ery hke that 

EDITH It nearly killed me to see him sit- 
tng there, as he often did, starmg nght 
through me without seemg me, and aghing 
as he drew his hand across his eyes and 
through his hair 

sirra. Dear child you must not worry 
yourself because he sometimes looked 
straight at you and did not see you Just 
think He was a doctor he knew his danger 
better than anyone When a man finds him- 
self condemned to death, hs thoughts and 
feelings must be overwhelming Well, of you 
were looking at the sea in a storm or at the 
heavens opening above it, would you see a 
tiny figure on the shore, even if 1t were your 
own child? 

EDITH [rising tn a girltsh rapture] Thank 
you for that ıt 1s beautiful, and quite true 
[Ske closes her eyes, silent for a moment, and a 
litle breathless Jitta smiles, and sits down tn the 
writing-table chair] And now, wont you help 
me to find out the secret of his death? 

sitta. What secret? 

Enit Who ıs the woman in whose arms 
my father died? 


JITTA [startled] So that is what you think! 
Poor child! 
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EDITH [angry] I do not think ıt I know it 
You know ıt Please let us have no more of 
the poor child busmess 1t does not mpose 
on me How am [I to find her? 

JITTA [remonstrating] Edith, Edith, what 
could you say to her, even if you found her? 

EDITH Only that I love her 

sitta Love her! What for? 

EDITH For making my father happy 
[Restless again, pacing up and down] Oh, if 
you knew how infamously all those people 
who call on us misunderstand hm They 
insult my mother by condoling with her on 
her husband’s unfaithfulness They insult 
God by declarmg that my father threw hım- 
self into the gutter, and was justly punished 
for it 

sirta [springing up] What! They dare say 
such brutal things! 

EDITH Oh, not m those words they are 
too polite to speak as hormbly as they think, 
but I know And my mother encourages 
them She actually likes to feel that some 
unheard-of disgrace has fallen on her She 
thinks 1t makes her interesting and revenges 
her She positively wallows in it 

JITTA [shocked] Edith! 

EDITH Oh, ıt 1s the right word for it why 
should I not use it? She never thinks of his 
sorrows only of her own 

JITTA [taking her arm persuasiwely] My dear 
you mustnt go on hke this Come let me 
talk to you quietly [She draws her back to the 
sofa, and makes her sit down again] If you 
loved your mother as you loved your father, 
you would be kinder to her You think of 
him as a man whose wife has failed him 
Dont forget that she 1s a woman whose 
husband failed her 

evita How did he fail her? If she had 
been worthy of him— 

sitra Yes, yes, dear, but she was not 
worthy of him Or stop no we have no right 
to say that 

epItH We have a right to say that she 
was not the mght woman for hm 

sitta Yes, but dont forget that that means 
that he was not the mght man for her He 
was her superior if you hke, but that only 
made it worse for her His superionty must 
often have wounded her self-respect, and as 
any weakness of his flattered it, she perhaps 
likes to think that he was not quite perfect, 
and even that he treated her badly 

EDITH You think that an excuse for her! 
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I call 1t abominable 

girra Dont be impossible, dear Abomin- 
able or not, it explaims her readiness to 
beheve the worst You must not blame her 
because your faith m him ıs greater, and 
your consolation nobler. Remember he did 

not betray you as he betrayed her For he 
- did betray her, and so did that woman Tell 
yourself that, Edith, whenever you feel 
tempted to hate your mother. Promise me 
you will 

EDITH I will never tell myself such a silly 
he I will take my father’s memory and good 
name out of my mother’s hands, and out of 
the hands of her tittle-tattlng friends I will 
make the world see him as he was, and as J 
loved him, not as she sees him, and as she 
hates him 

sırta The world will see him with its own 
eyes, dear, not with yours. All you can do 1s 
to save his memory from being blackened 
by that odious thing, a family quarrel Come! 
promise me to stop worryimg about your 
mother? 

EDITH I am not worrying about her: I am 
worrymg about the woman my father loved 
I cannot help it she 1s always im my mind 
Why was she not with him when they found 
hım? Why did she run away hike a criminal? 

sırra Perhaps she ıs asking herself those 
questions every day in her shame and misery 
Oh, Edith, we dont know what meannesses 
we are capable of until we are tried The 
dread of a public scandal—of having to face 
a policeman prying into the most sacred and 
secret places in her soul—will drıve a woman 
to anything Remember she had not only to 
save herself from the scandal, but his memory 
as well 

EDITH No, no, no She did not save hm. 
She left him under the stigma of having died 
in the arms of some vile creature I know in 
my soul that she was not that The world 
would forgive him if 1t knew that she 1s what 
I know she must be if he loved her Oh, why 
does she not defy all the silly world for ns 
sake, and say “It was I” 

sitta You ask too much from her She 
may have been capable of great things when 
he was alive and at her side What 1s the 
poor wretch now but a broken-hearted lonely 
coward? 

EDH She 1s not broken-hearted: my 
father never broke any woman’s heart. I 
loved him, and-that makes even his death a 
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glory tome Ifshe is lonely why does she not 
come to me? She shall come to me We shall 
cure one another’s lonelness, we two Where 
1s she to cry her heart out 1f not in my arms? 

sitra No. she slunk away into the dark- 
ness Let her be She can bleed to death in 
her hiding-place. 

EDITH She shal not she will be drawn to 
me you willsee Remember that I have no 
longer any place at home I cannot hve with 
people who cannot feel about my father as I 
do, and there is only one such person in the 
world 

sırra That woman’? 

EDITH Yes I wall give her every right over 
me that the woman who returned my father’s 
love should have over his daughter the nght 
I deny to my mother I swear it 

sırra How serious you are, Edith’ But 
what will your mothe: say, and the man you 
are engaged to? 

EDITH My mother would never under- 
stand I take nothing from her that she is 
capable of missing As to the man who says 
he loves me, and asks me to share my whole 
hfe with him, if he cannot understand me 
and support me im this he will never have me 
for a wife I can do without any man if I can 
find the woman to whom I am bound for 
ever and ever. You will help me to find he, 
will you not? 

JITTA [deeply moved, drawing Edith to her] 
Oh, dailing, darling, if only I could! If only I 
dared! 

Lenkhewm throws the door open: he ts returning 
with Agnes Jitta and Edith move asunder and 
rise hastily Agnes comes n, drying her eyes mith 
her handkerchief Lenkheim follows her solemnly 
mith her dispatch case in his hand 

EDITH [stamping] Oh, bother! Always at 
the wrong moment Always spoiling every- 
thing [She turns impatiently to the window, and 
stands mith her back to them, fuming] 

AGNES [čio Alfred) Thank God I found 
strength for this It 1s a great rehef to me 
But I am dead tarred I must go home [To 
Edith] Come, child 

sırra Wont you sit down and rest for a 
moment? 

acnes Thank you; but I shall be better at 
home And I have so many accounts to settle. 

LENKHEIM Ah, yes, yes. of course you have 
Well, if you must go, you must. And you may 
depend on me not to keep you waiting too 
long before I go to work on the scientific 

2M 
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papers 

Jrrra I hope to be allowed to go out again 
m a day or two May I come to see you if 
the doctor says I may? 

aanes Do, of course I shall expect you 
[To Lenkherm] You will forgive me, wont you, 
all the trouble I am giving you? It has done 
me so much good to unburden myself to a 
real frend 

Lenkuria You have had a cruel experi- 
ence, dear Mrs Haldenstedt, but we must all 
resign ourselves to our trials 

AGNES Yes I suppose that ıs a great 
consolation 

epitH My consolation 1s that nobody 
dares console me 

ALFRED [pompously| Proud words, and how 
true! how true! [Unctuously, as he shakes her 
hand| Goodbye, dear lady, good-bye 

aanes Goodbye [To Edith, laughing a litle 
malctously] Since you are so strong, child, 
just give me your arm 

uitta [shaking hands] Goodbye 

Edith goes out nith her mother leaning heavily 
on her Jitta goes out mith them 

LENKHEIM [relieved at being rid of the nidon| 
Ouf! [He carries the dispatch case to his writing- 
table, and sits down to examine tts conients He 
tsin no hurry It contains nothing but the manu- 
script of a biggish book He leans lazily bach 
mith his legs stretched, and turns over the cover 
without looking at it He reads a bit, and makes 
a wry face He disagrees intensely and contemp- 
tuously nith every passage he reads, abandoning 
each miih smffs and pishes, only to be sill more 
disgusted with the neat 

Jitta returns, sees what he ıs doing, and halts 
betneen hım and the round table, silently watch- 
ing him 

Finally he gies the book up as hopeless, shuts 
up the pages, and stares at the mass of manu- 
script as if wondering what he ts to do mth such 
trash Suddenly his expression changes Hts eyes 
bulge tn amazement 

ALFRED [after a stifled exclamation} Jitta! 
Jitta! [He turns, half rising, and sees her| Oh, 
youre there 

ntra What is the matter? [knomng only 
too well, and very angry at his contemptuous air, 
but pretending to be hsiless and langud] 


LENEHEMM [shening her the manuscripi] Look 
at this! 


sittra Well? -~ 
LENKHEIM Look at the ttle 
JITTA [reading] “Fetters of the Femmme 
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Psyche ” Is that the book you worked on 
with him? 

LENKHEIM I! Certainly not he wrote ıt all 
himself I only gave him his facts Read the 
next line 

srrra [reading] “By Alfred Lenkheim ” I 
suppose he meant you to finish ıt 

LENKHEIM [turning over to the end] But it 18 
finshed. Look Was he mad? Did he suppose 
I would condescend to put my name to 
another man’s work? I have some reputation 
of my own to fall back on, thank God There 
1s something behind this 

srtta I suppose he wished to leave you 
something valuable as a keepsake You were 
his friend. 

LENKHEIM [scornfully] A keepsake! Dont 
talk nonsense, Jitta a man does not give 
away his biggest work as if it were his 
diamond pin, unless he is afraid to put his 
own name to it But if he thinks he 1s going 
to put mine to his trash he is greatly mistaken. 

airta [boring with rage, pointing to the manu- 
script] He has sacrificed his ummortahty for 
your benefit 

LENKHEIM [angrily] Rot Why should he? 
Nobody who can create sacrifices his creation 
[He throws the manuscript on the table} Not 
that he ever pretended to think much of the 
book 

sirta [indignantly] He thought the world 
of it It was his greatest pride 

LENKHEIM [turning on her, a suspicion flash- 
tng on Aim] How do you know? 

JITTA [checking herself, feeling that her 
temper has betrayed her| He often spoke to 
me about ths book, and about the hopes he 
had built on ıt 

LENEHEIM To you! What do you know 
about psycmatry? Why should he sacrifice 
his reputation to add to mine? quite un- 
necessarily 

airta The whim of an invalid, I suppose 

LENKHEIM [out of patience] Whim! He throws 
away his one chance of notoriety, and you 
call that a whim Do you take me for a fool? 

sirra Dont shout, Alfred, please 

ALFRED [subsiding a little} I’m not shouting 
I’m asking you to talk sense You say he 
spoke to you about this What did he tell 
your 

strta Of course I knew too httle of the 
work you and he were doing together to be 
able to help or understand much [Decisively] 
But m any case you must carry out Ins 
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wishes 

LENKHEIM What wishes? 

sırra You must accept what he has left 
you - 

LENKHEIM Why must I? 

Jrrra It was lis last wish: we have no 
choice. 

LENKHEIM Wel Me, you mean. What have 
you to do with it? 

sırra, Well, you 1f you like. 

LENKHEIM It’s not me youre thinking of 
Funny, the way women run after a dead man 
if only he dies romantically! Anyhow this 
thing 1s impossible I wont do ıt 

sra Why? . 

LENKHEIM Because 1t would be nothing 
short of swindhng the scientific world to pass 
off his stuff on ıt as mine: thats why And 
now, what the deuce am I to say to old Agnes? 
[Grumbliing] Such an unreasonable thing to 
ask me to do! Such an ungrateful thing! 

sra Was it ungrateful to give you the 
whole credit when you were only his collabor- 
ator? 

LENKHEIM Collaborator! What are you 
talking about? He knew as well as I did that 
I was only waiting for the publication of his 
idiotac theory to tear ıt to pieces You dont 
suppose I beheve ın 1t, do you? 

Jrrra. Then perhaps that was what he 
wanted to prevent. 

LENKHEIM Jitta* you are sumply drivelling 
Bruno was too jolly conceited to be afraid 
of me Dont be childish 

JITTA [irrtably] I am hke yourself I am 
only trying to guess why he did 1t 

LENKHEIM Just so Why did he do 1t? 
Where 1s the sense in at? I beheve you know, 
Jitta. 

srrta Really, Alfred—! I must go back to 
bed 

LENKHEIM You havnt been up an hour 

sitra But I am dead tired. 

LENKHEIM. You cant be as tired as all that. 
What do you want to run away for? 

Jitta Have you forgotten that I am ıl}? I 
can hardly stand I must he down 

ALFRED Well, he on the sofa 

ntra Dont be brutal, Alfred. 

LENKHEIM Bosh! You are hiding something 
from me I havnt experimented with psycho- 
analysis for nothing I notice that this crazy 
thing that bothers me doesnt bother you You 
understand 1t you couldnt take it so qmetly 
if you didnt - 
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mia I take 1t without shouting, if that 
is what you mean 

LENKHEIM What did he say to you about 
the book and about his hopes? Why did you 
never say a word about them to me? 

sirra I never thought about it 

LENKHEIM If you had never thought about 
it you would have talked to me about it 

sirta I suppose I did not think it worth 
mentioning. 

LENKHEIM Psha! Would a man who told 
you all that not tell you plenty of other 
things’ That love affair, now—? 

sitta [shrinking] Oh, Alfred! 

LeNKHEIM Oh, stuff! Who was the woman? 
You know all about her I can see ıt m yom 
eyes [He takes her by the shoulders and iurns 
her face to face] Aha! You know who she was. 
You know all about it 

ITTA [resing wudignantly and letting herself 
go] You are mad, and grossly rude 

LEVKHEIM [rising also] I have had enough 
of being humbugged Who was she? 

JITTA [closes her lıps obstinately]! 

LENKHEI Was he so much to you that 
you will not give the other woman away, 
even to me, your husband? Were those hs 
orders? 

JITTA [exkausted] I have no orders J go my 
own way [she attempts to leave the room|] 

LENEHEIM [tntercepting her] You shant run 
away Ifyou dont tell me who she is, I will— 
I will— [he males a threatening gesture, not very 
convincingly | 

sitra Take care, Alfred Your cunnimg 13 
only a fool’s cunning after all The answer to 
your question ıs staring you ım the face 
Thank your stars you are too stupid to see it. 

LENKHEIM Am I? We shall see Before you 
leave this room I will find out the part you 
played in this dirty business 

JITTA [staring as from the lash of a whip] 
Dirty! Oh, never was anythmg purer, holier, 
nobler 

LENKHEIM [screaming] Ah! It was you! There 
was no other woman it was you, you. He 
bought you from me, for that [he bangs his fist 
on the manuscript} The damned thef! [He 
collapses into lus chair at the table, clasping hes 
head in ıs hands] 

JITTA [siting down wearily on the sofa] Leave 
the dead ın peace If you cannot hold your 
tongue, abuse me J am alive, and can feel it 


LENKHEIM [miserably] You dont even deny 
at! 
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stra No Are you surprised? You lost me 
long ago 

LENKHEIM My fault, of course You worth- 
less devil what do you expect me to think 
of you? 

gitta You can think what you lke, Alfred 
I dont grudge you that melancholy satisfac- 
ton 

LENKHEIM Have you no conscience, no 
shame? 

sirta Do you want me to make a scene 
for you, Alfred? I am sorry I am too tired 

LENKHEIM IfI had hm here— 

sitta Threaten bim to your heart’s con- 
tent He 1s dead 

ALFRED Yes, but I am very much alive 
Dont forget that 

Jitra Not so very much alive, Alfred 

ALFRED Yah [gnashes his teeth mith rage)! 

Jsrrra However, what I enjoyed I shall 
have to pay for I know that 

LENKHEIM You and he were lovers? 

sırra [proudly] Yes you have found the 
night word at last Lovers 

LENKHEIM [shining pitrably| And you could 
hve in the house with me, and take my care 
and my nursing and my money, and even— 
[He looks at her and chokes] How long has this 
affair been going on? 

srrra Our love has lasted three years 

LENKHEIM Love! Love in the sort of house 
he was found dead im! 

sirra Love wherever we were And where- 
ever we were was paradise Does that give 
you any idea of his greatness? 

LENKHEIM Of your meanness, more hkely 
Dont try to stuff me with big words they 
only shew that you wont confess your caddish- 
ness even to yourself 

JITTA [rising] Oh, please! I cut a pretty 
contemptible figure— 

LENKHEIM [triumphing] You do You do 

JITTA [continuing}—beside hım 

LENEHEIM [rising, goaded beyond endurance 
threatening ker} You iake care, do you hear? 

jira [wringing her hands] My place was at 
lus side They should have had to tear me 
away from him by force Yes, and I will tell 
you something more The last beat of lis 
heart would have broken mine xf J had been 
any good But I am no good, and here I am, 
as you see me Oh, you are quite nght I 
have no right to be in any decent house [she 
turns to the door] 

LENKHEIM Stop where are you gomg? 
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srrta I dont know Into the streets, I 
suppose 

LENKHEIM Oh, damn your heroics! You 
shant leave this room until you have told me 
everything ‘ 

sırra [bitterly] Dont you know enough 
already? 

LENKHEIM [pointing to the manuscript) What 
does that title-page mean? 

sitra You know You have said what it 
means 

LENKHEIM I want to know what he said 

sirta That you are to be the father to his 
orphaned book That the fame it will bring 
you will make amends to you—for me 

LenkHEIM The blackguard! Not content 
with stealing you from me, he must dictate 
the rest of my life to me, as 1f I were a child 

sirra Yes compared to him you are a 
child He has provided for you 

LENKHEIM Ha! And were you equally kind 
and thoughtful for ns wife, eh? 

JITTA [earnestly] Alfred ıt was too strong 
for us 

LENKHEIM What was too strong for you? 

sitta Love You dont understand love 
Have you anything else to say to me? 

LENKHEIM No [He turns hts back on her, and 
goes sullaly to the nindow] 

sirta Goodbye [She tries to go, but suddenly 
becomes weak, and reels against the head of the 
sofa] Alfred. 

LenkHEIM Whats the matter? [He runs to 
her, and gets her safely seated) 

strta Dont mind, Alfred I shall be better 
soon 1t 1s passing 

LENKHEIM [turning brusquely from her hke an 
angry child] I am not sympathızıng with you 
It serves you nght [He sits down at the round 
table, with his elbows on tt, muttering and sulking] 
Treated me disgracefully Duisgracefully 

sitta [sighs wearily]! 

LENEHEIM [unaggressively] Jrtta? 

Her name and the change wn his tone give 
her a shock She turns and looks searchingly at 
Aum 

LENKHEIM [recovering hts self-control by a 
rather broken effort] This ıs no use I have 
come to my senses I—I will take it quietly 
and reasonably 

strra Iam glad you can I wish I could 

LENKHEIM [shaleng hts head) But we cant 
leave it like this, can we? 

sırra What can we do, Alfred? 

LENKHEIN You have done me harm 
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enough. Do you want to ruin me as well? 

irra, It is I who am i.uined, as you call it, 
is 1t not? The sin is mme [I will pay the 
penalty by myself Your hfe 1s only beginning 
with that book you have a future I have only 
a past I will take it and myself out of your 
hfe (She rises| 

LENKHEIM [out of patience, jumping up| Look 
here: since you wont talk sense and be com- 
monly civil to me, I’m gomg to assert myself 
You cant settle an affair hke this by looking 
like a martyr and walking out into the street 
You must learn to consider other people a 
httle If you have no regard for me, at least 
remember that Agnes and Edith have a 
future, and have a nght not to have ıt 
spoiled For thew sake I am prepared to 
endure your presence in my house 

simta [ith font surprise and some rony] 
You can bring yourself to that? Youcan stall 
bear to look at me? 

LENKHEIM Make no mistake all ıs over 
between you and me. For ever I mean ıt 

Jsrrra So do I 

LENKHEIM Very well. be ıt so But that 
does not mean that we need separate People 
can lve miles apart under the same roof 
That 1s how you will have to hve with me If 
you have a spark of decent feeling left, you 
will not force a public scandal on me > 

srrra Does ıt matter? 

LENKHEIM. Does 1t matter! Are you utterly 
selfish? Dont you understand that if this 
muserable break-up of our marriage becomes 
known it will break up that poor woman’s 
widowhood as well? 

sirra Does she matter so much? 

LENKHEIM [ playing us ace] Well, what about 
Edith? Doesnt she matter? Do you suppose 
Fessler can afford to marry her if you drag 
her family through the mud? 

JITTA [staggered] Oh! I was not thmkmg, 
Alfred Give me until tomorrow to think ıt 
over I can bear no more today. I can hardly 
stand 

LENKHEIM You can stand as well as I can 
[She immediately suts down obstinately at the 
writng-table) Very well, but stand or sit, you 
dont leave this room until you give me your 
word to stay 

nra With you? 

LENKHEIM Yes, with me It 1s I who will 
have to pay the housekeeping bills But dont 
be afrad {am done with you, except before 
company Not one word will I ever speak to 
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you again when we are alone together 

Jitta Oh, Alfred, you will tell me so ten 
times a day Dont let us talk nonsense 

LENKHEIM You willsee Not one word Not 
a sound I tell you Iam done with you; and 
I wish I had never met you. 

arrra It sounds too good to be true, Alfred 

LENKHEIM Psha! 

sırra But that part of ıt rests with your- 
self (Deternunedly} And now for my con- 
ditions 

LENKHEIM. Your conditions! Yours!!! You 
dare talk to me of conditions! 

zra., You are m my hands, Alfred, and 
you know it I can give the whole scandal 
away if you defy me. I will not be unkind, 
but if Tam to keep up appearances, you must 
keep them up too If I am to pretend to be 
a good woman, you must pretend to be a 
great man 

LENKHEIM Pretend! 

JTTA Oh, be a great man by all means, 
Alfred, if you can But you must pretend in 
any case : 

LENKHEIN How? 

sirta. You will pretend to be the author 
of that great book. That will be your share 
of the sham of our hfe together 

LENKHEIMN But I tell you I dont believe a 
word of the silly thing 

sırta. Of course not If you had the gemus 
to believe it, you would have had the gemus 
to write it 

LENKHEIM [goaded] I— 

uitTa [continuing calmly] You cannot be- 
beve ıt, just as I cannot beheve that you 
will never speak to me again,— 

LENKHE(M I never will 

JITTA [skll ignoring his protests} —but you 
will come to beheve every word of the silly 
thing, as you callit, when 1t makes Lenkherm 
as famous as Einstein 

LENEKHEIM [startled by the name] Exnstein! 
You are tempting me, you devil 

sirra. You envied Eimstein, Alfred Well, 
all that you envied him for 1s within your 
reach Stretch out your hand, and take it 

LENKHEIM And you envied Emsteim’s 
wife, did you? I see Why could not your 
stupid husband give you a tnumphant tour 
through Europe? Why should you not shake 
hands with all the kings, and dine with all 
the presidents, and have gala mghts at the 
Opera? To get all that you will be my ac- 
complice im a fraud, eh? Since you cannot 
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have a good time with him you will have one 
with me 

sirra fround-eyed for a moment at this new 
hight on her conduct] How clever of you, Alfred! 
You have found a reason you can really be- 
heve m I should never have thought of it, 
but you are welcome to 3t 1f only you will 
father his book 

LENKHEIM (desperately perplexed yielding] 
But, Jitta I dont really belhteve that It’s not 
Eke you you are not clever enough, not 
ambitious enough What is your real reason? 

JITA [decisively] He wished it that 1s 
enough for me He knew better than either 
of us what 1s best for us 

LENKHEIM Did he mdeed, confound him! 

arrra He did indeed, Alfred, and I forbid 
you to confound him 

LENKHEIM Well, if I do—and mind I dont 
say I will —I— 

ita Yes? 

LENKHEIM I will think xt over 

JTTA. Just so, Alfred Goodmght. [She 
goes out, trangurlly convinced that she mill have 
her own way} 

LENKHEM [rushing to the door in a last effort 
to assert umself, and shoutang after her) If you 
think— [He peters out, thrusts his hands desper- 
ately mto his pockets lke a cleaned-out gambler, 
irois back irresalutely to his writtng-table, takes 
up the MS , stares at ıt for a moment, and reads 
slowly) “By Professor Alfred Lenkhem, 
Doctor of Philosophy in the University of 
Vienna ” Well, Pm dashed! 


ACT IU 


Mrs Haldenstedt 1s in her sitting-room with 
Alfred and Fessler, all three very busy going 
through the papers of her late husband She ts 
Jevertshly reading letters, and tearing them up 
and throning them into the waste-paper bashet 
as they prove one after anather to be of no mn- 
terest Her sighs and exclamalons of disappoint- 
ment and tmpatence are getting on the nerves of 
Alfred, who ts trying to read a manuscript He 
Jinches at the sharp sounds made by her violent 
tearing of the letters Fessler, who 1s sorting some 
papers which he has already gone through, s 
sympathetic, and looks pityingly at the widow 
Jrom ume to time 

The room ts lighted by a large bay rndow, 
with a nndow-seat under it The table heaped 
milh papers is in this bay, and Mrs Haldenstedt 
sis at the head of tt with her bach to the light, 
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and Alfred and Fessler at the sides of tt to her 
right and left respeciwwely The corner of the 
room behind them on thew right 13 cut off by a 
double door leading to the study Another door 
leading to the corridor of the flat ts tn the dragon- 
ally opposite corner, and ts consequently before 
them on their left On their right between the 
window and the study door, a console stands 
against the wall, with flowers on it, and above 
tt a conver mirror On the same side of the room, 
a couch 

LENKHEIN [unable to bear the noise any longer] 
Do you mind my taking these manuscripts 
mto the study and examining them there? 
They require a certain degree of quiet con- 
centration 

Agnes I am so sorry Bruno always sad 
that ıt was hhe trying to work im a shooting 
gallery when I cleared up his papers and 
tore up useless letters But if you dont tear 
them what is there to prevent the servants 
and everyone else from reading them? 

ALFRED Just so But why not leave the 
work to us? Why worry? Cant you trust us? 

Aanes Oh, Professor, how can you ask me 
that? Of course I can trust you 

LENKHEIM [nodding] Good Then do trust 
us [He goes into the study, and shuts the door 
behind ham) 

AGNES [alone mith Fessler, letung herself 
droop) I have gone through this last batch 
of letters three times over in the hope of 
finding some clue But it’s no use theres 
nothing 

FESSLER You mustnt worry 

AGNES [sting up sharply] Have you ever 
lost anyone you really cared for? 

FESSER Well, my poor dear father— 

aanes I’m not talking about poor dear 
fathers or poor dear anybodies Bruno was 
none of your poor dears he was three quarters 
of my hfe, even ìf half of ıt was being his 
slave and his household drudge All the same, 
I cant spend my whole hfe domg nothing but 
grieving, can I? 

FEssLER Just so Of course not 

AGNES lafe goes on, doesnt 1t? House- 
keeping goes on the future has to be thought 
for as well as the past All my busmess and 
responsibilines and duties go on just as if 
nothing had happened. 

FESSLER I’m so glad you have recovered 
enough to be able to look at rt in that way 

Aanes Doctor Fessler a widow 1s not an 
mvahd, and it doesnt help her to be treated 
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as one when the first shock 1s over 

FESSLER Quite so Quite so 

AGNES I am going to talk to you very 
seriously 

FESSLER Of course Of course. 

aones And you are going to talk to me 
seriously, I hope. 

FESSLER [surprised] But certainly, my dear 
Mrs Haldenstedt 

Aanes Yes; but that doesnt mean sayng 
“Certainly” and “Of course” and “Quite so- 
quite so” to everything I say, as if you were 
soothing a baby 

FESSLER [protesting] But I assure you I— 

AGNES [gripping his hand on the table] Tell 
me the honest truth Did you consider Bruno 
a clever man? 

FESSLER [amazed] Mrs Haldenstedt""' 

acnes Do you think he had anything to 
say more than any of the rest of the pro- 
fessors? [Stopping him as he opens his mouth 
for a fresh protest} Now f you dont, please 
dont begin to excuse yourself and spare my 
feelings. Ive had enough of having my feel- 
ings spared. I want the truth 

FESSLER [whole-heartedly] My dear Mrs 
Haldenstedt’ he was a great man His psy- 
chological doctrine was a revelation It was 
the beginning of a new epoch in science 

Aanes. So I have always understood I know 
he thought so himself. 

FESSLER [tzdtgnant] Oh no he was the most 
modest of men I am sure he never sard so 

AaNEs Do you think a man’s wife knows 
nothing about his thoughts except what he 
tells? 

FESSLER I am quite sure he did not know 
half his own greatness 

aaNes Then will you tell me what has be- 
come of it all? You and Professor Lenkheim 
have gone through his papers with me Have 
we come across one word that could not have 
been written by an elementary schoolmaster? 

FESSLER [shaken a little] Well, everything 
he wrote, even about tnfles, has his pecuhar 
touch 

acnes Everythng he wrote is in lis own 
handwriting, of course, 1f you mean that 
But can you pick out from all that heap one 
single bit of paper which you could shew to 
a stranger and expect him to say “The man 
that wrote this must have been as great as 
Eanstein’”? 

FESsLER. Well, not exactly Emsteim, per- 
haps, But— [he stops]. 
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acnes But what? Suppose he had left you 
a safe full of diamonds, and when you opened 
the safe 1t was empty! 

FEssLER Oh, you exaggerate! 

AGNES [rising, out of patrence} Doctor Fessler 
if you can take neither me nor my husband’s 
affairs seriously, I think you had better leave 
both alone 

Fesster [resing, greatly surprised] Have I 
offended you? 

AGNES [disarmed by kis naïve sincerity] No, 
no Never mind Never mind You are too 
young You are not used to women [Sting 
down again] Sit down, wont your? I will talk 
to Professor Lenkhem about it. He will 
understand 

FESSLER [standing stiffly, being now really 
offended} By all means, Mrs Haldenstedt, 
though I really do not see what he can say 
more than I can 

acves There! You are offended Butif you 
had been neglected as I have been for months 
past, while my husband spent hours and 
hours and hours in his study, writing, writing, 
writing, using up paper until ıt cost as much 
as the butter and eggs, you would want to 
know what had become of 1t all 

FESSLER [setting down again mith a gesture of 
apology} True. I should have thought of that 

AGNES I never complained, because I 
thought it was a book that would make him 
famous and bring him in money Well, 1s 
that heap of old letters and bills and pre- 
scriptions all that came of 1t? Dont tell me’ 
there 1s a book somewhere; and I want to 
know where itis Did he go mad and destroy 
it? If not, who took 2t from him? Did that 
woman? 

FEssLen. Good gracious, Mrs Haldenstedt! 

acnes Oh, this dreadful ending to all our 
happiness! It spoils everything that was mce 
m our hves When the first and best of 1t was 
over and we settled down, troubles came I 
know, but I had my memories, and could sit 
and think of them Now they are all poisoned 
for me 

FESSLER [reflectively] Dear Mrs Halden- 
stedt- may I speak quite frankly to you? 

acves Why, I am begging and praying 
you to But I can get nothing out of you but 
sympathy, as if you were only a visitor in- 
stead of gomg to marry my daughter 

FESSLER. You see, though your husband 
will be remembered as a great psychologist, 
he had to practise as a doctor to make a 
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hving Well, the wickedest and worst people 
have to call in doctors just as often as re- 
spectable people, and a doctor cant have 
them coming to his own house where his 
wife and daughter are He has to keep a 
consulting room somewhere where they can 
come The landlady said he rented the room 
to see his friends m occasionally I daresay 
the women he saw there were common 
women, but how do you know that they were 
not his patients? 

aanes Dont deceive yourself, and dont 
try to decerve me Whatever I may have 
said when I was upset, I knew very well all 
along that Bruno never went with common 
women from the streets The landlady said 
it was always the same woman, and that she 
was a lady When she ran away she took that 
book with her you mark my words [She rises 
and goes moodily to the console) 

They are interrupted by Lenkherm, who opens 
the door of the study and trots in flourishing a 
manuscript 

LENKHEIM See here! 

aanes The book! 

LenkHEIM I have just found an unfinished 
lecture on varieties of sleep 

AGNES [disappointed] Only a lecture! [Tak- 
ing the manuscript] Why, 1t’s only six pages 
And what can it mean? There 1s only one 
sort of sleep 

LENKHEIM Not at all He says that hardly 
any two people sleep in the same way Every 
case 1s an individual one You must read it, 
Fessler ~ 

FESSLER [eagerly] How interesting! May I 
look? [Taking ıt from Mrs Haldenstedt} Thank 
you U’read itm the study [To Alfred] Mrs 
Haldenstedt wants to speak to you [He 
hurries into the study] 

AGNES [shaking her head) You see, Pro- 
fessor, 1t doesnt account for anything 

LENKHEIM What doesnt? 

aanes The lecture about sleep He could 
have written 1t m one evenmg Thats not 
the book that he sad might be my best m- 
surance policy It was part of his provision 
for me He would never have given it to 
another woman If she has it, she stole it 
[She sits down on the couch] 

LENKHEIM You are still worrrymg about 
that woman I shouldnt if I were you [He 
takes lus former char, drawing ut from the table 
to the couch] 


aanes I shall worry about her until I find 
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out who she is And J will find her out some 
day 

LENKHEIM If at 1s any comfort to you, you 
may take my word for ıt that with all ns 
professional engagements 1t was utterly im- 
possible for nm to have given much of his 
time to any woman 

aanes What comfort 1s there in that? One 
hour 1s enough for a man Then he can sit 
alone at his desk, thmking he 1s writing some 
great scientific work, when all the tame he 1s 
thinking of her, living the hour over again, 
and looking forward to the next one, right 
in his wife’s face 

LENKHEIM [very uncomfortable] Mrs Halden- 
stedt do you suspect anybody? 

aanes I cant see anything clearly I 
thought I knew everybody that it could 
possibly be, but there’s nobody All I know 
ig what he hhed and what he wanted, and 
how easily he could get 1t by hfting up his 
httle finger Oh, I Lnow exactly how he 
deceived us 

LENEHEIM [7ising, startled] Us! 

aanes Well, me and Edith, of course 

LENKHEIM (setting down, releved] Oh! Just 
so 

Aanes She wasnt what you think she was, 
Professor she was one of us And I say that 
when a man has a wife and children and a 
home and a good position, he should think 
twice before asking any respectable woman 
to meet him in such a room m such a house 
It was fit neither for him nor for her 

LENEHEIM [draning a little closer to her} Dear 
lady may I ask you a very indiscreet ques- 
tion? I shall not be im the least offended if 
you refuse to answer 1t 

aanes What 1s it? 

LENKHEIM Was your marnage a happy 
one? 

aanes I always thought ıt was, at least 
until the last few years Then there was a 
sudden change Up to that time he was full 
of mterest ın his home, mn Edith’s education, 
in our plans, our money, the chance of our 
being able to move into a better house, the 
furmture and pictures, m everything Then 
he seemed to get beyond us somehow 

LeNKHEIM What were the symptoms? 

AGNES Well, he was sometimes very mnt- 
able, though he used to be a perfect lamb I 
thought ıt was only his health, for of course 
neither of us was growmg younger I know 
better now Oh, what a fool I was! But that 
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is how things happen They go on from year 
to year under your very nose, staring you in 
the face, and you never notice, never think, 
because your mind 1s off the track And then 
suddenly your eyes are opened with a bang, 
and you could kill yourself for having been 
so blind If I could only find out who she 
was! [She rises restlessly} 

LENKE Mrs Haldenstedt. take my 
advice give it up What ıs the use of tor- 
menting yourself? You will have no peace 
until you put that woman out of your head 

AGNES I dont want peace I want to find 
her out 

LENKHEIM [rising] But suppose you do find 
he. What then? Think of the scandal Be- 
heve me, it’s better not to know You could 
not hurt her without hurting yourself and 
Edith worse 

AGNES. I dont want to make a scandal, and 
I dont want to hurt her I want to find out 
from her what sort of hfe Bruno was really 
leadmg, and what has become of all that 
work he did 

LENKHEIM But the lecture on varieties of 
sleep— 

acnes, Stuff! I know the vanety of sleep 
he learnt from her [Looking at him queerly} 
Why do you want to prevent me from finding 
her out? 

LENKHEIM [meeting her eye mith tmposing 
firmness] Solely for your own sake, Mrs 
Haldenstedt. How could it possibly affect 
me? Banish this abandoned female from 
your mind, and tust to Tıme Time 1s the 
great healer Time will restore your happi- 
ness 

aaves Well, Time works wonders, they 
say But it will never comfort me until I 
know for certain that the happimess he had 
with me was the nght sort of happmess, and 
the happmess he had with the other woman 
the wrong sort How do I know that she 
wasnt a cleverer woman than I am? I dont 
care that [snapping her fingers] how young 
she 1s, or how pretty she ıs Tıme will bring 
her to my level in those ways soon enough 
But I’m not clever at the things he was clever 
at I dont understand science nor care about 
it. If T have to keep the house spick and span 
I cant always keep myself spick and span, 
and I know he was particular about such 
things Thats where she might have cut me 
out. She mght easily have persuaded him 
that she was the mght woman for hm, and 
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that I was the wrong one 

LeNKHEIM No, no You were an excellent 
wife to hm, Mrs Haldenstedt, and he knew 
it 

Aanes I dont say I wasnt. But she hadnt 
to keep the house for him She had nothmg 
to do but please hm And :f she was clever 
mto the bargain, what chance had I? 

Edith comes in from the corridor 

epitH Good morning, Professor 

LENKHEIM [releved by the tnterruption] Good 
morning Will you excuse me, Mrs Halden- 
stedt I have a few words to say to Fessler 
before Jitta comes 

AGNES You have been so good I will think 
over your advice indeed I will 

LENKHEIM [encouragingly| Do [He waves his 
hand to Edith, and goes into the study, leaving 
the mother and daughter alone together} 

aa@ves [looking after hum bitterly as she goes 
back to her place at the table} It’s easy for him 
to talk 

EpITH [xandering about restlessly between 
the table and the console} Why do you hsten 
to him? Why do you run to strangers when 
you want to talk about father? Why should 
our being mother and daughter keep us so 
far apart? 

acnes What a thing to say, child 

EDITH [going to her] Of course 1f you dont 
want me, mother, I dont want to force my- 
self on you 

acnes (dutifully, mithout real feeling] Well, 
of course, darling, I want you 

EDITH [zrrztated| No, not of course, not 1n 
the way you think. Has ıt occurred to you 
that 1t 1s rather hard on me to be left entirely 
to myself when things are so serious with us? 

AGNES. I dont know what you have to com- 
plain of You used to trust me to know what 
was nght for you, and now you have suddenly 
turned on me Surely, child, nobody can be 
a better judge of what 1s best for you than 
your own mother Here I am, worried to 
death almost, and you making it worse for 
me by setting yourself against me 

epitH I am not setting myself against 
you, mother. What I am setting myself 
against is being expected to go through hfe 
bhndfold, or pretendmg to be blindfold I 
am to be a good httle child, and not hnow 
anything nor feel anything that httle children 
ought not to know and feel, Just when I, as a 
woman, most want the compamonship of 
another woman to whom I can pour out my 
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self, thank you And now I must be off [He 
goes past her towards the door] 

sitta [shaking hts hand| Goodbye, Doctor 
Dont despise my help 

resstzER Oh no, Mrs Lenkhem, but— 

Mrs Haldenstedt comes tn 

AGNES [sitll distracted] Oh, what 1s this that 
Edith tells me, Doctor? 

FESSLER We wont discuss it now, Mrs 
Haldenstedt You had better talk ıt over 
with Mrs Lenkhemm Goodbye Goodbye, 
Mrs Lenkheim [He bows to them and goes out] 

Aanes Sit down, wont you? [Jitta sits on the 
couch Agnes sits down woefully beside her) 
He’s gone, and Heaven knows whether he 
will ever come back This ıs a marked house 
everybody deserts ıt Who knows how soon 
I shall be left alone here to haunt the place 
lke my own shadow? I shall sıt alone, gomg 
over and over that dreadful time in my 
mmagination, with no relief but just thinlang 
how I can catch that wretch that stole from 
me my right to be beside my husband when 
he died 

srrta She did not intend that You may 
forgive her that, at least 

aanes Oh, you mustnt think it’s mere spite 
and revenge It’s that I really loved Bruno to 
the last as I loved him from the first He was 
all I had that I cared about I am not hke a 
man, to begin all over again with a new love 
I shall never get away from ıt or get over ıt. 
Day by day all those years we hved together, 
sat at the same table, took 1t 1n turns to rock 
the cradle or take the child ın our hands to 
petit, and then he goes off to another woman 
without a word or a thought for me [Crying] 
I didnt deserve it I didnt mdeed 

sırra There, dear, there! Dont torture 
yourself After all,ifhe had died in your arms, 
you would still have had to grieve for him It 
mught even have broken your heart 

aanes Oh, if only it had! I could think of 
lum then without bitterness and shame 

sirra Try to forgive him for the sake of 
the old days when you were young together 
What does 1t matter what foohsh things we 
old people do? 

aqnes I cant forgive hm Not while I am 
in the dark about her Listen to me, Mrs 
Lenhheim If I thought it was only her body 
that took him, I wouldnt care a straw I have 
had thoughts myself about our young men 
at the college sports only fancies of course, 
and I wouldnt have mdulged them for the 
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world, but a man might What I cant bear is 
the thought that she might have been some- 
body lke you 

JITTA [startled] Like me! 

aanes Yes for he thought a great deal of 
you, and if you had been that sort of woman, 
I might have been jealous of you You are 
clever in his way, and you could understand 
him when he was talking right above my 
head, You could talk about his work to him 
I couldnt 

ntra Oh no, Mrs Haldenstedt I knew 
better than that Nothing annoys aman more 
than a woman who talks to him about his 
business and pretends to understand ıt Do 
you know what Bruno always talked to me 
about? what ıt always came round to, no 
matter what subject he started with? 

aanes What? 

sitta You 

acnes Me! 

sitta Yes, you, you, you, you Do you 
know, I sometimes wanted to shake him for 
not taking a little more interest ın me 
occasionally? His conscience was never easy 
about you You had done everything for him, 
and he had taken 1t all and gone on with his 
scientific work the work that did not pay, 
when he mght have been making a fashion- 
able practice for himself and leaving you 
comfortably off 

AGNES [beginning to cry] But I never grudged 
1t to hım I wanted hm to be great I wasnt 
really as good a wife as I might have been 
I worried him about things that he neednt 
have known anything about. It’s m my 
nature I cant help it 

sirta It was not in his nature to blame 
you for that He understood He was fnght- 
fully faithful to you You possessed all his 
thoughts you dominated his destmy you 
haunted hm What nght had you to take a 
great man like that all to yourself? I wanted 
a httle bit of Bruno, but you stood always in 
the way Marriage 1s a very wonderful thing 
It held him as nothing else could hold him 

AGNES But the other woman? 

Jitra Oh, the other woman! Need you 
make such a fuss about her? You dont even 
know whether she was not a patient who had 
to conceal the fact that she was consulting a 
doctor There are such people, you know 
But suppose she was what you think! Would 
a woman who had any serious relations with 
him have coolly walked off and left hım to 
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die? A pet dog would not have done such a 
thing They would have found 1t at hus side 

aanes [excitedly] You think then that 
though he forgot what was due to himself, 
he didnt forget what was due to me? that 
when he went into that disgraceful place 


with another woman he was only malung a” 


convenience of her? that 1t was a mere 
chance that she was there to close his eyes, 
hke a chambermaid mm a hotel? 

sitta She did not close his eyes She 
stole away from hus side after coldbloodedly 
covermg up her tracks Could you have done 
that? 

aanes I never thought of that Of course - 
of course. Yes that shewed what she was, 
didnt 1t? 

sitta What does it matter what she was? 
She came out of the dark, and went back 
mto the daik. Leave her there, as she left 
him 

AGNES [shaking her head] I cant magme 
how women can bring themselves to behave 
so What sort of women must they be? She 
must have known that he could never have 
cared for her 

sirra You dont know how she got him 
there But I know that if he really opened 
lus heart to her, he talked to her about 
you 

AGNES [smiling] Well, I am sure, Mrs Lenk- 
hem, this talk has made the most wonderful 
difference to me You dont know how much 
good you have done me It only shews how 
httle we can trust our own feelings and our 
own Judgment when such troubles come to 
us The weight you have taken off my mind! 
you cant imagine 

ntra Have I? Then J have done what I 
came to do [She rises] 

AGNES [holding her] Oh, dont go yet You 
know, it’s very funny how one’s mind works 

ITTA [siting down again} How? 

AGNES [slowly and almost rogutshly} I’m so 
grateful to you, that I’m afraid of offending 
you if I tell you But I am sure you will only 
laugh = 

JITTA [muth a melancholy smile) We both 
need a good laugh, dont we? 

aanes Have you ever found that you 
have been all along thinking something that 
never came into your head for a single 
moment? 

sırra, That sounds a httle difficult I am 
afraid I dont quite follow 
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aaves Of course you dont 1t’s too silly 
But do you know that the moment you took 
that weight off my mind, and gave me back 
my peace and happmess— 

sirta [murmurs] I am so glad that I did 

aenes [nodding gratefully, and continuing] 
Well, that very moment I knew that I had 
been beheving all along—but I dont think 
I ought to say 1t; only it’s so funny 

grmta What? 

aanes Why, that you were the woman 
[She begens to chuckle] 

sitta No!!! 

acnes Yes I did. 

Jrrra But really? 

acnes Really and truly 

sitta [beginning to laugh hysterically) How 
fùnny! 

AGNES [Rer chuchles now culminating in hearty 
laughter] Isnt 1t? Youre not angry, are you? 
Oh dear—[laughing more than ever] 

stra Oh no of course not 

Jitta has a paroxysm of agouszing laughter, 
and Agnes accompanies her nithout a susprcron 
that she ts not enjoying the poke in good faith 
Jitta at last recovers her self-conirol mith a 
desperate effort 

sirra Dont make me laugh any more I 
am afraid I shall go mto hysterics I am still 
very far from well 

aanes It’s such a shame to laugh at all at 
such a time But for the hfe of me I couldnt 
help ıt 

JITTA [looking hard at her] You know, Mrs 
Haldenstedt I was very very fond of hm 

AGNES I am sure you were, darlmg, and I 
shouldnt have minded a bit if 1t had been 
you im fact I’m half disappointed that it 
wasnt, you have been such an angel to me 
Isnt 1t funny, the things that come into 
our heads? But 1t’s wicked of me to make 
you talk and laugh so much, and you so ill 
Youre very pale, dear Can I get you any- 
thing? 

gitta If I might just le down here for 
awhile I— 

AGNES [resing to make room for Jitta to recline} 
Yes, yes of course you shall, dear Mahe 
yourself comfortable 

“irra I dont want to go without seemg 
Edith. 

AGNES [żaken aback] Oh! 

sitta What is 1t? 

aaxes I forgot all about Edith Who 1s to 
tell her? She sees her father hke a saint ma 
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picture, and I could never put it to her in 
the wonderful way you put it to me If only 
you would be so good as to tell her for me 
Would you mind? 

arra Notin the least Edith is hke a child 
of my own to me it would be the greatest 
happiness ta me if J could set her mind at rest 
as you are good enough to think I have set 
yours 

AGNES You have mdeed and indeed you 
have I am sure what we owe you, with your 
dear husband coming here every day to set 
the papers in order, and you being more than 
an angel to me in spite of your iJIness, words 
can never say Just le quiet where you are, 
and I will send Edith to you Oh, you have 
made me happy, dear! [She goes out into the 
corridor} 

Jitta, left alone, begins to laugh again hysteri- 
cally, and 18 dissolving into convulsive sobs when 
she makes a great effort, springs up from the 
sofa, dashes the tears from her eyes with a 
proud gesture, goes to the glass, and has just 
made herself presentable when Edith appears 
Her eyes are side open and her expression one 


of joyful surprise and reef She runs eagerly to 
Jitta 


EDITH What on earth have you done to 
mother? She 1s laughing She is positively 
singing Euther you are a witch, or she has 
gone mad, 

JTTA Are you angry with her for danng 
to sng in ths house of mourning? Or angry 
with me for making her sing? 

epits Qh no it’s rather a rehef But it’s 
very odd How did you do it? 

sitta She made me laugh before I made 
her sing You mustnt be shocked, dear 
There is always a sort of reaction Nature 
must have a rehef from any feeling, no 
matter how deep and sincere it 13 Have you 
ever seen a solduer’s funeral? 

evita No Why? 

ntra They play the Dead March as they 
go to the grave, but they play the merriest 
tunes they know on their way back. 

epita How unfeeling! 

srrta, Yes, but how natural! Your mother 
would have gone mad if she had gone on as 
she was for another week I am not sure that 
I should not have gone mad myself if she 
had not made me laugh [Faking Edith by 
the shoulders and looking straight at her} And 
now what I want to hnow is how I am to 
make you laugh For you will go mad if 
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you do not get back into everyday life 
again 

EDITH [backing to the table, and half setting 
against iis edge) Yes 1 know This house has 
been a sort of madhouse since my father 
died. We havnt spoken naturally, nor walked 
naturally, nor breathed naturally, nor 
thought naturally, because we were all so 
determined to feel naturally Somehow, my 
mother’s laughing and singing has made 
nonsense of it all suddenly 

srrra. Then you are happy again? If so, I 
may as well go home 

EDITH Happy! Oh no But I am done with 
hypocrisy and conventionahty, and that 1s 
such a rehef that I seem happy by contrast 
I suppose it 1s a sort of happmess to be 
able to give myself up at last wholly to my 
sorrow 

JITTA [siang down in Lenkhewm’s char) 
Which sorrow? The old sorrow that God made 
for you, or the new one that you have made 
for yourself? 

EDITH [siraghienmg up} I dont know what 
you mean 

uitta Doctor Fessler says you have jilted 


evita Did he call it ylting him? 

sirta No I call it that 

EDITH But you cant think that Do you 
know what he said? 

sitta No Anything very dreadful? 

epitad He believes that my father died 
in the arms of a common woman of the 
streets 

sirta And he thinks your father must have 
been as worthless as the woman he died with 
I see 

EDITH Not at all That ıs what is so dread- 
ful He thinks ıt makes no difference He 
adores my father as much as he ever did, but 
he thinks you have to leave all that out when 
you are judging men He thinks a woman 
doesnt matter I cant forgive him for that I 
couldnt marry a man unless he felt exactly 
as I do about my father 

Jrrra Is that reasonable, dear? How could 
poor Doctor Fessler feel as you feel? you! 
your father’s daughter! 

EDITH Oh, of course I know that. I dont 
expect him to feel the same affechon But if 
he thought my father could go with low 
women—f he did not know for certain, ag ] 
know, that the woman my father loved must 
have been one of the best and noblest of 
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women, I would rather die than let him touch 
me. 

sirra My dear: how can he know for 
certain? You do not know for certain your- 
self 

EDITH I know I cant prove it But I am 
certain AndI will devote my hfe to provingit 

sitta How? 

EDITH I will find the woman that ıs how. 
I have thought and thought about ıt I know 
that she cannot be very far of. I know that 
her grief and desolation must be as great as 
mine. greater I know she will love me 
because I am his daughter And I know that 
she will be somebody worthy of him 

JITTA, Edith, Edith, how sentimental you 
are! 

EDITH [ fiercely) You call my feeling sent- 
mentality! Are you gomg to disappoint me 
too? 

JITTA, [sternly] You must learn to expect 
disappointments How do you know that if 
you found this woman she would not dis- 
appoint you? It ıs easy to imagine wonderful 
women worthy of your father’s love But 
the real person always kills the imagined 
person. 

EDITH He sad that once 

sirra. Well, is ıt not true? Can you think 
ofany real woman among your acquamtances 
that you could bear to thmk of as that 
woman—even the best of them? 

EDITH. You cant put me off that way I 
tell you I know. There 1s some woman who 
was real to my father, and he loved her. I 
shall love her when she is realto me Besides, 
I have a queer sense that I know her quite 
as well as a real person, that she ıs here 
within reach of my hands 1f only I could re- 
collect I—I sometimes wonder does every- 
body know? does my mother know? : 

JITTA [quickly] Your mother does not know. 
Your mother could never understand 

EDITH Jitta’ do you know? 

JTTA Yes 

EDITH Jitta!!! 

sitta Yes I know that poor criminal. I 
know what has become of her I know what 
she did. I know what she has suffered ever 
since. 

EDITH But how do you know? Oh, tell me. 
‘You must tell me now 

sırta When you are excited hke that your 
voice 1s his voice. Oh, the agony of hearmg 
it, and the happmess! You bring him to hfe 
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again for me 

EDITH Then ıt was— 

Jrrra. Only me, dear 

EDITH [fenging herself mto Jilta’s arms] 
Only you! Who better could ıt be? Of course 
it was you I knew 1t all along, only I couldnt 
recollect. Oh, darling! Dont you want a 
daughter? Here I am His daughter. 

sirra Dearest, yes You have been a 
daughter to me ever since J knew him. But 
we must be very careful, very discreet You 
see, you are very young 

EDITH Oh, dont begin that I dont want 
that sort of mother. 

sirta. I know. But I mustnt take your 
devotion—it 1s devotion, isnt 1t?— 

EDITH Oh yes, yes 

sirra I mustnt take it unde: false pre- 
tences Above all, you must not throw away 
your engagement because your lover does 
not feel about me as you do He is right about 
me, you know. I am not a good woman Have 
you quite forgotten that J have a husband, 
and that for your father’s sake I was un- 
farthful to him? 

EDITH [naively] Oh, but Alfred is such a 
chump! 

JITTA [a little shocked] Edith! 

EDITH. And papa was such a wonderful 
man! Nobody could blame you 

JTTA. I assure you a great many people 
would blame me so much that they would 
never speak to me again if they knew 

EDITH More shame for them! Do such 
people matter? 

sitta They do, dear I am afraid they are 
the only people who do matter in this 
wretched world So you mustnt tell them. 
You mustnt tell anybody 

EpITH [slowly] I suppose not. 

stra Did you intend to tell every- 
body? 

EDITH No, of course not: I am not such a 
fool as that But I did think that if I told 
Doctor Fessler he might see that he was 
wrong. 

sirta And you might forgive him Very 
well I give you leave to tell him But you 
understand that if you tell hm you must 
marry him, for you mustnt tell anyone except 
your husband 

EDITH You want me to marry him? 

JITTA. I do. 7 

EDITH Then IH telephone him. I suppose 
that will do I am so happy now that ıt 
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doesnt matter tuppence whom I marry 
[Lenkheim opens the study door and 1s coming 
in when Edith, not hearing Iam, goes on] I'd 
marry anyone to please you I’d even marry 
Alfred. 

LENKHEIM Thank you [The two women 
spring up tn dtsmay| Thats very kind of you, 
Edith, and very kind of Jitta to include me 
in the number of husbands she has apparently 
been offering you But J have no mtenton 
of divorcing her at present 

EDITH [not knowing what else to say] It wasnt 
that Mrs Lenkhem never offered you to 
me 

sitta Gq off to the telephone, dear, and 
make it up with your man I will make it up 
for you with Alfred 

LENEHEIM Do, Edith [He crosses the room 
to the other door, and opens at for her nith sardonic 
politeness] 

EDITH [to Lenkheim, after kissing Jitta rather 
defiantly| Mrs Lenkheim did. not say a single 
unkind word about you. I did [She nods mock- 
ingly in hss face and goes out] 

LENKHEIM Have you told her? 

JITTA [her bored manner mith her husband 
contrasting strongly mith her warm interest in 
Edith) She guessed She knew It is no use 
keeping secrets when they will not keep 
themselves I have made her happy that 1s 
all I care about [She goes listlessly to the 
nindow-seat, and sits there looking out, with her 
shoulder turned to him) 

LENKHEIM And have you told the old 
woman? Have you made her happy? 

srta I have made her happy But I did 
not tell her The strange thing is that she 
guesses it too, but she will never know it 
She doesnt want to know it Edith did That 
makes all the difference I have made them 
both happy I wish someone could make 
me happy 

LeNKHEIM As I unfortunately am only 
your husband, I suppose there 1s no use my 


JITTA [turning her face to him nith open con- 
tempt] You! 

LENEHEIM Funny, isnt 1t? 

JITTA [rising] Dont be msufferable You 
owe it to your position as an mjured husband 
never to speak to me when we are alone and 
there are no appearances to be kept up You 
swore not to And you have been tallang to 
me ever since, except when there was some- 
body else present to talk to 
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LENKHEIM Make no mistake, Jitta when 
I swore that, I meant ıt 

sitra [:rontcally] So 1t appears 

LENKHEIM When you swore to be faithful 
to me, you meant ıt, didnt you? 

JITTA [interrupting jum curtly] You need not 
remind me of that again I have not demed 
it I have not excused myself But I do not 
intend to have it thrown ın my teeth every 
time we meet [She turns away from him 
determinedly, and sits down tn the chair between 
the table and the door] 

LENKHEIM Very well, then, dont you start 
reminding me every time we meet that I 
swore to do a good many things that I find I 
cant do Is that a bargain? 

sitta [a hitle ashamed, feeling that she has 
allowed herself to descend to his level] Yes I 
beg your pardon J should not have sag ıt 
But please remember that you can hurt me 
more than I can hurt you, because you have 
done nothing wrong You are within your 
rights you are above reproach you have the 
superior position morally no taunts of mine 
can degrade you as your reproaches can 
degrade me [Tragically] I am a miserable 
creature I betrayed you to please myself I 
deserted him in his extremity to save myself 
Please leave me to my disgrace Nothing 
that you can say or thnk can add to the 
contempt I feel for myself 

LENKHEM [chuckling a litle} How you enjoy 
bemg miserable, Jutta! 

atta Enjoy!! 

LENKHEIM You Just revel init You thnk 
yourself such a jolly romantic figure You 
think that everything that happens to you 
is extraordinanly imterestang because it 
happens to you And you think that every- 
thing that happens to me 1s quite unmterest- 
ing because it hasnt happened to you But 
what has happened to you has happened to 
lots of women—except, of course, the way 
xt ended. And even that was an accident that 
might have happened to anyone 

strta No doubt Unfortunately, I did not 
behave as any decent woman would 

LENKHEIM That is just where you are 
mistaken, daring When you were brought 
to the pomt and put to the proof, you didnt 
behave romantically you behaved very 
sensibly You kept your head, and did just 
the mght thing You saved your reputation 
and my reputation You prevented a hornble 
scandal You have managed to make his wife 
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and daughter happy And yet you think you 
are ashamed of yourself because you were 
not found stretched on his dead body, with 
the hmehght streaming on your white face, 
and the band playing slow music 

girta Oh, what a nature you have, Alfred! 
You are prosaic to the core 

LENKHEIM [grinning] If you had only been 
clever enough to take me ım, your success 
would have been complete It wouldnt have 
been difficult I always took youm when I had 
an adventure 

sirta [rising, very unpleasantly surprised, and 
not a little furious) You! You have had ad- 
ventures since we were married? You have 
deceived me? 

LENKHEIM Now dont begin imagining that 
Tam a Don Juan. To be precise, I have kissed 
other women twice I was drunk both times 
And I had a serious affair with your dear 
friend Thelma Petersen. That lasted until 
she and her husband went back to Nor- 
way. 

sitta Oh, how disgraceful! And you call 
her my friend! 

LENKHEIM. I call Bruno Haldenstedt my 
friend. So you see I am not your moral 
superior I thought 1t might restore your 
happmess a httle to know that 

Jra Alfred I will never speak to you 
nor cross the threshold of your house 
again 

LENKHEIM [more amused than ever] Except 
when you call to tell me so When you let 
out about Haldenstedt I felt just as you feel 
now Tomorrow you will think bette: of it, 
as I have thought better of 1t. 

JTTA [more dignified than ever) If you 
imagine that any relations that could exist 
between Mrs Petersen and yourself were in 
the least hke my relations with Bruno, you 
only shew for the thousandth time how in- 
capable you are of understanding either hım 
or me 

LENKHEIM I’m afraid you dont understand 
either Thelma or me as sympathetically as I 
could wish Thelma was a very superior 
woman, let me tell you If my taste did not 
he m the direction of superior women I 
shouldnt have marred you 

JTT I will not have it, Alfred I will not 
be dragged down to your level 

LENEHEIM. Five mmutes ago you were 
amusing yourself by pretending that you 
were beneath contempt 
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zitra. So I am, on my own plane, and on 
his But not on yours 

LENKHEIM I dont believe theres a woman 
ahve who doesnt look on herself as a special 
creation, and consider her husband an inferior 
and common sort of animal 

sirta You forget that I did not think of 
Bruno in that way 

LENKHEIM Yes, but then he wasnt your 
husband Thelma thought me a much finer 
fellow than Petersen 

JITTA [exasperated] If you mention that 
woman to me again, I will break my promise 
to you, and walk straight out of your house 
before all the world 

LENKHEIM That will only make us quits, 
because, as 1t happens, I am going to break 
my promise to you. 

sitta How? 

LENKHEIM About the book I have read it 

sitra Well? 

LENKHEIM Well, I'll be hanged if I put my 
name to it In the first place nobody would 
beheve I had ever wntten it In the second, 
it’s the most utter tommy-rot that was ever 
put forward as a serious contribution to 
psychology Why, it flatly contradicts every- 
thing I have been teaching for years past, 
and everything I was taught myself 

sitta [zntensely angry| Does that prove ıt 
to be tommy-rot, or does it prove that you 
are an idiot? 

LENKHEIM I may be an idiot, but my idiocy 
1s the accepted idiocy taught 1n the University 
at which I am a professor, and his 1diocy 1s 
not taught anywhere Do you forget that I 
have to earn bread for the household, and 
that your own money hardly pays for your 
dresses? This book would ruin us both 

JTTA Itis a sacred trust, and I swore to 
him that it should be fulfilled 

LENKHEIN J didnt And the old woman has 
just told me that he said the book was to be 
her insurance policy No doubt I am Bruno’s 
inferior, but I draw the line at helpmg hım 
to rob his widow for my own profit 

sirta Then you refuse to carry out his 
intentions? 

LENEHEIM I cant carry out his mtentions 

sitra You mean you wont 

LENKHEIM I mean what I say When he 
left me this book of his, he did so on the 
understanding that I was to know nothing of 
his relations with you He hadnt quite such 
a low opmion of me as to suppose that I 
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would take it as the price of my wife Well, 
whose fault 1s 1t that I know all about 1t? Whd 
let the secret out? You did 

sirta (collapsing into his chair] Oh howshame- 
fully I have betrayed him at every step! How 
despicable J am! 

LENEHEIM [sympathetcally| Not a bit of 1t, 
dear You have just said yourself that if 
secrets dont keep themselves, nobody can 
keep them This secret wouldnt keep itself 
Comel stop crying If only you would be 
content to be a woman for a moment, and 
not a herome! And oh Lord! if you only had 
the smallest sense of humor! 

JITTA [passionately] You cant even try to 
console me without sneering at me Do you 
know what Edith called you? 

LENKHEIM No You can tell me if it will 
releve your feelings 

sırra She said you were a chump, and so 
you are 

LENKHEIM Al husbands are chumps, dear, 
after the first month or so Jolly good thing 
for their wives too, sometimes 

sırra What are you going to do with that 
book? 

LENKHEM If I had any regard for his 
reputation J should burn it at our domestic 
hearth 

JITTA [recovering her dignity, rising, and 
spealang with tranquil conviction) You shall not 
do that, Alfred 

LENKHEIM Perhaps not, but 1t would serve 
you right if I did 

srmta It would not serve Edith mght 
Besides, his work, us reputation, his great- 
ness—for whatever you may say I know 
that that book is the greatest that ever was 
written—belong not only to humanity, but 
to her And I love her as if she were my own 
daughter I have no other child 

LENKHEIM [minang a litle] My fault, I 
suppose Oh, you can be nasty when you 
want to, Jitta 


JTTA Oh, no, no Will you never under- 
stand? 
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LENKHEIM Probably not, being only a 
chump Be a httle amiable, Jitta I havnt 
been so very hard on you, have I? 

HITTA [insisting] You will not destroy the 
book? You will edit 1t? You will do every- 
thing for it that you could for a book of your 
own? 

LENKHEIMN Well, 1f— 

Fessler and Edith come1n arm-in-arm, followed 
by Mrs Haldenstedt 

epitH Here heis Kiss him 

FESSLER [hastily] Tchut! [Taking Jitta’s 
hand and kissing it} I owe you my hfe’s 
happiness, Mrs Lenkheinr 

AGNES I am sure we all owe you the happi- 
ness of our hves You are our good angel 
indeed you are Oh, you are a lucky man, Mr 
Lenkhemm, to have such a wife 

JITTA [striking in before he can reply] I have 
one more piece of news for you, Mrs Halden- 
stedt. Alfred has found your husband’s book 
It ıs a masterpiece He will edit ıt He will do 
everything he could do for ıt If 1t were bis 
own book. 

FESSLER [frıumphant] Splendid! 

AGNES [overjoyed] Oh, think of that! Edith 
[she kisses Edith]! Doctor [she kisses the doctor}! 
Professor [she kisses Lenhheim]! Didnt I say 
she was our good angel? 

LENKHEIM And now, may I take my good 
angel home? 

AGNES [to Jitta] Oh, must you go, dear 

JITTA [sweetly, to Agnes) Yes, dear [Threat- 
enngly to Alfred] Come home [She goes to the 
door] 

LENKHEIM [cheerily, as he shakes hands suith 
everybody] Goodbye 

ali [shaking hands) Goodbye. Goodbye. 
Goodbye 

JITTA [sternly] Alfred come home 

LENKHEIM [hastily obeying] Yes, dear 

AGNES [as the door closes sharply behind them] 
She’s too good for him 


THE END 
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THE ADMIRABLE BASHVILLE; OR, CONSTANCY 
UNREWARDED 


BEING THE NOVEL OF CASHEL BYRON’S PROFESSION DONE INTO 
A STAGE PLAY IN THREE ACTS AND IN BLANK VERSE 


ACT I 


A glade in Wiltstoken Park 
Enter Lyp1a 


LYDIA Ye leafy breasts and warm protect- 
ing wings 
Of mother trees that hatch our tender souls, 
And from the well of Nature in our hearts 
Thaw the intolerable inch of ice 
That bears the weight of all the stamping 
world, 
Hear ye me sing to sohtude that I, 
Lydia Carew, the owner of these lands, 
Albeit most rch, most learned, and most 
wise, 
Am yet most lonely What are mches worth 
When wisdom with them comes to show the 
purse bearer 
That hfe remains unpurchasable? Learmng 
Learns but one lesson: doubt! To excel all 
Is, to be lonely Oh, ye busy birds, , 
Engrossed with real needs, ye shameless 
trees 
With arms outspread ın welcome of the sun, 
Your minds, bent singly to enlarge your lives, 
Have given you wings and raised your deh- 
cate heads 
High heavens above us crawlers 3 
[d rook sets up a great cawing, and the othe 
birds chatter loudly as a gust of nind sets 
the branches swaying She makes as though 
she would shew them her sleeves. 
Lo, the leaves 
That hide my drooping boughs! Mock me— 
poor maid!— 
Denide with joyous comfortable chatter 
These stolen feathers Laugh at me, the 
clothed one 
Laugh at the mind fed on foul air and books 
Books! Art! And Culture! Oh, I shall go mad 
Give me a mate that never heard of these, 
A sylvan god, tree born in heart and sap; 
Or else, eternal madhood be my hap. 
[Another gust of wind and bird-chaiter She 
stis on the mossy root of an oak and bures 
her face in her hands Cashel Byron, in a 


white singlet and breeches, comes through 
the trees 

caset Whats this? Whom have we here? 
A woman! 

LYDIA [looking up) Yes 

CASHEL You have no business here. I have. 


Away! 
Women distract me Hence! 
LYDIA Bid you me hence? 


I am upon mine own ground Who are you? 
I take you for a god, a sylvan god 
This place 1s mine I share it with the birds, 
The trees, the sylvan gods, the lovely com- 
an 
Of haunted solitudes. 
CASHEL, A sylvan god! 
A goat-eared image! Do your statues speak? 
Walk? heave the chest with breath? or hke a 
feather 
Lift you—like this? [He sets her on her feet. 
LypD14 [panting] You take away my breath! 
Youre strong. Your hands off, please Thank 
you. Farewell 
CASHEL Before you go when shall we meet 
am? 
typ1a. Why should we meet again? 
CASHEL Who knows? We shall. 
That much I know by instinct. Whats your 
name? 
LYDIA Lydia Carew 
CASHEL Lydia’s a pretty name 
Where do you lve? 
LYDIA I the castle 
CASHEL [thunderstruch] Do not say 
You are the lady of this great domain 
LYDIA Iam. 


CASHEL. Accursed luck! I took you for 
The daughter of some farmer Well, your 
pardon 
I came too close. I looked too deep Fare- 
well 
LYDL. I pardon that. Now tell me who you 
are 
CASHEL. Ask me not whence I come, nor 
what I am. 


You are the lady of the castle I 
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Have but ths hard and blackened hand to 
hve by 
LYDIA I have felt its strength and envied 
you Your name? 
I have told you mme 
CASHEL My name 1s Cashel Byron 
typia I never heard the name, and yet 
you utter it 
As men announce a celebrated name 
Forgive my ignorance 
CASHEL I bless 1t, Lydia 
I have forgot your other name 
LYDIA 
Cashel’s a pretty name too 
MELLISH [calling through the wood] Coo-eel 
Byron! 
casHeL A thousand curses! Oh, I beg you, 
o 
This is & man you must not meet 
MELLISH ( further off | Coo-eel 
typ1a He’s losmg us What does he in my 
woods? 
casHEL He is a part of what I am What 
that 1s 
You must not know It would end all between 
us 
And yet there’s no dishonor m't your lawyer, 
Who let your lodge to me, will vouch me 
honest 
I am ashamed to tell you what I am— 
At least, as yet Some day, perhaps 
MELLISH [nearer] Coo-ee! 
LYDIA His voice 13 nearer Fare you well, 
my tenant 
When next your rent falls due, come to the 
castle 
Pay me m person Sir your most obedient 
[She curtsies and goes 
CASHEL Laves im this castle! Owns this park! 
A lady 
Marry a pnzefighter! Impossible 
And yet the prizefighter must marry her 
Enter Merusu 
PA inen swme, whelped by a doggish 
am, 
Is this thy park, that thou, with yoice ob- 


Carew 


scene, 
Fillst 1t with yodeled yells, and screamst my 
name 
Yor all the world to know that Cashel Byron 
Is traamng here for combat 
MELLISH Swine you me? 
Ive caught you, have I? You have found a 
woman 
Let her shew here agam, I'll set the dog on 
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her. 
Twill I say it And my name's Bob Mellish 
casHeL Change thy intial and be truly 
hight 
Hellish As for thy dog, why dost thou keep 
one 
And bark thyself? Begone 
MELLISH Til not begone 
You shall come back with me and do your 
duty— 
Your duty to your backers, do you hear? 
You have not punched the bag this blesséd 
day 
CASHEL The putrid bag engirdled by thy 
belt 
Invites my fist 
MELLISH [weeping] Ingrate! O wretched lot! 
Who would a tramer be? O Mellsh, Melhsh, 
Tramer of heroes, builder-up of brawn, 
Vicarious victor, thou createst champions 
That quickly turn thy tyrants But beware 
Without me thou art nothing Disobey me, 
And all thy boasted strength shall fall from 
thee 
With flaccid muscles and with failing breath 
Tacing the fist of thy more faithful foe, 
I'll see thee on the grass cursing the day 
Thou didst forswear thy traming 
CASHEL Noisome quack 
That canst not from thine own abhorrent 
visage 
Take one carbunele, thou contaminat’st 
Even with thy presence my untainted blood 
Preach abstinence to rascals lke thyself 
Rotten with surfeitng Leave me in peace 
This grove 1s sacred thou profanest it 
Hence! I have business that concerns thee 
not, 
MELLIsH Ay, with your woman You will 
lose your fight 
Have you forgot your duty to your bachers? 
Oh, what a sacred thing your duty 1s! 
What makes a man but duty? Where were 
we 
Without our duty? Think of Nelson’s words 
England expects that every man— 
CASHEL Shall twaddle 
About his duty Melhsh at no hour 
Can I regard thee wholly without loathing, 
But when thou playst the moralst, by 
Heaven, 
My soul flies to my fist, my fist to thee, 
And never did the Cyclops’ hammer fall 
On Mars’s armor—but enough of that 
It does remind me of my mother 
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MELLISH Ah 
Byron, let 1t remind thee Once I heard 
An old song it ran thus [He clears his throat] 

Ahem, Ahem! 
[Sizgs|—They say there 1s no other 
Can take the place of mother— 

T am out o’ voice: forgive me, but remember 
Thy mother—were that santed woman 


here— 
Would say, Obey thy trainer 
CASHEL. Now, by Heaven, 


Some fate 1s pushing thee upon thy doom 
Canst thou not hear thy sands as they run out? 
They thunder lke an avalanche Old man 
Two things I hate, my duty and my mother. 
Why dost thou urge them both upon me now? 
Presume not on thine age and on thy nasti- 
ness 
Vanish, and promptly 
MELLISH Can I leave thee here 
Thus thinly clad, exposed to vernal dews? 
Come back with me, my son, unto our lodge 
cASHEL Whthin this breast a fire is newly 
ht 
Whose glow shall sun the dew away, whose 
radiance 
Shall make the orb of mght hang ın the 
heavens 
Unnoticed, hke a glow-worm at high noon 
MELLISH Ah me, ah me, where wilt thou 
spend the mght? 
casHEL Wiltstoken’s windows wandering 
beneath, 
Wiltstoken’s holy bell hearkening, 
Wiltstoken’s lady loving breathlessly 
MELLISH The lady of the castle! Thou art 
mad 
casHEL Tis thou art mad to irfle in my 
path 
Thwart me no more Begone 
MELLISH My boy, my son, 
I'd give my heart's blood for thy happimess 
Thwart thee, my son! Ah no I'll go wth 
thee 
I'll brave the dews I'll sacrifice my sleep 
T am old—no matter ne’er shall ıt be sud 
Mellish deserted thee 
CASHEL You resolute gods 
That will not spare this man, upon your 
knees 
Take the disparity twixt his age and mine 
Now from the ring to the high judgment seat 
I step at your behest Bear you me witness 
This 13 not Victory, but Execution 
[He solemnly projects lus fist mith colossal 
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force against the waistcoat of Mellish, who 
doubles up lhe a folded towel, and hes 
without sense or motion 
And now the mght 1s beautiful again 
[The castle clock sirikes the hour in the 
distance. ; 
Hark! Hark! Hark! Hark! Hark! Hark! Hark! 
Hark! Hark! Hark! 
It strikes in poetry. Tis ten o’clock 
Lydia to thee! 
[He steals off towards the castle Mellish stirs 
and groans 


ACT II Scene I 


London A room in Lydia’s house 
Enter Lypta and Lucian 


LYDIA Welcome, dear cousin, to my London 
house 
Of late you have been chary of your visits. 
Luctay I have beeen greatly occupied of 
late 
The mister to whom I act as scribe 
In Downing Streec was born in Birmingham, 
And, hke a thoroughbred commercial states- 
man, 
Sphts his infinitaves, which I, poor slave, 
Must reunite, though all the time my heart 
Yearns for my gentle coz’s company 
typia Lucian there 1s some other reason, 
Think! 
Since England was a nation every mood 
Her scribes with adverbs recklessly have 
spht, 
But thine avoidance dates from yestermonth. 
Lucian There is a man I hke not haunts 
this house 
typ1a Thou speakest of Cashel Byron? 
LUCIAN Aye, of hm. 
Hast thou forgotten that eventful mght 
When as we gathered were at Hoskyn House 
To hear a lecture by Herr Abendgasse, 
He placed a single finger on my chest, 
And I, ensorceled, would have sunk supine 
Had not a chair recewed my falling form 
LYDIA Pooh! That was but by way of 
illustration 
Lucian What right had he to illustrate hus 
point 
Upon my person? Was I his assistant 
That he should try expenments on me 
As Simpson did on his with chloroform? 
Now, by the cannon balls of Gahileo 
He hath unmanned me" all my nerve ıs gone. 
This very mormng my official chef, 
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they doing? 
Lucian Fighting with raked fists 
LYDIA Oh, horrible! 
I'll hear no more Or stay. how did 1t end? 
Was Cashel hurt? 
tuctan [to Bashuille} Skap to the final round 
BASHVILLE ‘‘Round Three: the rumors that 
had gone about 
Of a breakdown ın Byron’s recent trammng 
Seemed quite confirmed Upon the call of 
time 
He rose, and, looking anything but cheerful, 
Proclaimed with every breath Bellows to 
Mend 
At this pomt six to one was freely offered 
Upon the Dutchman, and Lord Worthington 
Plunged at this figure till he stood to lose 
A fortune should the Dutchman, as seemed 
certain, 
Take down the number of the Panley boy 
The Dutchman, glutton as we know he 1s, 
Seemed this time likely to go hungry Cashel 
Was clearly groggy as he slipped the sailor, 
Who, not to be demed, followed him up, 
Forcmg the fightang mid tremendous cheers ” 
LypIA Oh stop—no more—or tell the worst 
at once 
I'll be revenged Bashville call the police 
This brutal sailor shall be made to know 
There’s law in England 
LUCIAN Do not interrupt him 
Mine ears are thirsting Finish, man. What 
next? 
BASHVILLE ‘‘Forty to one, the Dutchman’s 
fmends exclaimed 
Done, said Lord Worthington, who shewed 
himself 
A sportsman every inch Barely the bet 
Was booked, when, at the reeling champion’s 
jaw 
The sailor, bent on winning out of hand, 
Sent in his mght The issue seemed a cert, 
When Cashel, ducking smartly to his left, 
Cross-countered hke a hundredweight of 
brick—” 
Lucian Death and damnation! 
LYDIA. Oh, what does 1t mean? 
BASHVILLE “The Dutchman went to grass, 
a beaten man” 
Lybia Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! Oh, well 
done, Cashel! 
BASHVILLE "A scene of indesembable 
excitement 
Ensued, for 1t was now quite evident 
That Byron’s grogginess had all along 
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Been feigned to make the market for his 
backers 

We trust this sample of colonial smaitness 

Will not find mmıtators on this side., 

The losers settled up hke gentlemen, 

But many felt that Byron shewed bad taste 

In taking old Ned Skene upon his back, 

And, with Bob Mellish tucked beneath his 
oxter, 

Sprinting a hundred yards to show the crowd 

The perfect pink of his condition” —{a Anoch] 


LYDIA [turning pale] Bashyille, 
Didst hear? A knock. 

BASHVILLE Madam. tis Byron’s knock. 
Shall I adnut him? 

LUCIAN Reeking from the rng! 
Oh, monstrous! Say youre out 

LYDIA Send him away. 


I will not see the wretch How dare he 
keep 
Secrets from me? I'll punish him Pray say 
I’m not at home [Bashuille turns to go} Yet 
stay I am afraid 
He will not come again 
LUCIAN A consummation 
Devoutly to be wished by any lady 
Pray, do you wish this man to come again? 
LYDIA No, Lucian He hath used me very 
ul 
He should have told me I will ne’er forgive 
hım 
Say, Not at home 


BASHVILLE Yes, madam [Ext 
LYDIA Stay— 
LUCIAN [stopping her] No, Lydia: 


You shall not countermand that proper order 
Oh, would you cast the treasure of yowm mind, 
The thousands at your bank, and, above all, 
Your unassailable social position 
Before this soulless mass of beef and brawn. 
LYDIA Nay, coz. youre prejudiced 
CASHEL [zzthout] Liar aad slave! 
LYDIA What words were those? 
Lucian The man is drunk with slaughter. 
Enter Basuvitue running he shuts the door 
and locks it 
BASHVILLE, Save yourselves: at the staircase 
foot the champion 
Sprawls on the mat, by tnck o7 wiestler 
tripped; 
But when he rises, woe betide us all! 
typ1a Who bade you treat my visitor with 
violence? 
BASHVILLE He would not take my answer, 
thrust the door 
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Back in my face, gave me the he 1’ th’ throat, 
Averred he felt your presence in his bones 
I said he should feel mine there too, and 
felled nm, 
Then fled to bar your door 
LYDIA O lover's instinct! 
He felt my presence Well, let him come in 
We must not fail in courage with a fighter 
Unlock the door 
LUCIAN Stop Lake all women, Lydia, 
You have the courage of immunity 
To strike you were against hus code of honor, 
But me, above the belt, he may perform on 
T th’ height of hus profession Also Bashville 
BASHVILLE Think not of me, sr Let hm 
do his worst 
Oh, if the valor of my heart could weigh 
The fatal difference twixt his weight and 
mune, 
A second battle should he do this day 
Nay, though outmatched I be, let but my 
mustress 
Give me the word istant I'll take him on 
Here—now—at catchweight Better bite the 
carpet 
A man, than fly, a coward 
LUCIAN Bravely said 
I will assist you with the poker 
LYDIA No 
I will not have him touched Open the door 
BASHVILLE Destruction knocks thereat I 
smile, and open 
{Bashuille opens the door Dead silence 
Cashel enters, sn tears A solemn pause 
CASHEL You know my secret? 


LYDIA Yes 
CASHEL, And thereupon 
You bade your servant fling me from your 
door 
LYDIA I bade my servant say I was not 
here 


casuet [0 Bashuille] Why didst thou better 
thy instruction, man? 
Hadst Sar but said, “She bade me tell thee 
t vr 
Thoudst burst my heart I thank thee for 
thy mercy 
LYDIA Oh, Lucan, didst thou call him 
“drunk with slaughter”? 
Canst thou refram from weeping at his woe? 
casueL [to Lucian} The unwnitten law that 
shields the amateur 
Against professional resentment, saves thee 
O coward, to traduce behind ther backs 
Defenceless prizefighters! 
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LUCIAN Thou dost avow 
Thou art a pnzefighter 
CASHEL It was my glory 


I had hoped to offer to my lady there 
My belts, my championships, my heaped-up 
stakes, 
My undefeated record but I hnew 
Behind ther blaze a hateful secret lurked 
typra Another secret? 
LUCIAN Is there worse to come? 
casHEL Know ye not then my mother is an 
actress? 
Lucian How hornble! 
LYDIA Nay, nay how interesting! 
CASHEL. A thousand victories cannot wipe 
out 
That brthstain Oh, my speech bewrayeth 1t 
My earliest lesson was the player's speech 
In Hamlet, and to this day I express myself 
More like a mobled queen than hke a man 
Of flesh and blood Well may your cousin 
sneer! 
What’s Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba? 
Lucian Inyunious upstart 1f by Hecuba 
Thou potest darkly at my lovely cousin, 
Know that she 1s to me, and I to her, 
What never canst thou be I do defy thee, 
And maugre all the odds thy shill doth give, 
Outside I will await thee 
LYDIA I forbid 
Expressly any such duello Bashville 
The door Put Mr Webber m a hansom, 
And bid the dnver hie to Downmg Street 
No answer ts my will 
{Exeunt Lucian and Basnyitie 
And now, farewell 
You must not come again, unless indeed 
You can some day look m my eyes and say 
Lydia my occupation’s gone 
CASHEL, Ah no 
It would remind you of my wretched mother 
O God, let me be natural a moment! 
What other occupation can I try? 
What would you have me be? 
LYDIA A gentleman 
CASHEL Å gentleman! Cashel Byron, stoop 
To be the thing that bets on me! the fool 
I flatter at so many coms a lesson! 
The screaming creature who beside the rmg 
Gambles with basest wretches for my blood, 
And pays with money that he never earned! 
Let me die broken hearted rather! 
LYDIA 
You need not be an idle gentleman 
I call you one of Nature’s gentlemen 


But 
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CASHEL. Thats the collection for the loser, 
Lydia, 
I am not wont to need it When your frends 
Contest elections, and at foot o’ th’ poll 
Rue their presumption, tis thew wont to 
claim 
A moral victory In a sort they are 
Nature’s M Ps, I am not yet so threadbare 
As to accept these consolation stakes, 
LYDIA, You are offended with me 
CASHEL, Yes I am 
I can put up with much; but—‘Nature’s 
gentleman”! 
I thank your ladyship of Lyons, but 
Must beg to be excused 
LYDIA But surely, surely, 
To be a pnzefighter, and maul poor marmers 
With naked knuckles, 1s no work for you 
casHEL, Thou dost arraign the inattentive 
Fates 
That weave my thread of life in ruder 
patterns 
Than these that he, antamacassarly, 
Asprent thy drawmg room As well demand 
Why I at birth chose to beg my hfe 
A speechless babe, hairless, incontinent, 
Hobbhng upon all fours, a nurse’s nuisance? 
Or why I do propose to lose my strength, 
To blanch my hair, to let the gums recede 
Far up my yellowing teeth, and finally 
Lie down and moulder m a rotten grave? 
Only one thing more foolsh could have been, 
And that was to be born, not man, but 
woman 
This was thy folly, why rebuk’st thou mine? 
typi. These are not things of choice 
CASHEL And did I choose 
My quick divining eye, my hghtning hand, 
My springing muscle and untiring heat? 
Did I wmplant the instinct m the race 
That found a use for these, and said to me, 
Fight for us, and be fame and fortune thine? 
Lyp1a But there are other callings in the 
world 
CASHEL Go tell thy painters to turn stock- 
brokers, 
Thy poet frends to stoop oer merchants’ 
desks 
And pen prose records of the gams of greed 
Tell bishops that religion 1s outworn, 
And that the Pampa to the horsebreaker 
Opes new careers Bid the professor quit 
His fraudulent pedantmes, and do r the 
world 
The thng he would teach others, Then 
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return 
To me and say’ Cashel: they have obeyed, 
And on that pyre of sacrifice IJ, too, 
Will throw my championship 
LYDIA But tis so cruel 
CASHEL Is ıt so? I have hardly noticed that, 
So cruel are all callings. Yet this hand, 
That many a two days bruise hath ruthless 
given, 
Hath kept no dungeon locked for twenty 
years, 
Hath slain no sentient creature for my sport 
I am too squeamish for your dainty world, 
That cowers belund the gallows and the lash, 
The world that robs the poor, and with their 
spoil 
Does what its tradesmen tell ıt Oh, your 
ladies! 
Sealskinned and egret-feathered, all defiance 
To Nature; cowermg if one say to them 
“What will the servants think?” Your gentle- 
men! 
Your tailor-tyrannized visitors of whom 
Flutter of wing and smging in the wood 
Make chickenbutchers And your medicine 
men! 
Groping for cures in the tormented entrails 
Of friendly dogs Pray have you asked all 
these 
To change then occupations? Find you mine 
So grimly crueller? I cannot breathe 
An air so petty and so poisonous 
LYDIA But find you not thew manners very 
mice? 
CASHEL. To me, perfection Oh, they con- 
descend 
With a rare grace. Your duke, who conde- 
scends 
Almost to the whole world, might for a Man 
Pass in the eyes of those who never saw 
The duke capped with a prince See then, ye 
gods, 
The duke turn footman, and his eager dame 
Sink the great lady in the obseqmous house- 
maid! 
Oh, at such moments I could wish the Court 
Had but one breadbasket, that with my fist 
I could make all its windy vamty 
Gasp itself out on the gravel, Fare you well 
I did not choose my calhng, but at least 
I can refram from being a gentleman. 
LYDIA You say farewell to me without a 
pang ; 
CASHEL, My calling hath apprenticed me to 
pangs 
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This is a mb-bender, but I can bear it 

It is a lonely thing to be a champion 
LYDIA Itis a lonelier thing to be a woman 
CASHEL. Be lonely then Shall ıt be smd of 

thee 

That for his brawn thou misalhance mad’st 

Wr the Prnce of Ruffians? Never Go thy 

ways, 

Or, if thou hast nostalgia of the mud, 

Wed some bedoggéd wretch that on the slot 

Of gilded snobbery, ventre 4 terre, 

Will hunt through hfe with eager nose on 

earth 

And hang thee thick with diamonds I am 

nich, 

But all my gold was fought for with my hands 
typta What dost thou mean by mech? 
CASHEL There 1s a man, 

Hight Paradise, vaunted unconquerable, 

Hath dared to say he will be glad to hear 

from me 

I have rephed that none can hear from me 

Until a thousand solid pounds be staked 

His fends have confidently found the 

money 

Ere fall of leaf that money shall be mine, 

And then I shall possess ten thousand pounds 

I had hoped to tempt thee with that mon- 

strous sum 
typ1a Thou silly Cashel, tis but a week’s 
mcome 

I did propose to give thee three tames that 

For pocket money when we two were wed 
casHeL Givememy hat. [have been foolng 

here 

Now, by the Hebrew lawgiver, I thought 

That only m Amenica such revenues 

Were decent deemed Enough My dream 

1s dreamed. 

Your gold weighs lke a mountain on my 

chest. 

Farewell 
typ1a The golden mountain shall be thme 

The day thou quitst thy hormble profession 
CASHEL. Tempt me not, woman Itis honor 

calls 

Slave to the Ring I rest until the face 

Of Paradise be changed 

Enter BasHvILie 
BASHVILLE Madam, your carnage, 
Ordered by you at two Tis now half-past 
CASHEL Sdeath! 1s it half-past two? The 
kang! the king! 
LYDIA The king! What mean you? 
CASHEL. I must meet a monarch 
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This very afternoon at Islington 
typ1a At Islington! You must be mad 
CASHEL A cabl 
Go call a cab, and let a cab be called, 
And let the man that calls ıt be thy footman 
LYDIA You are not well You shall not go 
alone 
My carriage waits I must accompany you 
I go to find my hat (Eat 
CASHEL Like Paracelsus, 
Who went to find his soul [To Bashville] And 
now, young man, 
How comes ıt that a fellow of your inches 
So deft a wrestler and so bold a spirit, 
Can stoop to be a flunkey? Call on me 
On your next evemng out I'll make a man 
of you 
Surely you are ambitous and aspire— 
BASHVILLE To be a butler and draw corks, 
wherefore, 
By Heaven, I will draw yours 
[He hits Cashel on the nose and runs out 
CASHEL [thoughtfully putting the side of his 
forefinger to hs nose, and studying the 
blood on zt] Too quick for me! 
There’s money in this youth 
Re-enter Lyna, hatted and gloved 
LYDIA O Heaven! you bleed 
CASHEL. Lend mea key or other frigid 
object, 
That I may put ıt down my back, and 
staunch 
The wellng hfe stream 
LYDIA [gwing hım her keys] Oh, what have 
you done? 
CASHEL Flush on the boho napped your 
footman’s left 
LYDIA I do not understand 
CASHEL, True Pardon me. 
I have received a blow upon the nose 
In sport from Bashville Next, ablution, else 
J shall be total gules [He hurries out 
LYDIA How well he speaks! 
There 1s a silver trumpet in his hps 
That stars me to the finger ends His nose 
Dropt lovely color tis a perfect blood 
I would twere mingled with mine own! 
Enter BasHvie 


What now? 
BASHVILLE Madam, the coachman can no 
longer wait 
The horses will take cold 


LYDIA I do beseech him 
A moment’s grace Oh, mockery of wealth! 
The third class passenger unchidden ndes 


a 
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Whither and when he will obsequious trams 

Await him hourly subterranean tubes 

With tireless coursers whisk him through the 
town, 

But we, the rich, are slaves to Houyhnhnms 

We wait upon their colds, and frowst all day 

Indoors, if they but cough or spurn ther 
ha 

A Madam, an omnibus to Euston 

Road, 

And thence t’ th? Angel— 

Enter Casuew 


LYDIA Let us haste, my love: 
The coachman 1s impatient 
CASHEL Did he guess 


He stays for Cashel Byron, he’d outwait 
Pomper’s sentinel Let us away 
This day of deeds, as yet but half begun, 
Must ended be ın merme Ishngton 
[Exeunt Lyp1a and CasHEL 
BASHVILLE Gods! how she hangs on’s arm! 
I am alone 
Now let me hft the cover from my soul 
O wasted humbleness! Deluded diffidence! 
How often have I said, Lie ‘down, poor 
footman: ' 
She'll never stoop to thee, rear as thou wilt 
Thy powder tothesky And now, by Heaven, 
She stoops below me, condescends upon 
This hero of the pothouse, whose exploits, 
Writ in my character from my last place, 
Would damn me into ostlerdom And yet 
Theres an eternal justice in it, for 
By so much as the ne’er subduéd Indian 
Enacels the servile negro, doth this ruffian 
Precedence take of me “Ich dien.” Damna- 
hon! f 
I serve My motto should have been, “I 
scalp ” 
And yet I do not bear the yoke for gold 
Because I love her I have blacked her boots, 
Because I love her I have cleaned her knives, 
Domg m this the office of a boy, 
Whist, hke the celebrated mard that milks 
And does the meanest chares, Ive shared the 
passions 
Of Cleopatra It has been my pride 
To give her place the greater altitude 
By lowering mine, and of her digmty 
To be so jealous that my cheek has flamed 
Even at the thought of such a deep disgrace 
As love for such a one as I would be 
For such a one as she, and now! and now! 
A prizefighter! O irony! O bathos! 
To have made way for this! Oh, Bashville, 
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Bashville 
Why hast thou thought so lowly of thyself, 
So heavenly high of her? Let what will come, 
My love must speak. twas my respect was 
dumb 


Scene II 


The Agricultural Hall in Ishngton, crowded 
miih spectators In the arena a throne, mith 

a boxing ring before t A balcony above on 

the right, occupied by persons of fashion: 

among others, Lydia and Lord Worthington 
Flourtsh Enter Luctan and Cetewayo, nuth 
Chiefs in attendance 

cetewayo Is this the Hall of Husbandmen? 

LUCIAN It 1s 

ceTewayo Are these anemic dogs the 

English people? 

Lucian Mishke us not for our complexions, 
The palhd hveries of the pall of smoke 
Belched by the mighty chmneys of our 

factories, 
And by the millon patent kitchen ranges 
Of happy English homes 

CETEWAYO When first I came 

I deemed those chimneys the fuliginous 
altars 

Of some infernal god I now perceive 

The Enghsh dare not look upon the sky 

They are moles and owls. they call upon the 
soot 

To cover them 

LUCIAN ‘You cannot understand 
The greatness of this people, Cetewayo 
You are a savage, reasoning hke a child 
Each palhd English face conceals a brain 
Whose powers are proven in the works of 

Newton 
And in the plays of the immortal Shakespear 
There 1s not one of all the thousands here 
But, 1f you placed him naked in the desert, 
Would presently construct a steam engine, 
And lay a cable t’ th? Antipodes 
ceTewayo Have I been brought a million 
miles by sea 
To learn how men can he! Know, Father 
Webber, 
Men become civilized through twin diseases, 
Terror and Greed to wit these two conjoined 
Become the grisly parents of Invention 
Why tas the trembhng white with frantic 
tor 
Of hand and bran produce the magie gun 
That slays a mile off, whilst the manly Zulu 
Dares look his foe 1’ the face, fights foot to 
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foot, 
Lives ın the present, drams the Here and 
Now, 
Makes life a long realty, and death 
A moment only, whilst your Englshman 
Glares on his burnmg candle’s winding- 
sheets, 
Counting the steps of his approaching doom, 
And in the murky corners ever sees 
Two hornd shadows, Death and Poverty 
In the which anguish an unnatural edge 
Comes on his frghted bram, which straight 
devises 
Strange frauds by which to filch unearméd 
old, 
Mad crafts by which to slay unfacéd foes, 
Until at last his agonized desire 
Makes possibilty its slave And then— 
Horrible chmax! All-undoing spite!— 
Th’ importunate clutching of the coward’s 
hand 
From wearied Nature Devastation’s secrets 
Doth wrest, when straight the brave black- 
livered man 
Is blown explosively from off the globe, 
And Death and Dread, with their white- 
lvered slaves, 
Oer-run the earth, and through thei chatter- 
ing teeth 
Stammer the words “Survival of the Fittest ” 
Enough of this I came not here to talk 
Thou sayst thou hast two white-faced ones 
who dare 
Fight without guns, and spearless, to the 
death 
Let them be brought 
LUCIAN - They fight not to the death, 
But under stnetest rules as, for example, 
Half of their persons shall not be attacked, 
Nor shall they suffer blows when they fall 
down, 
Nor stroke of foot at any time And, further, 
That frequent opportumties of rest 
With succor and refreshment be secured 
them 
CETEWAYO Ye gods, what cowards! Zulu- 
land, my Zululand 
Persomfied Pusillanmity 
Hath taen thee from the bravest of the brave! 
uuctan Lo the rude savage whose un- 
tutored mind 
Cannot perceive self-evidence, and doubts 
That Brave and English mean the self-same 
thing! 


cerewayo Well, well, produce these 
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heroes I surmse 
They will be carned by their nurses, lest 
Some barking dog or bumbling bee should 
scare them 
Cerewayo takes hs state Enter PARADISE 
LypIa What hateful wretch is this whose 
mighty thews 
Presage destruction to his adversaries 
LORD WORTHINGTON Tis Paradise 
LYDIA He of whom Cashel spoke? 
A dreadful thought 1ces my heart Oh, why 
Did Cashel leave us at the door? 
Enter Casuen 
LORD WORTHINGTON 
The champion comes 
LYDIA Oh, I could kiss him now 
Here, before all the world His boxing things 
Render him most attractive But I fear 
Yon villain’s fists may maul him 


Behold! 


WORTHINGTON Have no fear 
Hark! the king speaks 
CETEWAYO Ye sons of the white 
queen 


Tell me your names and deeds ere ye fall to 

PARADISE Your royal highness, you beholds 

a bloke 
What gets his hving honest by hus fists 
I may not have the polish of some toffs 
As I could mention on, but up to now 
No man has took my number down I scale 
Close on twelve stun, my age 1s twenty-three, 
And at Bill Richardson’s Blue Anchor pub 
Am to be heard of any day by such 
As hikes the job I dont know, governor, 
As ennythink remains for me to say 
ceTewayo Six wives and thirty oxen shalt 
thou have 
If on the sand thou leave thy foeman dead 
Methinks he looks full scornfully on thee 
[To Cashel} Ha! dost thou not so? 

CASHEL. Sir, I do beseech you 
To name the bone, or hmb, or special place 
Where you would have me hit him with this 

fist 

cetewayo Thou hast a noble brow, but 

much I fear 
Thine adversary will disfigure ıt 
casueL ‘Theres a divimty that shapes our 
ends 
Rough hew them how we will Give me the 
gloves 
THE MASTER OF THE REVELS Paradise, a 
professor Cashel Byron, 
Also professor Time! 

LYDIA. 


[They spar 
Etermty 
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It seems to me until this fight be done 
CASHEL Dread monarch ths 1s called the 
upper cut, 
And this a hook-hit of mine own invention 
The hollow region where I plant this blow 
Ts called the mark My left, you will observe, 
I chiefly use for long shots; with my nght 
Aiming beside the angle of the jaw 
And landing with a certain delicate screw 
I without violence knock my foeman out 
Mark how he falls forward upon his face! 
The rules allow ten seconds to get up, 
And as the man 1s still quate silly, I 
Might safely fimsh him, but my respect 
For your most gracious majesty’s desire 
To see some further triumphs of the science 
Of self-defence postpones awhile his doom 
PARADISE How cana bloke do husself proper 
Justice 
With pillows on his fists? 
[He tears off his gloves and attacks Cashel 
with his bare knuckles 
THE CROWD Unfan! The rules! 
ceTewayo The joy of battle surges boiling 


up 
And bids me join the mellay Isandhlana 
And Victory! [He falls on the bystanders 
THE cHIEFs Victory and Isandhlana! 
[They run amoh General panic and stampede 
The ring ıs swept away 
LUcIAN Forbear these most wregular pro- 
ceedings 
Police! Police! 
[He engages Cetewayo mith his umbrella. The 
balcony comes down mith a crash. Screams 
JSrom tts occupants Indescribable confusion 
casHEL [dragging Lydia from the strugglng 
heap] My love, my love, art hurt? 

typIa No, no, but save my sore oer- 

matchéd cousin 

A POLICEMAN Give us a lead, sir Save the 

English flag, 
Africa tramples on it 

CASHEL, Africa! 

Not all the continents whose mighty shoulders 

The danemg diamonds of the seas bedeck 

Shall trample on the blue with spots of white 

Now, Lydia, mark thy lover [He charges the 
Zulus, 

LYDIA Hercules 
Cannot withstand him See: the king 1s down, 
The tallest chief 1s up, heels over head, 
Tossed corkhke oer my Cashel’s smewy back, 
And his heutenant all deflated gasps 
For breath upon the sand The others fly 
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Tn vain, his fist oer magic distances 

Like a chameleon’s tongue shoots to its 
mark, 

And the last African upon his knees 

Sues piteously for quarter [Rushing into 
Cashel’s arms] Oh, my hero 

Thoust saved us all this day 


CASHEL Twas all for thee 
ceTewavo [trying to rise] Have I been struck 
by hghtning? 
LUCIAN Sir, your conduct 
Can only be described as most ungentle- 
manly. 
POLICEMAN One of the prone 1s white 
CASHEL, Tis Paradise 
poticeMAN He’s choking he has some- 
thing 1n his mouth 
LYDIA [to Cashel] Oh Heaven! there 1s blood 
upon your hip 
Youre hurt 


casHEL The morsel in yon wretch’s mouth 
Was bitten out of me 
[Sensation Lydia screams and swoons in 
Cashel’s arms 


ACT III 


Wiltstohen A room in the Warren Lodge 
Lydia at her writing-table 
LYDIA O Past and Present, how ye do 
conflict 
As here I sit writing my father’s hfe! 
The autumn woodland woos me from without 
With whispering of leaves and dainty airs 
To leave this fruitless haunting of the past. 
My father was a very learnéd man 
I sometimes think I shall oldmaided be 
Ere I unlearn the things he taught to me 
Enter PoLicEMAN 
POLICEMAN Asking your ladyship to pardon 
me 
For this intrusion, might I be so bold 
As ask a question of your people here 
Concermng the Queen’s peace? 
LYDIA. My people here 
Are but a footman and a sumple mand, 
And both have craved a holday to jom 
Some local festival But, sir, your helmet 
Proclarms the Metropohtan Police. 
POLICEMAN Madam, it does, and I may 
now inform you 
That what you term a local festival 
Is a most hideous outrage gainst the law, 
ee we to quell from London have come 
own 


wp 
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In short, a prizefight My sole purpose here 
Is to mqmre whether your ladysiup 
Any bad characters this afternoon 
Has noted mm the neighbourhood 
LYDIA No, none, sir 
J had not let my maid go forth today 
Thought I the roads unsafe 
POLICEMAN Fear nothing, madam 
The force protects the far My mission here 
Is to wreak ultion for the broken law 
I wish your ladyship good afternoon 
typia Good afternoon [Eat Poticeman 
A prizefight! O my heart! 
Cashel hast thou deceived me? Can ıt be 
Thou hast backshdden to the hateful calling 
I asked thee to eschew? 
O wretched maid, 
Why didst thou flee from London to ths place 
To write thy father’s hfe, whenas in town 
Thou mightst have kept a guardian eye on 
Whats that? A flying footstep— 
Enter CASHEL 
CASHEL Sanctuary! 
The law 1s on my track What! Lydia here! 
typra Ay Lydsa here Hast thou done 
murder, then, 
That m so horrible a guse thou comest? 
casHeL Murder! I would I had. Yon 
cannibal 
Hath forty thousand hves, and I have taen 
But thousands thirty-nine [ tell thee, Lydia, 
On the impenetrable sarcolabe 
That holds his seedling brain these fists have 
pounded 
By Shrewsb’ry clock an hour This brurséd 


grass 

And cakéd mud adhering to my form 

I have acquired in rolling on the sod 
Cknched in lus grip This scanty reefer coat 
For decency snatched up as fast I fled 
When the pohce arrived, belongs to Mellish 
Tis all too short, hence my display of mb 
And forearm mothernaked Be not wroth 
Because I seem ta wink at you by Heaven, 
‘Twas Paradise that plugged me in the eye 
Which I perforce keep closing Pity me, 
My traming wasted and my blows unpaid, 
Sans stakes, sans victory, sans everything 

I had hoped to wm Oh, I could stt me 


down 
And weep for bitterness 
LYDIA + Thou wretch, begone 
casHEL, Begone! 
LYDIA 


I say begone Oh, tiger's 
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heart 
Wrapped 1m 2 young man’s mde, canst thou 
not hive 
In love with Nature and at peace with Man? 
Must thou, although thy hands were never 
made 
To blacken other's eyes, still batter at 
The mage of Divimty? I loathe thee 
Hence from my house and never see me 
more. 7 
CASHEL, I go The meanest lad on thy estate 
Would not betray me thus But tis no matter 
{He opens the door 
Ha! the pohce I’m lost 
[He shuts the door again 
Now shalt thou see 
My last fight fought Exhausted as I am, 
To capture me will cost the coppers dear 
Come one, come all! 
LYDIA Oh, hide thee, I implore 
I cannot see thee hunted down lke this 
There is my room Conceal thyself therein 
Quick, I command [He goes into the room 
With horror J foresee, 
Lydia, that never hed, must he for thee 


Enter Poutceman, with Panapise and 
Metsu an custody, BASHVILLE, con- 
stables, and others 

Poriceman Keep bach your bruiséd 
prisoner lest he shock 

This wellbred lady's nerves Your pardon, 
maam, 

But have you seen by chance the other one? 

In this direction he was seen to run 

LYDIA À man came here anon with bloody 

hands 
And aspect that did turn my soul to saow 
POLICEMAN Twas he What said he? 
LYDIA Begged for sanctuary 
I bade the man begone 
POLICEMAN Most properly 
Saw you which way he went? 

LYDIA I cannot tell 

PARADISE He seen me coming, and he done 
a bunk, 

POLICEMAN Peace, there 
damaged features, lady 

He’s Paradıse, and tins one’s Byron’s trainer, 
Mellish 
MELLISH Injurious copper, in thy teeth 
I hurl the he I am no traimer, I 
My father, a respected missionary, 
Apprenticed me at fourteen years of age 
T’ the poetry wnting To these woods I came 


Excuse his 
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With Nature to commune My revery 
Was by a sound of blows rudely dispelled 
Mindful of what my sated parent taught 
I rushed to play the peacemaker, when lo! 
These mumions of the law laid hands on me 
BASHVILLE A lovely woman, with distracted 
cries, 
In most resplendent fashionable frock, 
Approaches hke a wounded antelope 
Enter ADELAIDE GISBORNE - 
ADELAIDE Where ıs my Cashel Hath he 
been arrested? 
POLICEMAN I would I had thy Cashel by 
the collar. 
He hath escaped me 
ADELAIDE Praises be for ever! 
LYDIA. Why dost thou call the missing man 
thy Cashel? 
ADELAIDE He is mine only son 
ALL Thy son! 
ADELAIDE My son 
typ1a I thought his mother hardly would 
have known him, 
So crushed his countenance 
ADELAIDE A ribald peer, 
Lord Worthington by name, this morning 
came 
With honeyed words beseeching me to 
mount - p 
His four-in-hand, and to the country hie 
To see some Enghsh sport Bemg by nature 
Frank as a child, I fell into the snare, 
But took so long to dress that the design 
Failed of its full effect, for not until 
The final round we reached the horrid scene 
Be silent, all, for now I do approach 
My tragedy’s catastrophe. Know, then, 
That Heaven did bless me with an only son, 
A boy devoted to his doting mother— 
POLICEMAN Hark! did you hear an oath 
from yonder room? 
ADELAIDE. Respect a broken-hearted 
mother’s grief, 
And do not interrupt me in my scene 
Ten years ago my darhng disappeared 
(Ten dreary twelvemonths of contmuous 
tears, 
Tears that have left me prematurely aged, 
For I am younger far than I appear) 
Judge of my anguish when today I saw 
Stripped to the waist, and fighting lke a 
demon 
With one who, whatsoe’er his humble virtues, 
Was clearly not a gentleman, my son! 
ALL. O strange event! O passing tearful 
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ADELAIDE. I thank you from the bottom 
of my heart 


For the reception you have given my woe, 
And now I ask, where 1s my wretched son? 
He must at once come’ home with me, and 
mt 
A course of life that cannot be allowed 
Enter CASHEL 
casHEL Policeman I do yield me to the 


law. 
Lypia Oh no. 
ADELAIDE. My son! 
CASHEL My mothe! Do not lass me. 
My visage 1s too sore 
POLICEMAN, The lady hid him 


This 1s a regular plant You cannot be 
Up to that sex [Zo Cashel} You come along 
with me 
LYDIA Fear not, my Cashel I will bail thee 
out 
cisHeL Never. I do embrace my doom 
with joy 
With Paradise in Pentonville or Portland 
I shall feel safe there are no mothers there. 
ADELAIDE Ungracious boy— 
CASHEL Constable bear me hence. 
MELLISH Oh, let me sweetest reconcile- 
ment make 
By calling to thy mind that moving song — 
{Sings} They say there 1s no other— 
CASHEL Forbear at once, or the next note 


of music 
That falls upon thie ear shall clang in 
thunder 
From the last trumpet 
ADELAIDE A disgraceful threat 


To level at this virtuous old man 
typ1a. Oh, Cashel, if thou scornst thy 
mother thus, 
How wilt thou treat thy wife? 


CASHEL, There spake my fate. 
I knew you would say that Oh, mothers, 
mothers, 


Would you but let your wretched sons alone 
Life were worth hving! Had I any choirce 
In this mportunate relatonship? 
None. And until that high auspicious day 
When the millennium on an orphaned world 
Shall dawn, and man upon his fellow look, 
Reckless of consanguimty, my mother 
And I within the self-same hemisphere 
Conjointly may not dwell 
ADELAIDE Ungentlemanly! 
CASHEL. I am no gentleman Iam a crmimal, 
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And we the merest pawns 1n fist of Fate 


i [Aloud] And now, my frends, gentle and 


simple both, 
© Our scene draws to a close In lawful course 
As Dorset’s deputy heutenant I 


» Do pardon all concerned this afternoon 


” 
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; In the late gross and brutal exhibition 
Of musecalled sport 
LYDIA [throwing herself into hts arms] Your 
boats are burnt at last 
casueL This is the face that burnt a 


: thousand boats, 3 


And ravished Cashel Byron from the mng 
But to conclude Let Wilham Paradise 


. Devote himself to science, and acquire, 
By studying the player’s speech in Hamlet, 


- 
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Amore refined address You, Robert Mellish, 
To the Blue Anchor hostelry attend him; 
Assuage his hurts, and bid Bill Richardson 
Limit his access to the fatal tap 
Now mount we on my backer’s four-in-hand, 
And to St George’s Church, whose portico 
Hanover Square shuts off from Conduit 
Street, 
Repair we all, Strike up the wedding march; 
And, Melhsh, let thy melodies trill forth 
Broad oer the wold as fast we bowl along. 
Give me the post-horn Loose the flowing 


rein; 
And up to London dnve with mght and 
main, {Exeunt 


THE END 


XXXV 
PRESS CUTTINGS 


} 


A TOPICAL SKETCH COMPILED FROM THE EDITORIAL AND 
CORRESPONDENCE COLUMNS OF THE DAILY PAPERS DURING 
THE WOMEN’S WAR IN 1909 


The forenoon of the first of April, three years 


, hence 


¢ 


3 


a 


General Mitchener ts-at his writing-table tn 
the War Office, opening letters On has left ts the 
fireplace, with a fire burning On has right, 
agatnst the opposite wall, 2s a standing desk with 
an office stool The door ts tn the wall behind him, 
half way between the table and the desk. The 
table zs not quite ın the middle of-the room: tt ts 
nearer to the hearthrug than to the desh There zs 
a charr at each end of tt for persons having busi- 
ness with the General There ıs a telephone on the 
table 

Long silence 

A VOICE FROM THESTREET Votes for Women! 

Lhe General starts convulswvely, snatches a 
revolver from a drawer, and listens tn an agony 
of apprehension Nothing happens He puts the 
revolver back, ashamed, nuipes tus brow; and re- 
sumes his work He ts startled afresh by the entry 
of an Orderly This Orderly is an unsoldierly, 
slovenly, discontented young man 

MITCHENER Oh, it’s only you Well? 

THE ORDERLY Another one, sir She’s 
chained herself 

MITCHENER Chainedherself* How? To what? 
Weve taken away the railings and everythmg 
that a cham can be passed through 


THE ORDERLY We forgot the door-scraper, 
sr She lay down on the flags and got the 
chain through before she started hollerin 
She’s lym there now, and she downfaces us 
that youve got the key of the padlock in a 
letter ın a buff envelope, and that youll see 
her when you open 1t 

MITCHENER She’s mad Have the scraper 
dug up and let her go home with it hanging 
round her neck 

THE ORDERLY. There 1s a buff envelope 
there, sir 

MITCHENER Youreallafraidofthese women. 
[He pichs the letter up] It does seem to have a 
key in it [He opens the letter; takes out a hey 
and a note, and reads) “Dear Mitch”—Well, 
I’m dashed! : 

THE ORDERLY Yes, sir 

MITCHENER What do you mean by Yes, sr? 

THE ORDERLY Well, you said you was 
dashed, sur, and you did look—if youll excuse 
my saying it, sir—well, you looked it 

MITCHENER [who has been reading the letter, 
and ts too astonished to attend to the Orderly’s 
reply| Thisis a letter from the Prime Minister 
asking me to release the woman with this key 
if she padlochs herself, and to have hershewn 
up and see her at once 
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THE ORDERLY [tremulously] Dont do 1t, 
governor 

MITCHENER [angrily] How often have I 
ordered you not to address me as governor? 
Remember that you are a soldier and not a 
vulgar civilian Remember also that when o 
man enters the army he leaves fear behind 
him Heres the key Unlock her and shew her 
w 

ae onpenty Me unlock her! I dursent 
Lord knows what she’d do to me 

MITCHENER [pepperily, rising] Obey your 
orders rnstantly, sir, and dont presume ta 
argue Evenif she kills you, it 1s your duty to 
die for yourcountry Right about face March 

The Orderly goes out, trembling 

THE VOICE OUTSIDE Votes for Women! Votes 
for Women! Votes for Women! 

MITCHENER [mimicking her) Votes for Wo- 
men! Votes for Women! Votes for Women! 
{In hes natural voice} Votes for children! Votes 
for babies! Votes for monkeys! [He posts him- 
self on the hearthrug and awatts the enemy] 

THE ORDERLY [outside] In you go [He pushes 
a panting Suffraget mto the room) The person, 
sr [He mithdraws] 

The Suffraget tahes off her tailor-made skirt 
and reveals a pur of fashionable trousers 

MITCHENER [horrified] Stop, madam What 
are you doing? you must not undress in my 
presence I protest Not even your letter 
from the Prime Minister— 

THE surFRAGET My dear Mitchener Iam 
the Prime Mamster [He takes off his hat and 
cloak, throws them on the desk, and confronts the 
General m the ordinary costume of a Cabinet 
Minster] 

mircHenen Good heavens! Balsquith! 

BALSQUITH [throwing himself into Mttchener’s 
chair] Yes 1t1s indeed Balsquith It has come 
to this that the only way the Prime Minister 
of England can get from Dowmng Street to 
the War Office 1s by assuming this disguise, 
shrieking ‘‘Vorgs ror Women”, and chaining 
himself to your doorscraper They were at 
the corner in force They cheered me Bella- 
christina herself was there She shook my 
hand and told me to say I was a vegetarian, 
as the dhet was better ın Holloway for vege- 
tarlans 

MITCHENER Why didn’t you telephone? 

batsquitu They tap the telephone Every 
switchboard m London is ım ther hands, or m 
those of their young men 

MIICHENER Where on earth did you get 
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the dress? I hope 1t’s not a French dress! 

patsquiru Great heavens, no We're not 
allowed even to put on our gloves with French 
chalk. Everything's labelled “Made in Cam- 
berwell ” 

murcnencr As a Tarif Reformer, I must 
say Quite nght [Balsqutth has a strong contro- 
verstal impulse and rs evidently going to dispute 
this profession of faith} No matter Dont 
argue What have you come for? 

BaLsquitn Sandstone has resigned 

MITCHENER [amazed] Old Red resigned! 

paLsguITH Resigned 

mITcueENeER But how? Why? Oh, impos- 
sible! the proclamation of martial law last 
Tuesday made Sandstone virtually Dictator 
in the metropohs, and to resign now 1s flat 
desertion 

BALSquITH Yes, yes, my dear Mitchener I 
know all that as well as you do I argued with 
him untal I was black in the face, und he so 
red about the nech that if I had gone on he 
would have burst He 1s furious because we 
have abandoned his plan 

urrcHENER But you accepted it uncondi~ 
tionally 

BALSQuITH Yes, before we knew what it 
was It was unworkable, you know 

MITCHENER I dont know Why 1s it un- 
workable? 

Batsquitu I mean the part about drawing 
a cordon round Westminster at a distance of 
two miles, and turning all women out of ıt 

MITCHENER A masterpiece of strategy Let 
me explam The Suffragets are a very small 
body, but they are numerous enough to be 
troublesome—even dangerous—when they 
are all concentrated in one place—say in 
Parhament Square But by making a two- 
mule radius and pushing them beyond ıt, you 
scatter their attack over a circular hne twelve 
mules long Just what Wellington would have 
done 

Batsquira But the women won} go 

MITCHENER Nonsense they must go 

BAL8QuITH They wont 

MiTcHENER What does Sandstone say? 

BaLsquitH He says Shoot them down 

MITCHENER Of course 

BALSQUITH Youre not senous? 

sutcHeNneR I’m perfectly serious 

BALSQUITH But you cant shoot them down! 
Women, you know! 

MITCHENER [siraddhng confidently] Yes you 
can Strange as it may seem to you as g 
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ewilan, Balsquith, xf you point a mfle at a 
woman and fire it, she will drop exactly as a 
man drops 

Bitsquitn Butsuppose yourown daughters 
—Helen and Georgina— 

MITCHENER My daughters would not dream 
of disobeying the proclamation [ds an after- 
thought] At least Helen wouldnt 

BALSquITH But Georgina? 

MITCHENER. Georgina would if she knew 
she’d be shot 1f she didnt Thats how the 
thmgwouldwork Miltary methods are really 
the most merciful in the end. You keep send- 
ing these misguided women to Holloway and 
laling them slowly and inhumanly by ruin- 
ing their health, and 1t does no good they go 
on worse than ever Shoot a few promptly 
and humanely, and there will be an end at 
once of all resistance and of all the suffering 
that resistance entails 

BALSQUITH But public opimion would never 
stand it 

MITCHENER [xalleng about and laying down 
the law) Theres no such thing as public opimon 

Batsquita Nosuch thing as public opimon!! 

MITCHENER Absolutely no such thing 
There are certain persons who entertain cer- 
tain opinions Well, shoot them down. When 
you have shot them down, there are no longer 
any persons entertaiing those opmuons ahve, 
consequently there 1s no longer any more of 
the pubhe opinion you are so much afraid 
of Grasp that fact, my dear Balsquith, and 
you have grasped the secret of government 
Pubhe opinion 1s mind Mand 1s separable 
from matter Shoot down the matter and you 
hall the mind 

BALSQUITH But hang 1t all— i 

MITCHENER [zntolerantly] No I wont hang it 
all It’s no use coming to me and talking 
about publie opimon. You have put yourself 
into the hands of the army, and you are com- 
mitted to mbtary methods And the basis of 
all mbltary methods 1s that when people 
wont do what theyre told to do, you shoot 
them down 

BALsQuiTH Oh yes; 1t’s all jolly fine for you 
and Old Red You dont depend on votes for 
your places What do you suppose would 
happen at the next election? 

MITCHENER Have no next election. Bring 
m a Billat once repealing all the Reform Acts 
and vesting the Government in a properly 
traned magistracy responsible only to a 
Council of War, It answers perfectly in India. 
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If anyone objects, shoot him down 

BaLsquitH But none of the members of my 
party would be on the Couneil of War 
Neither should I. Do you expect us to vote 
for making oursely es nobodies? 

MITCHENER Youll have to, sooner or later, 
or the Socialists will make nobodies of the lot 
of you by collaring every penny you possess. 
Do you suppose this damned democracy can 
be allowed to go on now that the mob 1s be- 
ginning to take 1t seriously and using its 
power to lay hands on property? Parhament 
must abolish itself The Irish parlament 
voted for its own extinction The English 
parhament will do the same if the same means 
are taken to persuade 1t. 

BALSQUITH. That would cost a lot of money 

MITCHEVER Not money necessarily Bribe 
them with titles. 

BaLsquitH Do you think we dare? 

MITCHENER [scornfully] Dare! Dare! What 
1s hfe but darmg, man? “To dare, to dare, 
and again to dare—” 

FEMALE VOICE IN THE STREET Votes for 
Women! [Mitchener, revolver zn hand, rushes to 
the door and lochs t Balsquith hides under the 
table} Votes for Women! 

A shot ts heard 

BALSQuITH [emerging in the greatest alarm| 
Good heavens, you havnt given orders to fire 
on them have you? 

MITCHENER No, but it’s a sentinel’s duty to 
fire on anyone who persists in attempting to 
pass without giving the word 

BALSQUITH [ziping his brow] This miltary 
business is really awful. 

MITCHEVER Be calm, Balsquith. These 
things must’ happen they save bloodshed in 
the long run, believe me Ive seen plenty of 
it, and I know 

BALSQUITH I havnt; and I dont know I wish 
those guns didnt make such a devil of a noise 
We must adopt Maxum’s Silencer for the 
army rifles 1f we’re going to shoot women [ 
really couldnt stand hearing 1t. [Someone out- 
side tries to open the door and then knocks) 
Whats that? 

MITCHENER Who's there? 

THE ORDERLY It’s only me, governor It’s 
all mght 

MITCHENER [unlocking the door and admutting 
the Orderly, who comes betreen them} What 
was it? 

THE ORDERLY Suffraget, sir 

satsquita Did the sentry shoot her? 
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THE onpERLY No, sir she shot the sentry 

BALSQUITH [reheved] Oh is that all? 

MITCHENER [most indignantly] All! A civihan 
shoots down one of His Majesty’s soldiers on 
duty, and the Prme Mimster of England 
asks, Is that all!!! Have you no regard for 
the sanctity of human hfe? 

BaLsquita [much relteved| Well, getting shot 
1s what a solder 1s for Besides, he doesnt 
vote 

uircHener Neither do the Suffragets 

salsquitH Their husbands do [To the Or- 
derly) Did she kill hm? 

THE ORDERLY No, sir He got a stinger on 
his trousers, sir, but it didnt penetrate He 
lost his temper a bit and put down his gun 
and clouted her head for her So she said he 
was no gentleman, and we let her go, thnk- 
ing she’d had enough, sir 

MITCHENER [groaning] Clouted her head! 
These women are makıng the army as law- 
less as themselves Clouted her head indeed! 
A purely civil procedure 

THE ORDERLY Any orders, sir? 

MITCHENER. No Yes No Yes send every- 
body who took part in this disgraceful scene 
to the guard-room No I'll address the men 
on the subject after lunch Parade them for 
that purpose full kit Dont grm at me, sr 
Right about face March 

The Orderly obeys and goes out 

BALSQUITH [taking Mitchener affectionately by 
the arm and walkıng hım persuasively to and fro) 
And now, Mitchener, will you come to the 
rescue of the Government and take the com- 
mand that Old Red has thrown up? 

MitcHENER How can I? You know that the 

people are devoted heart and sõul to Sand- 
stone Hes only bringing you “on the knee,” 
as we say in the army Could any other hving 
man have persuaded the Bnish nation to 
accept universal compulsory military service 
as he did last year? Why, even the Church 
refused exemption He 1s supreme—omm- 
potent 

Balsquita He was, a year ago But ever 
since your book of reminiscences went into 
two more editions than his, and the rush for 
1t led to the wrecking of the Times Book 

Club, you have become to all mtents and pur- 

poses his semor He lost ground by saying 
that the wrecking was got up by the book- 
oe It shewed jealousy, and the pubhc 
elt ıt : 


MITCHENER But I cracked hım up in my 
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book—you see I could do no less after the 
handsome way he cracked me up in his—and 
I cant go back on ıt now [Breaking loose from 
Balsquth| No it's no use, Balsquith he can 
dictate his terms to you 

BatsquitH Nota bit of it That affair of the 
curate— 

MITCHENER [impatiently] Oh, damn that cur- 
ate Ive heard of nothing but that wretched 
mutneer for a fortmght past He’s not a cur- 
ate, whilst he’s serving in the army he’s a 
pnvate soldier and nothing else I really 
havnt time to discuss him further I’m busy 
Good mormng [Re sits down at his table and 
takes up hts letters}, 

BALSQUITH [near the door} I’m sorry you take 
that tone, Mitchener Since you do take 1t, 
let me tell you frankly that I thnk Lieuten- 
ant Chubbs-Jenhinson shewed a great want 
of consideration for the Government ın giv- 
ing an unreasonable and unpopular order, 
and bringing compulsory miltary service into 
disrepute 

MITCHENER No order 18 unreasonable, and 
all orders are unpopular 

gatsquirH When the leader of the Labor 
Party appealed to me and to the House last 
year not to throw away all the liberties of 
Enghshmen by accepting compulsory mili- 
tary service without full civil nghts for the 
soldier— 

MITCHENER Rot 

BatsquitH —I said that no British officer 
would be capable of abusing the authority 
with which 1t was absolutely necessary to in- 
vest him 

MITCHENER Quite nght 

BatsquitH That carried the House,— 

MITCHENER Naturally 

BALSQUITH ~-and the feeling was that the 
Labor Party were soulless cads 

MITCHENER So they are 

BALSQUITH And now comes this unman- 
nerly young whelp Chubbs-Jenkmson, the 
only son of what they call a soda king, and 
orders a curate to heck his boots And when 
the curate punches his head, you first sen- 
tence him to be shot, and then make a great 
show of clemency by commuting it to a flog- 
ging What did you expect the curate to do? 

MITCHENER [throming down lus pen and his 
letters and jumping up to confront Balsquith] His 
duty was perfectly simple He should have 
obeyed the order, and then laid ns complaint 
against the officer in proper form He would 
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have received the fullest satisfaction. 

BaLsquirH What satisfaction? 

MITCHENER. Chubbs-Jenkinson would have 
been reprimanded In fact, he was repri- 
manded Besides, the man was thoroughly m- 
subordinate. You cant deny that the very 
first thing he did when they took him down 
after flogging him was to walk up to Chubbs- 
Jenkinson and break his jaw That shewed 
there was no use flogging him, so now he will 
get two years’ hard labor, and serve him 
night! 

BALSQUITH I bet you a guinea he wont get 
even a week I bet you another that Chubbs- 
Jenkinson apologizes abjectly You evidently 
havnt heard the news 

MITCHENER What news? 

BALSQUITH It turns out that the curate 1s 
well connected. [Mttchener staggers at the 
shock He reels into his chatr and bures his face 
in lus hands over the blotter) He has three 
aunts ın the peerage, Lady Richmond’s one 
of them [Mittchener punctuates these announce- 
ments mith heartrending groans], and they all 
adore lim The invitations for six garden 
parties and fourteen dances have been can- 
celled for all the subalterns in Chubb’s regi- 
ment. [Mitchener attempts to shoot hemself'| 

BaLsQuITH [sexing the pistol] No. your 
country needs you, Mitchener 

MITCHENER [putting down the pistol] For my 
country’s sake ([Balsquith, reassured, sits 
down]. But what an infernal young fool 
Chubbs-Jenkinson 1s, not to know the stand- 
ing of his man better! Why didnt he know? 
It was his business to know He ought to be 
flogged 

BALSQUITH Probably he will be, by the 
other subalterns 

MITCHENER I hope so Anyhow, out he 
goes Out of the army He or I 

BALSQUITH Steady, steady His father has 
subscribed a millon to the party funds We 
owe him a peerage 

MITCHENER. I dont care 

BALSQUITH. I do How do you think parties 
are kept up? Not by the subscriptions of the 
local associations, [hope They dont pay for 
the gas at the meetings. 

MITCHENER Man can you not be serous? 
Here are we, face to face with Lady Rich- 
mond’s grave displeasure, and you talk to 
me about gas and subsemptions Her own 
nephew!!! 

BaLsQuiTH [gloomily] It’s unfortunate. He 
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was at Oxford with Bobby Besshorough 

MITCHENER Worse and worse What shall 
we do? 

A VOICE IN THE STREET Votes for Women! 
Votes for Women! 

A terrific explosion shakes the bulding They 
tahe no notice 

MITCHENER [breaking down] You dont know 
what this means to me, Balsquith I love the 
army I love my country. 

BatsguitH It certainly 1s rather awkward 

The Orderly comes tn. 

MITCHENER [angrily] What 1s 1t? How dare 
you interrupt us hke this? 

THE ORDERLY. Didn’t you hear the explo- 
sion, sir? 

MITCHENER Explosion What explosion? 
No I heard no explosion: I have something 
more serious to attend to than explosions 
Great heavens! Lady Richmond’s nephew 
has been treated like any common laborer; 
and while England 1s reeling under the shock, 
a private walks m and asks me if I heard an 
explosion 

BALSQUITH By the way, what was the ex- 
plosion? 

THE ORDERLY. Only a sort of bombshell, sir. 

BaLsquiTu. Bombshell! 

THE ORDERLY. A pasteboard one, sur Full of 
papers with Votes for Women im red letters 
Fired to the yard from the roof of the Allı- 
ance Office. 

MITCHENER Pooh! Go away. GO away. 

The Orderly, benildered, goes out 

BatsquitH Maitchener you can save the 
country yet Put on your full dress umform 
and your medals and orders and so forth Get 
a guard of honor—something showy—horse 
guards or something of that sort, and call on 
the old girl— 

miTcHENER The old gurl? 

Batsquitn Well, Lady Richmond Apolo- 
gize to her Ask her leave to accept the com- 
mand. Tell her that youve made the curate 
your adjutant or your aide-de-camp or what- 
ever 1s the proper thing By the way, what 
can you make him? 

MITCHENER I might make him my chaplain 
I dont see why I shouldnt have a chaplain 
on my staff He shewed a very proper spirit 
m punching that young cub’s head I should 
have done the same myself 

BALSQUITH Then Ive your promise to take 
command ıf Lady Richmond consents? 

MITCHENER On condition that I have a free 
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hand. No nonsense about public opimon or 
democracy 

BALSQUITH As far as possible, I thmk I may 
say yes 

MITCHENER [rising tntolerantly and going to 
the hearthrug| That wont do for me Dont be 
weak-kneed, Balsquth You know perfectly 
well that the real government of this country 
1s and always must be the government of the 
masses by the classes You know that demo- 
cracy 1s damned nonsense, and that no class 
stands less of 1t than the working class You 
know that we are already discussing the steps 
that will have to be taken if the country 
should ever be face to face with the possi- 
bibty of a Labor majority in Parhament You 
know that in that case we should disfranchise 
the mob, and if they made a fuss, shoot them 
down You know that if we need public 
opinion to support us, we can get any quan- 
taty of 1t manufactured in our papers by poor 
devils of journalists who will sell their souls 
for five shillings You hnow— 

BALSQUITH Stop Stop, I say I dont know 
That 1s the difference between your job and 
mme, Mitchener After twenty years in the 
army @ man thinks he knows everything 
After twenty months in the Cabinet he knows 
that he knows nothing 

MITCHENER We learn from history— 

Batsquitu We learn from history that men 
never learn anything from history That’s not 
my own 1t’s Hegel 

MiTcHENER Who’s Hegel? 

BALSQUITH Dead. A German philosopher 
[He half rises, but recollects something and sits 
down again} Oh, confound it that reminds 
me The Germans have laid down four more 
Dreadnoughts 

MITCHENER Then you must lay down 
twelve 

BaLsquiTH Oh yes it’s easy to say that, but 
think of what they'll cost 

mitcHeneR Think of what it would cost to 
be invaded by Germany and forced to pay an 
indemnity of five hundred milhons 

BaLsquitH But you said that if you got 
compulsory muhtary service there would be 
an end of the danger of invasion 

MITCHENER On the contrary, my dear fel- 
low, 1t increases the danger tenfold, because 
1t increases German Jealousy of our muhtary 
supremacy 


BaLsquitH After all, why should the Ger- 
mans invade us? 
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mitcHener Why shouldnt they? What else 
has their army to do? What else are they 
building a navy for? 

BALSQUITH Well, we never think of invad- 
ing Germany 

MITCHENER Yes, we do I have thought of 
nothing else for the last ten years Say what 
you will, Balsquith, the Germans have never 
recognized, and until they get a stern lesson 
they never will recognize, the plain fact that 
the interests of the British Empire are para- 
mount, and that the command of the sea 
belongs by nature to England 

BALSQUITH But if they wont recognize it, 
what can I do? 

MITCHENER Shoot them down 

BALSQUITH I cant shoot them down 

MITCHENER Yes you can You dont realize 
it, but if you fire a rifle into a German he 
drops just as surely as a rabbit does 

BALSQuITH But dash ıt all, man, a rabbit 
hasnt got a mfle and a German has Suppose 
he shoots you down 

MITCHENER Excuse me, Balsquith, but that 
consideration 1s what we call cow ardice in the 
army A soldier always assumes that he 1s 
going to shoot, not to be shot 

BALSQUITH [jumping up and walking about 
sulkily} Oh come! I hke to hear you military 
people talking of cowardice Why, you spend 
your hives in an ecstasy of terror of :maginary 
invasions I dont beheve you ever go to bed 
without looking under 21t for a burglar 

MITCHENER [calmly] A very sensible pre- 
caution, Balsquith I always take it, and, in 
consequence, Ive never been burgled 

patsquitH Neither have I Anyhow, dont 
you taunt me with cowardice [He posts lum- 
self on the hearthrug beside Mitchener, on hts 
left] I never look under my bed for a burglar 
I'm not always looking under the nation’s 
bed for an invader And if 1t comes to fight- 
ing, I’m quite willing to fight without being 
three to one 

MITCHENER These are the romantic rav- 
ings of a Jingo civihan, Balsquith At least 
youll not deny that the absolute command of 
the sea ıs essential to our secunty 

BaLsquitH Theabsolute command of thesea 
1s essential to the security of the principality 
of Monaco But Monaco isnt gomg to get 1t 

MITCHENER And consequently Monaco en- 
Joys no security What a frightful thing! How 
do the mhabitants sleep with the possibility 
of invasion, of bombardment, continually 
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present to ther minds? Would you have our 
English slumbers broken ın the same way? 
Are we also to live without security? 

BaLsquirH [dogmatically] Yes, Theres no 
such thing as secunty in the world, and there 
never can be as long as men are mortal Eng- 
land will be secure when England 1s dead, 
just as the streets of London will be safe 
when theres no longer a mann her streets to 
be run over or a vehicle to run over him 
When you military chaps ask for security you 
are crying for the moon 

MITCHENER [very serzously| Let me tell you, 
Balsquith, that m these days of aeroplanes 
and Zeppelin airships the question of the 
moon 1s becoming one of the greatest import- 
ance It will be reached at no very distant 
date Can you, as an Englishman, tamely con- 
template the possibihty of having to hve 
under a German moon? The Bnitish flag must 
be planted there at all hazards 

BALsquITH My dear Mitchener, the moon 
1s outside practical politics I’d swop it for a 
coahng-station tomorrow with Germany or 
any other Power sufficiently mihtary in its 
way of thinking to attach any mmportance 
to it 

MITCHENER [losing his temper] You are the 
friend of every country but your own 

BALsQuITH Say nobody’s enemy but my 
own Itsounds nicer You really neednt be so 
hornbly afraid of the other countries They’re 
all in the same fix as we are I’m much more 
interested in the death-rate in Lambeth than 
in the German fleet 

MITCHENER You darent say that in Lam- 
beth 

BatsquitH I'll say it the day after you pub- 
hsh your scheme for myading Germany and 
repealing all the Reform Acts 

The Orderly comes in 

MITCHENER What do you want? 

THE ORDERLY I dont want anything, gov- 
ernor, thank you Thesecretary and president 
of the Anti-Suffraget League says they had 
an appointment with the Prime Minister, 
and that theyve been sent on here from 
Downing Street 

BALSQUITH [going to the table] Quite night I 
forgot them. [To Mztchener] Would you mmd 
my seeing them here? I feel extraordinanly 
grateful to these women for standing by us 
and facing the Suffragets, especially as they 
are naturally the gentler and tumider sort of 
women [The Orderly moans] Did you say 
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anything? 

THE ORDERLY No, sir ‘. 

BaLtsquitH Did you catch their names? 

THE ORDERLY Yes, sir The president 1s 
Lady Cormthia Fanshawe; and the secretary 
is Mrs Banger 

MITCHENER [abruptly] Mrs what? 

THE ORDERLY. Mrs Banger 

BALSQUITH Curious that quiet people 
always seem to nave violent names 

THE ORDERLY. Not much quiet about her, 
sir 

MITCHENER [outraged] Attention! Speak 
when youre spoken to Hold your tongue 
when youre not Right about face March 
[The Orderly obeys] Thats the way to keep 
these chaps up to the mark [The Orderly 
returns| Back again! What do you mean by 
this mutiny? 

THE ORDERLY What am I to say to the 
ladies, sir? 

BALSQUITH You dont mind my seeing them 
somewhere, do you? 

MITCHENER Not at all Bring them m to 
see me when youve done with them I under- 
stand that Lady Comnthia 1s a very fasemat- 
ing woman Who 1s she, by the way? 

BALSQUITH. Daughter of Lord Broadstairs, 
the automatic turbme man. Gave quarter of 
a milhon to the party funds She’s musical 
and romantic and all that—dont hunt: hates 
politics stops in town all the year round one 
never sees her except at the opera and at 
musical at-homes and so forth 

MITCHENER What a hfe! [To the Orderly] 
Where are the ladies? 

THE ORDERLY In No 17, sir 

MITCHENER Shew Mr Balsquith there, and 
send Mrs Farrell here 

THE ORDERLY [calling into the corridor] Mrs 
Farrell! [To Balsquith} This way, sir [He goes 
out nth Balsqutth} 

Mrs Farrell, a lean, highly respectable Insh 
charwoman of about fifty, comes in 

MITCHENER Mrs Farrell Ive avery import- 
ant visit to pay. I shall want my full dress 
uniform and all my medals and orders and 
my presentation sword There was a time 
when the British Army contained men cap- 
able of discharging these duties for their 
commanding officer. Those days are over. 
The compulsonly enhsted soldier runs to a 
woman for everything I’m therefore reluc- 
tantly obhged to trouble you 

MRS FARRELL Your meddlesn ordhersn the 
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crooked sword widh the ivory handle n your 
full dress umform 1s m the waxworks in the 
Chamber o Miltary Glory over sn the place 
they used to call the Banquetin Hall I told 
you youd be sorry for sendin them away, and 
you told me to mind me own business Youre 
wiser now 

MITCHENER I am I had not at that time 
discovered that you were the only person 
in the whole military establishment of this 
capital who could be trusted to remember 
where anything was, or to understand an 
order and obey it 

MRS FARRELL It’s no good flatthern me 
Tm too old 

MITCHENER Not at all, Mrs Farrell How 
38 your daughter? 

MRS FARRELL Which daughter? 

MITCHENER The one who has made such a 
gratifying success in the Music Halls 

MRS FARRELL. Theres no Music Halls nowa- 
days theyre Variety Theatres She's got an 
offer of marriage from a young jook 
MITCHENER. Is ıt possible? What did you 
do? 

MRS FARRELL I told his mother on him 

MITCHENER Oh! What did she say? 

MRS FARRELL She was as pleased as Punch 
Thank Heaven, she says, he’s got somebody 
thatll be able to keep him when the supertay 
1s put up to twenty shillings in the pound 

MITCHENER But your daughter herself? 
What did she say? 

MRS FARRELL. Accepted him, of course 
What else would a young fool hhe her do? 
He inthrojooced her to the Poet Laureate, 
thinkin she’d inspire him 

MITCHENER Did she? 

MRS FARRELL. Faith, I dunna AJ I knows 
she walked up to him as bold as brass n smd, 
“Write me a sketch, dear ” Afther all the 
throuble Ive took with that child’s manners 
she’s no more notion how to behave herself 
than a pig Youll have to wear General 
Sandstone’s umform 1t’s the only one in the 
place, because he wont lend 1t to the shows 

miTcHENER But Sandstone’s clothes wont 
fit me 

MRS FARRELL [unmoved] Then you'll have 
to fit them Why shouldnt they fitchya as 
well as they fitted General Blake at the 
Mansion House? 

MITCHENER They didnt fit him He looked 
a frightful guy 

MRS FARRELL. Well, you must do the best 
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you can with them You cant exhibit your 
clothes and wear them too 

MITCHENEN And the public thinks the lot 
of a commanding officer a happy one! Oh, if 
they could only see the seamy side of 1t [Le 
relurns to his table to resume nork) 

MRS FARNELL If they could only see the 
seamy side o General Sandstone’s uniform, 
where hus flask rubs agen the buckle of his 
braces, theyd tell him he ought to get a new 
one Let alone the way he swears at me 

muTcHENER When a man has nshed his life 
on eight battlefields, Mrs Farrell, he has 
given sufficient proof of his self-control to be 
excused a httle strong language 

MRS FARRELL Would you put up with bad 
language from me because Ive risked me life 
eight times im childbed? 

MITCHENER My dear Mrs Farrell, you 
surely would not compare a risk of that 
harmless domestic land to the fearful rishs 
of the battlefield. 

MRS FARRELL I wouldnt compare risks run 
to bear hvin people into the world to nsks 
run to blow dhem out of it A mother’s risk 
1s yooty a soldier's 1s nothin but divilmint 

MITCHENER [nettled] Let me tell you, Mrs 
Farrell, that if the men did not fight, the 
women would have to fight themselves We 
spare you that at all events 

MRS FARRELL, You cant help yourselves If 
three-quarters of you was killed we could 
replace you with the help of the other quarter 
If three-quarters of us was killed how many 
people would there be in England mm another 
generation? If it wasnt for that, the men’d 
put the fighting on us just as they put all 
the other dhrudgery What would you do if 
we was all kilt? Would you go to bed and 
have twins? 

MITCHENER Really, Mrs Farrell, you must 
discuss these questions with a medical man 
You make me blush, positively 

MRS FARRELL [grumbling to herself] A good 
job too If I could have made Farrell blush I 
wouldnt have had to risk me hfe so often 
You n your nsks n your bravery n your self- 
conthrol indeed! “Why dont you conthrol 
yourself?” I sez to Farrell “It’s agen me | 
religion,” he sez 

MITCHENER [platntsvely] Mrs Farrell youre 
a woman of very powerful mind I’m not 
quahfied to argue these delicate matters 
with you I ask you to spare me, and to be 
good enough to take these clothes to Mr 
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Balsquith when the ladies leave. 

The Orderly comes in. 

THE ORDERLY Lady Connthia Fanshawe 
and Mrs Banger want to see you, sr Mr 
Balsquith told me to tell you 

MRS FARRELL Theyve come about the vote 
I dont know whether 1t’s dhem dhat want 
ıt or dhem dhat doesnt want ıt. anyhow, 
theyre all ahke when they get into a state 
about ıt. [She goes out, having gathered Bal- 
squth’s Suffraget disguise from the desh) 

MITCHENER Is Mr Balsquith not with them. 

THE ORDERLY. No, sir. Couldn’t stand Mrs 
Banger, I expect. Fair caution she is [Chuch- 
ling] Couldnt help larfin when I sor 1m op it. 

MITCHENER [lughly incensed] How dare you 
indulge in this unseemly mirth 1n the pres- 
ence of your commanding officer? Have you 
no sense of a soldter’s duty? 

THE ORDERLY [sadly] I’m afraid I shant ever 
get the ang of 1t, sır. You see, my father has 
a tidy little barber’s busimess down off Shore- 
ditch, and I was brought up to be chatty and 
easy-like with everybody I tell you, when I 
drew the number in the conseription it gev 
my old mother the needle and it gev me the 
ump I should take it very land, si, if youd 
let me off the drill and let me shave you 
instead Youd appreciate my qualities then: 
you would indeed, su I shant never do my- 
self jastice at soljerm, su I cant bring myself 
tc thmk of ıt as proper work for a man with 
an active mind, as you might say, sir. Arf of 
it's only ousemaidin; and tother arf 1s dress- 
up and make-beheve 

MITCHENER. Stuff, sir. It’s the easiest hfe 
in the world Once you learn your drill, all 
you have to do 1s to hold your tongue and 
obey your orders. 

THE ORDERLY But I do assure you, su, arf 
the time theyre the wrong orders; and I get 
into trouble when lobeythem Thesergeant’s 
orders 1s all nght, but the officers dont know 
what theyre talkin about Why, the orses 
knows better sometimes “Fours,” says Lieu- 
tenant Trevor at the gate of Bucknam Palace 
only this mornin when we was on dooty for a 
State usit to the Coal Trust I was fourth 
man like mm the first file; and when I started 
the orse eld back, and the sergeant was on 
to me straight. Threes, you bally fool, e 
whispers An e was on to me again about it 
when we come back, and called me a fathead, 
edid Whatam I todo, Isays the heutenant’s 
orders was fours, [ says PH shew you who's 
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heutenant here, e says. In future you attend 
to my orders and not to 1z, € says. what does 
e know about it? e says You didnt give me 
any orders, [says Couldntyousee for yourself 
there wasnt room for fours, e says: why cant 
you think? General Mitchener tells me I’m 
not to think, but to obey orders, I says Is 
Mhtchener your sergeant or am I? e says m 
his bullyin way. You are, Isays Well, e says, 
you got to do what your sergeant tells you’ 
thats disciphne, e says And what am I to do 
for the General? I says Youre to let him 
talk, e says* thats what e’s for 

MITCHENER [groaning] It is impossible for 
the human mind to conceive anything more 
dreadful than this Youre a disgrace to the 
service. 

THE ORDERLY [deeply wounded] The service 
1s a disgrace to me. When my mother’s 
people pass mein the street with this umform 
on, I ardly know which way to look There 
never was a soldrer in my family before. 

MITCHENER There never was anything else 
in mine, sir 

THE ORDERLY. My mother’s seeond cousin 
was one of the Parkmsons o Stepney. 
[Almost in tears] What do you know of the 
feelings of a resepctable family in the middle 
station of life? I cant bear to be looked down 
on as a common soldier. Why cant my father 
be let buy my discharge? Youve done away 
with the soldier’s ght to ave ns discharge 
bought for him by his relations. The country 
didnt know you were gomg to do that or 
it'd never ave stood ıt Is an Enghshman to 
be made a mockery hke this? 

MITCHENER Silence Attention 
about face March 

THE ORDERLY [retiring to the standing desk 
and bedeming tt mth passionate tears} Oh that 
I should have, hved to be spoke to as if I 
was the lowest of the low! Me! that has 
shaved a City o London alderman wiv me 
own and 

MITCHENER. Poltroon Crybaby. Well, 
better disgrace yourself here than disgrace 
your country on the field of battle 

THE ORDERLY [angrily coming to the table} 
Who’s going to disgrace his country on the 
field of battle? It’s not fightin I object to: 
it’s soljerm Shew me a German and I'll ave 
a go at him as fast as you or any man. But 
to ave me tme wasted hke this, an be stuck 
in a sentry-box at a street corner for an 
ornament to be stared at; and to be told 
2Nn2 
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“nght about face march,” if I speak as one 
man to another that aint pluck that amt 
fightin that amt patriotism it’s bem made 
a bloomin sheep of 

MITCHENER A sheep has many valuable 
nuhtary quahhes Emulate them, dont dis- 
parage them 

THE ORDERLY Oh, wots the good of talkın 
to you? If I wasnt a poor soldier I could 
punch your ed for forty shillns or a month 
But because youre my commandm officer 
you deprive me of my right to a magistrate, 
and make a comphment of giving me two 
years ard stead o shootin me Why cant you 
take your chance the same as any ayhan 
does? 

MITCHENER [rising majestically] I search the 
pages of history in vain for a parallel to such 
a speech made by a private to a General 
But for the coherence of your remarks I 
should conclude that you were drunk As it 
4s, you must be mad You shall be placed 
under restraint at once Call the guard 

THE ORDERLY Call your grandmother If 
you take one man off the doors the place'll 
be full of Suffragets before you can wink 

mitcHeNeR Then arrest yourself, and off 
with you to the guard-room 

THE ORDERLY What am I to arrest myself 
for? 

MITCHENER Thats nothing to you You 
have your orders obey them Do you hear? 
Right about face March 

THE ORDERLY How would you feel if you 
was told to mght-about-face and march as if 
you were a door-mat? 

mitcHENER I should feel as 1f my country 
had spoken through the voice of my officer 

„I should feel proud and honored to be able 
to serve my country by obeying its commands 
No thought of self, no vulgar preoccupation 
with my own petty vamty, could touch my 
mind at such a moment To me my officer 
would not be a mere man he would be for 
the moment—whatever his personal frailties 
—the incarnation of our national destiny 

THE ORDERLY What I’m saying to you 1s 
the voice of old England a jolly sight more 
than all this rot that you get out of books 
I'd rather be spoke to by a sergeant than by 
you He tells me to go to hell when I 
challenges him to argue it out hke a man 
It amt pohte, but it’s Enghsh What you say 
aint anything at all You dont act on it your- 
self You dont believe in 1t Youd punch my 
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head if I tried at on you, and serve me right, 
And look here Heres another pomt for you 
to argue— 

MITCHENER [rth a shriek of protest] No— 

Mrs Banger comes in followed by Lady 
Corinthia Fanshane Mrs Banger ts a masculine 
woman of forty with a ponerful voice and great 
physical strength Lady Corinthia, who :s also 
over thirty, ıs beautiful and romantic 

MRS BANGER [throning the door open decisively 
and marching straight to Mitchener] Pray how 
much longer 1s the Anti-Suffraget League 
to be kept waiting? [She passes hum contemptu- 
ously and sis down with wunpressive confidence 
ın the chair next the fireplace Lady Corinthia 
tahes ihe chair on the opposile side of the table 
ith equal aplomb) 

MITCHENEN I’m extremely sorry You 
really do not know what I have to put up 
with This imbecile, mcompetent, unsoldierly 
disgrace to the umform he should never have 
been allowed to put on ought to have shewn 
you m fifteen minutes ago 

THE ORDERLY All I said was— 

miTcHENER Not another word Attention 
Right about face March [The Orderly sits 
down doggedly| Get out of the room this 
mstant, you fool, or I’ll hick you out 

THE ORDERLY [crvelly] I dont mind that, sur 
It’s human It’s Enghsh Why couldnt you 
have said ıt before? [He goes out) 

MITCHENER Take no notice, I beg these 
scenes are of daily occurrence now that we 
have compulsory service under the command 
of the halfpenny papers Pray sit down 

LADY CORINTHIA Thank you [They 

AND MRS wou y sing] sit down again} 

MITCHENER [sitting down mith a slight chuchle 
of satisfaction] And now, ladies, to what am 
I andebted— 

MRS BANGER Let me introduce us I am 
Rosa Carmina Banger Mrs Banger, orgamiz- 
ing Secretary of the Anti-Suffraget League 
This 1s Lady Corinthia Fanshawe, the presi- 
dent of the League, known m musical circles 
——I am not musical—as the Richmond Park 
nightingale A soprano I am myself said to 
be almost a baritone, but I do not profess to 
understand these distinctions 

MITCRENER [murmuring politely] Mosthappy, 
Tm sure 

NRS BANGER We have come to tell you 
plamly that the Anti-Suffragets are gomg to 
fight 

AITCHENER [gallantly] Oh, pray leave that 
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to the men, Mrs Banger 

LADY CORINTHIA. We can no longer trust 
the men. 

MRS BANGER They have shewn neither the 
strength, the courage, nor the determination 
which are needed to combat women hike the 
Suffragets 

LADY CORINTHIA Nature is too strong for 
the combatants. 

MRS BANGER Physical struggles between 
persons of opposite sexes are unseemly 

LADY coRINTHIA Demorahzing 

MRS BANGER Insincere 

LADY CORINTHIA They are merely embraces 
m disguise 

MRS BANGER No such suspicion can attach 
to combats m which the antagonists are of 
the same sex 

LADY coRINTHIA The Anti-Suffragets have 
resolved to take the field 

mrs BANGER They will enforce the order 
of General Sandstone for the removal of all 
women from the two-mile radius—that 1s, all 
women except themselves 

MITCHENER I am sorry to have to inform 
you, madam, that the Government has given 
up that project, and that General Sandstone 
has resigned ın consequence, 

MRS BANGER ‘hat does not concern us 10 
the least We approve of the project and will 
see that 1t 13 carried out We have spent a 
good deal of money arming ourselves, and 
we are not going to have that money thrown 
away through the pusillammity of a Cabinet 
of males 

MITCHENER Arming yourselves! But, my 
dear ladies, under the latest proclamation 
women are strictly forbidden to carry chains, 
padlocks, tracts on the franchise, or weapons 
of any description 

LADY CORINTHIA [producing an wwory-ha adled 
revolver and pointing tt at’ § nose) Yeu httle 
know your countrywome®] General Mitch- 
ener t 

MITCHENER [nuthout flinching] Madam 1t 1s 
my duty to take possession of that weapon 
m accordance with the proclamation. Be 
good enough to put 1- down 

MRS BANGER [produ ing an XVII century 
horse pistol] Is xt your ¢ aty Jo take possession 
of this also? Me cantare 

MITCHENER, That, madam, 1s not a weapon 
itisacuriosity Ifyou would be kind enough 
to place 1t in some museum instead of point- 
mg it at my head, I should be obhged to you. 
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MRS BANGER This pistol, sir, was carried 
at Waterloo by my grandmother 

MITCHENER. I presume you mean your 
grandfather 

MRS BANGER. You presume unwarrantably 

LADY CORINTHIA Mrs Banger’s grand- 
mother commanded a canteen at that cele- 
brated battle 

MRS BANGER Who my grandfather was 1s 
a pomt that has never been quite clearly 
settled. I put my trust, not mm my ancestors, 
but in my good sword, which 1s at my lodg- 
ings 

MITCHENER Your sword! 

MRS BANGER The sword with which I slew 
five Egyptians with my own hand at Kassas- 
sin, where I served as a trooper 

MITCHENER. Lord bless me! But was your 
sex never discovered? 

MRS BANGER It was never even suspected. 
I had a comrade—a gentleman ranker— 
whom they called Fanny. They never called 
me Fanny 

LADY CORINTHIA The Suffragets have turned 
the whole woman movement on to the wrong 
track. They ask for a vote 

MRS BANGER What use 1s a vote? Men have 
the vote 

LADY CORINTHIA And men are slaves 

MRS BANGER What women need 1s the 
right to miltary service Give me a well- 
mounted regiment of women with sabres, 
opposed to a regiment of men with votes, 
We shall see which will go down before the 
other No we have had enough of these 
gentle pretty creatures who merely talk and 
cross~xamine ministers in police courts, and 
f,0 co prison hke sheep, and suffer and saenfice 
themselves. This question must be solved by 
blood and iron, as was well said by Bismarck, 
whom I have reason to beheve was a woman 
in disguise 

MITCHENER, Bismarck a woman! 

sins BANGER All the really strong men of 
history have been disguised women 

MITCHENER [remonstrating| My dear lady! 

MRS BANGER How can you tell? You never 
knew that the hero of the charge at Kassassin 
was a woman: yet she was 1t was I, Rosa 
Carmina Banger Would Napoleon have been 
so brutal to women, think you, had he been 
© man? 

3T HENER. Oh, come, come! Really’ Surely 
female rulers have often shewn all the femi- 
nine weaknesses. Queen Ehzabeth, for m 
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stance Her vamty, her levity— 

mes BANGER Nobody who has studied the 
history of Queen Ehzabeth can doubt for a 
Tooment that she was a disguised man 


LADY CORINTHIA [admiring Mrs Banger} Isnt 


she splendid! 
MRS BANGER [rising mih a large gesture) 


Ths very afternoon I shall cast off this 
hampermg skurt for ever, mount my charger, 
and with my good sabre lead the Ant- 
Suffragets to victory [She strides to the other 


side of the room, snorting] 


MITCHENER But J cant allow anything of 


the sort, madam. I shall stand no such 
ndiculousnonsense I’m perfectly determmed 
to put my foot down— 

LADY corintHia Dont be hysterical, 
General. 

MircHENER Hysterical! 

ming BANGER Do you think we are to be 


stopped by these chìldish exhibitions of 
temper? They are useless, and your tears 


and entreahes—a man’s last resource—will 
avail you just as httle I sweep them away, 
Just as I sweep your plans of campagn 
“made m Germany” — 

MITCHENER [ flying into a transport of rage} 
How dare you repeat that infamous slander! 


[He rings the bell violently) If this 1s the alter- 
native to votes for women, I shall advocate 


giving every woman in the country six votes 
[The Orderly comes rn} Remove that woman 
See that she leaves the buldmg at once 

The Orderly forlornly contemplates the tron 
front presented by Mra Banger 


THE ORDERLY [propatorily]} on av 


the feeln art to step out, madam? 


MRS BANGER, You are a soldier Obey yor. 


orders Put me out If I got such an order } 
should not heatate 

THE ORDERLY [fo Mitchener] Would you 
mind lendin me a and, Guyner? 

LADY CORINTHIA [rarsing her revolver] I shall 
be obliged to shoot you if you stir, General 

MRS BANGER [to the Orderly] When you are 
ordered to put a person out you should do it 
bhe this (She hurl: hem from the room He ts 
heard falling headlong downstairs and crashing 
through a glass door) I shall now wait on 
General Sandstone If he shews any sign of 
weakness, he shall share that poor wretch’s 
fate [Ske goes out} 


# 
LADY CORINTHIA. Isnt she magmficera: - 


MITCRENER Thank heaven she’s pone And 
now, my dear lady, 1s xt nec~-suty to keep 
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that loaded pistol to my nose all through our 
conversation? 

LADY cCORINTHIA It’s not loaded It’s heavy 
enough, goodness knows, without putting 
bullets in it 

MITCHENER [triumphantly snatching hus revol- 
ver from the draner| Then I am master of the 
situation Thisis loaded Ha, ha! 

LADY CORINTHIA, But since we are not really 
going to shoot one another, what difference 
can it possibly mahe? 

MITCHENER [putting his pistol down on the 
table] True Quite true I recognize there the 
practical good sense that has prevented you 
from falling mto the snares of the Suffragets 

LADY coninTHtA The Suffragets, General, 
are the dupes of dowdies A really attractive 
and clever woman— 

sutcHenen [gallantly] Yourself, for sn- 
stance 

LADY conintHia [snatching up hes revolver] 
Another step and you are a dead man 

MITCRENER (amased] My dear lady! 

LADY coninTHIA I am not your dear lady 
You are not the first man who has concluded 
that because I am devoted to music and can 
reach F an alt with the greatest faahty— 
Path never got above E flat—I am marked 
out as the prey of every hbertme You thmk 
Tam hhe the thousands of weah women whom 
you have runed— 

MITCHENER I solemnly protest— 

LADY corInTHIA Oh, I know what you 
officers are To you a woman’s honor 1s no- 
thing, and the idle pleasure of the moment 
1s everything 

MITCHENER Ths is perfectly ridiculous I 
never rumed anyone m my hfe 
LADY CORINTHIA Never! Are youin earnest? 

ITCHENER Certmnly I am im earnest 
Mo. indignantly in earnest 

LAUY-SOKIN, i [throwing down the pistol 
contemptuously 9. T gn you have no tempera- 
ment you are N-an artıst You have no 
soul for music \ 

MITCHENER Ive gubhsembed to the regi- 
mental band all my hfe [bought two sarruso- 
phones for ıt out of mf OW pocket When I 
sang Tosti’s Goodbye for Ever at Kmghts- 


bridge in 1880 the wh He regiment wept You 
o S reuember that 


LADY CORINTHIA Your advances are useless, 
I 

MITCHENER Confound it, madam, can you 
not receive an innocent comphment without 
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suspecting me of dishonorable intentions? 

LADY CORINTHIA Love—real love— makes 
all mtentions honorable. But you could 
never understand that. 

BITCHENER I'll not submit to the vulgar 
penny-novelette notion that an officer is less 
honorable than a civihan in his relations with 
women While I hve I'll raise my vor1ce— 

LADY CORINTHIA Tush! 

sutcHener What do you mean by tush? 

LADY CORINTHIA You cant raise your voice 
above its natural compass What sort of voice 
have you? 

MITCHENER A tenor What sort had your 

LADY CORINTHIA Had! I have it stall I tell 
you I am the highest hving soprano. [Scorn- 

Jelly] What was your highest note, pray? 

MITCHENER B flat—once—in 1879 I was 
drunk at the tame. 

LADY CORINTHIA [gasing at him almost 
tenderly] Though you may not believe me, I 
find you are more interesting when you talk 
about music than when you are endeavor- 
ing to betray a woman who has trusted you 
by remaming alone with you m your apart- 
ment. 

MITCHENER [springing up and fuming away 
to the fireplace] Those repeated insults to a 
man of blameless hfe are as disgraceful to 
you as they are undeserved by me, Lady 
Comnthia. Such suspicions ravite the conduct 
they mmpute. [She ravses the pistol] You need 
not be alarmed. I am only going to leave the 
room 

LADY CORINTHIA. Fish. 

mircHener Fish! This 1s worse than tush. 
Why fish? 

LADY CORINTHIA, Yes, fish. cold-blooded 
fish 

MITCHENER Dash ıt all, madam, do you 
want me to make advances to you? 

LADY coninTHIA I have not the shghtest 
mtention of yielding to them; but to make 
them would be a tribute to romance. What 
1s hfe without romance? 

MITCHENER [making a movement torards her] 
I tell you— 

LADY CORINTHIA Stop No nearer No 
vulgar sensuousness If you must adore, 
adore at a distance. 

MITCHENER This 1s worse than Mrs Banger 
I shall ask that estimable woman to come 
back 

LADY CORINTHIA Poor Mrs Banger! Do not 
for a moment suppose, General Mitchener, 
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that Mrs Banger represents my views on the 
suffrage question Mrs Banger is a man in 
petticoats. I am every inch a woman; but I 
find 1t convement to work with her 

NITCHENER Do you find the combination 
comfortable? 

LADY CORINTHIA I do not wear combina- 
tons, General. [mth dignity] they are un- 
womanly. 

MITCHENER [throning himself despairingly 
into the chair next the hearthrug| I shall go 
mad. I never for a moment dreamt of allud- 
ing to anything of the sort 

LADY CORINTHIA There is no need to blush 
and become self-conscious at the mention 
of underclothing. You are extremely vulgar, 
General 

MITCHENER Lady Cormthia: you have my 
pistol Will you have the goodness to blow 
my brams out? I should prefer 1t to any other 
effort to follow the gyrations of the weather- 
cock you no doubt call your mind. If you 
refuse, then I warn you that youll not get 
another word out of me—not if we sit here 
until doomsday 

LADY CORINTHIA I dont want you to talk. 
I want you to hsten You do not understand 
my views on the question of the suffrage. 
[She rises to make a speech) I must preface 
my remarks by remundmg you that the 
Suffraget movement 1s essentially a dowdy 
movement, TheSuffragets are not alldowdies; 
but they are mainly supported by dowdies. 
Now Lam notadowdy Oh, no comphments— 

MITCHENER I did not utter a sound. 

LADY CORINTHIA [smiling] It 1s easy to read 
your thoughts I am one of those women who 
are accustomed to rule the world through 
men Manis ruled by beauty, by charm The 
men who are not have noinfluence The Salic 
Law, which forbade women to occupy a 
throne, 1s founded on the fact that when a 
woman 1s on the throne the country 1s ruled 
by men, and therefore ruled badly; whereas 
when a man is on the throne the country is 
ruled by women, and therefore ruled well. 
The Suffragets would degrade women from 
being rulers to being voters, mere politicians, 
the drudges of the caucus and the polling 
booth We should lose our influence com- 
pletely under such a state of affars The New 
Zealand women have the vote What 1s the 
result? No poet ever makes a New Zealand 
woman his herome One might as well be 
romante about New Zealand mutton. Look 
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at the Suffragets themselves The only ones 
who are popular are the pretty ones, who 
flirt with mobs as ordinary women flirt with 
officers 

MITCHENER Then I understand you to hold 
that the country should be governed by the 
women after all. 

LADY CORINTHIA Not by all the women By 
certan women I had almost sad by one 
woman By the women who have charm— 
who have artistic talent—who wield a legiti- 
mate, a refining influence over the men [She 
suts down gracefully, smiling, and arranging her 
draperies mith conscious elegance] 

MITcHENER In short, madam, you think 
that 1f you give the vote to the man, you 
give the power to the woman who can get 
round the man 

LADY CORINTHIA That is not a very delicate 
way of putting 1t, but I suppose that 1s how 
you would express what I mean 

MITCHENER Perhaps youve never had any 
experience of garrison hfe If you had, youd 
have noticed that the sort of woman who’s 
clever at getting round men 1s sometimes 
rather a bad lot. 

LADY CORINTHIA What do you mean by a 
bad lot? 

MITCHENER I mean a woman who would 
play the very devil if the other women didnt 
heep her mm pretty strict order I dont approve 
of democracy, because it’s rot, and I’m 
against giving the vote to women, because 
I'm not accustomed to it, and therefore am 
able to see wıth an unprejudiced eye what 
mfernal nonsense ıt ıs But I tell you plainly, 
Lady Corithia, that there 1s one game that 
I dishke more than either democracy or 
votes for women, and that 1s the game of 
Antony and Cleopatra If I must be ruled 
by women, let me have decent women, and 
not—well, not the other sort 

LADY CORINTHIA You have a coarse mind, 
General Mitchener 

MITCHENER So has Mrs Banger And, by 
George! I prefer Mrs Banger to you! 

LADY CORINTHIA [bounding to her feet] You 
prefer Mrs Banger to me!!! 

mitcHENeR I do You said yourself she 
was splendid 

LADY CORINTHIA You are no true man 
You are one of those unsexed creatures who 
have no joy ın hfe, no sense of beauty, no 
lugh notes 

miTcHENER No doubt I am, madam As a 
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matter of fact, I am not clever at discussing 
public questions, because, as an English 
gentleman, I was not brought up to use my 
brains But occasionally, after a number of 
remarks which are perhaps sometimes rather 
idiotic, I get certain convictions Thanks to 
you, I have now got a conviction that this 
woman question 1s not a question of lovely 
and accomplished females, but of dowdhes 
The average Englishwoman 1s a dowdy and 
never has half a chance of becoming any- 
thing else She hasnt any charm, and she has 
no high notes, except when she’s giving her 
husband a piece of her mind, or calling down 
the street for one of the children 

LADY corinTHIA How disgusting! 

MITCHENER Somebody must do the dowdy 
work! If we had to choose between pitching 
all the dowdies into the Thames and pitching 
all the lovely and accomplished women, the 
lovely ones would have to go 

LADY coRINTHIA And if you had to do with- 
out Wagner's music or do without your breah- 
fast, you would do without Wagner Pray 
does that make eggs and bacon more precious 
than music, or the butcher and baker better 
than the poet and philosopher? The scullery 
may be more necessary to our bare existence 
than the cathedral. Even humbler apart- 
ments might make the same clam But 
which 1s the more essential to the higher hfe? 

MITCHENER Your arguments are so devil- 
ishly ingemous that I feel convinced you 
got them out of some confounded book 
Mine—such as they are—are my own I 
imagine it’s something hke this There 1s an 
old saying that if you take care of the pence, 
the pounds will take care of themselves 
Well, perhaps if we take care of the dowdies 
and the butchers and the bakers, the beauties 
and the bigwigs will take care of themselves 
[Rising and facing her determinedly] Anyhow, 
I dont want to have things arranged for me 
by Wagner I’m not Wagner How does he 
know where the shoe pmches me? How do 
you know where the shoe pimches your 
washerwoman? you and your high F m alt! 
How are you to know when you havnt made 
her comfortable unless she has a vote? Do 
you want her to come and break your 
windows? 

LADY CORINTHIA Am I to understand that 
General Mitchener 1s a Democrat and a 
Suffraget? 

MITCHENER Yes you have converted me— 
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you and Mrs Banger 

LADY coniaTHIa Farewell, creature [Bal- 
squith enters hurriedly] Mr Balsquith I am 
going to wait on General Sandstone He, at 
least, 1s an office: and a gentleman [She 
sails out] 

BaLsquitH Mitchener the game is up 

MITCHENER What do you mean? 

BALSQUTTH, The stram 1s too much for the 
Cabinet The old Liberal and Umionust Free 
Traders declare that 1f they are defeated on 
their resolution to invite tenders from private 
contractors for carrying on the Army and 
Navy, they will go sold for votes for women 
as the only means of restoring the hberties 
of the country which we have destroyed by 
compulsory miktary service 

sircHENER Infernal impudence! 

BatsquiTtH The Labor Party is talung the 
same line They say the men got the Factory 
Acts by hiding behind the women’s pett- 
coats, and that they will get votes for the 
army in the same way. 

MITCHENER, Balsquith. we must not yield 
to clamor. J have just told that woman that 
Tam at last convinced— 

BatsguitH [joyfully] —that the Suffragets 
must be supported? 

mitcueneR No that the Anti-Suffragets 
must be put down at all hazards 

Bicsquira Same thing 

MITCHENER No For you now tell me that 
the Labor Party demands votes for women 
That makes 1t impossible to give them, be- 
cause 1t would be yielding to clamor The 
one condition on which we can consent to 
grant anything in this country is that no- 
body shall presume to ask for ıt 

BitsquitH [earnestly] Mitchener it’s no 
use You cant have the conveniences of 
Democracy without 1ts occasional inconven- 
ences 

MITCHENER What are its convemences, I 
should lke to know? 

BALsQuiTH Well, when you tell people that 
they are the real rulers and they can do what 
they hke, mne times out of ten they say 
“Allright, tell us what to do.” But at happens 
sometimes that they get an idea of their 
own; and then of co .rse youre landed 

MITCHENER Sh— 

BatsquitH [desperately shouting lum down] 
No it’s no use telling me toshoot themdown 
I’m not going to doit After all, I dont sup- 
pose votes for women will make much differ- 
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ence. It hasnt in the other countries m which 
it has been tried 

MITCHENER J] never supposed it would 
make any difference What I cant stand is 
giving im to that Pankhurst lot Hang 1t all, 
Balsquith, 1¢ seems only yesterday that we 
put them in quad for a month. I said at the 
tame that it ought to have been ten years 
If my advice had been taken this wouldnt 
have happened It’s a consolation to me that 
events are proving how thoroughly nght I 
was 

The Orderly rushes wn 

THE ORDELY. Look ’ere, sir Mrs Banger’s 
locked the door of General Sandstone’s room 
on the inside, an’ she’s sittin on his ed til he 
signs a proclamation for women to serve m 
the army 

MITCHENER, Put your shoulder to the door 
and burst ıt open 

THE ORDERLY It’s only in story books that 
doors burst open as easy as that Besides, 
I’m only too thankful to av a locked door 
between me and Mrs B, and so 1s all the 
rest of us 

MITCHENER Cowards Balsqmth to the 
rescue! [He dashes out] 

patsquitH [ambhng calmly to the hearth] 
This 1s the business of the Serjeant-at-Arms 
rather than of the leader of the House 
Theres no use m my tacking Mrs Banger 
she would only sit on my head too 

THE ORDERLY. You take my tip, Mr Bals- 
quith. Give the women the vote and give 
the army civil mghts, and av done with it 

Mhtchener returns and comes between them 

MITCHENER Balsquith prepare to hear the 
worst 

BALSQUITH Sandstone 1s no more? 

MITCHENER On the contrary, he ıs par- 
ticularly hvely. He has softened Mrs Banger 
by a proposal of marriage in which he appears 
to be perfectly in earnest He says he has 
met his ideal at last, a really soldierly woman, 
She will sit on his head for the rest of his hfe, 
and the Bntish Army is now to all intents 
and purposes commanded by Mrs Banger 
When I remonstrated with Sandstone she 
positively shouted “Right aboutface March” 
at me in the most offensive tone, If she hadnt 
been a woman I should have punched her 
head I precious nearly punched Sandstone’s 
The horrors of martial law administered by 
Mrs Banger are too terrible to be faced. I 
demand civil rights for the army, 
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THE ORDERLY [chuckling] Wot oh, General! 
Wot oh! 

mrrcuener Hold your tongue [He goes to 
the door and calls) Mrs Farrel! [He returns, 
and again addresses the Orderly) Civil rights 
dont mean the nght to be uneivil [Pleased 
with his own nit] Almost a pun Ha hal 

MRS FARRELL [entering] Whats the matter 
now? [She comes to the table] 

MITCHENER [to the Orderly] I have private 
business with Mrs Farrell Outside, you 
infernal blackguard 

THE ORDERLY [arguing, as usual] Well, I 
didnt ask to— [Maichener serses htm by thenape, 
marches ham out, slams the door, and comes 
solemnly to Mrs Farrell} 

MITCHENER Excuse the abruptness of this 
commumcahon, Mrs Farrell, but I know only 
one woman in the country whose practical 
abihty and force of character can maintain 
her husband in competition with the husband 
of Mrs Banger I have the honor to propose 
for your hand 

MRS FARRELL D’ye mean you want tomarry 
me? 

MITCHENER I do 

ms FARRELL No thank you I’d have to 
work for you just the same, only I shouldnt 
get any wages for it 

BALSQUITH That will be remedied when 
women get the vote Ive had to promise that 

MITCHENER [2nningly} Mrs Farrell you 
have been charwoman here now ever since 
I took up my duties Have you really never, 
in your more romantic moments, cast a favor- 
able eye on my person? 

MRS FARRELL. Ive been too busy casting 
an unfavorable eye on your cloze an on the 
htther you make with your papers 

MITCHENER [mounded] Am I to understand 
that you refuse me? 

MRE FARRELL, Just wat a bit [She takes 
Mitchener’s char and rings up the telephone] 
Double three oh seven Elephant 

MITCHENER. I trust youre not rngung for 
the polce, Mrs Farrell I assure you [’'m 
perfectly sane 

MRS FARRELL [into the telephone] Is that you, 
Elza? [She lstens for the answer] Not out o 
bed yet! Go and pull her out be the heels, 
the lazy sthreel, and tell her her mother 
wants to speak to her very particulariy about 
General Mitchener [To Mitchener| Dont you 
be afeard I know youre sane enough when 
youre not talkin about the Germans [Into 
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the telephone} Is that you, Ehza? [She hstens 
Jor the answer) D'ye remember me givin 
you a clout on the side of the head for tellin 
me that 2f I only knew how to play me cards 
I could marry any General on the staff in- 
stead o disgracin you be bein a charwoman? 
[Ske listens for the answer} Well, I can have 
General Mitchener without playin any cards 
at all What d’ye think I ought to say? [She 
hstens} Well, I’m no chicken meself. [To 
Mitchener| How old are you? 

mitcuenen [mith an effort] Fifty-two 

MRS FARRELL [into the telephone] He says 
he’s fifty-two [She listens, then, to Mttchener} 
She says youre down in Who’s Who as siaty- 
one 

MITCHENER Damn Who's Whol 

MNS FARRELL [into the telephone] Anyhow I 
wouldnt let that stand in the way [She listens] 
If Ireally what? (She listens} Icant hear you 
IfI really what? [She stens] W ho druv him? 
I never said a word to— Eh? [She listens] 
Oh, love hm Arra, dont be a fool, child 
[To Maitchener] She wants to hnow do I really 
love you [Into the telephone} It’s hkely mdeed 
I'd fnghten the man off with any such non- 
sense at my age What? [She listens} Well, 
thats just what I was thinlan 

MITcCHENER May I ask what you were 
thinking, Mrs Farrell? This suspense 1s awful 

MRS FARRELL I was thinkin that praps the 
Duchess mght hke her daughther-n-law’s 
mother to be a General’s lady betther than 
to be acharwoman {Into the telephone] Waitle 
youre married yourself, me fine lady youll 
find out that every woman’s a charwoman 
from the day she’s marmed [She listens] 
Then you think I mght take him? [She listens] 
G'lang, you young scald if I had you here 
I'd teach you manners [She listens] Thats 
enough now Back wid you to bed, and be 
thankful I’m not there to put me shpper 
across you. [She rings off] The mmpudence! 
{Yo Mitchener] Bless you, me cluldher, may 
you be happy, she says [To Balsgusth, gomg 
to bss side of the room| Give dear old Mitch 
me love, she says 

The Orderly opens the door, ushering in Lady 
Corinthia 

THE ORDERLY Lady Cormtha Fanshawe 
to speak to you, sr 

LADY CORINTHIA General Mitchener your 
designs on Mrs Banger are defeated. She 13 
engaged to General Sandstone Do you still 
prefer her to me? 
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MRS FARRELL, He’s out o the hunt He’s 
engaged to me 

The Orderly, overcome by this news, reels 
from the door to the standing desk and clutches 
the stool to save himself from collapsing 

MiTcHENER And extremely proud of 1t, 
Lady Cormthia 

LADY CORINTHIA [contemptuously] She suits 
you exactly (Coming to Balsquith] Mr Bals- 
quith. you, at least, are not a Philistine. 

patsquitH No, Lady Connthia; but I’m a 
confirmed bachelor. I dont want a wife, but 
I want an Egena 

MRS FARRELL More shame for youl 

LADY coRINTHIA Silence, woman The 
position and functions of a wife may suit your 
gross nature An Egena is exactly what I 
desire to be {To Balsquith] Can you play 
accompaniments? 

BaALsquirH Melodies only, I regret to say 
With one finger But my brother, who 1s a 
very obliging fellow, and not unhke me per- 
sonally, 1s acquainted with three chords, 
with which he manages to accompany most 
of the comic songs of the day 

LADY CORINTHIA. I do not sing comic songs 
Neither will you when I am your Egeria 
You must come to my musical at-home this 
afternoon I will allow you to sit at my feet 
_ Batsquitx [dosmg so| That is my ideal of 
romantic happmess It commits me exactly 
as far as I desire to venture Thank you. 

THE ORDERLY Wot price me, General? 
Wont you celebrate your engagement by 
dom somethin for me? Maynt I be promoted 
to be a sergeant? 

MITCHENER. Youre too utterly incompetent 
to discharge the duties of a sergeant You 
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are only fit to be a heutenant. I shall recom- 
mend you for a commission 

THE oRDERLY Hooray! The Parkinsons o 
Stepney’ll be proud to have me call on em 
now I'll go and tell the sergeant what I 
think of him Hooray! (He rushes out] 

MRS FARRELL [going to the door and calling 
after am] You mght have the manners to 
shut the door afther you [Ske shuts tt and 
comes between Mitchener and Lady Corinthta). 

MITCHENER Poor wretch! the day after 
civil nghts are conceded to the army he and 
Chubbs-Jenkinson will be found incapable 
of mamntammg disciphne. They will be sacked 
and replaced by really capable men Mrs 
Farrell as we are engaged, and I am anxious 
to do the correct thing in every way, I am 
quite willing to kiss you 1f you wish at 

MRS FARRELL Youd only feel hke a fool, 
and so would I 

MITCHENER You are really the most sen- 
sible woman Ive made an extremely wise 
choice [He kisses her hand} 

LADY corinTHIA [to Balsquith] You may 
loss my hand, 1f you wish 

BALSQUITH [cautiously] I think we had better 
not commit ourselves too far Let us change 
a subject which threatens to become em- 
barrassing [To Mhichener] The moral of the 
occasion for you, Mitchener, appears to be 
that youve got to give up treating soldiers 
as if they were schoolboys 

MITCHENER. The moral for you, Balsquith, 
is that youve got to give up treating women 
as if they were angels Ha ha! 

MRS FARRELL. It’s a mercy youve found 
one another out at last Thats enough now 

THE END 
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THE GLIMPSE OF REALITY 
A TRAGEDIETTA 


In the fifteenth century A.D Gloamng An 
inn on the edge of an Italian lake A stone cross 
mth a pedestal of steps A very old fnar stung 
on the steps The angelus rings The friar prays 
and crosses himself A girl ferries a boat to the 
shore and comes up the bani. to the cross 

THE GIRL. Father were you sent here by a 
boy from— 

THE FRIAR [mm a high, piping, but clear voce) 


I’mavery oldman Oh, very old Old enough 
to be your great grandfather, my daughter. 
Oh, very very old 

THE GIRL. But were you sent here by a boy 
from— 

THE FRIAR Oh yes, yes, yes, yes, yes 
Quite a boy, he was Very young And I’m 
very old Oh, very very old, dear daughter. 

THE GIRL Are you a holy man? 
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THE FRIAR [ecstatıcally] Oh, very holy 
Very, very, very, very holy 

THE GIRL But have you your wits still 
about you, father? Can you absolve me from 
a great sın? 

THE FRIAR Oh yes, yes, yes A very great 
sin I’m very old, but Ive my wits about me 
I’m one hundred and thirteen years old, by 
the grace of Our Lady, but I still remember 
all my Latin, and I can bind and loose, and 
I’m very very wise, for I’m old and have left 
far behind me the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. You see I am blind, daughter, but 
when a boy told me that there was a duty 
for me to do here, I came without a guide, 
straight to ths spot, led by St Barbara. She 
led me to this stone, daughter It’s a com- 
fortablestone to me she has blessed it for me 

THE GIRL. It’s a cross, father 

THE FRIAR [piping rapturously] Oh blessed, 
blessed, ever blessed be my holy patroness 
for leading me to this sacred spot Is there 
any building near this, daughter? The boy 
mentioned an inn 

THE aint There 1s an inn, father, not 
twenty yards away It’s kept by my father, 
Squarcio 

THE FRIAR And is there a barn where a 
very very old man may sleep and have a 
handful of peas for his supper? 

THE arrL. There 1s bed and board both for 
holy men who will take the guilt of our sins 
from us Swear to me on the cross that you 
are a very holy man 

THE FRIAR I'll do better than that, 
daughter I'll prove my holiness to you by a 
miracle 

THE GIRL, Å miracle! 

THE FRIAR. A most miraculous miracle A 
wonderful miracle! When I was only eighteen 
years of age I was already famous for my 
devoutness When the hand of the blessed 
Saint Barbara, which was chopped off in the 
days when the church was persecuted, was 
found at Viterbo, I was selected by the Pope 
himself to carry 1t to Rome for that blessed 
lady’s festival there, and since that my hand 
has never grown old. It remains young and 
warm and plump whilst the rest of my body 
is withered almost to dust, and my voice 18 
cracked and become the whistling you now 
hear 

THE aint. Is that true? Let me see [He 
takes her hand in las She kneels and kisses it 
fervently] Oh, it’s true You are a samt 
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Heaven has sent you in answer to my prayer 

THE FRIAR Âs soft as your neck, 1s 1t not? 
[Te caresses her neck] 

tre GIRL It thrills me 1t 1s wonderful 

THE Friar. It thrills me also, daughter 
That, too, 1s a miracle at my age 

THE GIRL. Father— 

THE FRIAR Come closer, daughter I’m 
very very old and very very very deaf you 
must speak quite close to my ear 1f you speak 
low [She kneels nith her breast against his arm 
and her chmn on hs shoulder) Good Good 
Thats better Oh, I’m very very old 

THE GIRL Father I am about to commit a 
deadly sın 

THE FRIAR Do, my daughter Do, do, do, 
do, do 

THE GIRL [discouraged] Oh, you do not hear 
what I say 

THE FRIAR Not hear! Then come closer, 
daughter Oh, much, much closer Put your 
arm round my shoulders, and speak m my 
car Do not be ashamed, my daughter I’m 
only a sack of old bones You can hear them 
rattle [He shakes his shoulders and makes the 
beads of his rosary rattle at the same time] 
Listen to the old man’s bones ratthng Oh, 
take the old old man to heaven, Blessed 
Barbara. 

THE GIRL, Your wits are wandering Listen 
tome Are you hstemng? 

THE FRIAR Yes yes yes yes yes yes yes 
Remember whether I hear or not, I can 
absolve All the better for you perhaps if I 
do not hear the worst He! Hel He! Well 
well When my wits wander, squeeze my 
young hand, and the blessed Barbara will 
restore my faculties [She squeezes his hand 
vigorously] Thats right Tha-a-a-a-ats nght. 
Now I remember what J am and who you 
are Proceed, my child 

THE GIRL Father, I am to be married this 
year to a young fisherman 

THE FRIAR The devil you are, my dear 

THE GIRL [squeesing hts hand] Oh hsten, 
listen, you are wandering again 

Tac Friar Thats nght hold my hand 
tightly I understand, I understand This 
young fisherman 1s neither very beautiful 
nor very brave, but he 1s honest and devoted 
to you, and there 1s something about hm 
different to all the other young men 

THE GIRL. You know hım, then! 

THE FRIAR No no no no no I’m too old to 
remember people But Samt Barbara tells 
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me everything 

THE GIRL Then you know why we cant 
marry yet 

THE FRIAR Hes too poor His mother will 
not let him unless hs bride has a dowry— 

THE GIRL [interrupting ham unpetuously| Yes, 
yes oh blessed be Samt Barbara for sending 
you to me! Thirty crowns—thirty crowns 
from a poor grl hke me it 1s wicked—mon- 
strous I must sin to earn it 

THE FRIAR That will not be your sin, but 
his mother’s 

THE GIRL Oh, that ıs true I never thought 
of that But will she suffer for 1t? 

THE FRIAR Thousands of years ın purga- 
tory for it, my daughter. The worse the sin, 
the longer she will suffer So let her have it 
as hot as possible [The girl recoils] Do not 
let go my hand I’m wandenmng [She squeezes 
lus hand) Thats right, darling Sin is a very 
wicked thing, my daughter Even a mother- 
m-law’s sin 1s very expensive; for your 
husband would stint you to pay for masses 
for her soul. 

THE GIRL That is true You are very wise, 
father. 

THE FRIAR Let it be a venial sin an ami- 
able sin. What sin were you thinking of, for 
mstance? 

THE GIRL Theres a young Count Ferruccio 
[the Friar starts at the name], son of the tyrant 
of Parma— 

THE FRIAR An excellent young man, 
daughter You could not sin with a more 
excellent young man. But thirty crowns 1s 
too much to ask from him He cant afford it 
He is a beggar. an outcast He made love to 
Madonna Buigita, the sister of Cardinal 
Poldi, a Cardinal exghteen years of age, a 
nephew of the Holy Father The Cardinal 
surprised Ferruccio with his sister; and 
Ferrucio’s temper got the better of him. He 
threw that holy young Cardinal out of the 
window and broke his arm 

THE GIRL. You know everything 

THE FRIAR. Saint Barbara, my daughter, 
Saint Barbara I know nothing But where 
have you seen Ferruccio? Samt Barbara says 
that he never saw you m his hfe, and has not 
thirty crowns in the world 

THE GIRL Oh, why does not Saint Barbara 
tell you that I am an honest girl who would 
not sell herself for a thousand crowns 

THE FRiaR. Do not give way to pride, 
daughter, Pride 1s one of the seven deadly 
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sins 

THE GIRL I know that, father, and beleve 
me, I’m humble and good I swear to you by 
Our Lady that it 1s not Ferruccio’s love that 
I must take, but ns hfe (The Friar, startled, 
turns powerfully on her} Do not be angry, 
dear father do not cast me off. What 1s a 
poor girl to do? We are very poor, my father 
and I And I am not to kill hmm I am only 
to decoy him here, for he 1s a devilfor women; 
and once he 1s in the mn, my father will do 
the rest 

THE FRIAR [22 @ rech baritone voice] Will he, 
by thunder and hghtning and the flood and 
all the saints, will he? [He flings off hts gown 
and beard, revealing himself as a handsome 
youth, a nobleman by lus dress, as he springs up 
and rushes to the door of the inn, which he baiters 
ath a stone] Ho there, Squarcio, rascal, 
assassin, son of a pig come out that I may 
break every bone in your carcass 

THE GIRL You are a young man! 

THE FRIAR Another miracle of Samt 
Barbara [Kicking the door] Come out, whelp 
come out, rat Come out and be killed Come 
out and be beaten to a jelly Come out, dog, 
swine, animal, mangy hound, lousy— [Squar- 
cto comes out, sword zx hand} Do you know 
who I am, dog? 

sguarcio [tmpressed| No, your Excellency 

THE FRIAR I am Ferruccio, Count Fer- 
ruccio, the man you are to kill, the man your 
devil of a daughter 1s to decoy, the man who 
1s now going to cut you into forty thousand 
pieces and throw you into the lake 

squarcio Keep your temper, Signor Count 

FERRUCCIO. I'll not keep my temper Ive 
an uncontrollable temper I get blmdmg 
sphtting headaches if I do not releve my 
temper by acts of violence. J’ll reheve ıt 
now by pounding you tojelly, assassin that you 
are, 

squarcio [shrugging hus shoulders] As you 
please, Signor Count I may as well earn my 
money now as another time. [He handles his 
snord) 

FERRUCCIO Ass’ do you suppose I have 
trusted myself in this territory without pre- 
cautions? My father has made a wager with 
your feudal lord here about me. 

squancio. What wager, may it please your 
Excellency? 

Ferruccio What wager, blockhead! Why, 
that if I am assassinated, the murderer will 
not be brought to justice. 
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squancio So that xf I kall you— 

FERRUCCIO Your Baron will lose ten crowns 
unless you are broken on the wheel for ıt 

squarcro Only ten crowns, Excellency! 
Your father does not value your hfe very 
highly. 

FERRUCCIO Dolt Can you not reason? If 
the sum were larger your Baron would win 
it by killing me himself and breaking some- 
body else on the wheel for ıt you, most 
hkely Ten crowns 1s just enough to make 
him break you on the wheel if you kill me, 
but not enough to pay for all the masses 
that would have to be said for him if the 
guilt were Ins 

sguarcio That 1s very clever, Excellency 
[Sheathing ius sword] You shall not be slain 
I will take care of that If anything happens, 
it will be an accident. 

Ferruccio Body of Bacchus! I forgot that 
tnek I should have kled you when my 
blood was hot 

squarcio Will your Excellency please to 
step in? My best room and my best cooking 
are at your Excellency’s disposal 

rerRuccio To the devil with your mangy 
kennel! You want to tell every traveller that 
Count Ferruccio slept in your best bed and 
was eaten by your army of fleas Take your- 
self out of my sight when you have told me 
where the next imn 1s 

SQUARCIO, I’m sorry to thwart your Ex- 
cellency, but I have not forgotten your 
father’s wager, and untl you leave this 
terntory I shall stick to you hke your shadow 

Ferruccio And why, pray? 

squarcio Someone else might lull your 
Excellency, and, as you say, my Illustrious 
Baron might break me on the wheel for your 
father’s ten crowns I must protect your 
Excellency, whether your Excellency 1s 
willng or not 

FERRUCCIO If you dare to annoy me, I’ll 
handle your bones so that there will be 
nothing left for the hangman to break. Now 
what do you say? 

squarcio Isay that your Excellency over- 
rates your Eacellency’s strength You would 
have no more chance agampst me than a 
grasshopper [Ferruccio makes a demonstra- 
tion] Oh, I hnow that your Excellency has 
been taught by fencers and wrestlers and 
the lke, but I can take all you can give me 
without turning a hair, and settle the account 
when you are out of breath That 1s why 
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common men are dangerous, your Ew- 
cellency they are mured to toil and endur- 
ance Besides, I know all the tricks 

THE GIRL Do not attempt to quarrel with 
my father, Count It must be as he says It 
1s his profession to kill What could you do 
against him? If you want to beat somebody, 
you must beat me [She goes into the inn] 

squarcio [ advise you not to try that, 
Excellency She also 1s very strong 

Ferruccio Then I shall have a headache 
thats all [He throws hunself sll-humoredly on 
a bench at the table outside the nn Giulia re- 
turns mith a tablecloth and begins preparing the 
table for a meal] 

squarcio A good supper, Excellency, will 
prevent that And Giula will sing for you 

FERRUCCIO Not while theres a broomstick 
m the house to break her ugly head with. 
Do you suppose I’m going to hsten to the 
howhng of a she-wolf who wanted me to 
absolve her for getting me killed? 

sguarcio The poor must hive as well as 
the nch, sir Giulia 1s a good girl [He goes 
into the inn] 

Ferruccio [shouting after him] Must the 
rich die that the poor may hve? 

atutia The poor often die that the rich 
may live 

Ferruccio What an honor for them! But 
1t would have been no honor for me to die 
merely that you might marry your clod of a 
fisherman 

arut1a You are spiteful, Signor 

FERRUcCIO I am no troubadour, Giuliaceia, 
if that 1s what you mean 

aruka How did you know about my 
Sandro and his mother? How were you so 
wise when you pretended to be an old friar? 
you that are so childish now that you are 
yourself! 

FERRUCCIO I take it that erther Saint 
Barbara inspired me, or else that you are a 
great fool 

aruka Samt Barbara will surely punish you 
for that wicked he you told about her hand. 

FERRUCCIO The hand that thrilled you? 

aruLia That was blasphemy You should 
not have done ıt You made me feel as ıf I 
had had a taste of heaven, and then you 
poisoned ıt ın my heart as a taste of hell 
That was wicked and cruel You nobles are 
cruel 

FERRUCCIO Well! do you expect us to nurse 
your babies for you? Our work 3s to rule and 
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to fight Ruhng is nothmg but inflicting 
cruelties on wrongdoers. fighting 1s nothing 
but being cruel to one’s enemies. You poor 
people leave us all the cruel work, and then 
wonder that we are cruel Where would you 
be uf we left 1t undone? Outside the hfe I 
lead all to myself—the hfe of thought and 
poetry—I know only two pleasures cruelty 
and lust I desire revenge I desire women 
And both of them disappomt me when I get 
them 

aruLta It would have been a good deed 
to kill you, I think 

FERRUCCIO Kiling is always sport, my 
Guuhaccia 

SANDRO’S VOICE fon the lake} Giuletta! 
Guuhetta! 

FERRUCCIO [callıng to ham) Stop that noise 
Your Giuhetta 1s here with a young noble- 
man Come up and amuse him [To Guuleetia] 
What will you give me if I tempt him to defy 
his mother and marry you without a dowry? 

arutia You are tempting me A poor girl 
can give no more than she has. I should thnk 
you were a devil if you were not a noble, 
which is worse [She goes out to meet Sandro] 

FERRUCCIO [calling after her] The devil does 
evil for pure love of it he does not ask a price 
he offersit [Squarcio returns] Prepare supper 
for four, bandit 

squarcio Is your appetite so great in this 
heat, Signor? 

FERRUCCIO There will be four to supper. 
You, I, your daughter, and Sandro. Do not 
stint yourselves. I pay for all Go and prepare 
more food 

squarcio Your order ıs already obeyed, 
Excellency 

FERRUCCIO. How? 

squarcio I prepared for four, having you 
heretopay The only difference your gracious- 
ness makes is that we shall have the honor 
to eat with you instead of after you 

FERRUCCIO Dog of a bandit’ you should 
have been born a nobleman. 

squarcio I was born noble, Signor; but as 
wehad no money to maintain our pretensions, 
Idropped them [He goes bach into the inn} 

Guuha returns mith Sandro. 

ctutta This [ıs the lad, Excellency Sandro’ 
this is hıs lordship Count Ferruccio. 

SANDRO Àt your lordship’s service 

FERRUCCIO Sıt down, Sandro, You, Gulia, 
and Squarcio are my guests, [They sit] 

aruia. Ive told Sandro everything, Ex- 
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cellency. 

FERRUCCIO. And what does Sandro say? 
[Squarcio returns mith a tray] 

atutt\ He says that if you have ten crowns 
mn your purse, and we kill you, we can give 
them to the Baron It would be the same to 
him asif he got it from your illustrious father. 

squarcio Stupid: the Count 1s cleverer 
than you think No matter how much money 
you give the Baron he can always get ten 
crowns more by breaking me on the wheel 
if the Count 1s killed 

aruk. That is true. Sandro did not think 
of that 

SANDRO [mth cheerful politeness] Oht! what 
a head I have! I am not clever, Excellency 
At the same time you must know that I did 
not mean my Guuhetta to tell you I know 
my duty to your Excellency better than that. 

FERRUCCIO Come! You are dear people: 
charming people Let us get to work at the 
supper You shall be the mother of the famıly 
and gne us our portions, Giulietta [They 
take their places) Thats nght Serve me last, 
Giuhetta Sandro ıs hungry 

squarcio [to the grl] Come come! do you 
not see that his Excellency will touch no- 
thing until we have had some first [He eats] 
See, Excellency! I have tasted everything. 
To tell you the truth, poisomng 1s an art I 
do not understand 

FERRUCCIO Very few professional poisoners 
do, Squarcio One of the best professionals 
in Rome poisoned my uncle and aunt They 
are alive sll The poison cured my uncle’s 
gout, and only made my aunt thin, which was 
exactly what she desired, poor lady, as she 
was losmg her figure terribly 

squarcio There 1s nothing hke the sword, 
Excellency 

sanpDRo Except the water, FatherSquarcio. 
Trust a fisherman to know that Nobody can 
tell that drowmmg was not an accident. 

FErRUccIO What does Giuhetta say? 

arura I should not kill a man of I hated 
him You cannot torment a man when he 13 
dead. Men kill because they think it 1s what 
they calla satisfaction But thatis only fancy. 

FERRUCCIO And if you loved him? Would 
you kill him then? 

aiutta Perhaps If you love a man you 
are ns slave everythmg he says—every- 
thing he does—is a stab to your heart: every 
day is a long dread of losing him Better kill 
hum if there be no other escape 
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reRRUccIo How well you have brought up | a younger son, is poor Shall we say five and 


your family, Squarcio! Some more omelette, 
Sandro? 

SANDRO [very cheerfully] I thank your Ex- 
cellency [He accepts and eats nith an appetite] 

Ferruccio I pledge you all To the sword 
and the fisherman’s net to love and hatel 
[He drinks they drink mith him) 

squarcio To the sword! 

sanpro To the net, Excellency, with 
thanks for the honor 

arut1a. To love, Signor 

FERRUCCIO To hate the noble’s portion! 

sguarcio The meal has done you good, 
Excellency How do you feel now? 

FERRUCCIO J feel that there 1s nothing but 
a bait of ten crowns between me and death, 
Squarcio 

squarcio It 1s enough, Excellency And 
enough 1s always enough 

sanpro Do not think of that, Excellency 
It 1s only that we are poor folk, and have to 
consider how to make both ends meet as one 
may say [Looking at the dish] Excellency—? 

FERRUCCIO Finish it, Sandro Ive done 

sanpDro Father Squarcio? 

sguarcio Finish it, finish it 

sanpro Guuhetta? 

GIULIA [surprised] Me? Oh no Finish it, 
Sandro ıt will only go to the pg 

sanpro Then, with your Excellency’s 
permission—[}e helps himself] 

squarcio Sing for bis Excellency, my 
daughter 

Guia turns to the door to fetch her mandoline 

FERRUCCIO I shall jump into the lake, 
Squarcio, if your cat begins to maowl 

sanDRo [always cheerful and reassuring] No, 
no, Excellency Gruhetta sings very sweetly 
have no fear 

yearuccio I do not care for smging at 
least not the singmg of peasants There 1s 
only one thing for which one woman will do 
as well as another, and that 1s lovemahing 
Come, Father Squarcio I will buy Guulietta 
from you you can have her back for nothing 
when I am tired of her How much? 

squarcio In ready money, or m promises? 

FERRUCCIO Old fox Ready money 

souarcio Fifty crowns, Excellency 

FERRUCCIO Fifty crowns! Fifty crowns for 
that blackfaced devil! I would not give fifty 
crowns for one of my mother’s ladies-in- 
waiting Fifty pence, you must mean 

squarcio Doubtless your Excellency, being 


twenty crowns? 

rernuccio I tell you she is not worth five 

squancio Oh, 1f you come to what she 1s 
worth, Excellency, what are any of us worth? 
I take it that you are a gentleman, not a 
merchant 

aiuLia What are you worth, Signorino? 

FERRUCCIO I am accustomed to be asked 
for favors, Giuhaccia, not to be asked 1m- 
pertinent questions 

atuLta What would you do if a strong man 
took you by the scruff of your neck, or his 
daughter thrust a kmfe ın your throat, 
Signor? 

FERRUCCIO It would be many a year, my 
gentle Giuhaccia, before any baseborn man 
or woman would dare threaten a nobleman 
agam The whole village would be flayed 
alive 

sanDRro Oh no, Signor These things often 
have a great air of being accidents And the 
great families are well content that they 
should appear so It1s such a great trouble to 
flay a whole village ahve Here by the water, 
accidents are so common 

squarcio We of the nobility, Signor, are 
not strict enough I learnt that when I took 
to breeding horses The horses you breed 
from thoroughbreds are not all worth the 
trouble most of them are screws Well, the 
horsebreeder gets md of his screws for what 
they will fetch they go to labor hke any 
peasant’s beast. But our nobility does not 
study its business so carefully If you are a 
screw, and theson of a baron, you are brought 
up to think yourself a little god, though you 
are nothing, and cannot rule yourself, much 
less a province And you presume, and pre- 
sume, and presume— 

GIULIA And msult, and msult, and msult 

squarcio Until one day you find yourself 
m a strange place with nothing to help you 
but your own hands and your own wits— 

arura And you perish— 

SANDRO Accidentally— 

aroma And your soul goes crying to your 
father for vengeance— 

squarcio If indeed, my daughter, there 
be any soul left when the body 1s slain 

FERRUCCIO [crossing himself hastily] Dog of 
a bandit do you dare doubt the existence 
of God and the soul? 

sguancio I thmk, Excellency, that the 
soul is so precious a gift. that God will not 
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give it to a man for nothing He must earn 
it by being something and doing something 
I should not lke to kill a man with a good 
soul Ive had a dog that had, I’m persuaded, 
made itself something of a soul; and if any- 
one had murdered that dog, I would have 
slam him But shew me a man with no soul 
one who has never done anything or been 
anything, and I will kill hım for ten crowns 
with as little remorse as I would stick a pig. 

sANDRO. Unless he be a nobleman, of 
course— 

squarcio In which case the price is fifty 
crowns 

FERRUCCIO Soul or no soul? 

sguarcio When it comes to a matter of 
fifty crowns, Excellency, busmess 1s business 
The man who pays me must square the ac- 
count with the devil It is for my employer 
to consider whether the action be a good one 
or no: 1t 1s for me to earn his money honestly 
When I said I should not lke to kill a man 
with a good soul, I meant killing on my own 
account not professionally 

FERRUCCIO Are you such a fool then as to 
spoil your own trade by sometimes killmg 
people for nothing? 

sguarcio One kills a snake foi nothing, 
Excellency. One kills a dog for nothmg 
sometimes 

sanpRo [apologetcally] Only a mad dog, 
Excellency, of course. 

squarcio, A pet dog, too. One that eats 
and eats and 1s useless, and makes an honest 
man’s house dirty [He rises] Come, Sandro, 
and help me to clean up You, Giulia, stay 
and entertam his Excellency 

He and Sandro make a hammock of the 
cloth, ix which they carry the wooden platters and 
fragments of the meal indoors Ferruccio ts left 
alone mith Giuka. The gloamng deepens 

FERRuCcCcIO Does your father do the house 
work with a great girl hke you idling about? 
Squareio ıs a fool, after all 

GtuLta No, Signor. he has left me here to 
prevent you from escaping. 

Ferruccio There 1s nothing to be gamed 
by lulhng me, Giuhaccia 

carukia Perhaps, but I do not know., I saw 
Sandro make a sign to my father that ıs 
why they went im Sandro has something in 
his head 

FERRUCCIO [brutally] Lace, no doubt 

GIULIA [unmoved] That would only make 
him scratch his head, Signor, not make signs 
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with ıt to my fathe: You did wrong to throw 
the Cardinal out of the window 

FERRUCCIO Indeed and pray why? 

crutia He will pay thirty crowns for your 
dead body. Then Sandro could marry me 

FERRUCCIO And be broken on the wheel 
for 1t. 

GIULIA. It would look hke an acadent, 
Signor Sandro 1s very clever, and he is so 
humble and cheerful and good-tempered that 
people do not suspect him as they suspect 
my father 

FERRUCCIO Guuhetta if I reach Sacro- 
monte in safety, I swear to send you thirty 
crowns by a sure messengei within ten days 
Then you can marry your Sandro How does 
that appeal to you? 

GIULIA. Your oath is not worth twenty 
pence, Signor 

FERRUCCIO. Do you think I will die here 
hke a rat in a trap— [hus breath fails him) 

aiutia Rats have to wait in their traps for 
death, Signor Why not you? 

FERRUCCIO I'l fight 

aiutia You are welcome, Signor The 
blood flows freeest when 1t 1s hot 

FERRUCCIO She devil! Listen to me, 
Giuhetta— 

arut1a It is useless, Signor. Giuhetta or 
Giulaccia ıt makes no difference If they 
two m there kıll you 1t will be no more to 
me—except for the money—than if my 
father trod on a snail 

FERRUCCIO Oh, it 1s not possible that I, a 
nobleman, should die by such filthy hands 

atutta You have lived by them, Signor 
I see no sign of any work on your own hands 
We can bring death as well as hfe, we poor 
people, Signor. 

FERRUCCIO Mother of God, what shall I do? 

arulta. Pray, Signor. 

Ferruccio. Pray! With the taste of death 
m my mouth? I can think of nothing 

arutia, It 1s only that you have forgotten 
your beads, Signor [she picks up the Friar’s 
rosary| You remember the old man’s bones 
n E Here they are [she rattles them before 

im 

FERRUCCIO That reminds me I know of a 
painter in the north that can paimt such 
beautiful saints that the heart goes out of 
one’s body to look at them If I get out of 
this ahve I'll make him paint St Barbara so 
that everyone can see that she 13 loveher 
than St Ceciha, who looks hke my washer- 
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woman’s mother im her Chapel in our 
cathedral Can you give St Ceciha a picture 
if she lets me be killed? 

aruka, No, but I can give her many 
prayers 

Ferruccio Prayers cost nothing She will 
prefer the picture unless she 1s a greater fool 
than I take her to be 

awra She will thank the painter for it, 
not you, Signor And I'll tell her in my 
prayers to appear to the painter in a vision, 
and order him to paint her just as he sees 
her if she really wishes to be painted 

FERRUCCIO You are devilishly ready with 
your answers Tell me, Giuhetta 1s what 
your father told me true? Is your blood really 
noble? 

aruia It 1s red, Signor, like the blood of 
the Christ sn the picture in Church J do not 
know of yours 1s different. I shall see when my 
father kills you 

FERRUCCIO Do you know what I am thnk- 
mg, Guhetta? 

arura. No, Signor 

FERRUCCIO I am thinking that if the good 
God would oblige me by taking my fool of 
an elder brother up to heaven, and hus silly 
doll of a wife with him before she has tame 
to give hım a son, you would make a rare 
duchess for me Come! Will you help me to 
outwit your father and Sandro xf I marry you 
afterwards? 

atuta No, Signor ’Uhelp them tokill you 

FERRUCCIO My back is to the wall, then? 

“aiutra To the precipice, I think, Signor 

FERRUCCIO No matter, so my face xs to the 
danger Dıd you notice, Gula, a mnute 
ago? I was frightened 

atutta Yes, Signor I saw 2t mn your face 

FERRUCCIO The terror of terrors 

aruta. The terror of death 

Ferruccio No death is nothing I can 
face a stab yust as I faced having my tooth 
pulled out at Faenza 

GIULIA [shuddering mith sincere sympathy} 
Poor Signormo! That must have hurt 
hornbly 

Ferruccio What! You pity me for the 
tooth affair, and you did not pity me an that 
hideous agony of terror that 1s not the terror 
of death nor of anything else, but pure grm 
terror in itself 

aru It was the terror of the soul, Signor 
And I do not pity your soul you have a 
wicked soul. But you have pretty teeth. 
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Ferruccio The toothache lasted a week, 
but the agony of my soul was too dreadful 
to last five minutes I should have died of it 
if 1¢ could have kept its grip of me But you 
helped me out of it 

aia I, Signor! > 

Ferruccio Yes you Ifyou had pitied me 
if you had been less inexorable than death 
itself, I should have broken down and ened 
and begged for mercy But now I have come 
up against something hard something real 
something that does not care for me I see 
now the truth of my excellent uncle's opimon 
that I was a spoilt cub When I wanted any- 
thmg I threatened men or ran crying to 
women, and they gave it to me I dreamed 
and romanced 1magmung things as I wanted 
them, not as they really are There 1s nothing 
hhe a good looh into the face of death close 
up nght on you for shewing you how little 
you really beleve and how little you really 
are A priest said to me once, "In your last 
hour everything will fall away from you 
except your religion” But I have hved 
through my last hour, and my rehgion was 
the first thing that fell awry from me When 
I was forced at last to beleve in grim death 
I knew at last what belief was, and that I 
had never beheved in anything before: I 
had only flattered myself with pretty stories, 
and sheltered myself behind Mumbo Jumbo, 
as a soldier will shelter himself from arrows 
behind a clump of thistles that only hide the 
shooters from him When I beheve m every- 
thing that 13 real as I beheved for that 
moment in death, then I shall be a man at 
last I have tasted the water of hfe from the 
cup of death, and 1t may be now that my real 
life began with this [he holds up the rosary] 
and will end with the triple crown or the 
heretie’s fire I care not which [Springing to 
hus feet} Come out, then, dog of a bandit, 
and fight a man who has found his soul 
[Squarcto appears at the door, sword tn hand 
Ferruccio leaps at lam and strikes tum full in 
the chest mth kts dagger Squarcto puts back hrs 
left foot to brace lumself agaist the shock The 
dagger snaps as tf it had struck a stone wall] 

aruLta Quick, Sandro 

Sandro, who has come stealing round the 
corner of the inn with a fishing net, casts i over 
Ferruccio, and draws it tight 

squarcio Your Excellency will excuse my 
shirt of mail A good home blow, neverthe- 
less, Excellency 
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sanpro Your Excellency will excuse my 
net it1s a httle damp 

FERRUCCIO Well, what now? Accidental 
drowning, I suppose 

sanpro. Eh, Excellency, it 1s such a pity to 
throw a good fish back into the water when 
once you have got him safe in your net My 
Guuhetta hold the net for me. 

aruLta (taking the net and timsting 1t in her 
hands to draw it tighter round him] I have you 
very fast now, Signorino, lke a httle bird in 
a cage 

FERRUCCIO. You have my body, Giuha My 
soul is free 

GIULIA. Is 1t, Signor? I thnk Sant Barbara 
has got that m her net too She has turned 
your jest into earnest. 

SANDRO. It 1s indeed true, sir, that those 
who come under the special protection of 
God and the Saints are always a httle mad, 
and this makes us think 1t very unlucky to 
kill a madman And since from what Father 
Squarcio and I overheard, 1t is clear that 
your Excellency, though a very wise and 
reasonable young gentleman m a general 
way, 18 somewhat cracked on the subject of 
the soul and so forth, we have resolved to see 
that no harm comes to your Excellency 

FERRUCCIO As you please. My hfe 1s only 
a drop falling from the vanishing clouds to 
the everlasting sea, from finite to mmfinite, 
and itself part of the infinite 

SANDRO [impressed] Your Excellency speaks 
hke a crazy but very holy book Heaven 
forbid that we should raise a hand against 
you! But your Excellency will notice that 
this good action will cost us thirty crowns. 
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Ferruccio Is it not worth 1t? 

sanpro Doubtless, doubtless. It will in 
fact save us the price of certain masses which 
we should otherwise have had said for the 
souls of certain persons who—ahem! Well, 
no matter But we think ıt dangerous and 
unbecoming that a nobleman lke your Ex- 
cellency should travel without a retinue, and 
unarmed; for your dagger is unfortunately 
broken, Excellency. If you would therefore 
have the condescension to accept Father 
Squarcio as your man-at-arms—your servant 
in all but the name, to save his nobility—he 
will go with you to any town m which you 
will feel safe from His Eminence the Car- 
dinal, and will leave 1t to your Excellency’s 
graciousness as to whether his magnanimous 
conduct will not then deserve some trifling 
present: say a wedding gift for my Giuletta 

FERRUCCIO Good: the man I tried to slay 
will save me from being slam Who would 
have thought Saint Barbara so full of irony! 

sanpro And if the offer your Excellency 
was good enough to make ın respect of Giuli- 
etta still stands— 

FERRUCCIO. Rascal have you then no soul? 

SANDRO Į am a poor man, Excellency: I 
cannot afford these luxuries of the rich. 

FERRUCCIO. There is a certain painter will 
presently make a great picture of St Barbara; 
and Giula will be his model He will pay her 
well Guha’ release the bird It 1s time for 
it to fly 

She takes the net from his shoulders. 
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THE END 
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PASSION, POISON, AND PETRIFACTION; OR, 
THE FATAL GAZOGENE 


A BRIEF TRAGEDY FOR BARNS AND BOOTHS 


In a bed-sitting room in a fashtonable quarter 
of London a lady sits at her dressing-table, nth 
her maid combing her har It ts late, and the 
electric lamps are glowing Apparently the room 
ts bedless; but there stands against the, opposite 
wall to that at which the dressing-table 1s placed 
a piece of furniture that suggests a bookcase 
without carrying conviction. On the same side is 


a chest of drawers of that disastrous kind which, 
recalcitrant to the opener until she ts provoked to 
violence, then suddenly come wholly out and defy 
all her efforts to fit them tn again Opposite thes 
chest of drawers, on the lady’s side of the room, 
1s a cupboard The presence of a row of genile- 
man’s boots beside the chest of drawers proclaims 
that the lady 1s marvied Her own boots are 
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bestde the cupboard The third wall 1s perced 
midway by the door, above which ts a cuckoo 
clock Near the door a pedestal bears a portrait 
bust of the lady wn plaster There ts a fan on 
the dressing-table, a hatbox and rug strap on the 
chest of drawers, an umbrella and a bootjach 
against the wall near the bed The general ım- 
pression 13 one of brightness, beauty, and social 
ambition, damped by somewhat tnadequate means 
A certain air of theatricality 1s produced by the 
fact that though the room ts rectangular it has 
only three walls Not a sound 1s heard except the 
overture and the crackling of the lady’s hair as 
the matd’s brush draws electric sparks from itin 
the dry ar of the London midsummer 

The cuckoo cloch strikes sixteen 

THE LADY How much did the clock strike, 
Phylbs? 

PHYLLIS Sixteen, my lady 

THE LADY That means eleven o'clock, does 
it not? 

PHYLLIS Eleven at mght, my lady In the 
moming it means half-past two, so if you 
hear 1t strike sixteen durmg your slumbers, 
do not rise 

THE Lapy I will not, Phyllis Phylhs I am 
weary I will go to bed Prepare my couch 

Phyllis crosses the room to the bookcase and 
touches a button The front of the bookcase falls 
out with a crash and becomes a bed A roll of 
distant thunder echoes the crash 

PHYLLIS [shuddering] It ıs a termble mght 
Heaven help all poor marmers at seal My 
master 1s late I trust nothing has happened 
to hmm Your bed is ready, my lady 

tHE LADY Thank you, Phylhs [She rises 
and approaches the bed] Goodmght 

PHYLLIS Will your ladyship not undress? 

THE Laby Not tomght, Phylhs [Glancing 
through where the fourth wall ıs missing) Not 
under the circumstances 

PHYLLIS [tmpulsively throning herself on her 
Anees by her musiress's side, and clasping her 
round the warsi) Oh, my beloved mistress, I 
know not why or how, but I feel that I shall 
never see you alive agam There is murder ın 
the ar [Thunder] Hark! i 

THE LADY Strange! As I sat there me- 
thought I heard angels singing, Oh, wont 
you come home, Bill Bailey? Why should 
angels call me Bill Bailey? My name is 
Magnesia Fitztollemache 

PHYLLIS [emphasising 
Magnesia Fitztollemache 

LADY MAGNESIA In case we should never 


the ttle) Lady 
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again meet in this world, let us take a last 
farewell 

PHYLLIS [embracing her nith tears) My poor 
murdered angel mistress! 

LADY MAGNESIA In case we should mect 
again, call me +t half-past eleven 

Pryius I wll, I will 

Phyllis withdraws, overcome by emotion Lady 
Magnesia snitches off the electric lght, anl 
immediately hears the angels quite distinctly 
They sing Bill Bailey so sneetly that she can 
attend to nothing else, and forgets to remove even 
her boots as she draws the coverlet over herself 
and sinks to sleep, lulled by celestial harmony 
A white radiance plays on her pillow, and lights 
up her beautiful face But the thunder growls 
again, and a lurid red glow concentrates itself on 
the door, which ıs presently flung open, revealing 
@ saturnine figure in evening dress, partially 
concealed by acrimsoncloal ds he steals towards 
the bed the unnatural glare in hts eyes and the 
broad-bladed dagger nervously gripped in hs 
right hand bode tll for the sleeping lady Provi- 
dentally she sneezes on the very brink of etermly, 
and the tension of the murderer's nerves ıs such 
that he bolts precipitately under the bed at the 
sudden and startling Atscha! A dull, heavy, 
rhythme thumping—the beating of his heart— 
betrays his whereabouts Soon he emerges 
cautiously and rases his head above the bed 
coverlet level 

THE MURDERER I can no longer cower here 
lıstenıng to the agomzed thumpings of my 
own heart She but snoze in her sleep PIN 
do’t [He agan rases the dagger The angels 
sing again He coners| Whats this? Has that 
tune reached Heaven? 

LADY MAGNESIA [waling and siting up) My 
husband! [All the colors of the rainbow chase 
one another up Ins face mith ghastly brilhancy] 
Why do you change color? And what on earth 
are you doing with that dagger? 

Fitz [affecting unconcern, but unhinged] It 1s 
a present for you a present from mother 
Pretty, isnt it? [he displays tt fatuously] 

LADY Magnesia But she promised me a fish 
shice 

Fitz This is a combination fish shee and 
dagger One day you have salmon for dinner 
The next you have a murder to commit 
See? 

LADY MAGNESIA. My sweet motheran-law! 
[Someone knocks at the door} Thatis Adolphus's 
hnock. [Fits’s face turns a dazsling green) 
What has happened to your complexion? You 
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have turned green Now I think of it, you 
always do when Adolphus is mentioned 
Arnt you going to let him in? 

Fitz Certamly not [He goes to the door]. 
Adolphus: you cannot enter My wife 1s un- 
dressed and m bed 

LADY MAGNESIA [7istng] I am not Come in, 
Adolphus [she switches on the electric ght). 

ADOLPHUS [2:thout] Something most mport- 
ant has happened I must come im for a 
moment 

ritz [calling to ddolphus} Somethmg ım- 
portant happened? What 1s 1t? 

ADOLPHUS [rithout] My new clothes have 
come home 

Fitz He says his new clothes haye come 
home 

LADY MAGNESIA [running to the door and 
openng tt} Oh, come in, come in Let me see 

Adolphus Bastable enters He ts tn evening 
dress, made tn the latest fashion, with the right 
half of the coat and the left half of the trousers 
yellow and the other halves blach His silver- 
spangled warstcoat has a crimson handkerchief 
stuck betneen tt and hus shirt front. 

ADOLPHUS. What do you think of 1t? 

LADY MAGNESIA It is a dream! a creation! 
(she turns him about to adnure him] 

ADOLPHUS [proudly] I shall never be mis- 
taken for a water agam 

Fitz A drmk, Adolphus? 

ADOLPHUS Thanks 

Fıtztollemache goes to the cupboard and takes 
out a iray mith tumblers and a bottle of whisky. 
He puts them on the dressing-table. 

Fitz Is the gazogene full? 

LADY MAGNESIA Yes you putin the powders 
yourself today 

Firz [sardoncally] So I did The special 
powders! Ha! ha! ha! ha! hal [As face 1s again 
strangely variegated] 

LADY MAGNESIA Your complexion 1s really 
going to pieces Why do you laugh in that 
silly way at nothing? 

Fitz Nothing! Ha, ha! Nothing! Ha, ha, ha! 

ADOLPHUS I hope, Mr Fitztollemache, you 
are not laughing at my clothes I warn you 
that I am an Englishman. You may laugh at 
my manners, at my brains, at my national 
institutions; but 1f you laugh at my clothes, 
one of us must die 

Thunder. 

FITZ I laughed but at the irony of Fate 
(he takes a gazogene from the cupboar 

Apotpnts [satisfied] Oh, that! Oh, yes, of 
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course! 

Fitz Let us drown all unkindness in a 
loving cup [He puts the gaczogene on the floor 
in the middle of the room] Pardon the absence 
of a table. we found 1¢ in the way and pawned 
it [He takes the whishy bottle from the dressing- 
table} 

LADY MAGNESIA We picnic at home now It 
is dehghtful 

She takes three tumblers from the dressing- 
table and sits on the floor, presiding over the 
gasogene, muih Fits and Adolphus squatıng on 
her left and reght respectively. Fits pours whisky 
into the tumblers 

Fitz [as Magnesia ts about to squirt soda tnto 
his tumbler] Stay! No soda for me Let Adol- 
phus have it all—al}. I will take mine neat 

LADY MAGNESIA [proffering tumbler to Adol- 
phus) Pledge me, Adolphus 

Fitz Kiss the cup, Magnesia Pledge her, 
man Drink deep 

ADOLPHUS To Magnesia! 

Fitz To Magnesia! [The two men drink} It 
is done [Scrambling to hus feet] Adolphus: 
you have but ten minutes to hve—if so long 

ADoLPHUs What mean you? 

MAGNESIA [resizg] My mind misgives me I 
have astrange feeling here [touching her heart] 

ADOLPHUS So have I, but lower down 
[touching his stomach] That gazogene 1s dis- 
agreeing with me 

FITZ It was poisoned! 

Sensation 

AboLPuus [resting] Help! Police! 

Fitz Dastard! you would appeal to the 
law? Can you not die lke a gentleman? 

ADOLPHUS But so young! when IJ have only 
worn my new clothes once 

MAGNESIA. It is too hornble [To Fits] 
Fiend! what drove you to this wicked deed? 

Fitz Jealousy You admired his clothes: 
you did not admire mine 

apotpHus My clothes [his face lights up 
with heavenly radiance}! Have I mdeed been 
found worthy to be the first clothes-martyr? 
Welcome, death! Hark! angels call me. (The 
celestral choir again rarses its favorite chant He 
hstens nith a rapt expression Suddenly the 
angels sing out of tune; and the radiance on the 
porsoned man’s face turns a sickly green} Yah— 
ah! Oh—ahoo! The gazogene 1s disagreeing 
extremely, Oh! [he throws himself on the bed, 
writhing) 

MAGNESIA [fo Fits] Monster. what have you 
done? [She points to the distorted figure on the 
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bed] That was once a Man, beautiful and 
glorious What have you made of 1t? A wnth- 
ing, agonized, miserable, moribund worm 

ADOLPHUS [in a tone of the strongest remon- 
sirance) Oh, I say! Oh, come! No look here, 
Magnesia! Really! 

MAGNESIA Oh, is this a time for petty 
vanity? Think of your misspent hfe— 

ADOLPHUS [much injured) Whose misspent 
life? 

MAGNESIA [continuing relentlessly] Look into 
your conscience look mto your stomach 
[Adolphus collapses tn hideous spasms She turns 
to Fits] And this is your handiwork! 

Fitz Mine 1s a passionate nature, Mag- 
nesa. I must have your undivided love I 
must have your love do you hear? Love! 
Love!! Love!!! Love!!! Love!!!!! 

He raves, accompanied by a fresh paroxysm 
from the victim on the bed 

MAGNESIA [22th sudden resolution] You shall 
have it 

FITZ [enraptured] Magnesia! I have re- 
covered your love! Oh, how shght appears 
the sacrifice of this man compared to so 
glorious a reward! I would poison ten men 
without a thought of self to gain one smile 
from you ' 

ADOLPHUS [tn a broken voie) Farewell, 
Magnesia my last hour is at hand Farewell, 
farewell, farewell! 

MAGNESIA At this supreme moment, 
George Fitztollemache, I solemnly dedicate 
to you all that I formerly dedicated to poor 
Adolphus 

ADOLPHUS Oh, please not poor Adolphus 
yet. I still live, you know 

MAGNESIA. The vital spark but flashes before 
at vanishes {Adolphus groans] And now, 
Adolphus, take this last comfort from the 
unhappy Magnesia Fitztollemache As I 
have dedicated to George all that I gave to 
you, so I will bury mn your grave—or in your 
T if you are cremated—all that I gave to 


Fitz I hardly follow this 

MAGNESIA I will explam George hitherto 
Thave given Adolphus all the romance of my 
nature—all my love—all my dreams—all my 
caresses Henceforth they are yours! 

FITZ Angel! 

MAGNESIA Adolphus forgiyemeafthis pains 
you 

apotPHus Dont mention it I hardly feel 
it The gazogene 1s so much worse [Taken 
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bad again] Oh! 

MAGNESIA Peace, poor sufferer there 1s still 
some balm You are about to hear what I am 
going to dedicate to you 

ADOLPHUS Ajl I ask is a peppermint 
lozenge, for mercy’s sake 

MAGNESIA Ihave something far better than 
any lozenge the devotion of a hfetime 
Formerly 1t was George’s I kept his house, 
or rather, his lodgings I mended his clothes 
I darned his socks I bought his food. Inter- 
viewed his creditors I stood between him 
and the servants I administered his domestic 
finances When his hair needed cutting or 
his countenance was imperfectly washed, I 
pointed ıt out to him The trouble that all 
this gave me made him prosaic in my eyes 
Famihanty bred contempt Now all that shall 
end My husband shall be my hero, my lover, 
my perfect kmght He shall shield me from 
all care and trouble He shall ask nothing in 
return but love—boundless, priceless, raptu- 
rous, soul-enthralling love, Love! Lovell 
Love!!! [she raves and flings her arms about 
Fius] And the duties I formerly discharged 
shall be replaced by the one supreme duty 
of duties the duty of weeping at Adolphus’s 
tomb 

FITZ [reflechvely] My ownest, this sacnfice 
makes me feel that I have perhaps been a 
ttle selfish I cannot help feeling that there 
1s much to be said for the old arrangement 
Why should Adolphus die for my sake? 

ADOLPHUS I am not dyng for your sake, 
Fitz I am dymg because you poisoned me 

MAGNESIA You do not fear to die, Adolphus, 
do you? 

ADOLPHUS N-n-no, I dont exactly fear to 
die Stll— 

Fitz Stil, if an antidote— 

ADOLPHUS [bounding from the bed] Antidotel 

MAGNESIA [ith wild hope] Antidotel 

Fitz If an antidote would not be too much 
of an anti-climax 

ADOLPHUS Anti-climax be blowed! Do you 
think I am going to die to please the critics? 
Out with your antidote Quick! 

Fitz The best antidote to the poison I 
have given you 1s lime, plenty of hme 

ADOLPHUS Lime! You moch me! Do you 
think I carry hme about in my pockets? 

Fitz There is the plaster calling 

MAGNESIA Yes, the ceiling Saved, saved, 
saved! 

All three frantically shy boots at the ceing 
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Flakes of plaster rain down which Adolphus 
devours, at first ravenously, then with a marked 
falling off in relish 

MAGNESIA [pecking up a huge slice] Take this, 
Adolphus it is the largest [she crams it into 
his mouth] 

ritz Hal! a lump off the cormce! Try this 

ADOLPHUS [desperately| Stop! stop! 

MAGNESIA Do not stop You will die. [She 
tnes to stuff him again] 

ADOLPHUS [resolutely] I prefer death 

MAGNESIA and FITZ [throwing themselves on 
theair knees on ether side of hım} For our sakes, 
Adolphus, persevere. 

ADOLPRUS No' unless you can supply hme 
m hquid form, I must perish Fimsh that 
ceiling I cannot and will not 

maanesta I have a thought—an inspira- 
tion My bust [She snatches tt from tts pedestal 
and brings it to hım] 

ADOLPHUS [gazing fondly atıf] Can I resist ıt? 

Fitz Try the bun 

ADOLPHUS [gnanıng at the knot of har at the 
bach of the bust’s head it makes hum it] Yah, 
I cannot. I cannot Not even your bust, 
Magnesia. Do not ask me Let me die. 

FITZ [pressing the bust on lum) Force yourself 
to take a mouthful Down with it, Adolphus! 

ADOLPHUS. Useless It would not stay down 
Water! Some flwd! Ring for something to 
drink [he chokes] 

saqnesia I will save you [she rushes to the 
bell and rings] 

Phyllis, in her night-gown, mth her hair 
pretuly made up into a chevaux de frise of 
crocuses nth pink and yellow curl papers, rushes 
tn straight to Magnesia 

puyius [hysterically] My beloved mistress, 
once more we meet [Ske sees Fitztollemache 
and screams} Ah! aht ah! A man! [Ske sees 
Adolphus} Men'! [She flues; but Fitstollemache 
seices her by the nght-gown just as she ts escap- 
g) Unhand me, villam! 

ritz This 1s no tme for prudery, girl. Mr 
Bastable 1s dying. 

PHYLLIS [21th concern] Indeed, sir? I hope 
he will not think it unfeeling of me to appear 
at his deathbed im curl papers 

maGnesta We know you have a good heart, 
Phyllis Take this [giving her the bust}, dissolve 
it in a jug of hot water, and bring it back 
instantly. Mr Bastable’s hfe depends on 
your haste. 

PHYLLIS [hesitating] It do seem a pity, dont 
it, my lady, to spoil your lovely bust? 
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ADOLPHUS. Tush! This craze for fine art 1s 
beyond all bounds Off with you [he pushes her 
out}. Drink, drink, drink! My entrails are 
parched Drink! [he rushes deliriously to the 
gasogene| 

Fitz [rushing after hum] Madman, you for- 
get! It 1s poisoned! 

ADOLPHUS I dont care, Drink, drink! {They 
wrestle madly for the gasogene In the struggle 
they squirt all zts contents anay, mostly into one 
another’s face. Adolphus at last flings Fitstolle- 
mache to the floor, and puts the spout into his 
mouth}, Empty! empty! [miih a shriek of 
despair he collapses on the bed, clasping the 
gasogene ihe a baby, and neeping over it} 

ritz [aside to Magnesia] Magnesia: I have 
always pretended not to notice it, but you 
keep a siphon for your private use ın my hat- 
box 

MAGNESIA [ use 1t for washing old lace, but 
no matter. he shall have it [she produces a 
siphon from the hat-box, and offers a tumbler of 
soda-water to Adolphus] 

ADOLPHUS Thanks, thanks, oh, thanks! 
[he drinks. A terrific fissing 1s heard He starts 
up screaming] Help! help! The ceiing 1s 
effervescng! I am surstine! [He wallows 
convulstrely on the bed} 

Fitz Quick! the rug strap! [They pach hum 
mith blankets and strap fam] Is that ught 
enough? 

MAGNESIA [anztously] Will you hold, do you 

> 


ADOLPHUS The perlis past. The soda-water 
has gone flat, 

MAGNESIA and Fitz Thank heaven! 

Phylhs returns with a washstand ener, in 
which she has dissolved the bust. 

magnesia [snatching it} At last! 

Fitz You are saved Dram it to the dregs 

Fitztollemache halds the lp of the ener to 
Adolphus’s mouth and gradually raises it until it 
stands upside down Adolphus’s efforts to swallow 
tt are fearful, Phyllis thumping his back when 
he chokes, and Magnesta loosening the straps 
when he moans. At last, nith a sigh of relief, he 
sinks back in the women’s arms Fits shakes the 
empty erer upside down like a potman shaking 
the froth out of a flagon 

ADOLPHUS. How inexpressibly soothing to 
the chest! A dehcious numbness steals 
through all my members. I would sleep. 

MAGNESIA 

FITZ 

PHYLLIS 


|p Let him sleep 
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He sleeps Celestial harps are heard, but their 
chords cease on the abrupt entrance of the land- 
lord, a vulgar person in pujamas 

THE LANDLORD Eah! Eah! Wots this? Wots 
all this noise? Ah kin ennybody sleep through 
it? [Looking at the floor and ceiling] ENow! wot 
you bın doin te maw celm? 

ritz Silence, or leave the room If you 
wake that man he dies 

THE LANDLORD If e kin sleep through the 
noise you three mikes e hin sleep through 
ennythink 

MAGNESIA Detestable vulgariin your pro- 
nunciation jars on the finest chords of my 
nature Begonel 

THE LANDLORD [looking at Adolphus} Aw 
downt blieve eze esleep Aw blieve eze dead 
[Calling] Pleece! Pleece! Merder! [A blue halo 
plays mysterrously on the door, which opens and 
reveals a pohceman Thunder} Eah, pleecmin 
these three’s bin an merdered this gent 
between em, an naw tore moy ahse dahn 

THE POLICEMAN [offended] Policeman, 1n- 
deed! Wheres your manners? 

Fitz Officer— 

THE POLICEMAN [sith distinguished considera- 
tron} Sir? 

ritz As between gentlemen— 

THE POLICEMAN [bowing] Sir to you 

FITZ [boxing| I may inform you that my 
friend had an acute attack of indigestion No 
carbonate of soda being available, he 
swallowed a portion of this man’s ceiling 
{Pornting to Adolphus} Behold the result! 

THE POLICEMAN The ceiling was poisoned! 
Well, of all the artful— [he collars the landlord] 
I arrest you for wilful murder 

THE LANDLORD [appealing to the heavens] Ow, 
1s this yesticel Ah could aw tell e wiz gowm 
te eat moy ceilin? 

THE POLICEMAN [releasing Atm] True The 
case 19 more comphcated than I thought 
[He tries to hft Adolphus’s arm but cannot) Staff 
already 

THE LANDLORD [trying to ft Adolphus’s leg| 
An’ precious evvy [Feekng the calf] Woy, 
eze gorn ez awd ez niles 

Fitz [rushing to the bed] What 1s this? 

MAGNESIA Oh, say not he 1s dead Phylls 
fetch a doctor [Phylhs runs out They all try 
to lift Adolphus, but he 1s perfectly stiff, and as 
heavy as lead) Rouse im Shake hmm 

THE POLICEMAN [erhausted] Whew! Is he a 
man or à statue? [Magnesia utters a piercing 
scream] Whats wrong, Miss? 
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magnesia [fo Fits] Do you not sce what has 
happened? 

FITZ [striking hts forehead} Horror on 
horror’s head! 

THE LANDLORD Wotjemean? 

magnesia The plaster has set inside hnn 
The officer was right he 1s indeed a hvmg 
statue 

Magnesia flings herself on the stony breast of 
Adolphus Fitstollenache buries us head in has 
hands, and hts chest heaves convulswwely The 
policeman takes a small volume from dts pocket 
and consults tt 

THE PoLIcewaN This case 1s not provided 
for in my book of instructions It dont seem 
no use trying artificial respiration, do 1t? [Zo 
the landlord} Here! lend a hand, you We'd 
best take nm and set him up i Trafalgar 
Square 

THE LaNDLoRD Aushd pat im an the cestern 
an worsh it aht of im 

Phyllis comes bach mith a Doctor 

PuyLLIS The medical man, my lady 

THE POLICEMAN A poison case, SIr 

THE DocrTor Do you mean to say that an 
unqualified person! a layman! has dared to 
admimster poison in my district? 

THE POLIcEWAN [raising Magnesia tenderly) 
It loohs hke ıt Hold up, my lady 

THE DOCTOR. Not a moment must be lost 
The patient must be kept awahe at all costs 
Constant and violent motion 1s necessary 

He snatches Magnesia from the Polceman, 
and rushes her about the room 

FITZ Stop! Thatis not the poisoned person! 

THE Doctor It 1s you, then Why did you 
not say so before? 

He se:zes F:tstollemache andrushes him about 

THE LANDLORD Naow, naow, thet ynt ım 

THE Doctor What, you! 

He pounces on the Landlord and rushes ham 
round 

THE LANDLORD Eah! chack it [He trips the 
Doctor up Both fall] Jest owld this leoonati, 
will you, Master Horficer? 

THE POLICEMAN [dragging both of them to 
their feet] Come out of it, will you You must 
all come with me to the station, 

Thunder 

magnesia What! In this frightful storm! 

The hail patters noisily on the nindow 

PHYLLIS I think it’s ranmg 

The nind howls 


THE LANDLORD It’s thanderin and lawtunin. 
FITZ It’s dangerous 


+ 
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THE POLICEMAN [dramng his baton and whistle] | Or shall I bring up the ashpan and take them 
If you wont come quietly, then— away? : 

He nhistles. A fearful flash is followed by an }  macxesta. They will not disturb us Good- 
appalling explosion of heaven’s artillery. 4 | night, Phyllis 
thunderbolt enters the room, and strikes the Puyius Goodnight, my lady. Goodmght, 
helmet of the devoted constable, whence it ts | sir. 
aitracted to the ratsicoat of the doctor by the She reires 
lancet in kts pocket Finally ut leaps mth fearful MAGNESIA. And now, husband, let us per- 
force on the landlord, who, beng of a gross and | form our last sad duty to our friend. He has 
spongy nature, absorbs the electric flud at the | become his own monument Let us erect 
cost of kis lfe The others look on horror- | him. He is heavy; but love can do much 
stricken as the three victims, after reeling, jost- FITZ. A httle leverage will get him on his 
lng, cannoning through a ghasily quedrille, at | feet Give me my umbrella. 


last sink inanimate on the carpet. MAGNESIA True 

MAGNESIA [lslening at the doctor's chesi) She hands him the umbrella, and tales up the 
Dead! bootjack They get them under ddolphus’s back, 

Fitz [Aneeling by the landlord, and raising his | and prize him up on his feet. 
hand, mhich drops mith a thud) Dead! rırz. Thats done tt! Whew! 

PHYLLIS [sering the looking-glass and holding MAGNESIA [ineeling at the left hand of the 
tt to the Policeman’s lips} Dead! statue] For ever and for ever, Adolphus 

Fitz [solemnly rising] The copper attracted FiTz [Aneeling at the nght hand op the statue} 
the hghtning. The rest 1s silence 

macyesta [rising] After hfe’s fitful fever The Angels sing Bill Batley. The statue raises 
they sleep well. Phylhs sweep them up. us hands tn an attttude of blessing, and turns tts 


Phylhs replaces the looling-glass on the | limehtt face to heaven as the curtain falls 
dressizg-table, takes up the fan; and fans the | National Anthem 


Polceman, ho rolls anay like a leaf before ATTENDANTS [iz froni] All out for the next 
the wind to the iall. She disposes stnularly of | performance. Pass along, please, ladies and 
the landlord and doctor. gentlemen: pass along. 
PHYLLIS. Will they be m your way if I 
leave them there untl morning, my lady? THE END 
ANXVOL 
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A DISGRACE TO THE AUTHOR 


Morning. Office of the Lord Chancellor. MERCER. I tell you you cant. Look here. 
Door on the right leading to his private room, | do you think the Lord Chancellor’s a palmist 
near the fireplace Door on the left leading to the | or a hair doctor that people can rush in out 
public staircase. Mercer, an elderly clerk, seated | of thestreet and see him whenever they want 
at work. Enter, to him, through the public door, | to? 


Horace Brabazon, a smart and beautiful young BraBizox, That speech was meant to in- 
man of mneteen, dressed in the extremity of | suit and humihate me. I make it a rule to 
fashion, with a walking stich. fight people who attempt to nsult and 


BRAB4ZON. I want to see the Lord Chan- | humihate me {Throming aray his sick] Pur 


cellor. up your hands. [He puts up hes own] 
MERCER. Have you an appoimtment? mercer. Here. you let me alone You leave 
BRABAZON. No. this office, d’ye hear; or I'll have the police 
mercer Then you cant see the Lord | in on you. 

Chancellor BRABAZON. You are face to face with your 


BRABAZON. I tell you I must see him destiny; and your destiny is to fight me. Be 
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He sleeps Celestial harps are heard; but their 
chords cease on the abrupt entrance of the land- 
lord, a vulgar person tn pujamas 

THE LANDLORD Eah! Eah! Wots this? Wots 
all this noise? Ah kin ennybody sleep through 
1t? [Looking at the floor and cezling] Ellow! wot 
you bin dom te maw ceil? 

FITZ Silence, or leave the room If you 
wake that man he dies 

THE LANDLORD If ekan sleep through the 
noise you three mbes e hin sleep through 
ennythmk 

maanestA Detestable vulgarian your pro- 
nunciation jars on the finest chords of my 
nature Begone! 

THE LANDLORD [looking at Adolphus] Aw 
downt bheve eze esleep Aw bheve eze dead 
[Calling] Pleece! Pleece! Merder! [4 blue halo 
plays mysteriously on the door, which opens and 
reveals a policeman Thunder} Lah, pleecmin 
these three’s bin an merdered this gent 
between em, an naw tore moy ahse dahn 

THE POLICEMAN [offended} Policeman, 1n- 
deed! Wheres your manners? 

Fitz Officer— 

THE POLICEMAN [mith distinguished considera- 
hon] Sir? 

Fitz As between gentlemen— 

THE POLICEMAN [bowing] Sir to you 

FITZ [boning] I may inform you that my 
fmend had an acute attack of indigestion No 
carbonate of soda bemg available, he 
swallowed a portion of this man’s ceilng 
[Pointing to Adolphus] Behold the result! 

THE POLICEMAN The ceiling was poisoned! 
Well, of all the artful— [he collars the landlord} 
I arrest you for wilful murder 

THE LANDLORD [appealing to the heavens| Ow, 
1s this jestice! Ah could aw tell e wiz gowin 
te eat moy cemin? 

THE POLICEMAN [releasing jum] True The 
case 1s more complicated than I thought 
[He tries to hft Adolphus's arm but cannot] Stuff 
already 

THE LANDLORD [irying to lift Adolphus’s leg] 
An’ precious evvy [Feeling the calf] Woy, 
eze gorn ez awd ez mles 

FITZ [rushing to the bed) What 1s this? 

magnesia Oh, say not he 1s dead Phyllis 
fetch a doctor [Phyllis runs out They all try 
to ft Adolphus, but he ts perfectly stiff, and as 
heavy as lead) Rouse hım Shake him 

THE POLICEMAN [erhausted] Whew! Is he a 


man or a statue? [Magnesia utters a piercing 
scream) Whats wrong, Miss? 
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maanesta [to Fits] Do you not see what has 
happened? 

Fitz [siring hs forehead] Horror on 
horror’s head! 

THE LaANDLonD Wotjemean? 

maanrsta The plaster has set mside him 
The officcr was right he 13 indeed a hving 
statue 

Magnesta flings herself on the stony breast of 
Adolphus Fitstollemache burtes lus head in kis 
hands, and hus chest heaves convulsiwely The 
policeman takes a small volume from his pocket 
and consults ut 

THE POLICEMAN This case 13 not provided 
for in my book of instructions It dont seem 
no use trying artificial respiration, do 1t? [To 
the landlord] Here! lend a hand, you We'd 
best tahe hım and set hım up in Trafalgar 
Square 

THE LANDLonD Aushd pat im in the cestern 
an worsh it aht of am 

Phylhs comes bach nith a Doctor 

puyLus The medical man, my lady 

THE POLICEMAN A poison case, sir 

THE pocror Do you mean to say that an 
unqualified person! a layman! has dared to 
administer poison in my district? 

THE POLICEMAN [raising Magnesia tenderly] 
Tt looks hke ıt Hold up, my lady 

THE Doctor. Not a moment must be lost 
The patient must be kept awake at all costs 
Constant and violent motion 3s necessary 

He snatches Magnesia from the Policeman, 
and rushes her about the room 

Fitz Stop! Thatis not the poisoned person! 

THE Doctor It1s you, then Why did you 
not say so before? 

He seizes Fitstollemache and rushes him about 

THE LANDLORD Naow, naow, thet ynt m 

THE pocror What, you! 

He pounces on the Landlord and rushes lum 
round 

THE LANDLORD Eah! chack it [He trips the 
Doctor up Bath fall} Jest owld this leoonatic, 
will you, Mister Horficer? 

THE POLICEMAN [dragging both of them to 
thew feet] Come out of it, will you You must 
all come with me to the station 

Thunder 

magnesia What! In this frightful storm! 

The hail patters noisily on the mindow 

PHYLLIS Í think it’s ramming 

The mnd howls 

THE LANDLORD It’s thandern and lawtnm, 

Fitz It’s dangerous 


+ 
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THE POLICEMAN [drazcing hus baton and whistle] 
If you wont come quietly, then— 

He nhistles A fearful flash rs followed by an 
appalling explosion of heaven’s artillery d 
thunderbolt eniers the room, and strikes the 
helmet of the devoted constable, whence tt is 
attracted to the waistcoat of the doctor. by the 
lancet ın lus pocket Finally i leaps with fearful 
force on the landlord, who, being of a gross and 
spongy nature, absorbs the electric flud at the 
cost of hus life The others look on horror- 
sirichen as the three victims, after reeling, jost- 
hag, cannonng through a ghastly quadrille, at 
last sink tnanunate on the carpet 

MAGNESIA [listening at the doctor's chest} 
Dead! 

FITZ [kneeling by the landlord, and raising his 
hand, which drops with a thud| Dead! 

PHYLLIS [seng the looking-glass and holding 
1t to the Polceman’s lips} Dead! 

Fitz (solemnly rising] The copper attracted 
the hghtning. 

MAGNESIA [rising] After hfe’s fitful fever 
they sleep well Phyllis sweep them up. 

Phyllis replaces the looking-glass on the 
dressing-table; takes up the fan, and fans the 
Polceman, who rolls away like a leaf before 
the nind to the wall She disposes sinularly of 
the landlord and doctor. 

PHYLLIS Will they be m your way if I 
leave them there unùl mornng, my lady? 
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On shall I bring up the ashpan and take them 


away? : 
uaaxesia They will not disturb us Good- 
night, Phylhs. 


puytuis Goodnight, my lady Goodmght, 
sir 

She retires. 

atacvesia And now, husband, let us per- 
form our last sad duty to our friend He has 
become his own monument Let us erect 
him He 1s heavy, but love can do much 

FITZ À httle leverage will get him on his 
feet Give me my umbrella 

MAGNESIA True 

She hands him the umbrella, and takes up the 
bootjach They get them under ddolphus’s back, 
and price him up on lus feet 

Fitz Thats done it! Whew! 

magnesia [kneeling at the left hand of the 
statue] For ever and for ever, Adolphus 

Fitz [kneeling at the right hand of the statue} 
The rest 1s silence 

The Angels sing Bill Baley The statue raises 
wis hands wn an attitude of blessing, and turns its 
lmet face to heaven as the curtain falls 
Natonal Anthem 

ATTENDANTS [zz front] All out for the next 
performance Pass along, please, ladies and 
gentlemen, pass along. 


THE END 
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4 DISGRACE TO THE AUTHOR 


Morning Office of the Lord Chancellor 
Door on the right leading to his private room, 
near the fireplace Door on the left leading to the 
pubhe staircase. Mercer, an elderly clerk, seated 
at nork Enter, to him, through the public door, 
Horace Brabazon, a smart and beautiful young 
man of nineteen, dressed in the extremity of 
fashion, nith a walking stich 

BRABAZON. I want to see the Lord Chan- 
cellor 

~eRcER Have you an appointment? 

BRABAZON No 

MERCER Then you cant see the Lord 
Chancellor. 

BRABAZON I tell you I must see him 


MERCER I tell you you cant Look here 
do you think the Lord Chancellor’s a palmist 
or a hair doctor that people can rush in out 
of thestreet and see him whenever they want 
to? 

BRABAZON That speech was meant to imn- 
suit and humihate me I make ıt a rule to 
fight people who attempt to msult and 
humihate me [Throning away his stick} Put 
up your hands (He puts up his own] 

ueRcER Here you let me alone You leave 
this office, d’ye hear, or I'll have the police 
m on you 

BRABAZON. You are face to face with your 
destiny, and your destiny 1s to fight me. Be 
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quick, I’m gong to begn Dont look pale 
I scorn to take you by surpnse I shall lead 
off with my left on your right eye Put them 
u 

R I ant gomg to fight you Let me 
alone, will you? I sad nothing to you 

BRABAZON Liar and slave Fight, I tell you 
fight 

MERCER Oh, was there ever the hke of 
this? Dont make such a noise 

BRABAZON I’m making it on purpose I 
want you to fight because itll make more 
noise than anything else The Lord Chan- 
cellor will come to see what the noise 1s about 
if only it’s loud enough Time! [he spars] 

mercer [retreating to the fireplace and snatch- 
ing up the poker] Ah, would you? You come 
near me, and I'll spht your head open, I 
wil 

BRABAZON [snatching up the tongs, and en- 
gaging hım wn a stage fight of the noises] Lay 
on, Macduff, and damned be he that first 
cries Hold! Enough! 

The Lord Chancellor enters indignantly 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR Whats this? Who 
1s this gentleman? 

BraBazon The Lord Chancellor Good 
{Yo Mercer] Hence, homble shadow unreal 
mockery, hence My lord, I have called on 
professional business In the matter of 
Brabazon, an mfant 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR If you are a solicitor, 
sir, you must be aware that this 1s not the 
proper way to approach the Court 

BRABAZON I approach you as the father of 
all the orphans in Chancery 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR Sir— 

BRABAZON Dont fly out I'll explain every- 
thng You remember the matter of Bra- 
bazon, an infant Come, now! frankly as man 
to man you do remember the matter of 
Brabazon, an infant. 

THE LOAD CHANCELLOR There 1s such a case, 
I beleve 

BRABAZON Of course there ıs, Well, I’m 
the infant I’m Brabazon I’ll call thee Ham- 
let! King! father! Royal Dane wilt thou not 
ah me? [Prosatcally] Now you see, dont 
you 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR You are young 
Horace Brabazon, are you? 

BRABAZON I am, my lord Such 1s hfe! 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR You are a ward of 
the Court, and you have systematically 
disobeyed every order made in your case 
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prapazon The orders were unreasonable 
Fatuous, in fact 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR Sir-— 

prasazon Let me explain One of the 
orders was that I was to go into the Church 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR At your own desire. 

praBAzON Exactly But I should not have 
been indulged I was too young How did I 
hnow what was good for me? I put it to you 
as one man to another do I look hke an 
archbishop? 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR Stuff, sir 

BRABAZON As you say, nothing could have 
been more idiotic You ought to have known 
better No the Church is not in my hme 
Nature intended me for the stage ‘The Un- 
real Mockery here was practising Macduff 
with me when you came in Now what J want 
to know 1s, can you get me an engagement? 
As your ward, I have a right to expect that 
of you You must know lots of people who 
could give me a start And theres another 
thing very important I— Oh, by the way, 
wont you sit down? Excuse me keeping you 
standing all this time Macduff a char 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR [with tronic politeness] 
You are too good [He sits down] 

BRAaBAZON Dont mention it Well, you 
know I want some good home mfluence to 
steady me You see you cant steady me 
youre too much occupied here with your 
shop besides, you may shake a loose leg 
yourself occasionally for all the pubhc knows, 
eh? Even f you are virtuous, I should prob- 
ably lead you astray No what I want 1s a 
wife Not a young woman, you know Some- 
one old enough to be my mother say thirty 
or so. I adore a mature woman Not old 
enough to be your mother, you understand 
old enough to be my mother I attach some 
importance to that distinction, so be good 
enough to bear 1t mm mind, One mustnt overdo 
these notions 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR Mr Mercer, will 
you be good enough to make a careful note 
of this gentleman's requirements an engage- 
ment at a leading theatre to play Macbeth, 
and a wife of quiet habits and grave disposi- 
tion. Anything else, Mr Brabazon? 

BRABAZON Nothing today, thank you. 
And now, I know better than to take up the 
tme of a busy man Happy to have made 
your acquaintance So long! Ta, ta, Macduff 

He goes out 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR What do you mean 
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by letting this lunatic m, Mr Mercer? I’m | a gentleman. 


extremely annoyed 

mercer, I didnt let him in, my lord He 
came in. I was keeping him from you at the 
risk of my hfe when you came in to ask what 
the noise was 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR [mth emotron] My 
fathful Mercer 

mercer. My honored master. [They shake 
hands, weeping] 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR We were happy 
together until this man came between us 

MERCER Let us try to forget hım, my lord 
[Turns to hus desh and sees Brabazon’s walking 
stick on the floor] My lord, he has left his walk- 
ing stick behind He will return for ıt Let 
us fly [He picks ıt up and puts tt on the desk) 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR Nonsense, Mercer. 
we have no aeroplane; and if we had we 
shouldnt know how to use ıt Hark! A visitor 
at the door [They both rush to 1 The handle 
ts turned] Tell him we have both gone out 

MERCER Useless, my lord he ıs a man of 
strong reasoning powers he would conclude, 
on hearmg our voices, that we were both 
within 

A WoMAN’s voice Is anybody there? Let 
me in [Ske rattles the door] 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR That 1s the voice of 
a young and probably beautiful woman 

MERCER It 1s, my lord 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR Then why the 
dickens dont you open the door mstead of 
stnking melodramatic attitudes? How dare 
you keep the lady waiting? I’m very much 
annoyed 

MERCER I’m sorry, my lord. [He opens the 
door] 

Anastasa Vulkamy enters 

anastasia [to Mercer] Is this the Lord 
Chancellor’s? 

MERCER Yes 

Anastasia Sir Cardonius Boshington’s? 

MERCER Yes, maam 

anastasia Are you the Lord Chancellor? 

MERCER No, maam Leastways, not yet 

anastasia What are you? 

MERCER I’m the Lord Chancellor’s— 

ANasTasiA Secretary? 

ercer Well, hardly that, maam If you 
ask me, I should say I was a sort of what you 
mught call a clerk-valet to his lordship 

ANASTASIA. Are you a gentleman? 

MERCER [staggered] Well, thats a poser, 
Mass, really I’m in a manner of speaking 


anastasia, In what manner of speaking 
are you a gentleman? 

MERCER. Well, Miss, I’m a gentleman to 
my tobacconist Every man ıs a gentleman 
to his tobaccomst. The parhamentary candi- 
date for Hornsey always addresses me as:a 
gentleman But then he amt particular 
leastways, not at election tumes. You see, 
Miss, there are three classes of gentry in 
this country 

ANASTASIA Only three? 

MERCER Only three, maam 

anastasia How do you tell one from the 
other? 

MERCER. You tell by the railway porters, 
Miss The real upper class gives them a 
shilhng, the upper middle class sixpence, 
and the lower middle, tuppence. I give tup- 
pence myself 

anastasia, And which particular class of 
gentleman 1s it, pray, that gives a lady a 
chair? 

MERCER Oh, I’m sure I beg your pardon, 
Miss [He places a chair for her] 

anastasia Thanks And now will you be 
good enough to tell Sir Cardomus Boshington 
that Miss Anastasia Vulhamy wishes to see 
him? 

MERCER [to the Lord Chancellor} Miss 
Anaesthesia Vulhamy, my lord, to see you. 

ANASTASLA [spreinging up] Do you mean to 
tell me that this old man 1n livery 1s the great 
Chancellor? 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR At yow service, 
Miss Vulhamy 

ANASTASIA [producing a newspaper] Quite 
impossible. I have here an article on Sir 
Cardomus, headed Our Great Chancellor, 
and the description does not correspond in 
the least [Reading] “No man of our time has 
succeeded in tempering the awe inspired by 
a commanding stature and majestic presence 
with a love and confidence which even the 
youngest and most timid ward of the Court 
feels at the sound of his kindly voice and the 
encouraging beam, twinkling with humor, 
of his tender grey eyes” Do you mean to 
tell me that thats you? 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR. It 1s not for me to 
say how far the description 1s an accurate or 
a happy one, madam, but I beheve I am the 
person intended by the wniter 

MERCER [producing another paper] Perhaps 
youd recogmze this better, Miss Sir Car- 
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domus and me 1s on opposite sides ın politics 

anastasia [taking the paper and reading at 
the place he indicates] “How much longer will 
the naton allow this despicable pantaloon 
to occupy the woolsack—” Whats the wool- 
sach? 

mercer What the Lord Chancellor sts on 
m the House of Lords, Mıss 

ANASTASIA [continuing her reading} “whose 
contents only too strongly resemble those 
of his own head” Thats a nasty one, you 
know isnt it? It means that your braims are 
woolly, doesnt 1t? 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR Its meammng 1s 
entirely beneath my notice I’m surprised, 
Mercer, to find you in possession of a scurnil- 
ous rag of this character We may differ in 
our opinions, but of any paper taken in by 
me were to speak of you in such unbecoming 
terms, I should never open it agai 

mercer Well, my lord, polities 1s politics, 
and after all, what 13 politics xf st isnt shewing 
up the other side? When I pay a penny for 
a paper Ive a right to get value for my money 
the same as any other man 

anastasia But I dont understand [To the 
Chancellor] Are you a despicable pantaloon? 
The other paper says your name will be 
cherished by the warm hearts of the Enghsh 
people when Eldon and Sir Thomas More are 
forgotten I thought that whatever ıs n the 
papers must be true How do you explain 
being a great Chancellor and a despicable 
pantaloon at the same time? 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR I take it that the 
excellent journal from which you first quoted 
has put all considerations of party aside, and 
simply endeavored to place before you a 
dispassionate estamate of such modest ser- 
vices as I have been able to render to my 
country. The other paper gives you nothing 
but the vituperative ravings of an ilhterate 
penny-a-liner blinded by party passion 

MERCER. You should never read more than 
one paper, Miss It unsettles the mund, let 
alone the waste of a penny 

anastasia Well, xt’s a great relief to me to 
hear that the Great Chancellor paper 13 the 
night one [To the Lord Chancellor} You think 
I may believe everything it says? 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR. I trust I shall not 
cisappomt any favorable opimon you may 
have founded on it 

anastasia It says here that though you 
are stern with the worthless and merciless 
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to the impostor, yet your mature wisdom 
and unparalleled legal knowledge are freely 
at the service of all deserving persons, and 
that no distressed suitor has ever been turned 
empty away from your door 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR That refers to my 
private house, madam. J dont keep food here. 

MERCER I have a sandwich for my lunch, 
Miss Sooner than send you empty away, I 
would give 1t to you, Miss, most joyfully 

anastasia I ask, not charity, but justice 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR Madam I must 
request you to speak like a lady and not like 
a procession of the unemployed The House 
of Lords always gives charity and never gives 
Justice 

mercer The House of Lords will find itself 
unemployed one of these days, if you ask me 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR, Silence, Mercer 
Have the goodness to keep your Radicalism 
to yourself in the presence of ths lady 

anastasia Why do you allow your clerk 
to be a Radical? 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR Well, madam, to 
make hım a Conservative and an Imperialist 
I should have to ratse hus salary very con- 
siderably, and I prefer to save money and 
put up with a Radical 

Anastasia Youll excuse me asking you all 
these questions, but as Ive decided, after 
what the paper says, that you are the man 
to advise me and be a father to me, it’s very 
unportant that you should be quite all right, 
isnt it? 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR But it’s not my 
business to be a father to every young lady 
who walks into my office 

anastasis Not your business! Why, Whit- 
aker’s Almanack says you get £10,000 ayear 
You dont get that for nothing, I suppose [To 
Mercer] By the way, Whitaker doesnt say 
how much you get 

MERCER I get one-fifty 

ANASTASIA One-fifty into £5000 goes about 
$3 times Why does he get 33 times as much 
as you? Is he thirty-three times as good? 

meRcER He thinks so 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR I set up no such 
ridiculous pretension, Mercer 

anastasia [to the Lord Chancellor] Perhaps 
youre 33 times as sober How much do you 
dnnk every day? 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR I am almost a 
teetotaller A single bottle of burgundy 1s 
quite suffiment for me 
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anastasia [fo Mercer] Then I suppose you 
drink 33 bottles of burgundy a day. 

MERCER 383 bottles of burgundy a day on 
one-fifty a year! Not me. It hardly runs to 
beer on Sundays 

anastasia, Well, there must be something 
awfully wrong about you, you know, if you 
get only the thirty-third of what he gets. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR No, madam. Mercer 
- is an excellent man in his proper place 

ANASTASIA. Then there must be something 
awfully nght about you 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR I hope so. 

ANASTASIA, I dont see the difference myself 

meRceR He’s better fed. 

anastasia Is he? I should have thought 
he was too red about the nose to be quite 
healthy It’s the burgundy, I expect. How- 
ever, I didnt come here to talk about you 
two. Call it selfish 1f you will; but I came to 
talk about myself. The fact is, I’m an orphan 
At least, I think I am. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR. Dont you know? 

anastasia. No. I was brought up in what 
you might politely call a sort of publi insti- 
tution, They found me on the doorstep, you 
know. Might have happened to anybody, 
mightnt 1? 

MERCER [scandalized] And you have the 
audacity to come here and talk up to us as 
if you was a lady. Be off with you; and be 
ashamed of yourself, you hussy. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR Gently, Mercer, 
gently. It is not the poor girl’s fault 

MERCER. Not her fault! Why, she aint any- 
body’s daughter she’s only an offspring 
' AnasTas1a Perhaps I’m his daughter, my 

ord 

MERCER. Oh, you wicked gml! Oh, you 
naughty story, you! Oh, that I should have 
hved to have this accusation brought against 
me. mel a respectable man! 

anastasia I had a feeling the moment 1 
saw you 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR. The voice of Nature! 
Oh, Mercer, Mercer! 

MERCER. TIl have the law of you for this, I 
will. Oh, say you dont behkeve her, my lord 
Dont drive me mad Say youdontbeheveher 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR I cant disregard the 
voice of Nature, Mercer. The evidence 
against you 1s very black 

MERCER Me the father of a common girl 
found on a workhouse doorstep! 

ANASTASIA [rising most indignantly] How 
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dare you presume to say such a thing? A 
workhouse doorstep indeed! I was found on 
the doorstep of one of the very best houses 
in Park Lane. ` 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR [overwhelmed] My 
dear young lady, how can I apologize— 

MERCER [crushed] I’m sure I beg your par- 
don most humbly, Miss. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR. Forget the rudeness 
of my clerk: he knows no better Resume 
your seat, I beg. 

mercer. If I had only known, Miss! Park 
Lane! I could bite my tongue out for my 
bad manners, I do assure you 

anasTasli Say no more Of course you 
could not know my social position 

MERCER. Dont say that, Miss You have 
Park Lane im every feature 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR [effusively] In your 
manners. 

MERCER. In your accent. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR In your tone— 

MERCER. Address— 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR. A je ne sais quoi— 

MERCER A tout ensemble— 

ANASTASIA You speak French? 

MERCER Not a word, Miss, but at the sight 
of that hat of yours the French fairly burst 
out of me. 

ANASTASIA You are very good— 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR | Oh, not at all 

MERCER. Dont mention ıt. 

anastasia Dont begin again I forgive you 
both Now, attention! I’m a good-hearted 
but somewhat fhghty girl; and I require 
some serious interest in hfe to steady me. 
As I had an ungovernable appetite, and was | 
naturally rather clined to be stout, I tred 
pohtics For you, 2 man, politics meant the 
House of Lords. For me, a woman, politics 
meant Holloway Gaol and the hunger strike. 
I refused to take food until I was so fright- 
fully hungry that when the Governor—who 
was a plump, chubby, tempting sort of man, 
you know—came into my cell and remon- 
strated with me, I attempted to devour him. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR Pardonme I thought 
you Suffragist lambs prided yourselves on 
acting always on prmeiple On what prn- 
ciple, may I ask, do you justify an attempt to 
devour an estimable publi official? 

anastasia On the Cat and Mouse principle, 
my lord That1s a part of the law of England 

MERCER Never Not when the woman 1s 
the cat 3 
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THE LORD CHANCELLOR May I ask, madam, 
what the unfortunate mouse did on this 
occasion? 

anastasia He got quite angry, and said 
he wouldnt have me in his prison another 
mimute—not if I went down on my knees 
and begged hm to let me stay Of course I 
refused to go, but I had to let the poor man 
have Ins way at last, though ıt took ten 
wardresses to persuade me to do it I left 
them simply m mbbons, poor things Prison 
made a great change in me Before I went in 
I felt a great want of something to love, but 
when I came out I felt nothing but a great 
want of something to eat There were two 
pubhe houses near the pmson One had a 
placard up “Sausage and Mashed," the other 
“Sandwich and Small Lloyd George” I 
visited both in succession, and had two goes 
of each deheacy I then drove to the Holborn 
Restaurant and had a five shilling lunch, 
stopping at three Pearce and Plentys on the 
way to sustain exhausted nature At the 
Holborn they refused to serve me with a 
second lunch, so I went on to the Carlton 
Of my subsequent experiences at the Savoy, 
Pagani’s, Frascat's, Gatti's, five baked 
potato men, and a coffee stall, I shall say 
nothing Suffice 1t that when at last the cray- 
ing for food was stilled, the craving for love 
returned in all its original force I felt I must 
have something to cherish, to sacrifice my- 
self for You no doubt hold that self-sacnfice 
18 &@ woman’s chef amusement 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR Certainly I do 

ANASTASIA Any man would Well, what 
was I to love? My frends recommended 
marriage aman, in fact But I hesitated to 
rush at once to so expensive and trouble- 
some an extreme I tried a pet dog, but when 
it had been stolen for the sixth time by the 
man I bought it from, I refused to pay any 
more rewards, and we were parted for ever 
T tned a cat; but its conduct was so disre- 
putable that I really could not hve in the 
same house with it I adopted the orphan 
cluld of a crossing sweeper who was run over, 
but when its aunt learnt that [hadno parents 
she would not permit it to stay Glad as I 
must confess I was to get nd of the little 
beast, my starved heart still ached, my 
empty arms still longed to gather some 
beloved object to my breast 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR If I can be of any 
service to you, madam— 
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ANASTASIA You? You are married, are you 
not? 
THE LORD CHANCELLOR Well, er, yes, I er— 
am marnied 
MERCER [catching her eye} I’m sorry, Miss, 
but so am I Stili, a divorce would be a matter 
of only eighty pound or so if we made it a 
fairly straight case 
Anastasia Never shall ıt be smd that 
Anastasia Vulhamy built her happiness on 
the ruin of another woman's home There 
are younger and handsomer men than you, 
my lord there are more genteel characters 
than Mercer Neither of you, 1f I may be 
allowed the expression, 1s precisely what I 
should call a peach And I want—oh,I want 
a peach He must be a young peach Not 
that I am to be seduced by the fleeting 
charms of a smooth cheek and a shm figure 
But it’s a necessity of my positon as a woman 
that I should marry someone whom I can 
bully, because if a woman cant bully her 
husband, her husband generally bulhes her 
You, my lord, you will, you can, 
Find me a young and foolish man 
Into my arms‘ under my thumb 
Let him come, let him come 
I fear I am almost dropping into poetry, but 
the tumult of my emotions carnes me away 
Ismplore you not to keep me waiting My 
soul, my soul 1s thnlling as it never thrilled 
before My arms, my arms are longing as 
they never longed before My heart, my 
heart 1s beating as it never bet before Every 
nerve in my body, every fibre in my heart— 
Brabazon enters 
BRABAZON Excuse me I left my stick, I 
think— 
anastasia [throwing herself into his arms} 
He has come he has come. the very thing 
I want 
BRABAZON Quite out of the question, my 
dear lady Sir Cardomus will tell you that 
you are too young, too irresponsible, too 
impulsive to be anything more to me than 
an extremely agreeable object of contempla- 
tion, and a charming hostess With that 
object may I venture to propose a marriage 
to your 
anastasia Silly! that is exactly what J am 
proposing to you 
BRaBAZON Not marriage to the same per- 
son, [think You, as I understand it, propase 
tomarry me I propose that youshould marry 
one of my fmends You can then invite me 
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to your house, and put on your best company 
manners for my benefit. He will have the 
privilege of paymg for your hats, and enjoy- 
ing your no-company manners 

MERCER My lord. this man has a giant 
intellect. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR It’ will avail him as 
httle as if he were the biggest foolin creation 
Young man you are lost I argued as you do 
I tred to get out of ıt 

MERCER I moved all the way from Gospel 
Oak to Islington to escape, but 1t was no use 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR Beware how you 
_anger her by shewing any reluctance Re- 
member. “Hell hath no fury hke a woman 
scorned.” 

MERCER Whats the good of that nowadays? 
When that was written a woman would take 
no for an answer She wont now 

ANasTasIA, You will begin walking out 
with me at once You are only on approval, 
of course, but 1f you swt, you may consider 
next Friday three weeks named as the day. 

BRABAZON. But where does the merit come 
m for me? Where is the moral discipline? 
Where 1s the self-sacrifice? You are an agree- 
able person to marry you would be an act 
of pure selfishness 

anastasia So you thmk now, dearest 
You wont think that a year hence I'll take 
care of that for my own boy 

BRABAZON Yes, but look here, you know. 


Have you any money? 

ANASTASIA. Not a rap. 

BRABAZON. And you expect to get a slave 
for nothmg. What cheek! 

anastasia, I’m richer than you think, 
darhng. It’s true that I’m a poor penniless 
orphan Doesnt that touch you? 

BRABAZON Not in the least. 

anastasia Thoughtless boy Have you 
forgotten that the women who have money 
always belong to some famuly or other? 

BRABAZON Well? 

anastasia Well, a family means relations 
You cant call your house your own The 
brothers borrow money The sisters come and 
stay for months The mother quarrels with 
your mother 

MERCER, Gospel truth, every word of 1t 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR Undemable [He 
sighs deeply] 

anastasia I, my love, am not perfect I 
am a weak woman: I have nothing to chng 
to but your love, nor any place to rest except 
your very becoming fancy waistcoat But at 
least I’m a foundling 

BRABAZON [excited and hopeful] A foundhng? 

anastasia I havnt a relation in the world 

BRABAZON [elasping her) Moine! mine! 
Mine!!! 

AyoT ST LAWRENCE, 

10tk August 1909 
THE END 


i XXXIX 
THE MUSIC-CURE 
A PIECE OF UTTER NONSENSE 


Lord Reginald Fitzambey, a fashionably 
dressed, rather pretty young man of 22, ts pros- 
trate on a sofa tn a large hotel drawing room, 
crying convulswely His doctor ıs trying to 
soothe lam. The doctor ıs about a dozen years 
Aus senior, and lus ways are the ways of a still 
youthful man who considers himself in smart 
society as well as professionally attendant on xt 

The drawing room has tall central doors, at 
present locked If anyone could enter under these 
circumstances, he nould find on his left a grand 
piano mith the keyboard end towards kim, and a 
smaller door beyond the prano On his right 
would be the window, and, further on, the sofa 


on which the unhappy youth ts wallomng, with, 
close by ıt, the doctor's char and a httle table 
accommodating the doctor’s hat, a plate, a 
medicine bottle, a half emptied glass, and a bell 
call - 

THE DOCTOR Come come! be a man Now 
really this 1s sly “You mustnt give way hke 
this I tell you nothing’s happened to you 
Hang 1t all! it’s not the end of the world if 
you did buy a few shaies— 

REGINALD [interrupting him frantcally] I 
never meant any harm in buying those shares, 
I am ready to give them up Oh, I never 
meant any harm in buymg those shares. 
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I never meant any harm im buying those 
shares [Clutching the doctor tmplorengly| Wont 
you beheve me, Doctor? I never meant any 
harm an buying those shares I never— 

THE Doctor [extricating himself and repla- 
cing Reginald on the couch, not very gently) Of 
course you didnt I know you didnt 

REGINALD I never— 

THE DOCTOR [desperate] Dont go on saying 
that over and over again or you will drive us 
all as distracted as you are yourself This 1s 
nothing but nerves Remember that youre 
ma hotel Theyll put you out 1f you make a 
row 

REGINALD [tearfully] But you dont under- 
stand Oh, why wont anybody ynderstand? 
I never— 

THE DOCTOR [shouting him down] You never 
meant any harm in buying those shares 
‘This 1s the four hundredth time youve said it 

REGINALD [sldly] Then why do you keep 
asking me the same questions over and 
over again? It’s not far Ive told you I 
never meant any harm in— 

THE DOCTOR Yes, yes, yes I know, I know 
You thınk you made a fool of yourself before 
that committee Well, you didnt You stood 
up to it for six days with the coolness of an 
iceberg and the cheerfulness of an idiot 
Every member of 1t had a go at you, and 
everyone of them, including some of the 
cleverest cross-examiners in London, fell 
back baffled before your fatuous self-satis- 
faction, your impenetrable mabihty to see 
any reason why you shouldnt have bought 
those shares 

REGINALD But why shouldnt I have bought 
them? I made no secret of ıt When the 
Prime Minister ragged me about 1t I offered 
to sell him the shares for what I gave for 
them 

THE Doctor Yes, after they had fallen six 
points But never mind that The pont for 
you 1s that you are an under-secretary in 
the War Office You knew that the army was 
going to be put on vegetarian diet, and that 
the British Maccaroni Trust shares would go 
up with a rush when this became public 
And what did you do? 

REGINALD I did what any fellow would 
have done I bought all the shares I could 
afford 

THE DOCTOR You bought a great many 
more than you could afford 

REGINALD But why shouldnt I? Esplam it 
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tome I’m anwuous tolcarn I meant no harm 

I see no harm Why am I to be badgered 
because the beastly Opposition papers and all 
the Opposition rotters on that committee try 
to make party capital out of 1t by saying that 
it was disgraceful? It wasnt disgraceful 1t 
was simple commonsense I’mnotafinancier, 
but you cant persuade me that if you happen 
to know that certain shares are going to rise 
you shouldnt buy them It would be flying 
in the face of Providence not to And they 
wouldnt see that They pretended not to see 
it They worried me, and kept asking me the 
same thing over and over again, and wrote 
blackguardly articles about me— 

THE Doctor And you got the better of 
them all because you couldnt see their point 
of view But what beats me 1s why you broke 
down afterwards 

REGINALD Everyone was against me I 
thought the committee a pack of fools, and 
I as good as told them so But everyone took 
their part The governor said I had disgraced 
the family name My brothers said I ought 
to resign from my clubs My mother sad 
that all her hopes of marrying me to a rich 
woman were shattered And I'd done no- 
thng absolutely nothing to what other 
chaps are doing every day 

THE pocrTor Well, the long and short of 1t 
1s that officials mustnt gamble 

REGINALD But I wasnt gambling I knew 
It isnt gambling 1f you know that the shares 
will go up It’s a cert 

THE Doctor Well, all I can tell you is that 
if you werent a son of the Duke of Dunmow, 
youd have to resign, and— 

REGINALD [breaking down] Oh, stop talking 
to me about ıt Let me alone I cant bear it. 
I never meant any harm in buying those 
shares I never meant any harm— 

THE pocror Sh-sh-sh-sh-sh! There I 
shouldnt have started the subject again 
Take some of this valerian [he puts the glass 
to Reginald's ips} Thats nght Now youre 
better 

REGINALD [exhausted but calm] Why does 
valerian soothe me when it excites cats? 
Theres a question to reflect on! You know, 
they ought to have made me a philosopher 

THE Doctor Philosophers are born, not 
made 

REGINALD Fine old chestnut, that Every 
body’s born, not made 

THE Doctor Youre getting almost clever 
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I dont hke it. youre not yourself today I 
wish I could take your mind off your troubles 
Suppose you try a little music 

REGINALD I cant play. My fingers wont 
obey me. And I cant stand the sound of the 
piano I sounded a note this morning, and 
it made me scream 


THE Docror. But why not get somebody to 


play to you? 

REGINALD. Whom could I get, even if I 
could bear it? You cant play. 

THE Doctor Well: I’m not the only person 
in the world. 

REGINALD. If you bring anyone else mm here, 
IT shall go mad I'll throw myself out of the 
window. I cant bear the idea of music I dread 
it, hate st, loathe 1. 

THE Doctor. Thats very serious, you know 

REGINALD, Why 1s 1t serious? 

THE pocror Well, what would become of 
you without your turn for music? You have 
absolutely no capacity m any other direction 

REGINALD I'm in Parliament And I’m an 
under-secretary. 

THE DOCTOR. Thats because your father is 
a Duke If you were in a Republic you 
wouldnt be trusted to clean boots, unless 
your father was a millionaire No, Reginald- 
the day you give up vampimg accompani~ 
ments and playing the latest ragtimes by 
ear, youre a lost man socially. 

REGINALD [deprecating| Oh, I say! 

THE DOCTOR [rising] However, perhaps :t’s 
too soon for you to try the music-cure yet 
It was your mother’s idea; but I'll call and 
tell her to wait a day o1 two I think she 
meant to send somebody to play I must be 
off now. Look m again later Meanwhile, 
sleep as much as you can Or you might read 
a httle 

REGINALD What can I read? 

THE Doctor Try the Strand Magazine. 

REGINALD. But it’sso fmghtfully mtellectual 
It would overtax my brain 

THE Doctor. Oh, well, I suppose 1t would 
Well, sleep. Perhaps I’d better give you 
something to send you off [he produces a 
medicine case] 

REGINALD Whats this? Veronal? 

THE Docror. Dont be alarmed Only the 
old-fashioned remedy: opium Take ths 
[Reginald takes a pill]: that will do the inck, 
I expect If you find after half an hour that 
it has only excited you, take another. I'll 
leave one for you [ke puts one on the plate, and 
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pockets his medicine case] 

REGINALD Better leave me alot I hike pills 

tHE Docror Thank you I’m not treating 
you with a view to a coroner’s inquest. You 
know, dont you, that opium is a poison? 

REGINALD Yes, opum But not pulls 

THE pocror Well, Heaven forbid that I, 
a doctor, should shake anybody’s faith m 
pills. But I shant leave you enough to koll 
you [He puts on his hat} 

REGINALD Youll tell them, wont you, not 
to let anyone in Really and truly I shall 
thow myself out of the window if any 
stranger comes in I should go out of my 
mnd. 

THE DOCTOR None of us have very far to 
go to do that, my young frend Ta ta, for 
the moment [he makes for the central doors] 

REGINALD, You cant go out that way. I 
made my mother lock ıt and take away the 
key. I felt sure theyd let somebody m that 
way if she didnt Youll have to go the way 
you came. 

THE DOCTOR [returning] Right Now let me 
see you settle down before I go. I want you 
to be asleep before I leave the room 

Reginald settles himself to sleep naith his face 
to the back of the sofa The doctor goes softly to 
the side door and goes out 

REGINALD [sting up mildly and staring 
affrightedly atthe prano|Doctor! Doctor! Help!!! 

THE DOCTOR [returning hastily} What 1s 1t? 

REGINALD [after another doubtful look at the 
piano] Nothing [He composes himself to sleep 
again} 

THE DOCTOR Nothing! There must have 
been something or you wouldnt have yelled 
hke that [Pulling Reginald over so as to see his 
face] Here! what was it? 

REGINALD. Well, 1t’s gone 

THE Docror Whats gone? 

REGINALD The crocodile 

THE pocror The crocodile! 

REGINALD. Yes It laughed at me, and was 
going to play the piano with its tail 

THE DOCTOR. Opium in small doses doesnt 
agree with you, my young friend [Taking 
the spare pill from the plate] I shall have to 
give you a second pill 

REGINALD But suppose two crocodiles 
come! 

tHE Doctor They wont If anything comes 
it will be something pretty this time. Thats 
how opium acts Anyhow, youll be fast asleep 
in ten minutes Here Take it 
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REGINALD [after taking the pill] It was awfully 
silly of me But you know I really saw the 
thing 

THE Docror You neednt trouble about 
what you see with your eyes shut [He turns 
to the door) 

REGINALD Would you mind looking under 
the sofa to make sure the crocodile isnt there? 

THE pocror Why not look yourself? that 
would be more convincing 

REGINALD I darent 

TRE pocrorn You duffer! [He looks] All 
serene No crocodile Now go bye bye [He 
goes out] 

Reginald again composes himself to sleep 
Somebody unlocks the central doors A lovely lady 
enters with a bouquet m her hand She looks 
about her, takes a letter from wherever she 
carries letters, and starts on a voyage of dts- 
covery round the room, checking her observations 
by the contents of the letter The prano seems 
specially satisfactory she nods as she sees it 
Reginald seems also to be quite expected She 
does not speak to him When she ts quite satisfied 
that she 18 in the nghi room, she goes to the piano 
and tantalizes the expectant audience for about 
two minutes by putting down her flawers on the 
candle-stend, taking off her gloves and puting 
them with the flowers, taking of half a dosen 
diamond rings in the same way, sitting down to 
the keyboard and finding uf too near to the pano, 
then too far, then too high, then too low in short, 
exhausting all the tricks of the professional 
pianist before she at last strikes the keys and 
preludes brilkanily At the sound, Reginald, 
with a scream, rolls from the sofa and writhes 
on the carpet in horrible contortions She stops 
playing, amased 

neama Oh! Oh! Oh! The crocodiles! 
Stop! Ow! Oh! [He looks at the pano and sees 
the lady) Oh I say! 

THE LADY What on earth do you mean 
by making that noise when I'm playmg? 
Have you no sense? Have you no manners? 

REGINALD [sitting on the floor] I’m awfully 
sorry 

THE LADY Sorry! Why did you do 1t? 

REGINALD I thought you were a crocodile 

THE Lapy What a silly thing to say! Do I 
look hhe a crocodile? 

REGINALD No 

THE LADY Do T play lke a crocodile! 

REGINALD [cautiously rising and approaching 
her| Well, you know, 1t’s so hard to hnow how 
z crocodile would play 
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THE LADY Stuff! [She resumes her playing) 

REGINALD Please! {He stops her by shutting 
the keyboard hd) Who lct you in? 

THE LADY [rising threatemngly] What ıs that 
to you, pray? 

REGINALD [retreating umedly] It’s my room, 
you know 

THE LaDy It’s nothing of the sort It’s the 
Duchess of Dunmow’s room I know it’s the 
nght one, because she gave me the hey; and 
it was the nght key 

REGINALD But what did she do that for? 
Who are you, if you dont mind my asking? 

THE LADY I do mind your asking It’s no 
business of yours However, youd better 
know to whom you are speaking I am Strega 
Thundndge [Ske pronounces ut Strayga] 

neainaLD What! The female Paderewski! 

strecA Pardon me I beheve Mr Pader- 
ewsk1 has been called the male Thundndge, 
but no gentleman would dream of repeating 
such offensive vulgarities Will you be good 
enough to return to your sofa, and hold your 
tongue, or else leave the room 

REGINALD But, you know, I am all 

sTREQA Then go to bed, and send for a 
doctor (She sits down again to the keyboard] 

REGINALD [ falling on hts knees] You mustnt 
play You really mustnt I cant stand it I 
shall smply not be myself sf you start playing 

STREGA [ra:sing the id] Then IJ shall start 
at once 

REGINALD [runmng to her on Jus Knees and 
snatching at her hands| No, you shant [She 
rises indignantly He holds on to her hands, but 
exclams ecstatically| Oh, I say, what lovely 
hands youve got! 

STREGA The ideal [She hurls him to the 
carpet] 

REGINALD [on the floor staring at her] You 
are strong 

streca My strength has been developed 
by playing left hand octave passages—hke 
this [She begins playing Liszt's transcription of 
Schubert's Erl Kénig} 

REGINALD [puts Ais fingers sm his ears, but 
continues to stare at her) 

BTREGA [stopping] I really cannot play if 
you heep your ears stopped It 1s an msult 
Leave the room 

REGINALD But I tell you it’s my room,- 

BTREGA [rising] Leave the room, or I will 
mng your bell and have you put out [She goes 
to the little table, and porises her fingers over the 
bell call} 
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REGINALD [rushing to her] No no: somebody 
will come 2f yourmg, and I shall go distracted 
if a stranger comes in. [JV¥ith a touch of her 
left hand she sends hım reeling. He appeals to 
her plaintwely) Dont you see that I am i? 

STREGA I see that you are mentally af- 
ficted -But that doesnt matter to me The 
Duchess of Dunmow has engaged me to 
come to this room and play for two hours. 
I never break an engagement, especially a 
two hundred and fifty gmnea one [She turns 
towards the piano) 7 

REGINALD But didnt she tell you anything 
about me? 

sTREGA [turning bach to kim} She said there 
would be a foolish young man in the room, 
but that I was not to mind him. She assured 
me you were not dangerous except to your- 
self [Collarung him and holding him bent back- 
wards over the piano} But I will have no 
nonsense about not listemng. All the world 
hstens when J play Listen, or go. 

REGINALD [helpless] But I shall have to sit 
on the stars I darent go into any of the 
rooms I should meet people there 

sTREGA You will meet plenty of people on 
the stairs, young man They are sithng six 
on each stair, not counting those who are 
sitting astride the bamsters on the chance 
of hearmg me play. 

REGINALD How dreadful! [ Tearfully] Youve 
no night to bully me hke this. I’m all- I cant 
bear it Pll throw myself out of the window 

STREGA [releasıng him] Do What an adver- 
tasement! It will be really kind of you [Ske 
goes back to the keyboard and sits down to play} 

REGINALD [crossing to the mındow) Youll be 
sorry you were so unfeelng when you see 
my mangled body [He opens the window, looks 
out, shuts tt hastily, and retreats nith a scream] 
Theres a crowd I darent 

STREGA | pleased} Waiting to hear me play 
[she preludes softly] 

REGINALD [ravished] Oh! I can stand that, 
you know. 

STREGA {troneally, still preluding| Thank 
you. 

REGINALD The fact 1s, I_can play a bit 
myself 

sTREGA [sill preluding}] An amateur, I 
presume. 

REGINALD I have often been told I could 
make a hving at it if I tred But of course 
1t wouldnt do for a man in my position to 

lower himself by becoming a professional. 
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srreaa [abruptly ceasing io play| Tactful, 
that, I dont think! And what do you play, 
may J ask? 

REGINALD Oh, all the very best music 

sTREGA For instance? 

REGINALD I wish you belonged to me 

STREGA [rising outraged] You young black- 
guard! How dare you? 

REGINALD You dont understand: it’s the 
name of a tune Let me play ıt for you. [He 
sus down at the keyboard] I dont think you 
believe I can play 

STREGA Pardon me I have heard a horse 
play the harmonium at a music hall. I can 
beheve anything. 

REGINALD Aha’ [He plays] Do you lke 
that? 

sTREGA. What 1s 1t? Is it mtended for 
music? 

REGINALD. Oh, you beautiful doll 

STREGA Take that (she knocks hem spraniing 
over ihe keyboard}! Beautful doll indeed! 

REGINALD. Oh, I say! Look here: thats the 
name of the tune too You seem quite 
Ignorant of the best musie Dont you know 
Rum Tum Tiddle, and Alexander’s Rag Time 
Band, and Take me back to the Garden of 
Love, and Everybody likes our Mary. 

STREGA. Young man. I have never even 
heard of these abommations I am now gong 
to educate you musically. I am gomg to play 
Chopin, and Brahms, and Bach, and Schu- 
mann, and— 

REGINALD [horrified] You dont mean classical 
music? 

STREGA I do [he bolts through the central . 
doors} 

STREGA [disgusted] Pig! [She sits down at the 
pano agan}. 

REGINALD [rushing back tnto the room} I for- 
got the people on the stairs: crowds of them. 
Oh, what shall I do! Oh dont, Dont, Dorr 
play classical music to me. Say you wont 
Please. 

STREGA [looks at him entgmatically and saftly 
plays a Liebesheder Walts]!! 

REGINALD Oh, I say. thats rather pretty 

STREGA. Like 1t? 

REGINALD Awfully. Oh, I say, you know: I 
really do wish you belonged to me [Strega 
suddenly plays a volent Chopin study He goes 
into convulsions}. Oh! Stop! Mercy! Help! Oh 
please, please! 

STREGA [pausing mth her hands raised over 
the keyboard, ready to pounce on the chords} Will 
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you ever say that agam? 

neaivaLp Never I beg your pardon 

STREGA [satrsfied] Hm! [She drops her hands 
in ker lap] 

REGINALD [sping his brow] Oh, that was 
fearfully classical 

strega You want your back stiffened a 
httle, my young fmend. Besides, I really 
cannot earn two hundred and fifty guimeas 
by playing soothing syrup to you Now 
prepare for the worst. I’m going to make a 
man of you 

REGINALD How? 

srrRega With Chopm’s Polonaise in A Flat. 
Now Imagme yourself gomg into battle 
[He runs away as before] Goose! 

REGINALD [returning as before] The crowd 1s 
worse than ever Have you no pity? 

streca. Come here Dont imagine yourself 
going mto battle Imagme that you have 
just been in a battle, and that you have 
saved your country by deeds of splendid 
bravery, and that you are gomg to dance 
with beautiful women who are proud of you 
Can you magme that? 

REGINALD Rathe-e-e-errr Thats how I 
always do imagine myself 

strecA Right Now hsten [She plays the 

Jirst section of the Polonaise Reginald funches 
at first, but gradually braces himself, stiffens, 
struts, throws up hss head and slaps his chest] 
Thats better What a hero! (After a difficult 
passage| Takes a bit of doing, that, dearest 
child. [Coming to the chords which announce the 
middle seckon) Now for xt. 

REGINALD [unable to contain hsmself] Oh, this 
is too glorious I must have a tum or I shall 
forget myself 

strega Can you play this? Nothing but 
this [She plays the octave passage in the bass] 

REGINALD Just nddle tiddle, mddle tddle, 
nddle tiddle, nddle tiddle? Nothing but that? 

staraa Very softly at first Like the tick- 
ing of a watch Then louder and louder, as 
you feel my soul swelling 

REGINALD I understand. Just give me 
those chords again to buck me up to 1t [She 
plays the chords agam He plays the octave 
passages, and they play the middle section as a 
duet. At the repeat he cries} Aga! again! 

streaa It’s meant to be played again Now 

They repeat ıt At the end of the sechon she 
pushes him off the bench on to the floor, and goes 
on mith the Polonaise alone 

REGINALD Wonderful woman I have a 
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confession to make, a confidence to impart. 
Your playing draws ıt from me Listen, 
Strega [she plays a horrible discord] I mean 
Miss Thundndge 

streaa Thats better, but I prefer Wonder- 
ful Woman 

REGINALD You are a wonderful woman, 
you know Adored one—would you mind my 
taking a httle valerian? I'm so exerted [he 
takes some] A—a—ah! Now I feel that I can 
speak Listentome,goddess I am not happy 
I hate my present eustence I loathe parla- 
ment. I am not fit for public affars I am 
condemned to live at home with five coarse 
and brutal sisters who care for nothing but 
Alpine chmbing, and looping the loop on 
aeroplanes, and going on deputations, and 
fighting the polce Do you know what they 
call me? 

STREGA [playing softly] What do they call 
you, dear? 

REGINALD They call me a Chnger Well, I 
confess ıt, I am a Clinger I am not fit to be 
thrown unprotected upon the world I want 
to be shielded. I want a strong arm to lean 
on, a dauntless heart to be gathered to and 
cherished, a breadwinner on whose income 
I can hve without the sordid horrors of 
having to make money for myself I am a 
poor little thing, I know, Strega, but I could 
make a home for you I have great taste in 
carpets and pictures I can cook hke any- 
thog I can play quite mcely after dinner 
Though you mightnt think it, I can be quite 
stern and strongminded with servants IJ get 
on splendidly with children they never talk 
over my head as grown-up people do I have 
a real gemus for home hfe And I shouldnt 
at all mind being tyranmized over a httle nm 
fact, I hke ıt It saves me the trouble of hav- 
ing to think what to do Oh, Strega, dont 
you want a dear httle domesticated husband 
who would have no concern but to please 
you, no thought outade our home, who 
would be unspotted and unsoiled by the rude 
cold world, who would never meddle in 
pohtics or annoy you by interfering with your 
profession? Is there any hope for me? 

STREGA [coming away from the pano) M 
chid I am a hard, strong, epee ad 
muscular women. How can you, with your 
delicate soft nature, see anything to love in 
me? I should hurt you, shock you, perhaps— 
yes let me confess 1t—~I have a violent tem- 
per, and might even, ina transport of rage, 
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beat you 

REGINALD. Oh do, do. Dont laugh at this 
ndiculous confession; but ever since I was 
a child I have had only one secret longing, 
and that was to be mercilessly beaten by a 
splendid, strong, beautiful woman 

STREGA [solemnly] Regmald—I thnk your 
mother spoke of you as Reginald— 

REGINALD Rejjy. 

streca I too have a confession to make. 
I too need some music to speak through. Will 
you be so good? 

REGINALD Angel [He rushes to the piano and 
plays sympathetically whilst she speaks}. 

STREGA I, too, have had my dream. It has 
consoled me through the weary hours when 
I prachsed scales for exght hours a day. It 
has pursued me through the applause of 
admuring thousands in Europe and America 
It ıs a dream of a tmd httle heart fluttermg 
against mine, of a gentle voice to welcome 
me home, of a silky moustache to kiss my 
weary fingers when I return from a Titanic 
struggle with Tchaikovsky’s Concerto n G 
mayor, of somebody utterly dependent on me, 
utterly devoted to me, utterly my own, hvmg 
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only to be cherished and worshipped by me 

REGINALD But you would be angry some- 
times’ terrible, splendid, ruthless, violent 
You would throw down the thmg you loved 
and trample on it as 1t clung to your feet 

sTREGA. Yes—oh, why do you force me to 
confess 1t?—I should beat it to a jelly, and 
then cast myself in transports of remorse 
on its quivermg frame and smother 1t with 
passionate kisses. 

REGINALD [éransported] Let it be me, let it 
be me 

strEGA, You dare face this terrble destiny? 

REGINALD I embrace ıt. I adore you I am 
wholly yours Oh, let me ching, chng, chng 

STREGA [embracing him fiercely) Nothing 
shall tear you from my arms now. 

REGINALD Nothing I am provided for. Oh 
how happy this will make my mother! 

sTREGA. Sweet name the day. 

He plays a wedding march. She plays the bass. 


Avot Sr Lawrence, 
Qist January 1914, 


THE END 
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TOO TRUE TO BE GOOD 
A POLITICAL EXTRAVAGANZA 


ACT I 

Night. One of the best bedrooms in one of the 
best suburban villas in one of the richest cities in 
England, A young lady mth an unhealthy com- 
plexion ts asleep in the bed A small table at the 
head of the bed, conventent to her right hand, and 
crowded mih a medicine bottle, a measuring 
glass, a pill box, a clntcal thermometer tn a glass 
of water, a half read book with the place marked 
by a handkerchief, a powder puff and hand- 
murror, and an eleciric bell handle on a flex, shews 
that the bed ts a sick bed and the young lady an 
invalid 

The furniture mcludes avery handsome dress- 
wg table nth silver-bached ha:rbrushes and toulet 
articles, a dainty pincushion, a stand of rings, a 
Jewel box of black steel mith the ld open and a 
rope of pearls heaped carelessly half in and half 
out, a Louis Quinze writing table and chair mith 
inkstand, blotier, and cabinet of stationery, a 
magmficent wardrobe, @ luxurious couch, and a 


tall screen of Chinese workmanship which, Lhe 
the expensive carpet and everything else in the 
room, proclaims that the owner has money enough 
to buy the best things at the best shops tn the best 
purchaseable taste 

The bed ts nearly in the middle of the room, so 
that the patient's nurses can pass freely between 
the wall and the head of tt If we contemplate the 
room from the foot of the bed, mith the patient's 
toes pointing strarght at us, we have the door 
(carefully sandbagged lest a draught of fresh 
ar should creep underneath) level mth us in the 
righthand wall, the couch agaist the same wall 
Sarther away, the window (every ray of moon- 
light excluded by closed curtains and a dark 
green spring blind) ın the middle of the left wall 
with the wardrobe on its right and the writing 
table on sts left, the screen at night angles to the 
wardrobe, and the dressing table agaist the wall 
Sacing us half way between the bed and the couch. 

Besides the chasr at the writing table there is an 
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easy chair at the medicine table, and a chatr at 
each side of the dressing table 

The room ts lighted by invisible cornice lights, 
and by two mirror lights on the dressing table and 
a portable one on the sriting table, but these are 
now sritched off, and the only light in action 1s 
another portable one on the medicine table, very 
carefully subdued by a green shade 

The patent 13 sleeping heavily Near her, 
the easy chair, sits a Monster In shape and size 
at resembles a human beng, but in substance it 
seems to be made of a luminous gelly with a visible 
skeleton of short black rods It droops forward ın 
the chur mith its head in ws hands, and seems in 
the last degree wretched 

THe Monster Oh! Oh!! Oh!!! I am so ill so 
nuserable! Oh, I wish I were dead Why 
doesnt she die and release me from my suffer- 
mgs? What right has she to get ill and make 
me ill like this? Measles thats what she’s got 
Measles! German measles! And she’s given 
them to me, a poor innocent microbe that 
never did her any harm And she says that I 
gave them to her. Oh, 1s this justace? Oh, I 
feel so rotten I wonder what my tempera- 
ture ıs they took ıt from under her tongue 
half an hour ago [Scrutimsing the table and dis- 
covering the thermometer tn the glass\ Here’s 
the thermometer theyve left ıt for the doc- 
tor to see instead of shaking it down If it’s 
over a hundred I’m done for I darent look 
Oh, can 1t be that I’m dying? I must look [It 
looks, and drops the thermometer back iio the 
glass mith a gasping scream) A hundred and 
three! It’s all over [It collapses] 

The door opens, and an elderly lady and a 
young doctor come ın The lady steals along on 
tiptoe, full of the deepest concern for the mvalıd 
The doctor 18 indifferent, but keeps up his bedside 
manner carefully, though he evidently does not 
think the case so serious as the lady does She 
comes to the bedside on the invahd’s left He 
comes to the other side of the bed and looks atten- 
tively at his patient 

THE ELDERLY LaDy [ın a whisper stbillant 
enough to wahe the dead) She 18 asleep 

THE MONSTER J should think so Thus fool 
here, the doctor, has given her a dose of the 
latest fashionable opiate that would keep a 
cock asleep ti half past eleven on a May 
morning 

THE ELDERLY LaDY Oh doctor, do you think 
there is any chance? Can she possibly survive 
this last termble compheation 

THE MONSTER Measles! He mistook it for 
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influenza. 

THE ELDERLY LaDy. It was so unexpected! 
such a crushing blow! And I have taken such 
care of her She 1s my only surviving child 
my pet my precious one Why do they all 
die? I have never neglected the smallest 
symptom of illness She has had doctors in 
attendance on her almost constantly since 
she was born 

THE MONSTER She has the constitution of a 
horse or she’d have died hke the others 

THE ELDERLY Lapy Oh, dont you think, 
dear doctor—of course you know best, but I 
am so termbly anvious—dont you think you 
ought to change the prescription? 1 had such 
hopes of that last bottic; but you know it was 
after that that she developed measles 

tHe pocron My dear Mrs Mopply, you 
may rest assured that the bottle had nothing 
todo with the measles It was merely a gentle 
tonic— 

THE MONSTER Strychnine! 

THE pocron —to brace her up 

THE ELDERLY LADY But she got measies 
after it 

THE DOCTOR That was a specific infection 
a germ, a microbe, 

THE MONSTER Mel Put it all on me 

THE ELDERLY LADY But how did it get in? 
I keep the windows closed so carefully. And 
there 1s a sheet steeped in carbolic acid al- 
ways hung over the door 

THE MONSTER fin tears] Not a breath of fresh 
ar for mel 

THE Doctor Who knows? It may have 
lurked here since the house was bult You 
never can tell But you must not worry It1s 
not serious a hght rubeola you can hardly 
call ıt measles We shall pull her through, be- 
lieve me 

THE ELDERLY LADY. It 3s such a comfort to 
hear you say so, doctor .I am sure I shall 
never be able to express my gratitude for all 
you have done for us 

THE Doctor Oh, thats my profession We 
do what we can. 

THE ELDERLY LADY Yes, but some doctors 
are dreadful, There was that man at Folke- 
stone he was impossible He tore aside the 
curtam and let the blazing sunlight into the 
room, though she cannot bear it without 
green spectacles He opened the windows 
and let in all the cold mornmg air I told him 
he was a murderer, and he only said “One 
guinea, please” I am sure he let in that 
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macrobe. 

THE DOCTOR. Oh, three months ago! No: it 
was not that. 

THE ELDERLY LADY, Then what was 1t? Oh, 
are you quite quite sure that ıt would not be 
better to change the prescription” 

THE DOCTOR. Well, I have already changed 
it, 

THE MONSTER Three times! 

THE ELDERLY LADY Oh, I know you have, 
doctor: nobody could have been kmder But 
1t really did not do her any good She got 
worse 

THE pocror But, my dear lady, she was 
sickening for measles. That was not the fault 
of my prescription 

THE ELDERLY LADY., Oh, of course not. You 
mustut think that I ever doubted for a mo- 
ment that everything you did was for the 
best Still— 

THE DOCTOR Oh, very well, very well I will 
write another prescription 

THE ELDERLY Lapy. Oh, thank you, thank 
you: I felt sure you would. I have so often 
known a change of medicine work wonders 

THE pocror. When we have pulled her 
through this attack I think a change of air— 

THE ELDERLY Lapy. Oh no dont say that 
She must be near a doctor who knows her 
constitution Dear old Dr Newland knew it 
so well from her very birth 

THE DOCTOR. Unfortunately, Newland is 
dead : 

THE ELDERLY LADY. Yes, but you bought 
his practice I should never be easy n my 
wmd if you were not within call You per- 
suaded me to take her to Folkestone; and see 
what happened! No. never agam 

THE DOCTOR Oh, well! [He shrugs hus shoul- 
ders resignedly, and goes to the bedside table] 
What about the temperature? 

THE ELDERLY LADY. The day nurse took it. 
I havnt dared to look 

THE DOCTOR [looking at the thermometer] Hm! 

THE ELDERLY LApy [trembling] Has it gone 
up? Oh, doctor! 

THE pocror [hastily shaking the mercur 
down] No Nothing. Nearly normal. E 

THE MONSTER Liar! 

THE ELDERLY LADY. What a relief! 

THE DOCTOR You must be careful, though 
Dont fancy she’s well yet she isnt She must 
not get out of bed fora moment. Theshghtest 
chill might be serious 

THE ELDERLY Lapy. Doctor are you sure 
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you are not concealing something from me? 
Why does she never get well in spite of the 
fortune I have spent on her illnesses’? There 
must be some deep-rooted cause Tell me the 
worst I have dreaded ıt all my hfe Perhaps 
I should have told you the whale truth; but I 
was afraid Her uncle’s stepfather died of an 
enlarged heart. Is that what 1t 1s? 

THE Doctor. Good gracious, NO! What put 
that mto your head? 

THE ELDERLY LADY. But even before this 
rash broke out there were pimples. 

THE MONSTER. Bojls! Too many chocolate 
creams. 

THE Doctor Oh, that! Nothing Her blood 
is not quite what ıt should be But we shall 
get that nght. 

THE ELDERLY LADY. You are sure it 1s not 
her lungs? 

THE DOCTOR My good lady, her lungs are 
as sound as a seagull’s 

THE ELDERLY LaDy Then it must be her 
heart Dont decetve me She has palpitations 
She told me the other day that ıt stopped for 
five minutes when that horrid nurse was rude 
to her 

THE pocror Nonsense! She wouldnt be 
ahve now if her heart had stopped for five 
seconds. There 1s nothing constitutionally 
wrong A httle below par thatis all We shall 
feed her up scientifically Plenty of good 
fresh meat A half bottle of champagne at 
lunch and a glass of port after diner will 
make another woman of her. A chop at break- 
fast, rather underdone, 1s sometimes very 
helpful. 

THE MONSTER I shall die of overfeeding So 
will she too: thats one consolation. 

THE DOcTOR Dont worry about the measles 
It’s really quite a hght case. 

THE ELDERLY LADY. Oh, you can depend on 
me for that Nobody can say that I am a 
worrier You wont forget the new preserip- 
tion? 

THE pocror I will write it here and now [he 
takes out his pen and book, and sits down at the 
writing table| 

THE ELDERLY Lapy Oh, thank you And I 
will go and see what the new mght nurse 1s 
domg They take so long with thei cups of 
tea [she goes to the door and is about to go out 
when she hesitates and comes back} Doctor I 
know you dont beleve in moculations; but I 
cant help thinking she ought to have one. 
They do so much good. 
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THE DOCTOR [almost at the end of his patience] 
My dear Mrs Mopply I never said that I 
dont bebeve m moculations But it is no use 
moculabng when the patient 1s already fully 
infected. 

THE ELDERLY LADY But I have found 1t so 
necessary myself I was moculated agamst 
ynfluenza three years ago, and I have had it 
only four times since My sister has at every 
February. Do, to please me, give her an 1n- 
oculahon I feel such a responsibility of any - 
thing 1s left undone to cure her 

THE DOCTOR Oh very well, very well I will 
see what can be done She shall have both an 
moculaton and a new prescription Will that 
set your mind at rest? 

THE ELDERLY IADY, Oh, thank you. You 
have hfted such a werght from my consaence 
J feel sure they wll do her the greatest good 
And now excuse me a moment while I fetch 
the nurse (She goes out} 

THE DOCTOR. What a perfectly maddenng 
woman! 

THE MONSTER [risting and coming behind hum] 
Yes amt she? 

TUE DOCTOR [starting] What! Who is that? 

THE woxsTeR Nobody but me and the 
pahent And you have dosed her so that she 
wontspeak again for ten hours You willover- 
do that some day 

THE pacror. Rubbish! She thought 1t was 
an opiate; but it was only an aspirin dissolved 
in ether, But who am I talking to? I must be 
drunk. r 

THE MONSTER Nota bit oft, 

TuE poctor Then who are you? What are 
you? Where are you? Is this a tick? 

THE MONSTER I’m only an unfortunate sick 
bacillus 

THE DOCTOR, A sick bacillus! 

THE MONSTER. Yes I suppose ıt never 
occurs to you that a bacillus can be sich bhe 
anyone else 

THE DOCTOR. Whats the matter with you? 

THE MONSTER. Measles 

THE DOCTOR. Rot! The microbe of measles 
has never been discovered. If there is a 
nucrobe ıt cannot be measles. it must be 
par measles 

THE MONSTER Great Heavens! what are 
parameasles? 

THE Docron. Somethmg so hke measles 
that nobody can see any difference. 

THE MONSTER. If there is no measles mu- 
crobe why did jou tell the old girl that her 
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daughter caught measles from a microbe? 

THE pocror Patients mmsist on having 
mucrobes nowadays If I told her there 1s no 
measles microbe she wouldnt believe me, and 
I should lose my patent. When there 1s no 
microbe [ invent one Am I to understand 
that you are the mussing microbe of measles, 
and that you have given them to this patent 
here? 

THE MONSTER No she gave them to me 
These bumans are full of hornd diseases they 
infect us poor microbes with them, and you 
doctors pretend that it 1s we that mfect them. 
You ought all to be struck off the register. 

THE pocror. We should be, of we talked 
hke that, 

THE MONSTER Oh, I feel so wretched! 
Please cure my measles 

THE DOCTOR I cant J cant cure any disease. 
But I get the credit when the patients cure 
themselves When she cures herself she will 
cure you too. 

THE MONSTER But she cant cure herself 
because you and her mother wont give her a 
dog’s chance You wont let her have even a 
breath of fresh mr I tell you she’s naturally 
as strong as a rhimoceros Curse your suly 
bottles and imoculations! Why dont you 
chuck them and turn faith healer? 

TRE DOCTOR. I am a faith healer You dont 
suppose I believe the bottles cure people? 
But the patrent’s faith mn the bottle does 

THE MONSTER Youre a humbug thats what 
you are, 

THE pocrok Faithis humbug Butitworks 

THE MONSTER, Then why do you cal 3t 
science? 

THE DOCTOR. Because people bebeve m 
suence. The Chnshan Saentsts call thew 
fudge science for the same reason. 

THE MoxsteR The Chnstan Scentists let 
ther patients cure themselves. Why dont 
you? 

THE DOCTOR Ido But I help them. You 
see, it’s easier to beheve m bottles and in- 
oculations than in oneself and m that mys- 
terious power that gives us our hfe and that 
none of us hnows anything about Lots of 
people beheve m the bottles and wouldnt 
bno what you were talang about if you 
suggested the real thing And the bottles do 
the tnck. My patients get well as often as 
not. That 1s, unless ther number's up Then 
we all have to go 

THE MONSTER. No gmrl’'s number is up until 
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she’s worn out I tell you this girl could cure 
herself and cure me 1f youd let her. 

tHe pocron And I tell you that 1t would be 
very hard work for her. Well, why should she 
work hard when she can afford to pay other 
people to work for her? She doesnt black her 
own boots or scrub her own floors She pays 
somebody else to doit Why should she cure 
herself, which 1s harder work than blacking 
boots or scrubbing floors, when she can afford 
to pay the doctor to cure her? It pays her and 
it pays me. That’s logic, my fmend. And now, 
if you will excuse me, I shall take myself off 
before the old woman comes back and pro- 
vokes me to wring her neck [Rising] Mark 
my words. someday somebody will fetch her 
a clout over the head Somebody who can 
afford to Not the doctor. She has driven me 
mad already: the proof 1s that I hear voices 
and talk to them. [He goes out]. 

THE MONSTER Youre saner than most of 
them, you fool. They think I have the keys of 
hfe and death ın my pocket; but I have 
nothing but a hornd headache Oh dear! oh 
dear! 

The Monster wanders away behind the screen. 
The patent, left alone, begins to stir tn her bed. 
She turns over and calls querulously for some- 
body to attend to her 

THE PATIENT Nurse! Mother! Oh, 1s anyone 
there? [Cry:ng] Selfish beasts! to leave me 
hke this. [She snatches angrely at the electric bell 
which hangs mitan her reach and presses the 
button repeatedly | 

The Elderly Lady and the might nurse come 
running in The nurse ts young, quick, active, 
resolute, and decidedly pretty Mrs Mopply goes 
to the bedside table, the nurse going to the patient's 
left 

THE ELDERLY LADY. What 1s it, darling? Are 
you awake? Was the sleepmg draught no 
good? Are you worse? What has happened? 
What has become of the doctor? 

THE PATIENT. I am m the most frightful 
agony. I have been lying here nnging for ages 
and ages, and no one has come to attend to 
me. Nobody cares whether I am alve or dead. 

THE ELDERLY LADY. Oh, how can you say 
such things, darling? I left the doctor here I 
was away only for a minute IJ had to receive 
the new night nurse and pive her her instruc- 
tions Here she is And oh, do cover up your 
arm, darling. You will get a chill, and then ıt 
will be all over. Nurse see that she is never 
uncovered for a moment. Do you thnk ıt 
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would be well to have another hot water 
bottle against her arm untal 1t 1s quite warm 
agam? Do you feel ıt cold, darling? 

THE PATIENT [angrily] Yes, deadly cold 

THE ELDERLY LADY Oh dont say that And 
there 1s so much pneumonia about. I wish the 
doctor had not gone. He could sound your 
lungs— 

NiaHT NuRSE [ feeling the patient's arm] She 
is qute warm enough. 

THE PATIENT [bursting into tears} Mother’ 
take this hateful woman away. She wants to 
kll me. 

THE ELDERLY LADY. Oh no, dear' she has 
been so ghly recommended. I cant get a 
new nurse at this hour. Wont you try, for my 
sake, to put up with her until the day nurse 
comes in the morning? 

THE NuRSE Come! Let me arrange your 
pillows and make you comfortable You are 
smothered with all this bedding. Four thick 
blankets and an eiderdown! No wonder you 
feel urmtable. 

THE PATIENT [screaming] Dont touch me. 
Go away. You want to murder me. Nobody 
cares whether I am alive or dead. 

THE ELDERLY LADY. Oh, darling, dont keep 
on saying that You know it’s not true, and 
it does hurt me so. 

THE NURSE You must not mind what a sick 
person says, madam You had better go to 
bed and leave the patient to me. You are 
quite worn out [She comes to Mrs Mopply and 
takes her arm coaxingly but firmly] 

THE ELDERLY LADY I know I am: I am ready 
to drop. How sympathetic of you to notice it! 
But how can I leave her at such a moment? 

THE NURSE, She ought not to have more 
than one person in the room at a hme. You 
see how 1t eacites and wornes her. 

THE ELDERLY LaDy. Oh, thats very true 
The doctor said she was to be kept as quiet 
as possible. 

THE NURSE [leading her to the door) You need 
a good mght’s sleep You may trust me to do 
what 1s mght and necessary. 

THE ELDERLY LADY [whispering] I will in- 
deed. How kind of you! You will let me know 
if anything— 

THE NURSE Yes, yes I promise to come for 
you and wake you if anything happens. Good 
mght, madam. 

THE ELDERLY LaDy [sotto voce] Good night. 
[She steals out} 

The nurse, left alane with her patient, pays no 
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attention to her, but goes to the window She opens 
the curtains and raises the bund, admtthng a 
flood of moonlight She unfastens the sash and 
throws t right up She then makes for the door, 
where the electric stitch ts 

THE Patient [huddling herself up wn the bed- 
clothes] What are you doing? Shut that win- 
dow and pull down that blind and close those 
curtains at once Do you want to kill me? 

The nurse turns all the lights full on 

THE PATIENT [hiding her eyes] Oh! Oh! I 
cant bear it turn it off 

The nurse switches the hghts off 

THE PATIENT So inconsiderate of you! 

The nurse switches the lights on again 

THE PATIENT Oh, please, please Not all 
that hght 

The nurse snttches off 

THE PATIENT No, no Leave me something 
to read by My bedside lamp is not enough, 
you stupid idiot 

The nurse switches on again, and calmly re- 
turns to the bedside 

THF PATIENT I cant magme how anyone 
can be so thoughtless and clumsy when J am 
soill I am suffermg hormbly Shut that win- 
dow and switch off half those hghts at once 
do you hear? 

The nurse snatches the etderdoten and one of 
the pillows rudely from the bed, leting the patent 
down mith a jerk, and arranges them comfortably 
tn the bedside chair 

THE Patient How dare you touch my 
plow? The audacity! 

The nurse sits down, takes out a leaf cut from 
an illustrated gournal, and proceeds to study 1 
atientively 

THE PATIENT Well! How much longer are 
you going to sit there neglecting me? Shut 
that window instantly 

THE NURSE [izsolently, ın her commonest dia- 
lect] Oh go to—to sleep [she resumes her study 
of the document] 

THE PATIENT Dont dare address me lke 
that I dont beheve you are a properly quah- 
fied nurse 

THE NURSE [calmly] I should thnk not I 
wouldnt take five thousand a year to be a 
nurse But I know how to deal with you and 
your hke, because I was once a patient in a 
hospital where the women pahents were a 
rough lot, and the nurses had to treat them 
accordingly I hept my eyes open there, and 
learnt 1 httle of the game [Ske takes a paper 
packet from her posket and opens tt on the bed- 
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side table It contains about half a pound of 
katchen salt] Do you know what that ıs and 
what 1t’s for? 

THE PATIENT Is 1t medicine? 

THE NuRSE Yes It’s a cure for screaming 
and hysterics and tantrums When a woman 
starts making a row, the first thing she does 
1s to open her mouth A nurse who knows her 
busmess just shoves a handful of this into ıt. 
Common kitchen salt No more screaming 
Understand? 

THE PATIENT [hardily] No I dont [she reaches 
Sor the bell] 

THE NURSE [intercepting her quickly] No you 
dont [She throws the bell cord mith its button 
away on the floor behind the bed| Now we shant 
be disturbed No bell And if you open your 
mouth too wide, youll get the salt See? 

THE Patient And do you think I am a poor 
woman in a hospital whom you can 1lltreat as 
you please? Do you know what will happen 
to you when my mother comes in the morn- 
ing? 

THE NURSE In the morning, darling, I shall 
be over the hulls and far away 

THE PaTienT And you expect me, sick as I 
am, to stay here alone with you! 

THE NURSE We shant be alone I’m expect- 
ing a friend. 

THE PATIENT À friend! 

THE NURSE À gentleman friend I told hm 
he might drop in when he saw the lights 
switched off twice 

THE PATIENT So that was why— 

THE NURSE That was why 

THE PATIENT And you calmly propose to 
have your young man here ın my room to 
amuse yourself all night before my face 

THE NURSE You can go to sleep 

THE PATIENT I shall do nothing of the sort 
You will have to behave yourself decently 
before me 

THE NURSE Oh, dont worry about that 
He’s coming on business He’s my business 
partner, in fact not my best boy 

THE PATIENT And can you not find some 
more suitable place for your business than in 
my room at mghi? 

THE NURSE You see, you dont know the 
nature of the business yet It’s got to be done 
here and at mght Here he is, I think 

A burglar, well dressed, wearing rubber gloves 
and a small white mask over his nose, clambers 
in Hers sillin hus early thirhes, and quite good- 
looking His voce ıs disarmingly pleasant 
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THE BURGLAR All nght, Sweetie? 

THE NURSE All nght, Popsy. 

The burglar closesthenindow softly; draws the 
curtains, and comes past the nurse to the bedside. 

THE BURGLAR Damnit, she’s awake Didnt 
you give her a sleeping draught? 

THE PATIENT. Do you expect me to sleep 
with you im the room? Who are you? and 
what are you wearmg that mask for? 

THE BURGLAR. Only so that you will not 
recogmze me if we should happen to meet 
again 

THE PATIENT. I have no tention of meet- 
ing you agam So you may just as well take 
at off 

THE NuRSE I havnt broken to her what we 
are here for, Popsy. 

THE PATIENT I neither know nor care what 
you are here for. All I can tell you is that if 
you dont leave the room at once and send my 
mother to me, I will give you both measles. 

THE BURGLAR. We have both had them, 
dear invahd, I am afraid we must intrude a 
little longer [To the nurse] Have you found 
out where it 19° 

THE NURSE No I havnt had time The 
dressıng table’s over there Try that 

The burglar crosses to the other stde of the 
bed, coming round by the foot of it, and 1s making 
for the dressing table when— z 

THE PATIENT. What do you want at my 
dressing table? 

THE BURGLAR Obviously, your celebrated 
pearl necklace 

THE PATIENT [escaping from her bed with a 
formdable bound and planting herself with her 
back to the dressing table as a bulwark for the 
Jewel case) Not f I know 1t, you shant, 

THE BURGLAR [approaching her) You really 
must allow me 

THE PATIENT., Take that 

Holding on to the table edge behind her, she 
lifts her foot vgorously mast high, and shoots tt 
hard into his solar plexus He curls up on the bed 
ath an agonized groan and rolls off on to the 
carpet at the other side The nurse rushes across 
behind the head of the bed and tackles the patient 
The pakent swoops at her knees; lifts her, and 
sends her flying She comes down mth a thump 
flat on her back on the couch The patient pants 
hard, sways giddily; staggersto the bed and falls 
ontt,erhausted The nurse,dazed by thepatient’s 
very unexpected athleticism, but not hurt, springs 
up = 
THE NURSE Quick,Popsy tieherfeet She’s 
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fainted. 

THE BURGLAR [utters a lamentable groan and 
rolls over on his face)" 

THE NURSE, Be quick, will you? 

THE BURGLAR [trying to rise) Ugh! Ugh! 

THE NURSE [running to hım and shaking khem] 
My God, you are a fool, Popsy. Come and 
help me before she comes to. She’s too 
strong for me 

THE BURGLAR. Ugh! Let me die 

THE NURSE Are you gomg to he there for 
ever? Has she killed you? 

THE BURGLAR [rising slowly to his knees] As 
nearly as doesnt matter Oh, Sweetiest, why 
did you tell me that this heavyweight cham- 
pion was a helpless mvalid? 

THE NuRSE Shut up Get the pearls 

THE BURGLAR [ring mith difficulty] I dont 
seem to want any pearls She got me just in 
the wind I am sorry to have been of so little 
assistance; but oh, my Sweetie-Weetie, 
Nature never intended us to be burglars, Our 
first attempt has been a hopeless failure. Let 
us apologize and withdraw 

THE NURSE. Fathead! Dont be such a 
coward. [Looking closely at the patent] I say, 
Popsy' I beheve she’s asleep 

THE BURGLAR. Let her sleep Wake not the 
loness’s wrath 

THE NuRSE You maddenmmg fool, dont you 
see that we can tie her feet and gag her 
before she wakes, and get away with the 
pearls. It’s quite easy if we do it quick to- 
gether Come along 

THE BURGLAR Do not deceive yourself, my 
pet we should have about as much chance as 
if we tried to take a female gorilla to the Zoo 
No: I am not gomg to steal those jewels, 
Honesty 1s the best policy I have another 
idea, and a much better one. You leave this 
tome [He goes to the dressing table. She follows 
him] A 

THE NURSE Whatever have you got mto 
your silly head now? 

THE BURGLAR You shall see [Handhng the 
gewel case) One of these safes that open by a 
secret arrangement of letters As they are as 
troublesome as an automatic telephone no- 
body ever locks them. Here is the necklace. 
By Jove! If they are all real, 1t must be worth 
about twenty thousand pounds. Gosh! here’s 
a ring with a big blue diamond im it Worth 
four thousand pounds if it’s worth a penny 
oo we are on velvet for the rest of our 

ves. 
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THE NURSE What good are blue diamonds 
to us if we dont steal them? 

THE BURGLAR Wait Wait and see Go and 
sit down in that char and look as hke a nice 
gentle nurse as you can 

THE NuRSE But— 

THE BURGLAR Do as you are told Have 
faith—faith in your Popsy 

THE NURSE [obeying] Wel, I give ıt up 
Youre mad 

THE BURGLAR I was never saner in my hfe 
Stop How does she call people? Hasnt she an 
electric bell? Where 18 1t? 

THE NUBSE [picking tt up] Here I chucked it 
out of her reach when she was grabbing at ıt 

THE BURGLAR Put it on the bed close to her 
hand 

THE NURSE. Popsy youre off your chump 
She— 

THE BURGLAR Sweetie 1n our firm I am the 
brains you are the hand. This is going to be 
our most glorious achievement. Obey me 
instantly 

THE NunsE [resignedly] Oh, very well. [She 
places the handle of the bell as desired) I wash 
my hands of this job [She sets down doggedly] 

THE BURGLAR [coming to the bedside) By the 
way, she 1s hardly a success as The Sleeping 
Beauty She has a wretched complexion, and 
her breath 1s not precisely ambrosial But if 
we can turn her out to grass she may put up 
some good looks And if her punch 1s any- 

- thing hike her kick she will be an invaluable 
bodyguard for us two weaklings—af I can 
persuade her to join us 

THE NuRSE Join us! What do you mean? 

THE BURGLAR Shshshshsh Not too much 
noise we must wake her gently [He stoops 
to the pakent's ear and whispers) Miss Mopply 

THE PATIENT [i:n a murmur of protesi) Mmm- 


THE NURSE What does she say? 

THE DUROLAR She says, in effect, “Youhave 
waked me too soon I must slumber again.” 
[To the patert, more distinctly) It 1s not your 
dear mother, Miss Mopply 1t is the burglar 
[The patient springs half up, threateningly He 
falls on his knees and throws up his hands] 
Kamerad, Mass Mopply Kamerad! I am 
utterly at your mercy The bell is on your 
bed, close to your hand look at 1t You have 
only to press the button to bring your mother 
and the pohce in upon me(she serzes the handle 
of the bell] and be a miserable mvahd again 
for the rest of your hfe [She drops the bell 
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thoughtfully] Not an attractive prospect, 13 
it? Now hsten I have something to propose 
to you of the greatest importance something 
that may make another woman of you and 
change your entire destiny You can hsten to 
me im perfect secunty at any moment you 
can ring your bell, or throw us out of the 
window if you prefer 1t I ask you for five 
minutes only 

THE PATIENT (sill dangerously on guard] 
Well? 

THE BURGLAR [rtstng] Let me give you one 
more proof of my confidence [He takes off his 
mask] Look. Can you be afraid of such a face? 
Do I look hke a burglar? 

THE PATIENT [relamıng, and even sheming 
signs of goodhumor| No you look hke a curate 

THE BURGLAR [a Little hurt] Oh, not a curate. 
I hope I look at least hke a beneficed clergy- 
man But ıt ıs very clever of you to have 
found me out The facts, I am a clergyman 
But I must ask you to keep 1t a dead secret, 
for my father, who 1s an atheist, would dis- 
inherit me 1f he knew I was secretly ordamed 
when I was up at Oxford. 

THE PATIENT Oh, this 1s rıdıculous I’m 
dr It must be that new sleeping 
draught thedoctorgaveme But1t’sdehcious, 
because I’m dreaming that I’m perfectly 
well Ive never been so happy in my life Go 
on with the dream, Pops the nicest part of 
it is that I am in love with you My beautiful 
Pops, my own, my darling, you are a perfect 
film hero, only more like an Enghsh gentle- 
man. [She waves him a ktss) 

THE Nurse. Well I'll be da— 

THE BuRGLAR Shshshshsh. Break not the 
spell 

THE PATIENT [muth a deep sigh of content- 
ment) Let nobody wake me I’m im heaven. 
[She sinks back blissfully on her pillows] Go on, 
Pops Tell me another 

THE BURGLAR Splendid [He takes a char 
from beside the dressing table and seats himself 
comfortably at the bedside] We are going to 
have an ideal mght Now listen. Picture to 
yourself a heavenly afternoon in J uly a 
Scottish loch surrounded by mirrored moun- 
tans, and a boat—may I call 1t a shallop?— 

THE PATIENT [ecsiaically] A shallop! Oh, 
Popsy! 

THE BURGLAR —with Sweete sitting in the 
stern, and I stretched out at full length with 
my head pillowed on Sweetie’s knees 

THE PATIENT You can leave Sweetie out, 
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Pops, Her amorous emotions do not interest 
me, 

THE BURGLAR, You musunderstand Swee- 
tie’s thoughts were far from me. She was 
thinking about you 

THE PATIENT. Just ike her impudence! How 
did she know about me? 

THE BURGLAR Simply enough. In her lly 
hand was a copy of The Lady’s Pictorial It 
contamed an illustrated account of your 
jewels. Can you guess what Sweetie said to 
me as she gazed at the soft majesty of the 
mountams and bathed her sou! in the beauty 
of the sunset? 

THE PATIENT. Yes. She said ‘“Popsy: we 
must pinch that necklace” | 

THE BURGLAR Exactly Word for word. But 
now can you guess what I said? 

THE PATIENT. I suppose you said ‘Right 
you are, Sweetie” or something vulgar hke 
that. 

THE BURGLAR, Wrong. I said, “If that girl 
had any sense she'd steal the necklace her- 
self ” 

THE PATIENT, Oh! This 1s getting interest- 
ing How could I steal my own necklace? 

THE BURGLAR, Sell it, and have a glorious 
spree with the price. See hfe Live You dont 
call beg an mvahd hving, do you? 

THE PATIENT Why shouldnt I call 1t ving? 
I am not dead. Of course when I am awake I 
am terribly deleate— 

THE BURGLAR. Dehcatel! It’s not five mmutes 
since you knocked me out, and threw Sweetie 
all over the room. If you can fight hke that 
for a string of pearls that you never have a 
chance of wearing, why not fight for freedom 
to do what you hke, with your pocket full of 
money and all the fun im the wide world at 
your command? Hang it all, dont you want 
to be young and goodlookmg and have a 
sweet breath and be a lawn tennis champion 
and enjoy everythmg that 1s to be enjoyed 
instead of frowsting here and bemg messed 
about by your silly mother and all the doc- 
tors that hve on her folly? Have you-no con- 
science, that you waste God’s gifts so shame- 
fully? You think you are mm a state of illness 
Youre not’ youre im a state of sm. Sell the 
necklace and buy your salvation with the 
proceeds. 

THE PATIENT, Youre a clergyman all right, 
ore But I dont know how to sell the neck- 

ce 

THE BURGLAR I do. Let me sell it for you. 
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You will of course give us a fairly handsome 
commission on the transaction. 

THE PATIENT. Theres some catch in thas. If 
I trust you with it how do I know that you 
will not keep the whole price for yourself? 

THE BURGLAR. Sweetie Miss Mopply has 
the makings of a good business woman im her. 
[To che patent] Just reflect, Mops (Let us call 
one another Mops and Pops for short) If I 
steal that necklace, I shall have to sell ıt as 
a burglar to a man who will know perfectly 
well that I have stolen it. I shall be lucky if I 
get a fiftieth of 1ts value. But if I sell 1t on 
the square, as the agent of 1ts lawful owner, 
I shall be able to get 1ts full market value. 
The payment will be made to you; and I will 
trust you to pay me the commussion, Sweetie 
and I will be more than satisfied with fifty 
per cent, 

THE PATIENT. Fifty! Oh! 

THE BURGLAR [ firmly] I think you will ad- 
mut that we deserve 1t for our enterprise, our 
risk, and the priceless boon of your emancipa~ 
tion from this wretched home, Is 1t a bargain, 
Mops? N 

THE PATIENT It’s a monstrous overcharge; 
but in dreamland generosity costs nothing. 
You shall have your fifty. Lucky for you that 
I’m asleep. If I wake up I shall never get 
loose from my people and my social position. 
It’s all very well for you two criminals: you 
can do what you like. If you were ladies and 
gentlemen, youd know how hard 1¢ 1s not to 
do what everybody else does. 

THE BURGLAR. Pardon me, but I think you 
wil feel more at ease with us if I mform you 
that we are ladies and gentlemen My own 
rank—not that I would presume on 1t for a 
moment—is, 1f you ask Burke or Debrett, 
hıgher than your own Your people’s money 
was made in trade. my people have always 
hved by owmng property or governing Crown 
Colonies Sweetie would be a woman of the 
highest position but for the unfortunate fact 
that her parents, though umted ın the sight 
of Heaven, were not legally marned, At least 
so she tells me 

THE NuRSE [hotly] I tell you what is true. 
[To the patient] Popsy and I are as good com- 
pany as ever you kept 

THE PATIENT. No, Sweetie you are a com- 
mon httle devil and a liar But you amuse me. 
If you were a real lady you wouldnt amuse 
me. Youd be afraid to be so unladyhike 

THE BURGLAR. Just so Come! confess! we 
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are better fun than your dear anxious 
mother and the curate and all the sympathiz- 
ing relatives, arnt we? Of course we are 

THE PATIENT I think 1t perfectly scandalous 
that you two, who ought to be m prison, are 
having all the fun while I, because I am re- 
spectable and a lady, might just as well be in 
prison 

THE BURGLAR Dont you wish you could 
come with us? 

THE PATIENT [calmly] I fully intend to come 
with you I’m going to make the most of this 
dream. Do you forget that I love you, Pops 
The world1s before us You and Sweete have 
had a week in the land of the mountain and 
the flood for seven guineas, tps included 
Now you shall have an etermty with your 
Mops in the loveliest earthly paradise we can 
find, for nothing 

THE NURSE And where do I come in? 

THE PATIENT You will be our chaperone 

THE NURSE Chaperone! Well, you have a 
nerve, you have 

THE PATIENT Listen. You will be a Coun- 
tess We shall go abroad, where nobody will 
know the difference Youshall have asplendid 
foreign title The Countess Valbnom doesnt 
that tempt you? 

THE NURSE Tempt me hell! I'll see you 
further first 

THE BURGLAR Stop Sweete Ihave another 
idea A regular dazzler Lets stage a lndnap 

THE NURSE. What do you mean? stage a 
kıdnap 

THE BURGLAR It’s qmte simple. We ladnap 
Mops thats, we shall hide her m the moun- 
tains of Corsica or Istria or Dalmatia or 
Greece or in the Atlas or where you please 
that is out of reach of Scotland Yard We 
shall pretend to be brigands Her devoted 
mother will cough up five thousand to ransom 
her We shall share the ransom fifty-fifty 
fifty for Mops, twentyfive for you, twentyfive 
forme Mops you will realze not only the 
value of the pearls, but of yourself What a 
stroke of finance! 

THE PATIENT [erctied) Greece! Dalmatia! 
Kidnapped! Brigands! Ransomed! [Collapsing 
a litle} Oh, dont tantahze me, you two fools 
you have forgotten the measles 

The Monster suddenly reappears from behind 
the screen Itis transfigured The bloated mori- 
bund Caliban has become a daniy Arel 

THE MONSTER [picking up the last remark of 
the patient} So have you No more measles 
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that scrap for the jewels cured you and cured 
me Ha ha! J am well, I am well, I am well 
[Zt bounds about ecstatically, and finally perches 
on the pillows and gets into bed beside the patient) 

THE NURSE If you could jump out of bed to 
knock out Popsy and me you can jump out to 
dress yourself and hop ıt from here Wrap 
yourself up well we have a car watang 

THE BURGLAR It'sno worse than being taken 
to a nursing home, Mops Strike for freedom 
Up with you! 

They pull her out of bed 

THE PATIENT But I cant dress myself with- 
out a maid 

THE NURSE Have you ever tried? 

THE BURGLAR We will give you five mim- 
utes If you are not ready we go without you 
[he looks at his watch] 

The patent dashes at the wardrobe and tears 
out a fur cloak, a hat, a walling dress, a com- 
bination, a pur of stochings, black silk. breeches, 
and shoes, all of which she flings on the floor 
The nurse picks up most of them, the pateni 
snatches up the rest, the two retire behind the 
screen Meanwhile the burglar comes forward to 
the foot of the bed and comments oratorically, 
half auctioneer, half clergyman. 

THE BURGLAR Fur cloak. Seal Old fas- 
honed but worth forty-five guineas Hat 
Quiet and ladyhke Tailor made frock. Com- 
bination silk and wool Real silk stochings 
without ladders Knickers how daringly 
modern! Shoes heels only two mches but no 
use for the mountains What a theme for a 
sermon! The well brought up maiden revolts 
against herrespectable hfe The aspiring soul 
escapes from home, sweet home, which, as a 
wellknown author has said, 1s the gurl's prison 
and the woman’s workhouse The intrusive 
care of her anxious parents, the officious con- 
cern of the family clergyman for her salva- 
tion and of the family doctor for her health, 
the imposed affection of umnteresting 
brothers and sisters, the outrage of being 
called by her Christian name by distant 
cousins who will not keep ther distance, the 
mvasion of her privacy and independence at 
every turn by questions as to where she has 
been and what she has been doing, the whis- 
pering behind her back about her chances of 
marrage, the continual violation of that 
sacred aura which surrounds every living soul 
hke the halo surrounding the heads of saints 
mm rehgnous pictures against all these devices 
for worrying her to death the innermost 
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uppermost hfe ın her rises hke milk ım a boil- 
ing saucepan and cries “ Down with you! away 
with youl henceforth my gates are open to 
real hfe, brmg what ıt may For what sense 
is there in this world of hazards, disasters, 
elations and victories, except as a field for 
the adventures of the life everlastmg? In vain 
do we disfigure our streets with scrawls of 
Safety First im vain do the nations clamor for 
Security, security, security. They who cry 
Safety First never cross the street: the em- 
pires which sacrifice hfe to security find 1t in 
the grave For me Safety Last, and Forward, 
Forward, always For—” 

THE NURSE [comng from behind the screen] 
Dry up, Popsy she’s ready. 

The patient, cloaked, hatted, and shoed, fol- 
lows her breathless, and comes to the burglar, on 
Has left. 

THE PATIENT Here I am, Pops One kiss, 
and then—Lead on 

THE BURGLAR Good Your complexion still 
leaves something to be deswed, but [Hssng 
her| your breath 13 sweet. you breathe the ar 
of freedom. 

THE MONSTER. Never mind her complexion, 
look at mine! 

THE BURGLAR [releasing the pattené and turn- 
sng to the nurse) Did you speak? 

THE NuRSE No Hurry up, will you? 

THE BURGLAR It must have been your 
mother snoring, Mops It will be long before 
you hear that music agam Drop a tear. 

THE Patient Not one A woman’s futures 
not with he: mother. 

THE NURSE If you are going tostart preach- 
ing hke Popsy, the nulkman will be here 
before we get away Remember, I have to 
take off this umform and put on my walking 
things downstairs Popsy: there may be a 
copper on his beat outside Spy out and see. 
Safety First (she hurries out]. 

THE BURGLAR Well, for just this once,safety 
first [he makes for the nindow| 

THE PATIENT [stopping him] Idiot the pohce 
cant touch you if I back you up. It’s I who 
run the risk of bemg caught by my mother 

THE BURGLAR True You have an unex- 
pectedly powerful mind Pray Heaven that 
in Indnapping you I am not biting off more 
than I can chew Come along [He runs out} 

THE PATIENT He’s forgotten the pearls”! 
Thank Heaven he’s a fool, a lovely fool: I 
shall be able to do as I like with hm [Ske 
rushes to the dressing table, bundles the jewels 
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into their case, and carries at out}. 

THE MONSTER [sedtzng up| The play 1s now 
virtually over; but the characters will discuss 
rt at great length for two acts more The exit 
doors are all in order Goodmght [Jt draws 
up the bedclothes round its nech and goes to 
sleep}. 


ACT II 


A sea beach wn a mountainous country Sand 
dunes rise to a brow which cuts off the view of the 
plain beyond, only the summits of the distant 
mountan range which bounds i being visible An 
army hut on the hither side, nth a hlaxon electric 
horn projecting from a board on the wall, shews 
that we are ın a mihtary cantoonment Opposite 
the hut ıs a particolored canvas bathing pavilion 
with a folding stool beside the entrance As seen 
JSrom the sand dunes the hut ts on the right and the 
pavilion on the left From the neighbourhood of 
the hut a date palm throws a long shadow, for tt 
1s early morning. 

In this shadow sits a British colonel tn a deck 
char, peacefully reading the weehly edition of 
The Times, but with a revolver in his equipment. 
A light cane char for use by his visitors ss at hand 
by the hut Though well over fifty, he rs stell slen- 
der, handsome, well set up, and every nch a com- 
manding officer. His full style and title ts Colonel 
Tallboys, V C , D S.O. He won his cross as a 
company-officer, and has never looked bach. since 
then 

He ıs disturbed by a shattering series of ex- 
plosions announcing the approach of a powerful 
and very tmperfectly silenced motor bicycle from 
the side opposite to the huts 

TaLLBoys Damn that noise! 

The unseen rider dismounts and races hs 
engine with a hideous clatter 

TALLBoyS [angrily] Stop that motorbike, 
will you? 

The nose stops, and the bicychst, having 
hotked his machine up on to tts stand, taken off 
has goggles and gloves, and evtracted a letter 
JSrom lus carrier, comes past the pavilion tnto the 
colonels view with the letter tn his hand. 

He ts an insignificant looking private soldier, 
dusty as to hts clothes and a bit gritty as to his 
windbeaten face Othernise there ıs nothing to 
find fault nith- his tunic and puttees are smart 
and correct, and hes speech ready and rapid Yet 
the colonel, already irritated by the rachet of the 
bicycle and the interruption to his newspaper, con- 
templates him mith stern disfavor, for there is 
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something exasperatingly and tnexplicably wrong 
about him He wears a pith helmet nth a pagri, 
and tn profile thts pagrt suggests a shart which he 
has forgotten to tuck in behind, whilst its front 
view as it falls on las shoulders gwes him a 
JSeminine air of having ringlets and a veil which 
isin the last degree unsold:erly His figure ts that 
of a boy of seventeen, but he seems to have bor- 
rowed a long head and Wellingtonan nose and 
chin from somebody else for the express purpose 
of annoying the colonel Fortunately for him 
these are offences which cannot be stated on a 
charge sheet and dealt with by the provo-marshal, 
and of this the colonel ts angrily aware The dis- 
patch rider seems conscious of his incongruittes, 
Jor, though very prompt, concise, and soldierly in 
his rephes, he somehow suggests that there ts an 
tmprescriptible gohe somewhere by an invisible 
smile which unhappily produces at times an im- 
pression of sony 
He salutes, hands the letter to the colonel, and 
slands at attention 
TALLBoys [taking the letter] Whats this? 
THE RIDER I was sent with a letter to the 
headman of the native village m the moun- 
tains, sir That is his answer, sir 
TaLLboys I know nothmg about 1t Who 
sent you? 
THE RIDER Colonel Saxby, sir 
TaLLuoys Colonel Saxby has just returned 
to the base, senously ill. I have taken over 
from him I am Colonel Tallboys 
THE RIDER So I understand, sir 
TaLLBoys Well, 1s this a personal letter to 
be sent on to him, or 1s it a dispatch? 
THE RIDER Dispatch, sr Service docu- 
ment, sr You may open ıt 
TALLROYS [turning in tus chair and concentrat- 
mg on dum mith fierce sarcasm) Thank you [He 


surveys lum from his instep to his nose) What 
13 your name? 


THE RIDER Meek, sır 

TALLBOYS [22th disgust] What! 

THE RIDER Meeh, sir M, double e, k 

The colonel looks at him ath loathing, and 
tears open the letter There ts a painful silence 
whilst he pussles over it 

Titzoxs In dialect Send the interpreter 
to me 

MEEK It’s of no consequence, sir It was 
only to impress the headman 


TaLLboxs INNdeed Who piched you for 
this duty? 


MEER Sergeant, sir 
TstLposs He should have selected a cap- 
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able responsible person, with sufficient style 
to unpress the native headman to whom 
Colonel Saxby’s letter was addressed How 
did he come to select you? 

MEEK I volunteered, sir 

tTattBoys Did you indeed? You consider 
yourself an impressive person, eh? You think 
you carry about with you the atmosphere of 
the British Empire, do you? 

MEEK No, sir I know the country I can 
speak the dialects a httle. 

TarLBoys Marvellous! And why, with all 
these accomplishments, are you not at least 
a corporal? 

meEX Not educationally qualified, sir 

TaLLBoys Iihteratel Are you not ashamed? 

MEEK No, sir 

TaLLBoys Proud of 1t, eh? 

MEEK Cant help at, sir 

TALLBOYS Where did you pick up your 
knowledge of the country? 

MEEK I was mostly a sort of tramp before 
T enhsted, sir 

TaLLBOYS Well, af I could get hold of the 
recruiting sergeant who enlisted you, I'd 
have his stripes off Youre a disgrace to the 
army 

MEEK Yessir 

TaLLBoys Go and send the mterpreter to 
me And dont come back with hm Keep out 
of my sight 

MEEK [hesttates] Er— 

TALLBoys [peremptorily] Now then! Did you 
hear me give you an order? Send me the in- 
terpreter 

MEEK The fact 1s, Colonel— 

TaLtBoys [outraged] How dare you say 
Colonel and tell me that the fact is? Obey 
your order and hold your tongue 

MEEK Yessir Sorry, sr J am the inter- 
preter 

Tallboys bounds to his feet, towers over Meek, 
who looks smaller than ever, and folds his arms 
to give emphasis to a terrible rejoinder On the 
pont of delwering tt, he suddenly unfolds them 
again and sits down resignedly 

TALLBEOYS [wearily and quite gently] Very 
well. If you are the interpreter you hadbetter 
interpret this for me (He proffers the letter'| 

MEEK [not accepting it] No need, thank you, 
sir The headman couldnt compose a letter, 
sir I had to do it for him 

TaLLBoys How did you know what was ın 
Colonel Saxby’s letter? 

MEEK I read it to hm, sir 
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TattBoys. Did he ask you to? 

MEEK. Yessir, 

tattpoys He had no nght to communicate 
the contents of such a letter to a private 
soldier He cannot have known what he was 
doing. You must have represented yourself 
as bemg a responsible officer Did you? 

MEEK It would be all the same to him, sir. 
He addressed me as Lord of the Western 
Isles 

TALLBOYS. You! You worm! If my letter was 
sent by the hands of an irresponsible mes- 
senger it should have contamed a statement 
to that effect. Who drafted 1t? 

MEEK Quartermaster’s clerk, sir 

TaLLBoYs Send hım to me Tell him to 
bring his note of Colonel Saxby’s instructions 
Do you hear? Stop making idiotic faces, and 
get a move on. Send me the quartermaster’s 
clerk. 

MEEK, The fact is— 

TALLBOYS [thundering] Again!! 

MEEK, Sorry, sir. J am the quartermaster’s 
clerk 

TaLLBoys. What! You wrote both the letter 
and the headman’s answer? 

MEEK, Yessir 

TALLBOYS Then either you are lying now 
or you were lying when you said you were 
iuliterate. Which 1s 1t? 

MEEK. I dont seem to be able to pass the 
examination when they want to promote me 
It’s my nerves, sir, I suppose. 

TaLLBOYs Your nerves! What business has 
a soldier with nerves? You mean that you are 
no use for fighting, and have to be put to do 
anything that can be done without it 

MEEK Yessir. 

TaLLBoYs Well, next time you are sent with 
a letter I hope the bnigands will catch you 
and keep you. 

MEEK. There are no brigands, sır 

TALLBOYS. No brigands! Dıd you say no 
brigands? 

MEEK. Yessir. 

TaLLBOYS You are acquainted with the 
Artcles of War, are you not? 

MEEK Ihave heard them read out, sir. 

TALLBOYS Do you understand them? 

MEEK, I think so, sir. 

-TALLBOYS. You think so! Well, do a little 
more thinking You are serving on an ex- 
peditionary force sent out to suppress brig- 
andage in this district and to rescue a British 
lady who 1s being held for ransom. You know 
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that You dont think it: you know it, eh? 

MEEK So they say, sir. 

TALLBOYS, You know also that under the 
Articles of War any soldier who knowingly 
does when on active service any act calcu- 
lated to imperl the success of his Majesty’s 
forces or any part thereof shall be hable to 
suffer death. Do you understand? Death! 

MEEK Yess Army Act, Part One, Sec- 
tion Four, Number Six I think you mean 
Section Five, Number Five, sir 

TALLBOYS. Do I? Perhaps you will be good 
enough to quote Section Five, Number Five 

MEEK. Yessir. ‘By word of mouth spreads 
reports calculated to create unnecessary 
alarm or despondency ”” 

TaLLBoYS Ít ıs fortunate for you, Private 
Meek, that the Act says nothing about 
private soldiers who create despondency by 
their personal appearance. Had ıt done so 
your life would not be worth half an hour’s 
puwichase 

MEEK, No, sir Am I to file the letter and 
the reply with a translation, six? 

TaLLBoys [tearing the letter to pieces and 
throming them away} Your folly has made a 
mockery of both, What did the headman say? 

MEEK Only that the country has very good 
roads now, sır. Motor coaches ply every day 
all the year round. The last actıve brigand 
retired fifteen years ago, and 1s ninety years 
old. 

taLLaoys. The usual tissue of hes. That 
headman 1s in league with the bngands He 
takes a turn himself occasionally, I should 
say. 

MEEK I think not, sir. The fact is— 

tatLpoys. Did I hear you say “The fact is"? 

MEEK Sorry, sr That old brigand was the 
headman hmself He ıs sending you a pres- 
ent of a sheep and six turkeys, 

TALLBOYS. Send them back instantly. Take 
them back on your damned bicycle Inform 
hum that Bntsh officers are not orientals, and 
do not accept bribes from officials in whose 
districts they have to restore order, 

MEEK He wont understand, sir. He wont 
beheve you have any authority unless you 
take presents. Besides, they havnt arnved 
yet. 

TatyBoys Well, when his messengers arrive 
pack them back with their sheep and ther 
turkeys and a note to say that my favor can 


be earned by honesty and diligence, but not 
purchased 
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week. They wont dare take back either the 
presents or the note, sr Theyll steal the 
sheep and turkeys and report gracious mes- 
sages fromyou. Better heep themeat andthe 
birds, ar they will be welcome after a long 
stretch of regulation food. 

tattpoys Pnvate Meek. 

MEEK Yessir 

TALLEOYS If you should be at any future 
tame entrusted with the command of this 
expedition you will no doubt give effect to 
your own views and moral standards For 
the present will you be good enough to obey 
my orders without comment? 

MEEK Yessir. Sorry, sir 

As Meek salutes and turns to go, he 18 con- 

fronted by the nurse, who, brilkanily undressed 
for bathing under a variegated silk wrap, comes 
from the pavilion, followed by the patient in the 
character of a natwe servant All traces of the 
patent's tliness have disappeared she ıs sun- 
burnt to the color of terra cotta, and her muscles 
ore hard and glistening mith unguent She ts dis- 
gursed en belle sauvage by headdress, mig, 
ornaments, and girdle proper to no locality on 
earth except perhaps the Russian ballet She 
carries a sun umbrella and a rug 

TALLBOYS [rising gallantly] Ab, my dear 
Countess, dehghted to see you How good 
of you to come! 

THE COUNTESS [gwing hım her finger ups} 
How do, Colonel? Hot, isnt 1t? {Her dialect ts 
now a spirited amalgamation of the foreign 
accents of all the waiters she has known) 

TALLBOYS Take my chaw [He goes behind 
ut and moves tt nearer to her] 

THE countess Thanks [She throws off her 
wrap, waich the patient takes, and fangs herself 
teith careless elegance into the charr, calling) Mr 
Meek. Mr Mee-e-e-eekl 

Meek returns smartly, and touches the front 
of his cap 

THE countess My new things from Panis 
have arnved at last, If you would be so very 
sweet as to get them to my bungalow some- 
how Ofcourse I will pay anything necessary 
And could you get a letter of credit cashed 
forme I'd better have three hundred pounds 
to go on with 

MEEK [quite at his ease unconsciously drop- 
ping the soldier and assunung the gentleman) 
How many boxes, Countess? 

THe counTess Six, lam afraid Willit be a 
lot of trouble? 

mEER It willinsolve a camel, 
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Tue countess Oh, strings of camels if 
necessary Expense 1s no object And the 
letter of credit? 

mgex Sorry, Countess I have only two 
hundred on me You shall have the other 
hundred tomorrow [He hands her a roll of 
notes, and she gwes lam the leiter of credit} 

THE COUNTESS You are never at a loss 
Thanks So good of you 

TALLBOYS Chut! Dismiss 

Meek comes to attention, salutes, left-turns, 
and goes out at the double 

TALLBOYS [who kas listened to this colloquy tn 
renewed stupefactton| Countess that was very 
naughty of you 

THE COUNTESS What have I done? 

Tattpoys In camp you must never forget 
discipline We keep it in the background, but 
it 1s always there and always necessary That 
man 1s a private soldier Any sort of social 
relation—any hint of fambhanty with hm— 
1s umpossible for you 

THE counTess But surely I may treat bm 
as a human being 

TaLLBoys Most certamly not Your in- 
tention 1s natural and kmdly, but 1f you treat 
a private solder as 2 human bemg the result 
1s disastrous to himself He presumes He 
takes hberties And the consequence of that 
1s that he gets into trouble and has a very 
bad hme of ıt until he ıs taught his proper 
place by appropriate disciphnary measures 
I must ask you to be particularly careful with 
this man Meek. He 1s only half-witted he 
carries all his money about with hım. If you 
have occasion to speak to hm, make him feel 
by your tone that the relation between you 
is one of a supenor addressing a very distant 
inferior Never let him address you on his 
own initiative, or call you anythmg but “my 
lady ” If there 1s anything we can do for you 
we shall be dehghted to do it, but you must 
always ask me 

The patent, greatly pleased mth the colonel 
Jor snubbing Sweetie, deposits her rug and um- 
brella on tke sand, and places a chaw for him on 
the lady’s right mith grinning courtesy She then 
seats herself on the rug, and listens to them, hug- 
ging her knees and her umbrella, and trying to 
look as indigenous as possible 

TALLBOYS Thank you. [He sits down] 

THE countess J am so sorry But if I ask 
anyone else they only look helpless and say 
“You had better see Meek about st ” 

Tautuoys No doubt they put everything 
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on the poor fellow because he 1s not quité all 
there Is it understood that in future you 
come to me, and not to Meek? 

THE COUNTESS I will indeed, Colonel I am 
so sorry, and I thoroughly understand I am 
scolded and forgiven, arnt I? 

TALLBOYS [smiling graciously] Admomshed, 
we call ıt But of course 1t 1s not your fault. 
I have no nght to scold you It 1s I who must 
ask your forgiveness. 

THE COUNTESS Granted 

THE PATIENT (tz warting behind them, coughs 
significantly]! 

THE countess [hasty] A vulgar expression, 
Colonel, isn’t 1t? But so sumple and direct I 
hike it 

TALLBOYS. I didnt know 1t was vulgar It 1s 
concise. 

THE COUNTESS Of course 1t isnt really vul- 
gar But a httle lower middle class, 1f you 
follow me 

THE PATIENT [pokes the chair wth the sun 
umbrella}! 

THE COUNTESS [as before] Any news of the 
brigands, Colonel? 

TALLBOYS, No; but Mass Mopply’s mother, 
who is in a distracted condition—very natur- 
ally of course, poor woman!—has actually 
sent me the ransom She implores me to pay 
it and release her child She 1s afraid that if 
I make the shghtest hostile demonstration 
the brigands will cut off the girl’s fingers and 
send them in one by one until the ransom is 
paid She thinks they may even begin with 
her ears, and disfigure her for hfe Of course 
that is a possibilty such things have been 
done; and the poor lady pomts out very 
justly that I cannot replace her daughter's 
ears by extermmating the bngands after- 
wards, as I shall most certainly do if they 
dare lay a hand on a Bntsh lady But I 
cannot countenance such a concession to de- 
hberate criminality as the payment of a ran- 
som [The two conspirators exchange dismayed 
glances) Ihave sent a message to the old lady 
by wireless to say that payment of a ransom 
is out of the question, but that the British 
Government 1s offermg a substantial reward 
for information 

THE COUNTESS [jumping up excetedly] Wot- 
jesoy? A reward on top of the ransom? 

THE PATIENT [poles her savagely with the 
umbrella}'|! 

TaLuBoys [surprised] No Instead of the 
ransom. 
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THE COUNTESS [recollecting herself] Of course. 
How silly of me! [She sets down and adds, re- 
flectively) If this native girl could find out any- 
thing would she get the reward? 

TALLBOYS. Certainly she would Good idea 
that what? 

THE countess. Yes, Colonel, isn’t 1t? 

tTattpoys By the way, Countess, I met 
three people yesterday who know you very 
well 

THE PATIENT [ forgetting herself and scramb- 
ling forward to her knees] But you— 

THE countess [stopping her mith a back- 
handed slap on the mouth) Silence, gwl How 
dare you interrupt the colonel? Go back to 
your place and hold your tongue 

The Patent obeys humbly until the Colonel 
delicately turns lus head away, when she shakes 
her fist threateningly at the smiter 

TALLBOYS One of them was a lady I hap- 
pened to mention your brother’s name; and 
she ht up at once and said “Dear Aubrey 
Bagot! I know his sister intimately. We were 
all three children together ” 

THE COUNTESS It must have been dear Flor- 
ence Dorchester I hope she wont come here. 
I want to have an absolute holiday I dont 
want to see anybody—except you, Colonel. 

TaLLBoys Haw! Very good of you to say so 

The Burglar comes from the bathing tent, very 
elegant tn black and white bathing costume and 
blach silhen wrap mith white silh lapels. a clerical 
touch 

TALLBOYS [contnung] Ah, Bagot! Ready 
for your dip? I was just teling the Countess 
that I met some friends of yours yesterday 
Fancy coming on them out here of all places! 
Shews how small the world 1s, after all [Ris- 
zng| And now I am off to inspect stores There 
1s a shortage of maroons that I dont under- 
stand. 

THE CouNTESS What a pity! I love maroons. 
They have such mice ones at that confec- 
tioner’s near the Place Vendéme 

TALLBOYS. Oh, youre thinking of marrons 
glacés No maroons are fireworks things 
that go off with a bang For signalling 

THE countess Oh! the things they used ta 
have in the war to warn us of an air raid? 

TaLLBoys Just so Well, au revoir 

THE COUNTESS Àu revor Au revor. 

The Colonel touches hus cap gallantly and 
bustles off past the hut to his mspection 

THE Patient [rising vengefully] You, dare 
smack me in the face again, my gil, and I'll 
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sense. Still, 1f I can get a moving dramatic 
effect out of 1t, and preach a really splendid 
sermon about 1t, my gift takes possession of 
meandobhges metosailin and do it. Sweetie: 
go and get me a cushion for my head there’s 
a dear. 

THE PATIENT Do nothing of the kind, 
Sweetie Let hum wait on himself 

THE COUNTESS [rising] He'd only mess 
everything about looking for it I hke to 
have my rooms left tady. [She goes into the 
pavilion] 

THE PATIENT Isnt that funny, Pops? She 
has a conscience as a chambermaid and none 
as a woman 

AUBREY Very few people have more than 
one point of honor, Mops. And lots of them 
haynt even one 

THE COUNTESS [returning mith a silk cushion, 
whch she hurls hard at Aubrey’s head) There! 
And now I give you both notice I'm getting 
bored with this place 

AUBREY [making himself comfortable mith his 
cushion) Ob, you are always getting bored 

THE PATIENT I suppose that means that 
you are tired of Tallboys 

THE countess [moving restlessly about} I am 
fed up with him to that degree that I some- 
times feel I could almost marry him, just to 
put him on the hst of the mevitables that I 
must put up with wilynilly, hke gettmg up 
m the morning, and washing and dressmg 
and eating and drmkmg things you darent 
let yourself get tired of because 1f you did 
theyd drive youmad Lets go and have a bit 
of rea] hfe somewhere 

THE PATIENT Real hfe! I wonder where 
thats to be found! Weve spent nearly six 
thousand pounds ın two months looking for 
1t. The money we got for the necklace wont 
last for ever 

AUBREY Sweetie. you will have to stick ıt 
an this spot until we touch that ransom, and 
that’s-all about it 

THE COUNTESS [U do as I lke, not what you 
tell me And I tell you agam—the two of you 
—you can take a week’s notice I’m bored 
with this business I need a change. 

AUBREY. What are we to do with her, 
Mops? Always change! change! change! 

THE coun?rEsS Well, I hke to see new faces. 

AUBREY I could be happy as a Buddha in 

a temple, eternally contemplating my own 
middle and having thesameold priesttopolish 
me up every day But Sweetie wants a new 
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face every fortmght. I have known her fall 
in love with a new face twice in the same 
week. [ Turning io her} Woman. have you any 
sense of the greatness of constancy? 

THE COUNTESS I might be constant 1f I were 
a realcountess. But I’monlya hotelchamber- 
maid; and a hotel chambermaid gets so used 
to new faces that at last they become a neces- 
sity [She sets down on the stool}. 

AUBREY. And the oftener the faces change 
the more the tips come to, eh? 

THE COUNTESS. Oh, it’s not that, though of 
course that counts. The real secret of 1t 1s 
that though men are awfully nice for the first 
few days, ıt doesnt last You get the best out 
of men by having them always new. What 
I say 1s that a love affair should always be a 
honeymoon. And the only way to make sure 
of that 1s to keep changing the man, for the 
same man can never keepit up In all my hfe 
I have known only one man that kept ıt up 
til he died. 

THE PATIENT [interested] Ah! Then the thing 
is possible? 

THE COUNTESS Yes’ ıt was a man that mar- 
ried my sister. that was how J came to know 
about ıt. 

AUBREY, And hus ardor never palled? Day 
in and day out, until death did them part, he 
was the same as on the wedding day? Is that 
really true, Sweetie? 

THE COUNTESS Its. But then he beat her 
on thew wedding day; and he beat her just 
as hard every day afterwards I made her get 
a separatıon order, but she went back to him 
because nobody else paid her any attention 

auBREY Why didntyoutellme thatbefore? 
I'd have beaten you black and blue sooner 
than lose you [Siting up} Would you bebeve 
it, Mops, I was m love with this woman. 
madly im love with her. She was not my in- 
tellectual equal; and I had to teach her table 
manners But there was an extraordinary 
sympathy between our lower centres; and 
when after ten days she threw me over for 
another man I was restramed from murder 
and suicide only by the most resolute exer- 
cise of my reasoning powers, my determina- 
tion to be a civhzed man, and fear of the 
police. 

THE countess Well, I gave you a good 
tıme for the ten days, didnt I? Lots of people 
dont get that much to look back on Besides, 
you know it was for your own good, Popsy. 
We werent really suited, were we? 
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aupREY You had acquired an msatiable 
taste for commercial travellers You could 

sample them at the rate of three a week I 
could not help admmng such amazing mo- 
bility of the affections I had heard operatic 
tenors bawling Woman Is Fickle, but it 
always seemed to me that what was to be 
dreaded ın women was their implacable con- 
stancy But you! Fickle! I should think so 

THE countess Well, the travellers were 
just as bad, you know. 

AUBREY Just as bad! Say just as good 
Fickleness means simply mobihty, and mo- 
bility 1s a mark of avibzation. You should 
pride yourself on it If you dont you will lose 
your self-respect, and I cannot endure a 
woman who has no self-respect. 

THE COUNTESS Oh, whats the use of us talk- 
ing about self-respect? You are a thief and 
so am I Igo a httle further than that, my- 
self, and so would you if you were a woman. 
Dont you be a hypocrite, Popsy at least not 
with me 

aubrey At least not with you! Sweetie 
that touch of concern for my spiritual welfare 
almost convinces me that you still love me 

THE countess Not me Not much I’m 
through with you, my lad. And I cant quite 
fancy the colonel he's too old, and too much 
the gentleman 

aurey He’s better than nobody Who 
else 1s there? 

THE CounTEss Well, there’s the sergeant I 
daresay I have low tastes, but he’s my sort, 
and the colonel isnt. 

THE PATIENT Have you fallen in love with 
Sergeant Fielding, Sweetie? 

THE countess Well, yes, if you hke to call 
at that 

aubrey May I ask have you sounded him 
on the subject? 

THE CounTEss How can I? I’m a countess, 
and he’s only a sergeant If I as much as let 
on that I’m conscious of his existence I give 
away the show to the colonel. I can only look 
at him And I cant do even that when any- 
one else 1s looking And all the tme I want 
to hug him [she breaks down in tears] 

auprex Qh for Heaven’s sake dont start 
erying 

THE PATIENT For all you know, Sweete, 
the sergeant may be a happily marned man, 

THE countess What difference does that 
mahe to my feehngs? I am so lonely The 
place ws so dull No pictures No dances 
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Nothing to do but be ladylike And the one 
really lovable man going to waste! I’d rather 
be dead. 

THE PATIENT, Well, it’s ust as bad for me 

THE counTEss Noitisnt Youre a real lady 
youre broken in to be dull Besides, you have 
Popsy And youre supposed to be our ser- 
vant That gives you the run of the whole 
camp when youre tired of him You can pick 
up a private when you lke Whats to prevent 
you? 

THE PATIENT My ladyhke morals, I sup- 
pose 

THE countess Morals your grandmother! 
I thought youd left all that flapdoodle be- 
hind you when you came away with us 

THE PATIENT I meant to Ive tmed to But 
you shock me in spite of myself every second 
tame you open your mouth 

THE counTEss Dont you set up to be a 
more moral woman than IJ am, because youre 
not 

THE PATIENT I dont pretend to be But I 
may tell you that my mfatuatıon for Popsy, 
which I now see was what really nerved me 
to this astomshing breakaway, has been, so 
far, qute mnocent Can you beheve that, 
you clod? 

THE COUNTESS Oh yes I can Popsy’s satis- 
fied as long as you let hım talk. What I mean 
is—and I tell ıt to you straight—that with all 
my faults I’mcontent withoneman at a hme 

THE PATIENT Do you suggest that I am 
catrying on with two men? 

THE countess I dont suggest anything I 
say what I mean straight out, and xf you dont 
like ıt you can lump ıt You may be in love 
with Popsy, but youre interested in Private 
Meek, though what you see m that dry httle 
worm beats me 

THE PATIENT Have you noticed, my 
Sweetie, that your big strapping splendhd 
sergeant 1s completely under the thumb of 
that dry httle worm? 

THE counTEss He wont be when IJ get him 
under my thumb But you just be careful 
Take this tp from me one man at a time I 
am advising you foryour good, because youre 
only a beginner, and what you thmk 1s love, 
and interest, and all that, is not real love at 
all three quarters of it 1s only unsatisfied 
curiosity Ive hved at that address myself, 
and I know When I love a man now 1t’s all 
love and nothing else It’s the real thing 
while it lasts Lhavntthe leastcuriosity about 
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my lovely sergeant. I know just what he'll 
say and what he'll do. I ust want him to do 
it. 

THE PATIENT [rising, revolted] Sweeties I 
really cannot bear any more of this No doubt 
it’s perfectly true It's quite nght that you 
should say 1t frankly and planly I envy and 
admire the frightful coolness with which you 
plump 1t all out Perhaps I shall get used to 
it in time But at present ıt knocks me to 
pieces I shall simply have to go away if you 
pursue the subject. [She sets down ın the cane 
chair with her back to them] 

ausrEY Thats the worst of Sweetie We 
all have—to put it as micely as I can—our 
lower centres and our gher centres. Our 
lower centres act they act with a termble 
power that sometimes destroys us; but they 
dont talk Speech belongs to the higher 
centres In all the great poetry and hterature 
of the world the higher centres speak In all 
respectable conversation the higher centres 
speak, even when they are saying nothing or 
telling hes But the lower centres are there 
all the time: a sort of guilty secret with every 
one of us, though they are dumb I remember 
asking my tutor at college whether, 1f any- 
one’s lower centres began to talk, the shock 
would not be worse than the one Balaam got 
when his donkey began talking to him. He 
only told me half a dozen improper stories to 
shew how openminded he was. I never men- 
honed the subject agam until I met Sweetie. 
Sweetie 1s Balaam’s ass 

THE COUNTESS Keep a civil tongue in your 
head, Popsy I— : 

AUBREY [springing to his feet] Woman: I am 
paying you a compliment: Balaam’s ass was 
wiser than Balaam You should read your 
Bible That 1s what makes Sweetie almost 
superhuman Her lower centres speak, Since 
the war the lower centres have become vocal. 
And the effect is that of an earthquake. For 
they speak truths that have never been 
spoken before—truths that the makers of 
our domestic institutions havetried to ignore 
And now that Sweetie goes shouting them 
all over the place, the sttutions are rocking 
andsphtting and sundering They leave us no 
place to lve, no certainties, no workable 
morality, no heaven, no hell, no command- 
ments, and no God 

THE PATIENT What about the light in our 
own souls that you were so eloquent about 
the day before yesterday at lunch when you 
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drank a pint of champagne? 

AUBREY. Most of us seem to have no souls. 
Or if we have them, they have nothing to 
hang on to Meanwhile, Sweetie goes on 
shouting. [He takes refuge in the deck charr] 

THE COUNTESS [ring] Oh, what are you 
gassing about? I am not shouting I should 
be a good woman if it wasnt so dull If youre 
goodnatured, you just get put upon Who 
are the good women? Those that enjoy bemg 
dull and lke being put upon Theyve no 
appetites, Life’s thrown away on them: they 
get nothing out of it 

THE PATIENT. Well, come, Sweetie! What 
do you get out of it? 

THE COUNTESS Excitement thatswhatl get 
out of it Look at Popsy and me! We're al- 
ways planning robberies Of course I know 
it’s mostly umagination; but the fun is in the 
planning and the expectation Even if we did 
them and were caught, there would be the 
excitement of being tried and bemg im all the 
papers. Look at poor Harry Smiler that 
murdered the cop ın Croydon! Whenhe came 
and told us what he’d done Popsy offered to 
go out and get him some cyanide to poison 
himself, for ıt was a dead sure thing that he’d 
be caught and bumped off “What!” says 
Harry; “and lose the excitement of being 
tred for my hfe! Pd rather be hanged” he 
says; and hanged he was And I say ıt must 
have been almost worth it. After all, he'd 
have died anyhow perhaps of something 
really painful Harry wasnt a bad man really; 
but he couldnt bear dullness He had a 
wonderful collection of pistols that he had 
begun as a boy he picked up a lot in the war 
Just for the romance of it, you know he 
meant no harm But he'd never shot anyone 
with them; and at last the temptation was 
too great and he went out and shot the cop 
Just for nothing but the feelmg that he’d 
fired the thing off and done somebody in 
with it When Popsy asked him why he’d 
done it, all he could say was that 1t was a sort 
of fulfilment But 1t gives you an idea, doesnt 
it, of what I mean? [She sets down again, re- 
leved by her outburst). 

AUBREY All ıt meansıs a low vitality. Here 
is a man with all the miracles of the umverse 
to stagger his imagination and all the prob- 
lems of human destiny to employ his mind, 
and he goes out and shoots an innocent 
pohceman because he can think of nothing 
more interesting to 40 Quite mght to hang 
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him And all the people who can find nothing 
more exciting to do than to crowd into the 
court to watch him being sentenced to death 
should have been hanged too. You will be 
hanged someday, Sweetie, because you have 
not what people call a richly stored mnd. I 
have tried to educate you— 

THE COUNTESS, Yes you gave me books to 
read, But I couldnt read them: they were as 
dullasditchwater Ivetried crossword puzzles 
to occupy my mind and keep me off planning 
robberies, but what crossword puzzle is half 
the funand excitement of picking somebody's 
pocket, let alone that you cant hve by it? 
You wanted me to take to drink to keep me 
quet But I dont like bemg drunk, and what 
would become of my good looks 1f I did? Ten 
bottles of champagne couldnt make you feel 
as you do when you walk past a policeman 
who has only to stop you and search you to 
put you away for three years 

THE Patient Pops did you really try to 
set her drinking? What a thoroughpaced 
blackguard you are! 

ausrey She is much better company when 
she’s half drunk. Listen to her now, when she 
1s sober! 

THE PATENT Sweetie areyoureally having 
such a jolly time after all? You began by 
threatening to give up our exciting enter- 
prise because it 15 so dull 

auprey Shes free There 1s the sergeant, 
And there 1s always the hope of somethng 
turning up and the sense of being ready for 
it without having to break all the shackles 
and throw down all the walls that imprison 
a respectable woman. 

THE PATIENT Well, what about me? 

AUBREY [pussled] Wel, what about you? 
You are free, arnt you? 

THE PATIENT [rising very delberately, and 
going behind him to hus left hand, which she picks 
up and fondles as she sermonses, seated on the 
arm of hts chair] My angel love, you have 
rescued me from respectability so completely 
that I have for a month past been living the 
life of a mountam goat I have got md of my 
an\ious worrying mother as completely as a 
weaned Ind, and I no longer hate her My 
slavery to cooks stuffing me with long meals 
of fish, flesh, and fowls a thing of the mser- 
able past I eat dates and bread and water 

and raw omons when I can get them; and 
when I cant get them I fast, with the result 
that I have forgotten what illness means, and 
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if I ran away from you two neither of you 
could catch me, and if you did I could fight 
the pair of you with one hand tied behind 
me I revel in all your miracles of the um- 
verse the delicious dawns, the lovely sunsets, 
the changing winds, the cloud pictures, the 
flowers, the ammals and ther ways, the birds 
and msects and reptiles Every day 1s a day of 
adventure wath its cold and heat, its hght and 
darkness, 1ts cycles of exultant vigor and ex- 
haustion, hunger and satety, its longmgs fo 
action that change mto a longing for sleey 
its thoughts of heavenly things that change 
so suddenly into a need for food 

Ausrey Whatmorecouldany mortal desire? 

THE PATIENT [sering hum by the ears] Lior 

AUBREY Thank you You mean, I presume, 
that these things do not satisfy you you 
want me as well 

THE PATIENT, You!! You!!! you selfish lazy 
sugary tongued blackguard [Releasing him] 
No Iincluded youwith the animals and their 
ways, just as I included Sweetie and the 
sergeant 

THE countess, You let Sweetie and her 
sergeant alone d’y’hear? I have had enough 
of that joke on me 

THE PATIENT [rising and taking her by the clan 
to turn her face up| It 1s no yoke, Sweetiest it 
1s the dead solemn earnest I called Pops a 
liar, Sweetie, because all this is not enough 
The glones of nature dont last any decently 
active person a week, unless theyre profes- 
sional naturahsts or mathematicians or a 
painter or something I want something sen- 
sible todo A beaver has a jolly tame because 
it has to build its dam and bring up its family 
I want my httle job hke the beaver IfI do 
nothing but contemplate the umverse there 
is so much in it that 1s cruel and terrible and 
wantonly evil, and so much more that 1s op- 
pressively astronomical and endless and m- 
conceivable and impossible, that I shall just 
go stark raving mad and be taken back t 
my mother with straws in my har The trut 
18, I am free, I am healthy, Iam happy, and I 
am utterly miserable [Turning on Aubrey} Do 
you hear? Utterly miserable 

AUBREY [losing his temper] And what do you 
suppose I am? Here with nothing to do but 
drag about two damn’ silly women and talk 
to them. 

THE COUNTESS It’s worse for them They 
have to hsten to you. 

THE PATIENT I despise you I hate you 
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You—you—you—you gentleman thief What 
nght has a thief to be a gentleman? Sweetie 
1s bad enough, heaven knows, with her vul- 
ganty and her low cunning always trying to 
get the better of somebody or to get hold of 
a man; but at least she’s a woman; and she’s 
real Men are not real theyre all talk, talk, 
talk— 

rue countess (half rising] You keep a civil 
tongue in your head. do you hear? 

tHe Patient. Another syllable of your 
cheek, Sweetie; and PI give you a hiding 
that will keep you screaming for half an hour 
[Sweetie subsides] I want to beat somebody I 
want to kill somebody I shall end by killmg 
the two of you What are we, we three 
glorious adventurers? Just three mefficient 
fertilizers 

AUBREY. What on earth do you mean by 
that? 

THE PATIENT Yes* inefficient ferhhzers. We 
do nothing but convert good food into bad 
manure. We are walking factones of bad 
manure’ thats what we are. 

THE COUNTESS [resing] Well, I am not going 
to sit here and bsten to that sort of talk, You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself. 

AUBREY [rising also, shocked] Miss Mopply 
there are certain disgusting truths that no 
lady would throw in the teeth of her fellow 
creatures— 

“THE paTIENT. I am not a lady: I am free 
now to say what I please How do you hke it? 

THE COUNTESS [relenting] Look here, deare 
You mustnt go off at the deep end hke this 
You— [The pattent turns fiercely on her she 
screams] Ah-a-a-ah! Popsy she’s mad Save 
me [She runs away, out past the pavilion] 

auBREY. What 1s the matter with you? Are 
you out of your senses? [He tries to hold her, 
but she sends him spranling] 

THE PATIENT No. I am exercising my free- 
dom. The freedom you preached The free- 
dom you made possible for me You dont hke 
to hear Sweetie’s lower centres shouting 
Well, now you hear my higher centres shout- 
ing You dont seem to bike 1t any better. 

AUBREY. Mops youre hysterical. You felt 
splendid an hour ago; and you will feel 
splendid again an hour from now. You will 
always feel splendid uf you keep yourself fit 

THE PATIENT. Fit for what? A lost dog feels 
fit thats what makes lim stray; but he’s the 
unhappiest thing alive. I am a lost dog a 
tramp, a vagabond. Ive got nothing to do 
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Ive got nowhere to go. Sweetie’s miserable 
and youre miserable, and I’m mserable, and 
I shall just kick you and beat you to a 
jelly. 

She rushes at him He dodges her and runs off 
past the hut dé that moment Tallboys returns 
mith Meek past the other side of the hut; and the 
patient, unable to chech herself, crashes mto his 
arms. 

- TALLBOYS [sternly] Whats this? What are 
you domg here? Why are you making this 
noise? Dont clench your fists m my presence 
[She droops obsequously|. Whats the matter? 

THE patient [salaaming and chanting] Bmal 
elttal a dah yram, Tuan. 

TaLLBoys Can you speak English? 

THE PATIENT No Enghiss. 

tattpoxs Or French? 

THE PATIENT, No Frennss, Tuan Wons sa 
etihw saw eceelf stı 

TALLBOYS. Very well. dont do 1t again. Now 
of wth you. 

She goes out backward inio the pavilon, 
salaamıng Tallboys sits down in the deck charr. 

TALLBOYS [to Meek] Here, you. You say 
youre the interpreter Did you understand 
what that girl said to me? 

MEEK. Yessir 

rattBoys What dialect was 1t? It didnt 
sound hke what the natives speak here. 

MEEK No sir I used to speak it at school. 
Enghsh back slang, sır. 

TALLBOYS. Back slang? What do you mean? 

MEEK Enghsh spelt backwards She re- 
versed the order of the words too, sir That 
shews that she has those two httle speeches 
off by heart 

TatLpoys But how could a native gil do 
such a thing? I couldnt do it myself. 

MEEK That shews that she’s not a native 
girl, sir 

TALLBoys But this must be looked into 
Were you able to pick up what she said? 

MEEK Only bmal elttl, sur. That was quite 
easy. It put me on to the rest. 

TALLBoYS But what does bmal elttil mean? 

MEEK. Little lamb, sir. 

TALLEOYS She called me a little lamb! 

mweEK No sir All she said was “Mary hada 
little lamb.” And when you asked her could 
she speak French she said, of course, ‘Its 
fleece was white as snow ” 

TaLLBOYSs But that was msolence. 

MEEK. It got her out of her difficulty, sir 

Tattpoys This is very serious. The woman 
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is passng herself off on the Countess as a 
native servant, 

sesk Do you think go, sir? 

tattpoys | dont think so [know so Dont 
be a fool, man Pull yourself together, and 
dont make sully answers 

MEEK Yessir No sir 

tatinoys [angrily bawling at hum) “Ba Ba 
black sheep have you any wool? Yes sir, no 
sw, three bags full’ Dont say yessir no sit 
to me 

mgEK No sur 

TALLBOYS Go and fetch that grl back. Not 
a word to her aboutmy finding her out, mind. 
When I bave finshed with her you will ex- 
plain to me about those maroons 

meek Yessir [He goes tio the pavilon} 

vattsoys Hurry up [He setiles himself com- 
fortably and takes out hes cegaret case] 

The Countess peers round the corner of the 
pavilion lo see whether she may safely return 
Aubrey makes a similar reconnaissance round 
the corner of the hut 

THe countess Here I am again, you see 
[She snules fascinatingly at the Colonel and sits 
down on her stool) 

ausrey Moi aussi May I— [he stretches 
demself on the rug) 

TALLBOYS [sting up and putting the agaret 
case back en kis pocket} Just m the nick of tme 
I was about to send for you I have made a 
very grave discovery That native servant of 
yours is not a native Her lingo is a ndiculous 
fraud She 1s an Enghshwoman 

ausrey You dont say so! 

THE COUNTESS Oh, impossible 

TALLBOYS Not a doubt ofiıt She’s a fraud 
take care of your jewels Or else—and this 1s 
uhat I suspect—she's a spy 

AVaREY A spy! But we are not at war 

TaLLBOYS The League of Nations has spies 
everywhere [To the Countess] You must allow 
me to search her luggage at once, before she 
knows that I have found her out. 

Tue countess But I have mssed nothing 
Y am sure she hasnt stolen anything What 
do you want to search her luggage for? 

TALLBOYS For maroons 

THE COUNTESS Mar 

AUBREY J [together] ime 

TaLLvoxs Yes, maroons I inspected the 
stores this mormng, and the maroons are 
nussing I particularly wanted them to recall 
me at lunch time when I go sketching I am 
rather a dab at watercolors And there 1s not 
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asmgle maroon left There should be fifteer 

auancy Oh, I can clear that up It’s on 
of your men Meek. He goes about on 
motor bicycle with a sach. full of maroons an 
a lot of wire He said he was surveying H 
was evidently very anxious to get rid of me 
so I did not press my inquines But tha 
accounts for the maroons 

tattgoys Not at all This 1s very seriou 
Meek ıs a half witted creature who shoul 
never have been enhsted. He 1s hke a chile 
this woman could do anything she please 
with hm 

THE countess But what could she possibl 
want with marocns? 

TALLBOYS I dont know This expedition ha 
been sent out without the sanchon of th 
League of Nations We always forget to cor 
sult ıt when there 1s anything senous in hanc 
The woman may be an emussary of th 
League She may be working against us 

THE COUNTESS But even so, what harm ca 
she do us? 

TALLBOYS [tapping us revolver) Mey dea 
lady, do you suppose I am carrying this fc 
fun? Dont you reahze that the hulls here ar 
full of hostile tribes who may try to raid u 
at any moment? Look at that electric hor 
there. If ıt starts honking, look out, for : 
will mean that a body of tribesmen has bee 
spotted advancing on us 

TRE COUNTESS [alarmed] If I’d known tha‘ 
you wouldnt have got me here Is that sc 
Popsy? 

aunpney Well, yes, but ıt doesnt matte: 
theyre afrad of us 

TAaLLBOYS Yes, because they dont kno 
that we are a mere handful of men But 
this woman 1s in commumeation with ther 
and has got hold of that idiot Meck, we ma 
have them down on us hke a swarm of hor 
nets I dont hke this at all I must get to th 
bottom of 1t at once Ah! here she comes 

Meek appears at the entrance to the paviltor 
He stands politely aside to let the patient pas 
hsm, and remains there 

MEEK The colonel would hke a word wit 
you, Miss 

AUBREY Go easy withher, Colonel She ca 
run hke a deer And she has muscles of ror 
You had better turn out the guard befor 
you tachle her 

TALLROYS Pooh! Here, you! 

The patent comes to him past the Countes 
mth an ar of disarnung innocence, falls on he 
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knees, lifts her palms, and smites the ground 
with her forehead 

TaLLBoys They tell me you can run fast. 
Well, a bullet can run faster [He taps hes 
revolver] Do you understand that? 

THE PATIENT [salaameng] Bmal elttl a dah 
yram wons sa etihw saw eceelf sti— 

TALLBoys (tozttruant| And everywhere that 
Mary went— 

THE PATIENT [adrovtly cutting in) That lamb 
was sure to go Got me, Colonel How clever 
of you! Well, what of 1t? 

TaLLBoys, That 1s what I intend to find out 
You are not a native 

THE PATIENT Yes, of Somerset. 

Tattpoys Precisely. Well, why are you dis- 
gused? Why did you try to make me believe 
that you dont understand Enghsh? 

THE PATIENT For a lark, Colonel. 

TatLBoys Thats not good enough Why 
have you passed yourself off on this lady as a 
native servant? Being a servant 1s no lark 
Answer me Dont stand there trymg to in- 
vent a he Why did you pretend to be a 
servant? 

THE PATIENT One has so much more con- 
trol of the house as a servant than as a mis- 
tress nowadays, Colonel 

TALLBOYS. Very smart, that You will tell 
me next that one controls a regiment much 
more effectively as a private than as a 
colonel, eh? 

The klaxon sounds stridently The Colonel 
draws his revolver and makes a dash for the top 
of the sandhill, but 1s outraced by Meek, who 
gets there first and takes the word of command 
with irresistible authority, leaving him stupent 
Aubrey, who has scrambled to his Jeet, moves 
towards the sand dunes to see what rs happening 
Sweette clutches the pattent’s arm tn terror and 
drags her towards the pavilion She 1s fiercely 
shaken off, and Mops stands her ground defiantly 
and runs towards the sound of the guns when 
they begin. 

MEEK Stand to Charge your magazines 
Stand by the maroons How many do you 
make them, sergeant? How far off? 

SERGEANT FIELDING [invisible] Forty horse. 
Nine hundred yards, about, I make it. 

MEEK Rifles at the ready Cut-offs open 
Sights up to eighteen hundred, nght over 
ther heads: no hittmg Ten rounds rapid, 
fire [Fusillade of rifles] How is that? 

SERGEANT’s voice Theyre coming on, sir. 

MEEK Number one maroons. ready. Con- 
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tact [Formidable explosions on the reght|. How 
1s that? 

SERGEANT’s \oicE Theyve stopped 

MEEK Number two maroons ready Con~ 
tact [Explosions on ihe left]. How is that? 

SERGEANT’S vorce Bolted, sır, every man of 
them - 

Meek returns from the hell in the character of 
an msignificant private, followed by Aubrey, to 
the Colonel’s left and rght respectwely. 

MEEK. Thats all right, sw Excuse mterrup- 
tion 

TAaLLROYS. Oh! You call this an mterrup- 
ton? 

MEEK Yessir theres nothing init to trouble 
you about Shall I draw up the report, sir? 
Important engagement. enemy routed no 
British casualties DSO. for you, perhaps, 
sir 

TALLBOYS Private Meek, may I ask—if you 
will pardon my presumphon—who 1s in com- 
mand of this expedition, you or I? 

MEEK You, sir 

TALLBOYS [repouching the revolver] You 
flatter me. Thank you May I ask, further, 
who the devil gave you leave to plant the 
entire regimental stock of maroons all over 
the hills and explode them in the face of the 
enemy? 

MEEK It was the duty of the mtelhgence 
orderly, sir. I’m the intelligence orderly. I 
had to make the enemy beheve that the hills 
are bristhng with British cannon They thnk 
that now, sir. No more trouble from them 

TALLBOYS Indeed! Quartermaster’s clerk, 
interpreter, intelhgence orderly Any further 
rank of which I have not been formed? 

MEEK. No sur 

TaLLBOYs Quite sure youre not a field- 
marshal, eh? 

MEEK Quite sure, sir I never was anything 
higher than a colonel 

TaLLBoys You a colonel? What do you 
mean? 

MEEK Not a real colonel, sr Mostly a 
brevet, sir, to save appearances when I had 
to take command 

Tattsoys. And how do you come to be a 
private now? 

MEEK I prefer the ranks, sr I have a freer 
hand And the conversation m the officers’ 
mess doesnt suit me I always resign a com- 
mission and enlist again 

TaLLBoys Always! How many commissions 
have you held? 
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MEEK I dont quite remember, sir Three, I 
think. 

vatipoys Well, I am dashed! 

THE PATIENT Oh, Colonel! And you mis- 
took this great miltary gemus for a half 
wit!!! 

TALLBOYS [mth aplomb] Naturally The 
symptoms are precisely the same [To Meek] 
Dismiss 

Meek salutes and trots smartly out past the 
hut 

AUBREY By Jove!! 

THE countess Well I ne— [Correcting her- 
self] Tiens, tens, tiens, nens! 

THE PATIENT What are you gomg to do 
about hım, Colonel? 

TtaLLBoYS Madam the secret of command, 
in the army and elsewhere, 1s never to waste 
a moment doing anything that can be dele- 
gated to a subordinate I have a passion for 
shetching m watercolors Hitherto the work 
of commanding my regiment has interfered 
very seriously with its gratification Hence- 
forth I shall devote myself almost entirely to 
shetching, and leave the command of the 
expedition to Private Meek And since you 
all seem to be on more intumate terms with 
him than Ican claim, will you be good enough 
to convey to him—casually, you understand 
—that J already possess the DSO and that 
what I am out for at present is a KCB Or 
rather, to be strictly accurate, that 1s what 
my wife 1s out for For myself, my sole con- 
cern for the moment 1s whether I should 
paint that sky with Prussian blue or with 
cobalt 

THE COUNTESS Fancy you wasting your 
time on painting pictures! 

TALLBOYS Countess I paint pictures to 
mahe me feel sane Dealing with men and 
womenmahkesme feelmad Humanity always 
fails me Nature never 
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«L narrow gap leadıng down to the beach 
through masses of soft brown sandstone, pitted 
scith natural grottoes Sand and big stones in the 
foreground Two of the grottoes are accessible 
from the beach by mounting from the stones, 
which make rough platforms in front of them 
The soldiers hare amused themselves by hering 
them into a rude architecture and gwing. them 
Jancy names The one on your right as you 
descend the rough path through the gap ıs taller 
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than if 18 broad, and has a natural millar and a 
stone lke an altar in tt, giving a Gothic sugges- 
tion which has been assısted by knocking the top 
of the opening into something like a pointed arch, 
and surmounting tt with the inscription 8N PAULS 
The grotto to the left ıs much mider It contains 
a bench long enough to accommodate two persons, 
its recesses are illuminated rosily by bulbs 
wrapped ın pink paper, and some scholarly sol- 
dter has carved above tt in Greek characters the 
word Ayamepove, beneath whch ıs written in 
red chalk THE ABODE Or LOVE, under which agan 
some ribald has added in white chalk, NO NEED 
TO WASTE THE ELECTRIC LIGHT 

For the moment The Abode of Love has been 
taken possession of by the sergeant, a vellbuilt 
handsome man, getting on for forty He is 
sitting on the bench, and ts completely absorbed 
in two books, comparing them rith rapi atten- 
tton 

St Pauls ıs also occupied A very tall gaunt 
elder, by lus dress and bearing a well-to-do 
English gentleman, sits on a stone at the altar, 
resting his elbows on it mith his chin in has hands 
He ts in the deepest mourning, and his attitude 
ts one of hopeless dejection 

Sweetie, now fully and brilhantly dressed, 
comes slowly down the path through the gap, 
moody and bored On the beach she finds nothing 
to interest her until the sergeant unconsciously 
attracts her notice by finding some remarkable 
confirmation or contradiction between his iwo 
books, and smiting one of them appreciatwely 
mith hs fist She instantly brightens up, chmbs 
to the mouth of the grotto eagerly, and posts her- 
self beside hım, on lus right But he ts so rapt in 
hus books that she warts in vain to be noticed 

SWEETIE [contemplating hım ardently) Ahem! 

The Sergeant looks up Seeing who it 18, he 
springs to his feet and stands to attention 

SWEETIE [giving herself no airs] You neednt 
stand up for me, you know 

THE SERGEANT [séiffiy] Beg pardon, your 
ladyshıp I was not aware of your ladyship’s 
presence 

SWEETIE Can all that stuff, Sergeant [She 
sits on the bench on his right) Dont lets waste 
tme Tbis place ıs as dull for me as 1t 13 for 
you Dont you think we two could amuse 
ourselves a bit 1f we were friends? 

THE SERGEANT [mith stern contempt] No, my 
lady, I dont. I saw a lot of that in the war 
pretty ladies bnghtening up the hospitals 
and losing their silly heads, let alone up- 
setting the men, and I dont hold with it 
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Keep to your class. I'll keep to mine. 

sweeTIE My class! Garn! I’m no countess, 
and I’m fed up with pretending to be one 
Didnt you guess? 

THE SERGEANT [resuming his seat and treating 
her as one of hes own class} Why should I 
trouble to start guessmg about you? Any 
girl can be a countess nowadays if she’s good- 
looking enough to pick up a count. 

sweEETiIE Oh! You think I’m goodlooking, 
do you? 

THE SERGEANT Come! If youre not a coun- 
tess what are you? Whats the game, eh? 

swEETIE The game, darhng, is that youre 
my faney I love you. 

THE SERGEANT. Whats that to me? A man of 
my figure can have his pick 

SWEETIE Not here, dear. Theres only one 
other white woman within fifty miles; and 
she’s a real lady She wouldnt look at you 

THE SERGEANT Well, thats a pomt Thats a 
point, certainly. 

SWEETIE [snuggling to him] Yes, isnt 1t? 

THE SERGEANT [suffering the advance but not 
responding] This‘chmate plays the devil with 
a man, no matter how serious minded he 1s 

SWEETIE [slippiny her arm through his) Weh, 
isnt 1t natural? Whats the use of pretending? 

THE SERGEANT Still, I’m not a man to treat 
a Woman as a mere necessity Many soldiers 
do. to them a woman is no more than a Jar of 
marmalade, to be consumed and put away. 
I dont take that view I admut that there 1s 
that side to 1t, and that for people incapable 
of anythmg better—mere animals as you 
mught say—thats the beginning and the end 
oft But to me thats only the smallest part 
ofit Lhke getting a woman’s opmuons. I hke 
to explore her mind as well as her body. See 
these two httle books I was deep m when you 
accosted me? I carry them with me wherever 
Igo I put the problems they raise for me to 
every woman I meet 

SWEETIE [ath groning misgiving| What are 
they? 

THE SERGEANT [pointing to them successively] 
The Bible The Pilgrim’s Progress from this 
world to that which 1s to come. 

a [dismayed, trying to rise] Oh, my 
o 

THE SERGEANT [kolding her ruthlessly in the 
crook of us elbow] No you dont. Sit quiet; and 
dont take the name of the Lord your God in 
vain If you believe in him, it’s blasphemy if 
you dont, 1t’snonsense. Youmust learn to exer- 


cise your mind: what is a woman without an 
activemind to a manbut amere convemence? 

SWEETIE I have plenty to exerose my 
mnd looking after my own affars What I 
look to you for, my lad, 1s a bit of fun. 

THE SERGEANT Quite But when men and 
women pick one another up just for a bit of 
fun, they find theyve picked up more than 
they bargained for, because men and women 
have a top storey as well as a ground floor; 
and you cant have the one without the other. 
Theyre always trying to, but ıt doesnt work. 
Youve pıcked up my mmd as well as my 
body; and youve got to explore it You 
thought you could have a face and a figure 
hke mine with the hmitatons of a gorilla 
Youre finding out your mistake: thats all. 

SWEETIE Oh, let me go; I have had enough 
of this If I'd thought you were religious I’d 
have given you a wide berth, I tell you. Let 
me go, will you? 

THE SERGEANT. Wait a bit Nature may be 
using me as a sort of batt to draw you to take 
an interest in things of the mmd Nature may 
be using your pleasant animal warmth to 
stmulate my mind. I want your advice I 
dont say I'll take it, but 1t may suggest some- 
thing to me You see, I’m in a mess 

sweetie Well, of course. Youre im the 
sergeants’ mess 

THE SERGEANT Thats not the mess I mean 
My mind’s in a mess—a muddle I used to 
be a religious man, but I’m not so clear about 
1t as I was. 

sweetie Thank goodness for that, anyhow 

THE SERGEANT Look at these two books I 
used to beheve every word of them because 
they seemed to have nothing to do with real 
hfe But war brought those old stories home 
quite real, and then one starts asking ques- 
tions Look at this bit here [he poms to a page 
of The Pilgrim's Progress} It’s on the very 
first page of ıt. “I am for certam informed 
that ths our city will be burned with fire 
from heaven, in which fearful overthrow both 
myself, with thee my wife, and you my sweet 
babes, shall miserably come to ruin, except 
some way of escape can be found whereby 
we may be delivered” Well, London and 
Pans and Berlin and Rome and the rest of 
them will be burned with fire from heaven all 
nght in the next war thats certain. Theyre 
all Crimes of Destruction And our Govern- 
ment chaps are running about with e great 
burden of corpses and debts on thew backs, 
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erying “What must we do to be saved?” 
There 1t1s not a story in a book as 1t used to 
be, but God’s truth ım the real actual world 
And all the comfort they get 1s “Flee from 
the wrath to come ” But where are they to 
flee to? There they are, meeting at Geneva 
or hobnobbing at Chequers over the week- 
end, ashing one another, like the man in the 
book, “Whither must we flee?” And nobody 
can tell them The man ın the book says “Do 
you see yonder shining hght?" Well, today 
the place is blazing with shining lights shin- 
ing lights in parhament, in the papers, in the 
churches, and in the books that they call 
Outhnes—Outhnes of History and Science 
and what not—and in spite of all their bally- 
hoo here we are waiting m the City of De- 
struction lıke so many sheep for the wrath to 
come This uneducated tinker tells me the 
way 13 straight before us and so narrow that 
we cant miss it But he starts by calling the 
place the wilderness of this world Well, 
theres no road in a wilderness you have to 
make one All the straght roads are made by 
soldiers, and the soldiers didnt get to heaven 
along them A lot of them landed up m the 
other place No, John you could tell a story 
well, and they say you were a soldier, but 
soldiers that try to make storytelling do for 
service end in the clink, and thats where the 
put you Twelve years in Bedford Gaol, he 
got He used to read the Bible in gaol, and— 
SWEETIE Well, what else was there to read 
there? It’s all they give you in some gaols 
THE SERGEANT How do you know that? 
SWEETIE Never you mind how I know ıt 
It’s nothing to do with you 
THE SERGEANT Nothing to do with me! You 
dont know me, my lass Some men would just 
order you off, but to me the most interesting 
thng m the world is the expenence of a 
woman thats been shut up in a cell for years 
at a time with nothing but a Bible to read 
SWEETIE Years! What are you tallang 
about? The longest I ever did was nine 
months, and if anyone says I ever did a day 
longer she’s a har 
THE 8ERGEANT [laying kıs hand on the bible) 
You could read that book from cover to cover 
in nine months 
SWEETIE Some ofit would drive you melan- 
choly mad It only got me mto trouble ıt did 
The chapla ashed me what I was im for 
Spoiling the Egyptuns, I says, and heres 
chapter and verse forat He went and re- 
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ported me, the swine, and I lost seven days 
remission for ıt 

THE SERGEANT Serve you right! I dont hold 
with spoilng the Egyptians Before the war, 
spoiling the Egyptians was something holy 
Now I see plainly 1t’s nothing but thieving 

SWEETIE [shocked] Oh, you shouldnt say 
that But what I say is, if Moses might do it 
why maynt I? 

THE SERGEANT If thats the effect 1t had on 
your mind, it’s a bad effect Some of ths 
scripture 1s all mght Do justice, love mercy, 
and walk humbly before your God That ap- 
peals to a man if only it could be set out in 
plain army regulations But all this theving, 
and slaughtering your enemies without giv- 
ing quarter, and offering up human sacrifices, 
and thinking you can do what you like to 
other people because youre the chosen people 
of God, and you areim the nght and everyone 
else ıs ın the wrong how does that looh when 
you have had four years of the real thing 
instead of merely reading aboutit No damn 
rt, we're civihzed men, and though 1t may 
have gone down with those old Jews ıt isnt 
rehgion And, if 1t isnt, where are we? Thats 
what I want to know 

SWEETIE And is this all you care about? 
Sitting here and thinking of things hke that? 

THE SERGEANT Well, somebody must think 
about them, or whats going to become of us 
all? The officers wont think about them The 
colonel goes out sketching the lootnants go 
out and kill the birds and animals, or play 
polo They wont flee from the wrath to come, 
not they When they wont do thew mhitary 
duties I have to do them It’s the same with 
our religious duties It's the chaplain’s job, 
not mine, but when you get a real religious 
chaplain you find he doesnt beheve any of 
the old stuff, and if you get a gentleman, all 
he cares about ıs to shew you that he’s a real 
sport and not a mealy mouthed parson So I 
have to puzzle 1t out for myself 

SWEETIE Well, God help the woman that 
marries you thats all I have to say to you I 
dont call you a man [She rises quickly to 
escape from him] 

THE SERGEANT [also rising, and seizing her in 
a very heariy embrace) Not a man, eh? [He 
kisses her| How does that feel, J udy? 

SWEETIE [struggling, but not very resolutely} 
You let me go, will you I dont want you now 

THE SERGEANT You will if I kiss you half a 
dozen times, more than you ever wanted any- 
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thing m your hfe before, Thats a hard fact of 
human nature, and ıts one of the facts that 
religion has to make room for. 

SWEETIE Oh, well, kıss me and have done 
with ıt. You cant kiss and talk about rehgion 
at the same time. 

THE ELDER [springing from his cell to the 
platform tx front of tt] Forbear this fooling, 
both of you. You, sir, are not an ignorant 
man you know that the universe 1s wrecked 

SWEETIE [clinging to the sergeant] He’s mad 

THE ELDER I am sane in a world of lunatics 

THE SERGEANT [putting Sweetie away] It’s a 
queer thing, isnt 1t, that though there ıs a 
pomt at which T’d rather kiss a woman than 
do anything else yn the world, yet Pd rather 
be shot than let anyone see me doing 1t? 

THE ELDER Su women are not, as they 
suppose, more interesting than the universe 
When the universe 1s crumbling let women 
be silent, and let men rise to something 
nobler than kissing them 

The Sergeant, interested and overawed, sits 
down quietly and makes Sweetie sit beside hum as 
before The Elder continues to declaim mith 
Janatcal intensity 

THE ELDER Yes, sir the universe of Isaac 
Newton, which has been an impregnable 
citadel of modern civilization for three 
hundred years, has crumbled hke the walls 
of Jericho before the criticism of Einstein 
Newton’s umverse was the stronghold of 
rational Determinism. thestars intherr orbits 
obeyed mmutably fixed laws, and when we 
turned from surveying their vastness to study 
the infinite httleness of the atoms, there too 
we found the electrons mm ther orbits obey- 
ing the same umwversal laws Every moment 
of time dictated and determined the follow- 
ing Moment, and was itself dictated and 
determined by the moment that came before 
1t Everythmg was calculable everythng 
happened because 1t must the command- 
ments were erased from the tables of the 
law, and m ther place came the cosmic 
algebra the equationsof themathematicians 
Here was my faith, here I found my dogma 
of wnfalhbihty. I, who scorned alike the 
Cathohe with Ins van dream of responsible 
Free Wall, and the Protestant with his pre- 
tence of private judgment And now—now— 
What is left of 14? The orbit of the electron 
obeys no law: 1t chooses one path and rejects 
another it 1s as capricious as the planet Mer- 

cury, who wanders from his road to warm his 
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handsatthesun Alliscaprice the calculable 
world has become incalculable Purpose and 
Design, the pretests for all the vilest super- 
stitions, have risen from the dead to cast 
down the mighty from their seats and put 
paper crowns on presumptuous fools For- 
merly, when differences with my wife, or 
business wornes, tried me too hard, I sought 
consolation and reassurance in our natural 
history museums, where I could forget all 
common cares in wondenng at the diversity 
of forms and colors in the birds and fishes and 
ammals, all produced without the agency of 
any designer by the operation of Natural 
Selection Today I dare not enter an aqua- 
num, because J can see nothing in those 
grotesque monsters of the deep but the cari- 
catures of some frealuish demon artist some 
Zeus-Mephistopheles with pamtbox and 
plasticine, trying to surpass himself im the 
production of fantastic and laughable crea- 
tures to people a Noah’s ark for his baby. I 
have to rush from the building lest I go mad, 
crying, hke the man in your book, “What 
must I do to be saved?”’ Nothing can save us 
from a perpetual headlong fall into a bottom- 
less abyss but a solid footing of dogma; and 
we no sooner agree to that than we find that 
the only trustworthy dogma is that there 1s 
no dogma As I stand here I am falling into 
that abyss, down, down, down We are all 
falling into 1t; and our dizzy brains can utter 
nothing but madness My wife has died 
cursing me I do not know how to hve with- 
out her we were unhappy together for forty 
years. My son, whom I brought up to be an 
incorruptible Godfearng atheist, has become 
a thief and a scoundrel; and I can say nothmg 
to ham but “Go, boy perish in your villainy; 
for neither your father nor anyone else can 
now give you a good reason for being a man 
of honor ” 

He turns from them and is rushing dis- 
tractedly away when Aubrey, wn white tropicals, 
comes strolling along the beach from the St Pauls 
side, and hails hum nonchalantly 

auBREY Hullo, father, 1s 1t really your I 
thought I heard the old trombone I couldnt 
mustake 1t How the dickens did you turn up 
here? 

THE ELDER [lo the sergeant] This 1s my 
prodigal son. 

auBREY. I am not 2 prodigal son The pro- 
dıgal son was a spendthrift and neer-do-weel 
who was reduced to eating the husks that the 
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swine did eat Iam not rumed I am rolling 
im money I have never owed a farthing to 
any man I am a model son, but I regret to 
say that you are very far from beg a model 
father 

THE ELDER What right have you to say 
that, sır? In what way have I fallen short? 

AuBREY You tried to thwart my manifest 
destiny Nature meant me for the Church I 
had to get ordained secretly 

THE ELDER Ordained! You dared to get 
ordained without my knowledge! 

AUBREY Of course You objected How 
could I have done ıt with your knowledge? 
You would have stopped my allowance 

THE ELDER [siting down on the nearest sione, 
overwhelmed) My son a clergyman! This wll 
hul me 

AUBREY [coolly taking another stone, on his 
father’s right} Not a bit of ıt fathers are not 
so easily killed It was at the university that 
I became what was then called a sky pilot. 
When the war took me it seemed natural 
that I shouldpursue that avocationas a mem- 
ber of the air force As a flymg ace I won a 
very poorly designed silver medal for com- 
mitting atrocities which were irreconcilable 
with the profession of a Chnstian clergyman. 
When I was wounded and lost my nerve for 
flying, I became an army chaplain I then 
found myself obliged to tellmortally wounded 
men that they were dying im a state of grace 
and were going straight to heaven when as a 
matter of fact they were dying in mortal sin 
and going elsewhere To expiate this blas- 
phemy I hept as much under fire as possible, 
but my nerve failed again I had to take 
three months leave and go nto a nursing 
home In that home I met my doom 

THE ELDER What do you mean by your 
doom? You are alive and well, to my sorrow 
and shame 

AUBREY To be precise, I met Sweetie 
‘Thats Sweetie 

SWEETIE Very pleased to meet Popsy’s 
father, I’m sure 

THE ELDER My son was called Popsy in his 
infancy, I puta stop to it, on principle, when 
he entered on his sixth year It 1s strange to 
hear the name from your lps after so long an 
interval 

SWEETIE I always ash a man what his 
mother called hım, and call him that It takes 
the starch out of him, somehow 

AUBREY [resuming lus narrate) Sweetie was 
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quite the rottenest nurse that ever raised the 
mortahty of a hospital by ten per cent. But— 

SWEETIE Qh, what a he! It was the other 
nurses that lulled the men waking them up 
at sıxın the morning and washing them! Half 
of them died of chills 

aubrey Well, you will not deny that you 
were the prettiest woman ın the place 

SWEETIE You thought so, anyhow 

THE ELDER Oh, cease—cease this tnflng I 
cannot endure this unending sex appeal 

AuBREY During the war it was found that 
sex appeal was as necessary for wounded or 
shellshocked soldiers as skilled nursing, so 
pretty gurls were allowed to pose as nurses 
because they could sit about on beds and 
prevent the men from going mad Sweetie 
did not prevent me going mad on the con- 
trary, she drove me mad. I saw m Sweetie 
not only every charm, but every virtue And 
she returned my love When I left that nurs- 
Ing home, she left ıt too I was discharged as 
cured on the thirdof themonth she had been 
lacked out on the first. The trained staf 
could stand a good deal, but they could not 
stand Sweetie 

SWEETIE They were Jealous, and you know 
rt. 

AUBREY I daresay they were Anyhow, 
Sweetie and I took the same lodgings, and 
she was faithful to me for ten days It was a 
record for her 

SWEETIE Popsy are you going to give the 
whole show away, or only part of it? The 
Countess Valbrion: would hike to know 

AUBREY We may as well be frank up to the 
point at which we should lose money by it. 
But perhaps I am boring the company 

THE ELDER Complete your confession, sir 
You have just said that you and this lady 
took the same lodging Am I to understand 
that you are husband and wife 

SweETIE We mght have been if we could 
have depended on you for a good time But 
how could I marry an army chaplam wsth 
nothing but his pay and an atheist for his 
father? 

AUBREY So that was the calculation, 
Sweetie, wis it? I never dreamt that the idea 
of marmage had occurred to either of us It 
certainly never occurred to me I went to hve 
with you quite simply because I felt I could 
not hve without you The improbabihty of 


that statement is the measure of my ım- 
fatuation 
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SWEETIE Dont you be so spiteful Did I 
give you a good time or did I not? 

auBREY Heavenly Thatalsoseemsimprob- 
able, but 1t 1s gospel truth 

THE ELDER Wretched boy do not dare to 
trifle with me You said just now that you 
owe no man anything, and that you are roll- 
ing m money Where did you get that 
money? 

AUBREY I stole a very valuable pearl neck- 
lace and restored it to the owner She re- 
warded me munificently Hence my present 
opulence Honesty 1s the best pohey—some- 
times 

THE ELDER Worse even than a clergyman! 
A thief! 

auBREY Why make such a fuss about 
nothing? 

THE ELDER Do you call the theft of a pearl 
necklace nothing? 

AUBREY. Less than nothing, compared to 
the things I have done with your approval. 
I was hardly more than a boy when I first 
dropped a bomb on a sleeping village I cried 
allmght after domg that Later on I swooped 
mto a street and sent machine gun bullets 
mto a crowd of cahans: women, children, 
and all. I was past crying by that me And 
now you preach to me about stealing a pearl 
necklace! Doesnt thatseemahittle ridiculous? 

THE SERGEANT That was war, sir. 

AuBREY Itwasme,sergeant me Youcannot 
divide my conscience mto a war department 
and apeace department Doyou suppose that 
`a man who will commit murder for political 
ends will hesitate tocommut theft for personal 
ends? Do you suppose you can make a man 
the mortal enemy of sty milhons of his 
fellow creatures without making him a httle 
less scrupulous about his next door neighbor? 

THE ELDER [ did not approve Had I been 
of military age I should have been a con- 
scienthous objector 

AUBREY Oh, you were a conscientious ob- 
jector to everything, even to God But my 
mother was an enthusiast for everything. 
that was why you never could get on with 
her. She would have shoved me into the war 
if I had needed any shoving She shoved my 
brother into it, though he did not beleve a 
word of all the hes we were stuffed with, and 
didnt want to go He was killed, and when ıt 
came out afterwards that he was night, and 
that we were all a parcel of fools Inlhng one 
another for nothing, she lost the courage to 
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face hfe, and died of 1t. 

THE SERGEANT Well, sir, I’d never let a son 
of mine talk to me hke that Let hm have a 
bit of your Determimism, sir 

THE FATHER [rising wmpulsively] Determin- 
ism 1s gone, shattered, buried with a thousand 
dead religions, evaporated with the clouds of 
a milhon forgotten winters The science I 
pimned my faith to is bankrupt its tales were 
more foolish than all the muracles of the 
priests, 1ts cruelties more horrible than all 
the atrocities of the Inquisition Its spread of 
enlightenment has been a spread of cancer: 
its counsels that were to have established the 
mullenmum have led straight to European 
suicide. And I—I who beheved ın ıt as no 
rehgious fanatic has ever beheved im his 
superstition! For its sake I helped to destroy 
the faith of millions of worshippers in the 
temples of a thousand creeds. And now look 
at me and behold the supreme tragedy of the 
atheist who has lost his farth—his faith ın 
atheism, for which more martyrs have per- 
ished than for all the creeds put together 
Here I stand, dumb before my scoundrel of a 
son; for that 1s what you are, boy, a common 
scoundrel and nothing else 

auBREY Well, why not? If I become an 
honest man I shall become a poor man; and 
then nobody will respect me nobody will 
admire me nobody will say thank you to me. 
Tf on the contrary I am bold, unscrupulous, 
acquisitive, successful and rich, everyone will 
respect me, admire me, court me, grovel 
before me Then no doubt J shall be able to 
afford the luxury of honesty I learnt that 
from my religious education 

THE ELDER How dare you say that you had 
a rehgious education IJ shielded you from 
that, at least 

AuBREY You thought you did, old man; but 
you reckoned without my mother. 

THE ELDER What! 

AUBREY, You forbad me to read the Bible; 
but my mother made me learn three verses 
of it every day, and whacked me if I could 
not repeat them without misplacing a word 
She threatened to whack me still worse if I 
told you. 

THE ELDER [thunderstruch] Your mother!!! 

auBreY So I learnt my lesson Six days on 
the make, and on the seventh shalt thou rest 
I shall spend another six years on the make, 
and then Ishall retre and be a samt 

THE ELDER A saint! Say rather the ruined 
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son of an incorngibly superstitious mother 
Retire now—from the hfe you have dis- 
honored There ıs the sea Go Drown your- 
self In that graveyard there are no lying 
epitaphs [He mounts to his chapel and again 
gives way to ulter deyection| 

AUBREY [unconcerned] I shall do better as a 
samt A few thousands to the hospitals and 
the poltical party funds will buy me a halo 
as large as Sweetie’s sun hat That 1s my 
program What have any of you to say 
against 1t? 

THE SERGEANT Not the program of a gentle- 
man, as I understand the word, sir 

AuBREY You cannot be a gentleman on 
less than fifty thousand a year nowadays, 
sergeant 

THE SERGEANT You can in the army, by 
God 

AUBREY Yes because you drop bombs on 
sleeping villages And even then you have to 
be an officer Are you a gentleman? 

THE SERGEANT No, sir 1t wouldnt pay me 
I couldnt afford ıt 

Disturbance A voice ts heard in complaint and 
lamentation It ts that of the Elderly Lady, Mrs 
Mopply She ts pursuing Colonel Tallboys down 
the path through the gap, the lady distracted and 
insistent, the colonel almost equally distracted 
she clutching hım and stopping hım he breaking 
loose and trying to get away from her She ıs 
dressed ın blach precisely as tf she were in 
Cheltenham, except that she wears a sun helmet 
He ts equipped with a box of sketching materials 
slung over his shoulder, an easel, which he has 
tucked under his left arm, and a sun umbrella, a 
substanteal affair of fawn lined mith red, podgily 
rolled up, which he carries in his right hand 

urs MoPPLY I wont be patient I wont be 
quiet My child is being murdered 

TALLROYS [I tell you she 1s not bemg mur- 
dered Will you be good enough to excuse me 
whilst I attend to my business? 

Ms MopPLy Your business 1s to save my 
child She 1s starving 

T\LLBoYS Nonsense Nobody starves in 
this country There are plenty of dates Will 
you be good enough— 

urs worry Do you thnk my child can 
hve on dates? She has to have a sole for 
breakfast, a cup of nourishing soup at eleven, 
a nice chop and a sweetbread for lunch, a 
pint of beef-tea with her ordinary afternoon 
tea, and a chicken ind some lamb or veal— 

Tattbors Will you be good enough— 
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Mrs MoppLy My poor delicate child with 
nothing to eat but dates! And she 1s the only 
one J have left they were all dehcate— 

tatipoys I really must— [He breals away 
and hurries off along the beach past the Abode of 
Love] 

MRS MOPPLY [running afier ham) Colonel, 
Colonel you mighthave the decency to listen 
to a distracted mother for a moment Colonel 
my child ıs dymg She may be dead for all I 
know Andnobody 1s doing anything nobody 
cares Oh dear, wont you lsten— (Her vorce 
18 lost in the distance] 

Whalst they are staring mutely after the re- 
treating pair, the patient, still in her slave girl 
ature, but with some brillant variations, comes 
down the path 

THE PATIENT My dream has become a 
mghtmare My mother has pursued me to 
these shores I cannot shake her off No 
woman can shake off her mother There 
should be no mothers there should be only 
women, strong women able to stand by 
themselves, not chngers I would kill all the 
chngers Mothers chng daughters cling we 
are all ike drunken women clinging to lamp 
posts none of us stands upright 

THE ELDER There is great comfort in chng- 
ing, and great loneliness in standing alone 

THE PATIENT Hallo! [She chinbs to the St 
Pauls platform and peers into the cell] A sen- 
tentious anchorite! [To Aubrey] Who 1s he? 

AUBREY The next worse thing to a mother 
a father 

THE ELDER A most unhappy father 

AusREY My father, in fact 

THE PATIENT If only I had had a father to 
stand between me and my mother’s care Oh, 
that I had been an orphan! 

THE SERGEANT You will be, muss, 1f the old 
lady drives thecolonel toohard She has been 
at him all the morning, ever since she armved, 
and I know the colonel He has a temper, 
and when it gives way, it’s a bit of high 
eee He’ll lai her if she pushes him too 

ar 

THE PATIENT Let him loll her I am young 
and strong I want a world without parents 
there 1s no room for them m my dream I 
shall found a sisterhood 

AUBREY All nght, Mops Get thee to a 
nunnery 

THE PATIENT It need not be a nunnery if 
men will come in withoutspoiling everything 
But all the women must be rich There must 
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be no chill of poverty There are plenty of 
rich women like me who hate being devoured 
by parasites. 

AUBREY Stop You have the most disgust- 
ing mental pictures. I really cannot stand 
mtellectual coarseness. Sweetie’s vulgarıty I 
can forgive and even enjoy But you say per- 
fectly filthy things that stick in my mind, and 
break my sprit, I can bear no more of 1t [He 
rises angrily and tries to escape by the beach past 
the Abode of Love] 

SWEETIE Youre dainty, arnt you? If cham~- 
bermaids were as dainty as you, youd have to 

“empty your own slops 

AUBREY [recotling from her nith a yell of dis- 
gust] You need not throw them in my teeth, 
you beast [He sits ın hus former place, sulking] 

THE ELDER Silence, boy These are home 
truths, They are good for you [To the patient] 
May I ask, young woman, what are the rela- 
tions between you and my son, whom you 
seem to know? 

THE PATIENT Popsy stole my necklace, and 
got me to run away with him by a wonderful 
speech he made about freedom and sunshine 
and lovely scenery Sweetie made me write 
it all down and sell 1t to a tounst agency as 
an advertisement And then I was devoured 
by parasites by toumst agencies, steamboat 
companies, railways, moto car people, hotel 
keepers, dressmakers, servants, all trying to 
get my money by selling me things I dont 
really want; shoving me all over the globe to 
look at what they call new skies, though they 
know as well as I do that 1t is only the same 
old sky everywhere; and disabling me by 
doing all the things for me that I ought to 
do for myself to keep myself in health. They 
preyed on me to keep themselves alive they 
pretended they were makingme happy when 
it was only by drinking and drugging—cock- 
tails and cocaine—that I could endure my 
hfe 

AUBREY. I regret to have to say it, Mops; 
but you have not the instincts of a lady [He 
sits down moodtly on a stone a litle way up the 
path] 

THE PATIENT. You fool, there is no such 
thing as a lady I have the instincts of a good 
housekeeper. I want to clean up this filthy 
world and keep ıt clean There must be other 
women who want it too Florence Nightn- 
gale had the same instinct when she went to 
clean up the Cnmean war She wanted a 
sisterhood, but there wasnt one 
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THE ELDER, There wereseveral Butsteeped 
mm superstition, unfortunately. 

THE PATIENT Yes, all mixed up with things 
that I dont believe. Women have to set them- 
selves apart to jom them. I dont want to set 

_myself apart I want to have every woman in 
my sısterhood, and to have all the others 
strangled. 

THE ELDER Down! down! down! Even the 
young, the strong,the nch, the beautiful, feel 
that they are plunging into a bottomless pit. 

THE SERGEANT. Your set, miss, 1f you will 
excuse me Saying So, 1s only a small bit of the 
world If you dont hke the officers’ mess, the 
ranks are open to you Look at Meek! That 
man could be an emperor if he laid his mind 
to it. but he’d rather be a private He’s 
happier so 

THE PATIENT. [dont belong to thepoor, and 
dont want to I always knew that there were 
thousands of poor people; and I was taught 
to beleve that they were poor because God 
arranged ıt that way to pumsh them for bemg 
dirty and drunken and dishonest, and not 
knowing how to read and write But I didnt 
know that the rich were miserable I didnt 
know that Iwas miserable J didnt know that 
our respectabihty was uppish snobbery and 
our rehgion gluttonous selfishness, and that 
my soul was starving on them I know now. I 
have found myself out thoroughly—im my 
dream 

THE ELDER You areyoung. Somegood man 
may cure you of this for a few happy years 
When you fall in love, hfe will seem worth 
hving > 

THE PATIENT I did fallin love Wrth that 
thing. And though Iwas never a hotel cham- 
bermaid I got tired of hım sooner than 
Sweetie did. Love gets people mto diffi- 
culties, not out of them. No more lovers for 
me I want a sisterhood. Since I came here J 
have been wanting to jo the army, hke 
Joan of Are It’s a brotherhood, of a sort 

THE SERGEANT. Yes, miss that ıs so; and 
there used to be a peace of mnd an the army 
that you could find"nowhere else But the 
war made an end of that You see, muss, the 
great principle of soldiering, I take 1t, is that 
the world is kept going by the people who 
want the nght thmg kilhng the people who 
want the wrong thng When the soldier is 
doing that, he 1s domg the work of God, 
which my mother brought me up to do But 
thats a very different thing from lillng a 
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man because he’s a German and he killing 
you because youre an Englishman, We were 
not lilhng the mght people in 1915 We 
werent even killing the wrong people It was 
innocent men killing one another 

THE PATIENT Just for the fun of it 

THE SERGEANT No, miss it was no fun For 
the misery of ıt 

THE PATIENT For the deyilment of it, then 

THE sERarANT For the devilment of the 
godless rulers of this world. Those that did 
the killing hadnt even the devilment to com- 
fort them what comfort 1s there in screwing 
on a fuse or pulling a strmg when the devil- 
ment ıt makes ıs from three to forty miles 
off, and you dont know whether you have 
only made a harmless hole ın the ground or 
blown up a baby in its cradle that might have 
been your own? That wasnt devilment 1t was 
damnation No, miss the bottom has come 
out of soldiering What the gentleman here 
said about our all falling into a bottomless 
pit came home to me I feel lke that too 

THE ELDER Lost souls, all of us 

THE PATIENT No only lost dogs Cheer up, 
old man the lost dogs always find their way 
home [The voice of the Elderly Lady 1s heard 
returning] Ohl here she comes agai! 

Mrs Mopply ts still pursuing the colonel, who 
ts walking doggedly and steadily away from her, 
with closed ips and a dangerous expression on 
his set features 

MRS MOPPLY You wont even speak to me 
It’s a disgrace I will send a cable message 
home to the Government about 1t You were 
sent out here to rescue my daughter from 
these dreadful brigands Why 1s nothing 
being done? What are the relations between 
yourself and that disgraceful countess who 
ought to have her coronet stripped off her 
bach? You are all in a conspiracy to murder 
my poor lost darhng child You are in league 
with the bngands You are— 

Lhe Colonel turns at bay, and brings down his 
umbrella whack on poor Mrs Mopply’s helmet 

mrs MoppLy Oh! Oh! Oh! Ob! [ With a series 
of short, dry, detached screams she totters and 
Jlutters back along the beach out of sight lhe a 
trounded bird] 

General stupefaction All stare at the Colonel 
aghast The Sergeant rises in amazement, and 
rematns standing afterwards as a matter of 
uulitary ettquette 

TUE PATIENT Oh, if only someone had done 
that to her twenty years ago, how different 
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my childhood would have been' But I must 
see to the poor old dear. [She runs after her 
mother] 

aubrey Colonel you have our full, com- 
plete, unreserved sympathy We thank you 
from the bottom of our hearts But that does 
not alter the fact that the man who would 
raise his hand to a woman, save in the way of 
kindness, 1s unworthy the name of Briton 

Tattpoys I am perfectly aware of that, sir 
I need no reminder The lady 1s entitled to 
an apology She shall have it 

THE ELDER But have you considered the 
possibilty of a serious injury— 

TALLBoYS [cutting him short] My umbrella 1s 
quite uninjured, thank you The subject 1s 
now closed [He stis down on the stone below St 
Pauls recently vacated by Aubrey Hts manner ts 
so deciswe that nobody dares carry the matter 
further) 

As they sit uneasily seeking one another's eyes 
and avoiding them again, dumbfounded by the 
violence of the catastrophe, a noise like that of a 
machine gun ın action reaches their ears from 
afar It mcreases to shatlering inliensity as it 
approaches They all put ther fingers to thar 
ears It dinumshes slightly, then suddenly rises 
to a climax of speed and uproar, and stops 

TALLBOYS Meek 

auBrey Meek 

SWEETIE Meek. 

THE ELDER What is this? Why do you all 
say Meek? 

Meek, dusty and arity, but very alert, comes 
down the path through the gap mith a satchel of 
papers 

TaLLpoys My dear Meek, can you not be 
content with a motor cycle of ordinary horse 
power? Must you always travel at eighty 
miles an hour? 

weEK I have good news for you, Colonel, 
and good news should travel fast 

TALLBOYS For me? 

MEEK Your K CB, sir [Presenting a pa 
Honors hst by wireless l g a paper] 

TALLBoYS [rising joyously to take the paper] 
Ah! Congratulate me, my friends My dear 
Sarah 1s Lady Tallboys at last [He resumes 
hus seat and pores over the paper] 


AUBREY Splendid! 
THE SERGEANT You deserve it, 
sr, af I may 
[together] say so 
SWECTIE Delhghted, I am 
sure 
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THE ELDER May I crave to know the nature 
of the distinguished service which has won 
this official recognition, sir? 

rattBoys I have won the battle of the 
maroons I have suppressed bngandage heie 
I have rescued a British lady from the clutches 
of the brigands The Government 1s prepar- 
ing for a general election, and has had to 
make the most of these modest achieve- 
ments 

THE ELDER Brigands! Are there any here? 

TALLBOYS None 

THE ELDER But—? The British lady? In 
their clutches? 

tTattpoys She has been in my clutches, 
and perfectly safe, all the tame. 

THE ELDER [more and more puzzled] Oh! 
Then the battle of the— 

Tattpoys Won by Pnvate Meek. I had 
nothing whatever to do with 1t 

auprey I invented the brigands and the 
British lady [Zo Tallboys] By the way, 
Colonel, the umpressive old party im the 
shrine 1s my father. 

TALLBOYS Indeed! Happy to meet you, 
sir, though I cannot congratulate you on your 
son, except in so far as you have brought into 
the world the most abandoned har I have 
ever met. 

THE ELDER. And may I ask, sir, 1s 1t your 
intention not only to condone my son’s 
frauds, but to take advantage of them to 
accept a distinction which you have im no 
way earned? 

TALLBOYS I have earned ıt, sır, ten times 
over Do you suppose, because the brigand- 
age which I am honored for suppressing has 
no existence, that I have never suppressed 
real brigands? Do you forget that though 
this battle of which I am crowned victor was 
won by a subordinate, I, too, have won real 
battles, and seen all the honors go to a 
brigadier who did not even know what was 
happening? In the army these things aver- 
age themselves out merit is rewarded im the 
long run. Justice is none the less justice 
though ıt ıs always delayed, and finally done 
by mistake My turn today Private Meek’s 
tomorrow 

THE FATHER. And meanwhile Mr Meek— 
this humble and worthy soldier—is to remain 
m obscurity and poverty whilst you are strut- 
tng asa KCB 

TatLBoys How I envy hm! Look at me 
and look at him! I, loaded with responsi- 
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bihties whilst my hands are tied, my body 
disabled, my mind crippled because a colonel 
must not do anything but give orders and 
look sigmficant and profound when his mind 
as entirely vacant! he, free to turn his hand 
to everything and to look hke an idiot when 
he feels hke one! I have been driven to 
sketching in watercolors because I may not 
use my hands in hfe’s daily useful business 
A commanding officer must not do this, must 
not do that, must not do the other, must not 
do anything but tell other men to doit He 
may not even converse with them. I see this 
man Meek doing everything that 1s natural 
to a complete man. carpentering, pamting, 
digging, pulling and hauling, fetching and 
carrying, helping himself and everybody else, 
whilst I, with a bigger body to exercise and 
quite as much energy, must loaf and loll, 
allowed to do nothing but read the papers 
and drmk brandy and water to prevent my- 
self gomg mad I should have become a 
drunkard had ıt not been for the colors 

THE SERGEANT Ah yes, sir, the colors The 
fear of disgracing them has kept me off the 
drmk many a time 

TALLBOYS Man I do not mean the regi- 
mental colors, but the watercolors How will- 
ingly would I exchange my pay, my rank, 
my KCB, for Meek’s poverty, his ob- 
security! 

MEEK, But, my dear Colonel—sorry, sir 
what I mean to say is that you can become 
& private if you wish Nothing easier I have 
done 1t again and again You resign your 
commission; take a new and very common 
name by deed poll, dye your hair and give 
your age to the recruiting sergeant as twenty- 
two, and there you aie! You can select your 
own regiment 

rattBoys Meek. you should not tantahze 
your commanding officer No doubt you are 
an extraordinary soldier But have you ever 
passed the extreme and final test of manly 
courage? 

MEEK Which one is that, sir? 

TALLBOYS. Have you ever married? 

MEEK No, sw 

TALLBOYS Then do not ask me why I do not 
resign my commission and become a free and 
happy private My wife would not let me 

THE countess Why dont you hit her on the 
head with your umbrella? 

TALLBOYS. I dare not There are moments 
when I wish some other man would. But not 
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im my presence I should kill hım 

THE ELDER We are all slaves But at least 
your son is'an honest man 

Taipoys Is he? I am glad to hearit Ihave 
not spoken to him since he shirked mbbtary 
service at the beginning of the war and went 
into trade as a contractor He s now so 
enormously rich that I cannot afford to keep 
up his acquaintance Neither need you keep 
up that of your son By the way, he passes 
here as the half step-brother of this lady, the 
Countess Valbrion 

swEETIE Valbriom be blowed! My name 
ig Susan Simpkins Being a countess isnt 
worth a damn There’s no variety in 1t no 
excitement What I want is a month’s leave 
for the sergeant Wont you give it to him, 
Colonel? 

TaLLBoys What for? 

SWEETIE Never mind what for A fortmght 
might do, but I dont know for certain yet. 
Theres something steadymg about him, and 
I suppose I will have to settle down some 
day 

TALLBOYS Nonsense! The sergeant 1s a 
pious man, not your sort Eh, Sergeant? 

SERGEANT Well, sir, a man should have 
one woman to prevent him from thinking too 
much about women in general You cannot 
read your Bible undisturbed if visions and 
wandering thoughts keep coming between 
youand 1t. And a pious man should not marry 
a pious woman two of a trade never agree 
Besides, 1t would give the children a onesided 
view of life Life 1s very mixed, sir it 13 not 
all piety and it 1s not all gmety This young 
woman has no conscience, but J have enough 
for two I have no money, but she seems to 
have enough for two Mind I am not com- 
mitting myself, but I will go so far as to say 
that I am not dead set against it. On the 
plane of this world and its vamties—and 
weve got to live m it, you know, su—she 
appeals to me 

aupkeY Take care, sergeant Constancy 
1s not Sweetie’s strong pont. 

THE SERGEANT Neither 19 1t mme As a 
single man and a wandermg soldier I am fair 
game for every woman But if I settle down 
with this girl she will keep the others of I’m 
a bit tired of adventures 

SWEETIE Well, if the truth must be told, 
soam I We were made for one another, Ser- 
geant What do you say? 

THE SERGEANT Well, I dont mind Leeping 
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company for a while, Susan, Just to see how 
we get along together 

The vowce of Mrs Mopply ts again heard Its 
tone 18 hardy and even threatening, and tts sound 
13 approaching rapidly 

MRS MOPPLY’s Voice You just let me alone, 
will you? Nobody asked you tointerfere Get 
away with you 

General awe and dismay Mrs Mopply ap- 
pears striding resolutely along the beach She 
walks straight up to the Colonel, and 1s about to 
address him when he rises firmly to the occasion 
and takes the word out of her mouth 

tTatLBoys Mrs Mopply I have a duty to 
you which I must discharge at once At our 
lest meeting, I struck you 

MRS MOPPLY Struck me! You bashed me 
Is that what you mean? 

TALLBOYS If you consıder my expression 
inadequate J am willing to amend it. Let us 
put it that I bashed you Well, I apologize 
without reserve, fully and amply If you 
wish, I will give it to you in writing 

urs MOPPLY Very well Since you express 
your regret, I suppose there 1s nothing more 
to be said 

TaLLBoys [darkening ominously] Pardon me 
I apologized. I did not express my regret 

AUBREY Oh, for heaven’s sake, Colonel, 
dont start her agam. Dont qualify your 
apology in any way 

MRS MOPPLY You shut up, whoever you 
are 

TALLEOYS I do not quahfy my apology m 
the least My apology 1s complete The lady 
has anght to1t My action was inexcusable 
But no lady—no human bemg—has a nght 
to impose a falsehood on me J do not regret 
my action I have never done anything which 
gave me more thorough and hearty satisfac- 
tion When I was a company officer I once 
cut down an enemy m the field Had I not 
done so he would have cut me down It gave 
me no satisfaction I was half ashamed of it 
I have never before spoken of ıt But this 
tame I struck with unmixed enjoyment In 
fact I am grateful to Mrs Mopply I owe her 
one of the very few delightfully satisfactory 
moments of my hfe 

us MoppLy Well, thats a pretty sort of 
apology, isnt it? 

tatipoys [ firmly] I have nothing to add, 
madam 
MRS MOPPLY Well, I forgive you, you pep- 
pery old blighter Pe eee one 
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Sensation They catch ther breaths, and stare 
at one another in consternation The patent 
arrives 

THE PATIENT. I am sorry to say, Colonel 
Tallboys, that you have unsettled my 
mother’s reason. She wont beheve that I am 
her daughter She’s not a bit like herself 

MRS moppty Isnt she? What do you know 
about myself? my real self? They told me hes, 
and I had to pretend to be somebody quite 
different. 

tTaLLBoys Who told you hes, madam? It 
was not with my authority. 

MRS MoppLty I wasnt thinking of you My 
mother told me hes. My nurse told me hes 
My governess told me hes Everybody told 
me hes The world is not a bit hke what they 
said it was I wasnt a bit hke what they said 
[ ought to be I thought J had to pretend 
And I neednt have pretended at all 

THE ELDER Another victim! She, too, is 
falling through the bottomless abyss. 

mns MoPPLY I dont know who you are or 
what you think you mean; but you have just 
hit 1t I dont know my head from my heels 
Why did they tell me that children couldnt 
ive without medicine and three meat meals 
a day? Do you know that I have killed two 
of my children because they told me that? 
My own children! Murdered them, just! 

THE ELDER Medea! Medea! 

MRS MOPPLY. It isnt an idea it’s the truth. 
[ will never belfeve anything again as long 
as Lhve I'd have killed the only one I had 
left of she hadnt run away from me I was 
told to sacrifice myself—to hve for others; 
and I did it 1f ever a woman did They told 
me that everyone would love me for 1t, and 
I thought they would, but my daughter ran 
away when I had sacrificed myself to her 
until I found myself wishing she would die 
hke the others and leave me a little to my- 
self And now I find it was not only my 
daughter that hated me but that all my 
friends, all the time they were pretending 
to sympathize, were just longing to bash me 
over the head with thew umbrellas This poor 
man only did what all the rest would have 
done if theyd dared. When I said I forgave 
you I meant ıt I am greatly obliged to you. 
[She kisses hem) But now what am I to do? 
How am I to behave m a world thats just 
the opposite of everything I was told about 
it? 


THE PATIENT. Steady, mother! steady! 
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steady! Sit down. [She picks up a heavy stone 
and places tt near the Abode of Love for Mrs 
Mopply to sit on). 

MRS MOPPLY [seating herself] Dont you call 
me mother Do you think my daughter could 
carry rocks about lke that? she that had to 
call the nurse to pick up her Pekingese dog 
when she wanted to pet 1t! You think you 
can get round me by pretending to be my 
daughter; but that just shews what a fool you 
are, for I hate my daughter and my daughter 
hates me, because I sacrificed myself to her. 
She was a hornd selfish girl, always 11] and 
complaining, and never satisfied, no matter 
how much you did for her. The only sensible 
thing she ever did was to steal her own neck- 
lace and sell 1t and run away to spend the 
money on herself I expect she’s ın bed some- 
where with a dozen nurses and six doctors 
all dancing attendance on her Youre not a 
bit like her, thank goodness’ thats why Ive 
taken a fancy to you You come with me, dar- 
lng I have lots of money, and sixty years of 
a musspent hfe to make up for; so you will 
have a good tme with me Come with me as 
my companion; and lets forget that there are 
such miserable things in the world as mothers 
and daughters 

THE PATIENT. What use shall we be to one 
another? 

MRS MOPPLY None, thank God We can do 
without one another if we dont hit ıt of. 

THE PATIENT Righto! I'll take you on imal 
until Ive had time to look about me and see 
what I’m going to do But only on tmal, mnd 

MRS MOPPLY. Just so, daring We'll both 
be on trial So thats settled. 

THE PATIENT And now, Mr Meek, what 
about the httle commission you promised to 
do for me? Have you brought back my pass- 
port? 

THE COUNTESS. Your passport! Whatever 
for? 

auBREY What have you been up to, Mops? 
Are you gomg to desert me? 

Meek advances and empties a heap of pass- 
ports from his satchel on the sand, kneeling down 
to.sort out the patient’s 

tattpoys What 1s the meammg of this? 
Whose passports are these? What are you 
domg with them? Where did you get them? 

MEEK Everybody within fifty mles is ask- 
ing me to get a passport visa’d 

TaLLBoys Visa’d! For what country? 

eck For Beotia, su 
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TaLLBoys Beotia? 

meek Yessir The Umon of Federated Sen- 
sible Societies, sr The UF SS Everybody 
wants to go there now, sir 

THE countess Well I never 

THE ELDER. And what is to become of our 
unhappy country 2f all 1ts habitants desert 
1t for an outlandish place in which even pro- 
perty is not respected? 

meEK No fear, sir they wont have us They 
wont admit any more English, sir they say 
their lunahe asylums are too full already I 
couldnt get a single visa, except [lo the 
Colonel} for you, sir 

TAaLLBoYS For me! Damn their mmpudence! 
I never asked for one 

MEEK No, sir, but their people have so 
much leisure that they are at their wits’ end 
for some occupation to keep them out of mus- 
chef They want to mtroduce the only m- 
stitution of ours that they admire 

THE ELDER And pray which one 1s that? 

MEEK The Enghsh school of watercolor 
pamting, sir Theyve seen some of the 
Colonel's work, and theyll make him head of 
thew centres of repose and culture if he’ll 
settle there 

tTaLLRoys This cannot be true, Meek It 
indicates a degree of intelligence of which no 
Government is capable 

MEEK It’s true, sir, I assure you 

TALLBOIS But my wife— 

MEEK Yessir I told them [He repachs his 
salchel) 

TaLLBoys Well, well there is nothing for 
it but to return to our own country 

THE ELDER Can our own country retur to 
its senses, sir? that is the question 

TaLtnoys Ask Meek. 

weEK No use, sir all the English privates 
want to be colonels there’s no salvation for 
snobs [To Tallboys] Shall J see about getimg 
the expedition bach to England, sir? 

TuuLBoys Yes And get me two tubes of 
rose madder and a big one of Chinese White, 
will you? 

MEER [about to go] Yessir 

THE ELDER Stop There are police in Eng- 
land What is to become of my son there? 

SWEETIE [rising] Mahe Popsy a preacher, 
old man. But dont start hm until weve 
gone 

THE ELDER Preach, my son, preach to your 
heart’s content Do anything rather than 
steal and mahe your mbhtary ermes an ex- 
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cuse for your civil ones Let men call you the 
reverend Let them call you anythmg rather 
than thief 

AUBREY [rising] If I may be allowed to 1m- 
prove the occasion for a moment— 

General consternation All who are seated rise 
in alarm, except the patient, who jumps up and 
claps her hands ın mischievous encouragement to 
ihe orator 

MRS MOPPLY You hold your 

tongue, young 
man 

Oh Lord! we're in 
for ıt now 

[together], Shame and silence 

would better be- 
come you, sir 

Go on, Pops It’s 
the only thing 
you do well 

AUBREY [contimmung}—it 1s clear to me that 
though we seem to be dispersmg quietly to 
do very ordinary things Sweetie and the 
Sergeant to get marnied [ihe Sergeant hastily 
steals down from his grotto, bechoning to Sweette 
to follow him They both escape along the beach) 
the colonel to his wife, his watercolors, and 
luis KCB [the colonel hurries away novselessly 
tn the opposite direction} Napoleon Alexander 
Trotsky Meek to his job of repatnating the 
expedition [Meek takes to fught up the path 
through the gap} Mops, bke Saint Teresa, to 
found an unladylke sisterhood with her 
mother as cook-housekeeper [Mrs Mopply 
hastily follows the sergeant, dragging with her 
the patient, who ts listening to Aubrey mith signs 
of becoming rapt tn ius discourse} yet they are 
all, hhe my father here, falling, falling, fall- 
mg endlessly and hopelessly through a void 
in which they can find no footing [The Elder 
vansshes into the recesses of St Pauls, leaving ss 
son to preach in solitude} There 1s something 
fantastic about them, something unreal and 
perverse, somethmg profoundly unsatis- 
factory They are too absurd to be beheved 
in, yet they are not fictions the newspapers 
are full of them what storyteller, however 
reckless a har, would dare to mvent figures 
so improbable as men and women with ther 
minds stmpped naked? Naked bodies no 
longer shock us our sunbathers, gnnning at 
us from every illustrated summer number of 
our magazines, are nuder than shorn lambs 
But the horror of the naked mind 1s still more 
than we can bear Throw off the last rag of 
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your bathing costume; and I shall not blench 
nor expect you to blush. You may even 
throw away the outer garments of you souls 

the manners, the morals, the decencies 

Swear; use dirty words; dnnk cocktails; kiss 
and caress and cuddle until girls who are hke 
roses at eighteen are ke battered demireps 
at twenty-two. in all these ways the bright 
young things of the victory have scandahzed 
their dull old pre-war eldeis and left nobody 
but ther bright young selves a penny the 
worse But how are we to bear this dreadful 
new nakedness. the nakedness of the souls 
who until now have always disguised them- 
selves from one another m beautiful impos- 
sible idealisms to enable them to bear one 
another’s company Theron hghtmng of war 
has burnt great rents in these angelic veils, 
just as it hassmashed great holesinourcathe- 
dral roofs and torn great gashes in our hull- 
sides Our souls goin rags now, and the young 
are spying through the holes and getting 
ghmpses of the realty that was hidden And 
they are not hormfied they exult in having 
found us out: they expose thei own souls; 
and when we their elders desperately try to 
patch our torn clothes with scraps of the old 
material, the young lay violent hands on us 
and tear from us even the rags that were left 
tous But when they have stripped them- 
selves and us utterly naked, will they be able 
to bear the spectacle? You have seen me try 
to strip my soul before my father, but when 
these two young women stripped themselves 
more boldly than I—when the old woman 
had the mask struck from her soul and rev- 
elled m it stead of dymg of 1t—I shrank 
from the revelation as from a wnd brmgmg 
from the unknown regions of the future a 
breath which may be a breath of life, but of 
a lıfe too keen for me to bear, and therefore 
for me a blast of death I stand midway be- 
tween youth and age lke a man who has 
missed his train too late for the last and too 
early for the next What am I to do? What 
am I? A soldier who has lost his nerve, a thief 
who at his first great theft has found honesty 
the best policy and restored his booty to its 
owner Nature never intended me for soldier- 
ing or thieving. I am by nature and destiny 
a preacher I am the new Ecclesiastes But 
I have no Bible, no creed. the war has shot 
both out of my hands The war has been a 
fiery forcing house in which we have grown 
with a rush like flowers in a late spmng follow- 
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ing a termble winter And with what result? 
This that we have outgrown our religion, out- 
grown our political system, outgrown our own 
strength of mind and character The fatal 
word not has been muraculously inserted into 
all our creeds, in the desecrated temples 
where we knelt murmunng “I believe” we 
stand with siff knees and stiffer necks shout- 
ing “‘Up, all! the erect posture 1s the mark of 
the man let lesser creatures kneel and crawl 
we will not kneel and we do not believe " But 
what next? Is no enough? For a boy, yes. for 
aman, never Are we any the less obsessed 
with a belief when we are denying 1t than 
when we were affirming 1t? No I must have 
affirmations to preach, Without them the 
young will not hstento me, foreventhe young 
grow tired of demals The negative-monger 
falls before the soldiers, the men of action, 
the fighters, strong in the old uncompromis- 
ing affirmations which give them status, 
duties, certamty of consequences; so that the 
pugnacious sprit of man in them can reach 
out and stnke deathblows with steadfastly 
closed minds Their way 1s straight and sure, 
but zt ıs the way of death, and the preacher 
must preach the way of hfe Oh, ıf I could 
only find it! [4 swhete sea fog smirls up from the 
beach to lus feet, rising and thickening round 
Aum] I am ignorant. I have lost my nerve and 
am mtunidated all I know 1s that I must find 
the way of hfe, for myself and all of us, or we 
shall surely perish. And meanwhile my gift 
has possession of me* I must preach and 
preach and preach no matter how late the 
hour and how short the day, no matter 
whether I have nothing to say— 

The fog has enveloped him, the gap with its 
grottoes ts lost to sight; the ponderous stones are 
wesps of shifing while cloud, there is left only 
fog: smpenetrable fog, but the incorrigible 
preacher will not be dented his peroration, which, 
could we only hear tt distinctly, would probably 
run— ` 
—or whether m some Pentecostal flame of 
revelation the Spirit will descend on me and 
mspire me with a message the sound whereof 
shall go out unto all lands and realize for us 
at last the Kingdom and the Power and the 
Glory for ever and ever. Amen 

The audience disperses (or the reader puts 
down the book) impressed in the English manner 
sith the Pentecostal flame and the echo from the 
Lord's Prayer. But fine words butter no parsneps 
A few of the chorcer spirits will know that the 
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Pentecostal flame ts always alight at the service 
of those stroug enough to bear ats terrible inten- 
sily They will not forget that sis accompamed 
by a rushing mighty mind, and that any rascal 
who happens to be also a mindbag can get a pro- 
digious volume af talk out of ıt without ever going 
near enough to be shrivelled up The author, 
though himself a professtonal talk maker, does 
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not believe that the world can be saved by talk 
alone He has gwen the rascal the last mord, but 
his own favorite ts the woman of aclion, who be- 
gins by knocking the sind out of the rascal, and 
ends with a cheerful conviction that the lost dogs 
always find their way home So they will, perhaps, 
if the women go out and look for them 
THE END 


XLI 


VILLAGE WOOING 
A COMEDIETTINA FOR TWO VOICES 


FIRST CONVERSATION 


The lounge deck of the Empress of Patagonia, 
a pleasure shap Two of the deck chairs are occu- 
pied by a, a literary looking pale gentleman under 

forty tn green spectacles, a limp black beard, and 

a tropical sut of white silk, who ts svriting and 
does not wish to be disturbed, and z, a young 
woman, presentable but not aristocratic, who ts 
bored with her book Shess undressed for bathing, 
but 13 very modestly covered up mith a not too 
flamboyant wrap 

z Excuse me Could you tell me the time? 

A [curtly] Eleven 

z My watch makes ıt half past ten 

A The clocks were put on half an hour last 
night We are going east 

z I always think it adds to the interest of 
a voyage having to put on your watch 

A Iam glad you are so easily interested 
[he resumes hes writing pointedly) 

z The steward will be round with the soup 
in half an hour I thought we should have to 
wait an hour 

a Inever take 1t It interrupts my work. 

7 Why do you work all the time? It's not 
what one comes on a pleasure cruise for, 1s 1t? 

A Work 1s my only pleasure 

z Oh, thats not good sense, 13 it? It gives 
me the pip to see you always sitting there 
over your wnting, and never enjoying your- 
self, nor even taking a drop of soup You 
should get up and havea game of deck quoits 
you will feel ever so much better after it 

1 I feel perfectly well, thank you And I 
loathe deck games, especially deck quoits 
The slapping of those silly things on the deck 
destroys the quiet of the ship 

Z Oh, I see Thats why you select this 


end of the deck I often wondered why 

A Within the last fortmght you have in- 
spected the priceless antiquities of Naples, 
Athens, Egypt, and the Holy Land Please 
occupy your mind with them until the soup 
comes 

z I never cared much for geography 
Where are we now? 

A We are on the Red Sea 

z But it’s blue 

A What did you expect ıt to be? 

z Well, I didnt know what color the sea 
might be in these parts I always thought the 
Red Sea would be red 

A Well, xt isnt. 

z And isnt the Black Sea black? 

4 It 1s precisely the color of the sea at 
Margate 

z [eagerly] Oh, I am so glad you know 
Margate Theresnoplace hke 1t in the season, 
1s there? K 

A I dont hnow I have never been there, 

z [disappointed] Oh, you ought to go You 
could write a book about ıt 

A [shudders, sighs, and pretends to write very 
hard)! 

A pause 

z I wonder why they call ıt the Red Sea 

4 Because their fathers did. Why do you 
call America America? 

z Well, because it is America What else 
would you call 1t? 

a Oh, call ıt what you hke, dear lady, but 
I have five hundred words to write before 
lunch, and I cannot do that if I talk to you 

2 [sympathetically] Yes 1t 1 awful to have 
to talk to people, isnt it? Oh, that reminds 
me I have something really interesting to 
tell you I beheve the man in the cabin next 
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mine beats his wife 

a I feela httle hke hm myself Some 
women would provoke any men to beat them 

z. I will say this for hm, that she always 
begins it - 

a No doubt 

z I hate a nagger dont you? 

a Itis your privilege as a woman to have 
the last word Please take ıt and dont end all 
your remarks with a question 

z. You are funny 

a Am I? I never felt less funny in my hfe 

z. I cant make you out at all. I am rather 
good at makıng out people as a rule, but I 
cant make head or tail of you. 

a Iam not here to be made out You are 
not here to make people out, but to revel ın 
the enjoyments you have pad for Deck 
tennis, deck quoits, shuffleboard, golf, squash 
rackets, the swimming pool, the gymnasium 
all invite you. 

z I am no good at games. besides, theyre 
silly. Ud rather sit and talk 

A. Then for heaven’s sake talk to somebody 
else I have no time for talk I have to work 
my passage 

z What do you mean: work your passage? 
You are not a sailor 

a. No I make a precarious hving on board 
ship by writing the Marco Polo Series of 
Chatty Guide Books Unless I complete two 
thousand words a day I am bankrupt I can- 
not complete them 1f you persist mm talking 
to me 

z Do you mean you are writing a book 
about this cruise? 

aA Tam trymg to—under great difficulties 

z Wil I be mit? 

a [grimly] You will. 

z How thnilhng! I have never been put in 
a book before You will read me what you 
have written about me, wont you? 

A When the book is pubhshed you can 
read it to your heart’s content. 

z But I should hke you to get me nght 
After all, what do you know about me? I will 
tell you the whole of my hfe if you hke 

a. Great heavens, NO. Please dont. 

z. Oh, I dont care who knows it 

A. Evidently You would hardly offer to 
tell ıt to a perfect stranger if you cared, or if 
it was of the smallest interest. 

z Oh, I’d never think of you as a stranger. 
Here we are on the same ship, arnt we? And 
most people would thmk my hfe quite a 
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romance, Wouldnt you really lke to hear 1t? 

a. No, I tell you When I want romances 
I mvent them for myself. 

z Oh, well, perhaps you wouldnt think it 
very wonderful But it was a regular treat for 
me You may think because I am well dressed 
and travellmg de lucks and all that, that I 
am an educated lady But I’m not 

a I never supposed for a moment that you 
were 

z But how could you know? How did you 
find out? 

A I didnt find out I knew 

z. Who told you? 

A Nobody told me 

z Then how did you know? 

a [exasperated] How do I know that a 
parrot isnt a bird of paradise? 

z Theyre different 

A Precisely 

z. There you are, you see But what would 
you take me for uf you met me im a third class 
carnage? 

a I should not notice you 

z I bet you would I maynt be a beauty; 
but when I get into a railway carriage every 
man in it has a look at me. 

a I am not Everyman Everyman thnks 
that every woman that steps into a railway 
carnage may be the mght woman But she 
1s always a disappointment 

z Same with the women, isnt it? If you 
were a woman youd know 

A Iam a woman; and you are a man, with 
a shght difference that doesnt matter except 
on special occasions 

z Oh, what a thing to say! I never could 
bring myself to beheve that I know, of 
course, that men have their weaknesses and 
their tempers; but all the same there 1s some- 
thing wonderful you can get from a man that 
you never could get from a woman. Dont you 
think so? 

A. Inexperienced men think there is some- 
thing wonderful you can get from a woman 
that you never could get from a man Hence 
many unhappy marriages 

z Are you married? 

a Widower. Are you? 

z Oh, thats the first time youve asked me 
a question We're getting on, arnt we? 

4 No Iam not geting on with my work 

z Youre an intellectual, arnt you? 

A What do you think you mean by an ım- 
tellectual? 
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z Only that you consider me no better 
than an idiot, and that you were a bad hus- 
band, most hkely 

4 You are quite nght on both pots 

z I thought so 

a And now, please, may I go on with my 
work? 

z Please yourself I’m not hindenng you 

A. Thank you [he resumes his writing) 

A pause 

z What books would you recommend me 
to read to improve my mind? 

A [shouting furiously] Steward! 

z Oh, you shouldnt trouble the steward 
now He’s busy getting the soup 

a I want him to remove my char to the 
very furthest extremity of this ship 

z I always say it’s fresher under the awn- 
ing at the end. You dont mund if I move too, 
do you? 

a. If you persecute me any more I shall go 
overboard. Dont you see that I want to be 
left alone to work, and that your chatter is 
preventing me from working? 

z [sympathetically] It ıs annoying to have 
somebody talkıng to you all the tıme when 
you dont want to But it’s just as bad when 
you want to talk, and the other person wont, 
isnt 1t? 

a, There are three or four hundred persons 
on this stip Cannot you find one of them 
with the same msatiable thirst for conversa- 
tion as yourself? 

z Well, but we all have to make ourselves 
agreeable, havnt we? 

A. Not at oneanother’s expense You are 
not malung yourself agreeable to me at pres- 
ent you are driving me mad. 

z My father used to say that men and 
women are always driving oneanother mad 

a That sounds hterary Was your father 
a man of letters? 

z Yes I should think he was A postman 

a A what? 

z A postman. A village postman. 

\ Ha ha! Ha ha ha! 

z What 1s there funny m that? 

a I dont hnow Ha ha! The postman’s 
daughter hath npe red hps butter and eggs 
and a pound of cheese! Ha ha hal 

z Well, I'm glad Ive amused you. But I 
dont think it’s very polite of you to laugh at 
my father 

4 [punctiliously—recovering himself] You 
are nght Iwas rude But a good laugh ıs 
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worth a hundred pounds to me F feel a dif- 
ferent man Forgıve me You see, you quoted 
a remark of your father’s—almost an epi- 
gram—wluch suggested that he must have 
been a man of gemus 

z Well, so he was He had a gemus for 
walkıng 

a For what? 

z For walking When he was a child, he 
won a prize as The Infant Pedestrian And 
would you believe it, my mother was that in- 
doory that she grudged having to go out and 
do her marketing After we had a telephone 
put in she never went out at all 

a Thats strange As she was never out and 
he was never in, the household should have 
been a quet one, but that remark of his 
about men and women driving oneanother 
mad rather suggests the opposite 

z So ıt was the opposite She was always 
complaming of being lonely, and he was 
always at her to take more exercise When 
they were not quarreling about that, they 
were quarreling about me You see they 
had great ambitions for me She wanted me 
to be a parlormaid in a great house He 
wanted me to be a telephone operator He 
said there 1s no future for the great houses 
and a great future for telephones 

a. And you? Had you no ambition for your- 
self? 

z Oh, I wanted to be something romantic, 
hke an acrobat in a circus 

a. And what actually happened? 

z I became shop assistant and telephone 
operator in the village shop 

A Do village shop assistants and telephone 
gitls— 

z Operators 

A Pardon operators Do they earn enough 
to take cruises round the world m pleasure 
ships? 

z Notthey I won the first prize in a news- 
paper competition My mother wanted me 
to save 1t she said 1t would help me to get a 
thrifty husband My father told me to blue 
1t all ın a lump while I had the chance “You 
will be poor all your hfe,” he said, “but now 
you have the chance of hving at the rate of 
five thousand a year for four months Dont 
muss it,” he said “see what it’s hke Have 
your fling,” he said, “for they never can take 
that away from you once youve had ıt ” His 
idea was a walking tour, spending the mghts 
in the best hotels but I chose the ship be- 
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cause 1t’s more dressy and more people to 
look at Besides, I can get all the walking I 
want round the deck At the end of the cruise 
back I go to the village shop without a penny. 

A Have they found out here that you are 
not a lady? 

z The Americans dont know the differ- 
ence they think my telephone talk 1s aristo- 
cratic, and the Enghsh wont speak to anyone 
anyhow And lots of them are just hke me 

A Well, how do you hke hvimg at the rate 
of five thousand a year? Is 1t worth 1t? 

z It is while the novelty lasts You see, 
when youre at home you get tired of domg 
the same thing every day the same places! 
the same faces! the same old round When 
you get a holday you go off ın a crowded hot 
excursion train to the seaside and make your- 
self tured and miserable just because 1t’s a 
change, and youd do anything for a change 
But here 1t’s change all the time until you 
begin to realize what it 1s to have a settled 
home and belong somewhere I shant be 
sorry to get.home to the shop and the tele- 
phone I get such a dreadful lost dog feeling 
sometimes Other times ıt seems such a 
foolish waste of money And I hate wasting 
money 

a Thats an extremely attractive point ın 
your character My wife used to waste my 
money Stick to that and you will get marned 
m no time. 

z. Oh, I have had plenty of offers But you 
know it’s a termble thing to be a poor man’s 
wife when you have been accustomed to a 
clean decent job I have seen so many bright 
jolly girls turn into dirty old drudges through 
getting married 

A Dont be afraid of dirt Mine 1s a clean 
job, but I often wish I had a dirty one to 
exercise me and keep me in health Women 
are so set on clean collars that they make 
their sons clerks when they would be stronge 
and earn more money as navvies I wish I 
was a navvy instead of writing guide books. 

z, Well, whats to prevent you? 

a I am not tramed to manual work Half 
an hour of 1t would make me wish myself dead 
And five minutes of my work would produce 
a strike among the navvies I am only a wnt- 
ing machine, just as a navvy 1s a digging 
machme. 

z I dont think the world 1s rightly ar- 
ranged do you? 

A We must take the world as we find it. 
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It’s we that are not nghtly arranged 
» z Thats what I mean. Well, I suppose I 
mustnt interrupt your work 

A You mean that the steward ıs coming 
round with the soup at last 

z Well, it’s half past eleven, isnt 1t? 

The steward appears mith the soup and offers 
at to z, who seises tt eagerly, then to a. 

A No, thank you No soup 

He buries himself in his nork, unmolested. 

She bures herself ın the soup. 


SECOND CONVERSATION 


In a village shop and post office on the Wilt- 
shire Downs on a fine summer morning The 
counter ts for general shopping for most of tts 
length, but one end is reserved and railed tn for 
postal business A couple of chairs are available 
for customers The goods for sale include ginger 
beer tn stone bottles, tablets of milk chocolate, 
glassjarsof sweets containing (inter ala) sugared 
almonds, all on the counter; cheese, butter, and 
Hous bread handy to the scales, and, in front of 
the counter, a sach of apples on the floor and 
some string bags hanging from the rafters 

z [snveseble] Th-reee m-nnn Sorry no such 
number Whoo-mmm do you want? Doctor 
Byles? One fi-fff You are through 

acomesin He ts in hiking costume, with stick 
and ruchsach, but wears nell cut breeches (not 
plus fours) instead of shorts Seeing nobody to 
attend to him he raps loudly on the counter sith 
hus stich Zz emerges 

a I want a packet of milk chocolate— 

z Thanks very much 

A [continuzng|—a couple of hard apples— 

z Thanks very much [She comes out through 
the counter to get them from the sach] 

A [contnuing|—quarter of a pound of 
Cheddar cheese— 

z Thanks very much 

a Dont interrupt me You can express 
your gratitude for the order when I have 
fimshed. Quarter of a pound of your best 
butter, a small loaf of Hovis, and twopenny- 
worth of sugared almonds 

z. Anything else? 

A No, thank you 

z ‘Thanks very much [she goes bach through 
the counter to cut and weigh the butter and cheese], 

He sits down natching her deft but leisurely 
proceedings 

A Do you sell baskets? 

z We sell everything. Hadnt you better 
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have a string bag? It’s handier, and 1t packs 
away almost to nothing when it’s empty 

a. What 1s a strmg bag? Shew me one 

z (coming out and taking one down] This 1s 
the cheapest Or would you hke a better 
quality with a Zip fastening? 

A Certainly not J should have the trouble 
of opening and shutting it, and the worry of 
wondering whether it would open or shut, 
with no compensatory advantage whatever 

z Thats just lke you Youre not a bit 
changed. 

A What do you mean? I have been m this 
shop for less than two mmutes Why should 
I have changed in that tame? 

z Excuse me I shouldnt have mentioned 
it, Will you take a string bag? 

A Yes 

z Thanks very much Shall I put the rest 
of the order into 1t? 

A Of course What else do you suppose I 
am buying 1t for? Have you any buttermilk? 

z Sorry We dont stock ıt 

A Any ginger beer? 

z Yes We have a very good local brew 

A Shove a bottle into the string bag 

z Thanks very much 

a How many times a day do you say 
thanks very much? 

z Depends on the number of orders 

A Dont say ıt to me again, if you dont 
mind It gets on my nerves 

z It used to get on mme, at first But I am 
used to 1¢ 

a Have you a guide book of this village? 

z Sorry Theres a leaflet m the church, 
written by the vicar You are expected to 
put tuppence ın the box for ıt Excuse me, 
but the chocolates are tuppence, sixpence, 
and a shilling Which size would you run to? 

a It ssa poor heart that never rejoices I 
will have a shilling one 

z Thanks very much 

A Dont 

z Excuse me I cant help st I say xt with- 
out thinking same asif you touched a button 

The telephone rings 
1 Someone has touched the button 
z (vantshing into the post office section] What 
number please? Whitehall on-n-n-e two 
on-n-n-e two Iwill ring you Whitehall one 
two one two Yes [She reappears] Thats a 
police call 

4 You need not point the information at 
me Iam not the cmminal. 
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z Oh, it isnt a criminal Somebody thats 
been broadcasted on the wireless as lost. You 
know the sort of thnmg Missing from his 
home since January the first Last seen in a 
deck chair on the Empress of Patagonia talk- 
ing toafemale Suffering from lossof memory. 

A How extraor— [the telephone rings agar] 

z Excuse me [She vaneshes] You are 
through to Whitehall. [She reappears] 

A You have hit on an extraordinary com- 
cidence I wonder whether you will believe 
me when I tell you that in January last I was 
sitting on the deck of a shp named the Em- 
press of Patagoma, and that I was talking to 
a female—or rather she was talking to me 
How that woman did talk! 

z And are you suffermg from loss of 
memory? 

a Certainly not [ never forget anything 

z Oh, then it cant be you, can 1t? 

A There! Can it? That woman always 
finished up with can it? wont 1t? isnt 1t? so 
that you had to answer her out of common 
politeness Take care never to pick up that 
trick or you will be murdered some day 

Z Some people are hke that It often goes 
with orange colored eyes [or whatever color 
her eyes happen to be] Did you notice the color 
of her eyes? 

A No I never notice things hke that I am 
not a detective It 1s people’s characters that 
umpress me, I cant tell you the color of her 
hair or the shape of her nose, but I can tell 
you that she was a most fearful nuisance 
How much does all that come to? 

z The string bag sixpence, chocolates a 
shalhng one and sixpence The ginger beer 
1s-— 

a Spare me the details Will ten shillings 
cover 1t? 

z Oh yes, of course You shouldnt be so 
careless about money 

A [presenting a Treasury note] Cease 
preaching Take it, and give me the change 

z Let me see Eaghteenpence, and four- 
pence for the ginger beer isone and tenpence, 
isnt 1t? 

A Have I demed it? 

z Cheese threepence two and a penny, 
butter sixpence two and sevenpence, apples 
we sell by the pound Hadnt you better have 
a pound? 

a How many to the pound? 

z Three 

A I cannot eat more than two apples at a 
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time Charge me for a pound; and eat the odd 
one yourself 

z Oh well, say threepence for two thats 
two and tenpence, isnt 1t? 

a I dont know. 

z Hovis, tuppence halfpenny. Three shil- 
hngs and a halfpenny. Do you happen to 
have a halfpenny to save having to take fip- 
pence halfpenny m coppers? 

a. [hate halfpennies. I always throw them 
away Stop I have one Here. 

z Thanks very much [Handing hm us 
change coin by com) Three, four, five, seven 
and sıx, ten Thanks very much 

A [pocketing his change, but remang com- 
fortably seated} Dont you find it rather dull 
mm this village shop saying thanks very much 
all day? 

z Well, no matter where you are you are 
domg the same thing all day and every day, 
arnt you? The only way to get it off your 
mnd ıs to hve ın the same place and stick at 
the same job. Then you never have to thmk 
about it Thats the way the people hve here; 
and they live for ever so long eighty’s no age 
here. Grandfather will be a hundred and two 
mm August Thats because he’s never had to 
worry about what he’ll do or where he’ll go 
He just umagines and imagines It’s the only 
way to be happy and longhved 

a But if your mmagmation has only one 
village ım 1t ıt must be pretty bare How 
would you hke to hve m a room with only one 
chair in it 

z Well, if you have only one seat what 
more do you want than one chair? Up at the 
castle there are thirtysix chairs of one sort 
or another m the big drawing room, but Lady 
Flopping cant flop on more than one, can she? 

A [pointing to the vacant chair] May I sug- 
gest that you flop on that one while we talk? 

Z [sitting down) Thanks very much 

A Iam notmterrupting your work, I hope 
There 1s nothing so maddening as to be 
talked to when you want to work 

z Talking 1s part of the work m a village 
shop 

A. Tell me. do you ever read? 

z I used to read travels and guide books 
We used to stock the Marco Polo seres I 
was mad about traveling I had daydreams 
about the glory that was Greece, the gran- 
deur that was Rome, and all that flapdoodle 

A. Flapdoodle! - 

z. Wel, I suppose I shouldnt call it that, 
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but ıt ended in my gomg to Rome and 
Athens They were all nght, but the old 
parts were half knocked down; and I couldnt 
see any glory or grandeur different to Chel- 
tenham. I was glad to be home agam And 
I had so wanted to meet the Marco Polo man 
and walk about with him in the ruins by 
moonhght and hear him go on about them! 

a The Marco Polo man! The milkman! the 
postman! the muffin man! the Marco Polo 
man! Some frustrated poet, earmng his crust 
by quoting scraps of verse to bring the Call 
of the East to dreaming telephone gus. 

z Operators 

A Operators dont dream Gurls! girls of the 
golden west Did that poor devil never bring 
you the Call of the Kast? 

Z. Pd read about ıt ın novels and seen 1t 
on the films They were all about moony 
drunkards and sheeks and the sort of girls 
that go dotty about them. I went mght round 
the world to see the reality Pretty places, of 
course, but the heat! and the mosquitoes! and 
the smells!! Travelling just destroyed the 
world for me as I mmagined it Give me this 
village all the tame 

a Had you no thrill when you stood some- 
where where a poet had said “Stop; for thy 

_tread 1s on an empure’s dust”? 

z A gude, you mean Theyd take the 
poetry out of anything, and all the time youre 
thinking what you ought to give them Ifyou 
fancy empires’ dusts and all that sort of thing 
you should meet our vicar and start him talk- 
ing about our standing stones, and the bar- 
rows on the downs, and the Mound Every 
grain of our dust, he says, is full of history. 
Same everywhere, I expect 

a. Are you married? 

z No Why? Have you any intentions? 

a Dont be m a hurry Weve known each 
other less than ten mmutes 

z How much better do you think you will 
know me when we have talked for twenty 
years? 

a. That ıs profoundly true Stul, I must 
thnk ıt over. 

z Nobody would ever marry if they 
thought ıt over, Youve got to take your 
chance, no matter how long you thnk 

a You are in a hurry. 

z Well, I am past the age at which gurls 
marry here, though I’m the pick of this vill- 
age Thats because I thought all my offers 
over, So I have made up my mind to take the 


at 
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next man that ashs me, provided he’s 1eason- 
ably suitable. ‘ 

a Do I strike you as bemg reasonably 
suitable? 

z Well, I think I have the sort of common- 
sense you need to keep you straight And 
you being a widower know what to expect 
from a woman An mexperienced man ex- 
pects the earth 

A How do you know that I am a widower? 

z You told me 

a Did I? When did I tell you? 

z Never mind You did I have noticed 
you have a bad memory, but I have a very 
good one, so 1t wont matter 

A Steady Steady I have not yet made 
myself bable to an action for breach of 
promise 

z Dont be afraid I’m not that sort We 
dont consider it respectable here 

A Should I get any money with you? Do 
you own the shop? 

z No Al the money I ever had I blued on 
a trip round the world. But Mrs Ward is get- 
ing too old for the busmess she couldnt run 
it now without me If you could afford to buy 
her an annuity she'd sell ıt 

A. I dont know how much annuities cost 

z You will find 1t in Whitaker’s almanac 

A This is rather upsetting Somehow I 
have always taken it for granted that when 
I marned again IJ’d marry a woman with 
money 

z Oh, that wouldnt suit you at all She’d 
want to spend ıt gomg into society and 
travelling about How could you bear that 
sort of life? you that never spohe to anyone 
on the ship and wouldnt tahe any part in 
their games and dances! When ıt got about 
that you were the Marco Polo man—the man 
of all our dreams as you might say—I made 
a bet that I’d get you to talk to me, and 
I had all the trouble m the world to wn 
it 

A. Do you mean to say that we have met 
before? That you were on that tmp round the 
world? 

z Of course I do But you never notice 
anything Youre always reading or wnting 
The world doesnt exist for you You never 
loohed at mereally Youre shy withstrangers, 
arnt you? 

A. Iam absolutely certain I never spoke to 
any woman on that ship If I talk to women 

they always want to marry me 
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z Well, there you are, you see! The mo- 
ment I set eyes on you I said to myself, 
“Now thats the sort of man that would suit 
me as a husband ” I'd have said it even if you 
hadnt been the Marco Polo man 

A Love at first sight what? 

z Ohno You know, if I fell in Jove with 
a man I’d never marry him, he could make 
me so miserable But there was something 
about you J dont exactly know what, but it 
made me feel that I could do with you in the 
house, and then I could fall ın love with any- 
one I hked without any fear of making a fool 
of myself I suppose it was because you are 
one of the quiet sort and dont run after 
women. 

a How do you know I dont run after 
women? 

z Wel, 1f you want to know, it’s because 
you didnt run after me You mightnt believe 
it, but men do run after me 

A Why? 

z Oh, how do I know? They dont know, 
themselves But the lot of money they spend 
on things they dont want merely to come in 
and have a look at me and a word with me, 
you wouldnt believe It’s worth at least 
twenty pounds a year to the business 

A [putting on hus glasses and looking at her 
attentively for the first me} I shouldnt call you 
a pretty woman 

z Oh, I’m not pretty But what you might 
call desirable, dont you think? 

A [alarmed] No I dont think May I ex- 
plain? I am a man of letters and a gentleman. 
I am accustomed to associate with ladies 
That means that I am accustomed to speak 
under certain well understood reserves which 
act as a necessary protection to both parties 
You are not a lady you are a villager, but 
somebody has educated you—probably the 
Church or the local authority—to a pot at 
which you can impose on unobservant and 
unwary travellers You have had fimshing 
lessons on the telephone which give you a 
distinguished articulation you can say 
Th-reee fiv-v-v-v-e ni-n-n-n instead of theree 
fauv nawn. But you have not acquired any 
of the reserves You say what you think You 
announce all the plans that wellbred women 
conceal You play with your cards on the 
table mstead of heepmg them where a lady 
should keep them up your sleeve 

z Well, wheres the harm? 

4 Oh, no harm Quite the contrary But 
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J feel rushed. 

z What do you mean? rushed? 

a Rushed Precipitated. Carned to lengths 
I had no intention of going to ` 

z Well, ıt gets you somewhere: doesnt 1t? 

A. Yes, but where? 

z Here Theres no mystery about it Here, 
mm a good business ım a village shop in a quiet 
place, with me to keep 1¢ straight and look 
after you 

a May I ask how much that expression 
“looking after me” includes? Let me be clear 
on the pomt As a matter of fact I possess a 
small property which I could sell for enough 
to purchase anannuity for old Mrs Williams— 

z. Ward 

A. I believe I have enough to purchase 
annuines for both Mrs Ward and Mrs 
Williams, as they are presumably both cen- 
tenarians But why on earth should I com- 
plicate the transaction by marrying you? I 
could pay you your present wages— 

z Salary. 

A I beg your pardon. salary You will re- 
tam your present position as my shopgirl 

z Shop assıstant 

a I beg your pardon: shop assistant You 
can then make your own matmmonial ar- 
rangements, and leave me to make mine 

z Oh, FI make my own matrimomal ar- 
rangements al nght enough. You may de- 
pend on that. 

a Excuse me I added “and leave me to 
make mine ” Can I depend on you for that 
also? 

z Well, we'll see 

A [angrily firm] No. you will not see 

z Well, what? 

A. I dont know what I will not commit 
myself We'll see 

Z. Justso. we'llsee It’s a bargam then? 

A No: it most certainly 1s not a bagam 
When I entered this shop half an hour ago 
I had not the famtest notion of buying a 
village shop or marrying a village maiden or 
any of the things you have put mto my head 
Haveyouever read the fable of thespıderand 
the fly? > 

z No; but I used to sing a song called the 
honeysuckle and the bee. 

A [resolutely] Good mormng [He makes for 
the door] 

z [following him mith the siring bag) You 
are forgettmg your thmgs 

A [taking ut) Thank you. 
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z Thanks very much. 
She tempts hum to hiss her. 
A Nol!!! [he strides out] 


THIRD CONVERSATION 


A ts now the proprietor of the shop with z as 
lus hured assistant The counter has been fitted 
nith a desh at the opposite end to the post-office 
sechon. dé this a sits wrilıng He nears pepper- 
and-salt trousers of country cut, with an apron. 
He ts in his shartsleeves, and looks every inch a 
shopkeeper. z comes in through the post office, 
very fresh and matutinal 

z. Morning, boss 

a Good mormmg, slave 

z I havnt begun slaving yet You have 
been at it for half an hour. Whatever on 
earth are you working at so hard? 

a Iam making out my balance sheet 

z Oh, you neednt do that The account- 
ant’s clerk from Sahsbury does all that when 
he makes out the income tax return Youre 
not expected to do figures m this village. 
Fancy old Mrs Ward domg such a thing! 

a When I bought this shop from Mrs Ward 
for an annuity I found she was much cleverer 
at figures than I was She should have been 
a moneylender 

z She was She lent a shilling for a penny 
a week 

A That must have been between four and 
five hundred per cent per annum. Shylock 
would have blushed. 

z Whats the good of ıt when you have to 
give credit at the shop, and then lend the 
customers the money to pay you? 

a Mors Ward should have gone to Geneva 
International finance would havecome natur- 
ally to her 

z Thats too clever for me Anyhow, you 
neednt worry over a balance sheet. The 
accountant will do all that for you 

A [rising and waving the balance sheet proudly 
as he comes through the counter into the public 
part of the shop] This 1s not an accountant’s 
balancesheet It 1s aRobinson Crusoebalance 
sheet 

2 { following hem] Whatever’s that? 

A Crusoe drew up a balance sheet of the 
advantages and disadvantages of bemg cast 
away on a desert island I am cast away ina 
village on the Wiltshire Downs I am draw- 
ing up a similar balance sheet. I propose to 
read 1t to you as far as I have got. [He takes 
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one of the customer's chars] You can remmd 
me of anything I have forgotten 

z Lets have xt. [She takes the other chair] 

a I begin with the credit entries 

z Things to your own credit, you mean? 

a No, to the credit of village shopkeeping 
as a way of hfe 

z Oh, you are silly, boss 

A Thats a disrespectful remark As such, 
rt should not be made to a boss by his slave 
The understandmg on which I raised your 
salary when I engaged you as my assistant 
was that our relations should be completely 
conventional and businesslike on your side, 
however I mught occasionally forget myself 

z [msing] Very well you can keep your 
balance sheet to yourself I will go on with 
the telephone call book 

a You will do nothing of the sort You will 
do what J tell you to do That ıs what I pay 
you for Sit down again [She does so] Now 
lusten [He takes up hus manuscript and reads) 
Item I have sharpened my faculhes, and 
greatly umproved ın observation and mathe- 
matics 

z Couldnt you put ıt into shorter words? 
What does ıt mean? 

A It means that formerly I always took 
what money was given me without con- 
descending to count ıt or attempting to cal- 
culate ıt I can now both calculate and count 
quite rapidly. Formerly I made no distine- 
tions between grades of butter and eggs To 
me an egg was an egg butter was butter I 
now mahe critical distinctions of the greatest 
subtlety, and value them in terms of money 
I am forced to admit that the shopkeeper 1s 
enormously superior to the Marco Polo man, 
and that I have learnt more in three months 
in ths shop than [I learnt in three years in 
Oxford 

z I cant beheve that about the learnng 
Lut see how your manners have improved! 

A My manners!! 

z Yes Why, on that ship you hadnt a 
word to throw to a dog, and 1f anyone came 
near you you shrank up mto yourself hke a 
hedgehog, afrad that they didnt belong to 
Jour class and wanted to speah to you with- 
out an introduction Now it’s a pleasure to 
hear you say “Good mormng, and what can I 
do for you today, Mrs Burrel?” and “Have 
you noticed the cauhflowers today, maam? 
Not a touch of frost on them!” and “Sparrow- 
Brass very good today, my lady, if you would 
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be wanhng some ” 

a I positavely deny that I have ever in my 
hfe called asparagus sparrowgrass to an edu- 
cated customer Of course, when people are 
too ignorant to know the names of what they 
eat, that 1s another matter 

z Well, anyhow, your manners have 1m- 
proved, havnt they? 

A I dont know I know that they are no 
longer dismterested and sincere 

z No more they never used to be Never 
easy with anybody Now you are haul fellow 
well met, as you might say, with everybody 

a The world has become a world of cus- 
tomers Let me write that down [He pencils 
on the bach of hs balance sheet] “Manners will 
never be universally good until every person 
is every other person’s customer ” 

z Youre not a real shopkeeper yet, boss 
All you want 1s to find something clever to 
write 

a Well, why not? Find enough clever 
things to say, and you are a Prime Munster 
Wnite them down, and you are a Shakespear 

z Yes, but who wants to be a Prime 
Minister or a Shakespear? Youve got to 
make a hving 

A Well, am I not making a hving? I am no 
poorer than when I bought the shop 

z Butif the money goes as fast as 1t comes 
you cant save anything 

A I loathe saving It turns human nature 
sour ‘Cast your bread upon the waters, and 
it will return to you after many days ” 

z And how are you to hve for the many 
days with nothing to eat? 

a I dont know One does, somehow Stop 
asking questions, and let us get on with the 
balance sheet 

z I speak for your good 

a [msing wrathfully} The most offensive 
liberty one human being can possibly take 
with another What business 1s 1t of yours? 

2 [rising and facing him] If you wont thnk 
for yourself somebody else must think for 
you It’s my business as much as yours 

a Oh, indeed! Who does this shop belong 
to? I mean to whom does this shop belong? 

z I get my living out of it, dont I If at 
shuts up what becomes of me? 

A Well, 1f you come to that, what becomes 
of me? Youcan get another job Ivery greatly 
doubt whether anyone would give me one 
[Calming down] Can you not be content with 
the fact that the shop ıs makhmg enough to 
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support two people? [He resumes his seat] 
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a year more than you could get anywhere 


z Aye, but suppose ıt had to support three | else 


people! 

a Why suppose? It hasnt thats all 

z It’snotall Ifyoumarry a strangerthere 
will be three And what about the children? 

a The remedy 1s simple I shall not marry 
/ z You dont know 

a Neither do you. 

z Yes I do. You have married once, and 
you will marry twice Somebody will snap 
you up. You are that sort of man 

a Ifa woman snaps me up she must take 
the consequences She must assist im the 
shop And you will get the sack 

z Oh, you are tiresome [She sits down, dis- 
couraged) But you see my pomt, at all events 

a No What pomt? 

z Well, that 1t’s really cheaper to keep a 
wife than to pay an assistant Let alone that 
you dont have to hve a simgle hfe 

a You can get nid of an assistant 1f she 
doesnt swt You cant get rid of a wife 

z If-people thought that way, theyd never 
get marned 

a Precisely 

z In ths hfe you have to take chances 

A J have taken them, and escaped 

z You wont escape here We dont hold 
‘with bachelors here 

a. You cant do without a general shop 
here, nor a post office While I command both 
I am in an impregnable strategic position. 

z Well, I dont hke to say it; but people 
are beginning to talk 

A Beginmng! When did they ever stop? 

z Oh, theres no use talking to you 

A Not the shghtest 

z Oh well then, take a month’s notice 
[She reses] 

A, A month’s notice! 

z Yes a month’s notice 

A A month’s notice because I refuse to 
marry some ridiculous village maiden or 
uliterate widow with whom I could not hold 
a Moment’s conversation! 

z Wives are not for conversation: thats for 
visitors. Youve had plenty of conversation 
with me . 

A Leave yourself out of this conversation, 
please. 

z Oh, very well A month’s notice. 

A Dont say that agam Utter nonsense. 
What have you to complain of? You are quite 
well offhere I purposely pay you ten pounds 


z Why? 
a What do you mean, why? 
z Why do you pay me ten pounds more 


„than you could get another assistant for? 


a Heaven only knows! 

z {en @ fury] Pl go this very day I'll go 
this very minute You can keep my month 
You dont know when youre well off. Youre 
selfish I dont wonder your wife died Did she 
die mad? 

A [gravely] As a matter of fact, she did. I 
am one of those unlucky men who diaw the 
black chances in the lottery of marrage 

z [remorsefully] Oh, I didnt know: I didnt 
indeed I was only joking [She suts again] I 
wouldnt have sad ıt for the world if I'd 
known 

a Never mind I know you didnt mean it 
By the way, I made an inconsiderate remark 
which hurt you I did not mtend that I 
should have told you seriously that I pay you 
ten pounds more than the market rate be- 
cause I value your services in the shop, and 
wish to offer you every inducement to stay 
here permanently. 

z Ten pounds extra, to stay all my hfe 
here as a single woman! 

A Not necessanly. You can get married if 
you wish. \ 

z Who to? 

a To whom? Oh, anyone 

z Anyone m the vlage ıs good enough 
for me, but nobody ın the village is good 
enough for you: 1s that 1t? 

a. Dont lose your temper again 

z IwillifLhke And if you knew how near 
I was to putting a couple of extra words in, 
youd perhaps reahze that a woman wants 
something more in hfe than a job and a 
salary. 

a I know that perfectly well There ıs 
one thing we are all out for when we aree 
young 

z. And what is that, pray? 

A Trouble, adventure, hardship, care, dis- 
appomiment, doubt, misery, danger, and 
death 

z Not me, thank you AN I want is a hus- 
band and the usual consequences 

A The same thmg Mamiuage 1s the village 
form of all these adventures 

z Oh, why dont you take a more cheerful 
view of hfe? $ 
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a I have learnt not to expect too much 
from hfe That ıs the secret of real cheerful- 
ness, because I am always gettmg agreeable 
surprises instead of desolating disappoint- 
ments 

z Well, your second marriage may be an 
agreeable surprise, maynt it? 

aA What, exactly, do you mean by my 
second marnage? I have only been married 
once I mean I have been marned only once 

z Well, look here? Straight, now? Is there 
any man in this village that would be suitable 
to me now that I have got used to your 

A My dear men are all ahke 

z You mean it will make no difference to 
me who I marry 

A Very little, I am afrad 

z And women are all alike too, arnt they? 

A [suspicious] What are you getting at? 

z Ifit doesntmatter whoanybodymarmies, 
then it doesnt matter who I marry and ıt 
doesnt matter who you marry 

A Whom, not who 

z Oh, speak Enghsh youre not on the 
telephone now What I mean 1s that if it 
doesnt matter to me ıt doesnt matter to you 
either 

A You admit, then, that it doesnt matter? 

z No I dont It’s a he 

a Oh! 

z Dont “oh” me Al men are not ahke to 
me There are men—and good mce men, too 
—that I wouldnt let touch me But when I 
saw you on the ship I said to myself “I could 
put up with hm ” 

A Not at all You told me just now that 
you said somethmg quite different I believe 
you really sad something much more rap- 
turous Being rather a futile sort of person I 
attract vigorous women hhe you 

z When you loohed at me out of the 
corner of your eye—you looked at all the 
women out of the corner of your eye in spite 

sof your keeping yourself so much to yourself 
T you never say “I could put up with 
ier”? 

a No Isud“Damn that woman she wont 
stop talkıng to me and interrupting my 
work ” 

z Well, I tell you we were made for one- 
another It maynt be as plam to you as to me 
yet, but if it’s plam to me there must be 
somethmg in it, for I’m never wrong when I 
see a thing quite plain I dont beheve youd 

ever have bought ths shop and given up 
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being a gentleman if I hadnt been here 

a Now that you mention it I believe that 
is true You were one of the amenities of the 
estate 

z Well, I might be one of the amenities of 
the estate of holy matrimony, mghtnt I? 

a Take care You may find what you are 
trying to do easier than you think About 
five per cent of the human race consists of 
positive masterful acquisitive people hhe 
you, obsessed with some passion which they 
must gratify at all hazards The rest let them 
have their own way because they have 
neither the strength nor the courage to re- 
sist, or because the things the masterful ones 
want seem trifling beside the starry heavens 
and the destiny of Man I am not one of the 
masterful ones Jam notworthmarrying Any 
women could marry me if she took trouble 
enough 

z Thats just what I’m afraid of If I Jet 
you out of my sight for a month I might find 
you married to someone else at the end of 1t 
Well, I’m taking no chances I dont set up 
to be masterful I dont hke selfish uppish 
dommeermg people any more than you do, 
but I must and will have you, and thats all 
about it 

4 Well, you already have me—as an em- 
ployer And you are dependent of me, and 
can leave me if you are not satisfied 

z How can I be satisfied when I cant lay 
my hands on you? I work for you hke a slave 
for a month on end, and I would have to 
work harder as your wife than I do now, but 
there come times when I want to get hold of 
you in my arms, every bit of you, and when 
I do I'l! give you something better to think 
about than the starry heavens, as you call 
them Youll find that you have senses to 
gratify as well as fine things to say 

a Senses! You dont know what youre talk- 
ing about Look around you Here m this 
shop I have everything that can gratify the 
senses apples, onions, and acid drops pepper 
and mustard, cosy comforters and hot water 
bottles Through the window I dehght my 
eyes with the old church and market place, 
built in the days when beauty came naturally 
from the hands of medieval craftsmen My 
ears are filled with dehghtful sounds, from 
the cooing of doves and the hummung of bees 
to the wireless echoes of Beethoven and 
Elgar My nose can gloat over our sack of 
fresh lavender or our special sixpenny Eau 
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de Cologne when the smell of ram on dry 
earth 1s demed me. My senses are saturated 
with satisfactions of all sorts But when I am 
full to the neck with onions and acid drops; 
when I am so fed up with medieval archi- 
tecture that I had rather die than look at 
another cathedral, when all I desire 1s rest 
from sensation, not more of 1t, what use will 
my senses be to me 1f the starry heavens still 
seem no more than a senseless avalanche of 
lumps of stone and wisps of gas—if the 
destiny of Man holds out no higher hope 
to hum than the final extinction and anmhi- 
lation of so mischievous and muserable a 
creature? 

z We dont bother about all that ım the 
village 

A Yes you do. Our best seller here 1s Old 
Moore’s Almanack, and next to 1t comes 
Napoleon’s Book of Fate Old Mrs Ward 
would never have sold the shop to me if she 
had not become persuaded that the Day of 
Judgment 1s fixed for the seventh of August 
next 

z I dont beheve such nonsense Whats it 
all got to do with you and me? 

a You are mexperienced You dont know 
You are the dupe of thoughtless words hke 
sensuality, sensuousness, and all the rest of 
the twaddle of the Matenalsts, I am not a 
Matenahst. I am a poet, and I know that to 
be in your arms will not gratify my senses at 
all As a matter of mere physical sensation 
you will find the bodily contacts to which you 
are looking forward neither convenient nor 
decorous. 

Z. Oh, dont talk hke that You mustnt let 
yourself think about 1t hke that 

A. You must always let yourself thnk 
about everything And you must think about 
everything as it is, not as it 1s talked about 
Your secondhand gabble about gratifying 
my senses 1s only your virgin mmnocence. We 

- shall get quite away from the world of sense. 
We shall light up for oneanother a lamp in 
the holy of hohes in the temple of hfe, and 
the lamp will make 1ts veil transparent Aim- 
less lumps of stone blundering through space 
will become stars singing in their spheres 
Our dull purposeless village exstence will 
become one irresistible purpose and nothing 
else An extraordinary delight and an intense 
love will seize us It will last hardly longer 
thanthe hghtning flash which turns the black 
night into mnfimte radiance. It will be dark 
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again before you can clear the hght out of 
your eyes, but you will have seen; and for 
ever after youwill think about what you have 
seen and not gabble catchwords invented by 
the wasted virgms that walk in darkness It 
1s to give ourselves this magic moment that 
we feel that we must and shall hold one- 
another in our arms; and when the moment 
comes, the world of the senses will vanish; 
and for us there will be nothing nidiculous, 
nothng uncomfortable, nothmg unclean, 
nothing but pure paradise 

z Well, I am glad you take a nice view of 
1t; for now I come to think of 1t J never could 
bear to be nothing more to a man than a 
lolhpop But you mustnt expect too much 

a Ishall expect more than you have ever 
dreamt of giving, ın spıte of the boundless 
audacity of women What great men would 
ever have been married if the female no- 
bodies who snapped them up had known the 
enormity of their own presumption? I be- 
heve they all thought they were going to 
refine, to educate, to make real gentlemen 
of ther husbands. What do you mtend to 
make of me, I wonder? 

z Well, I have made a decent shopkeeper 
of you already, havnt I? But you neednt be 
afraid of my not appreciating you I want a 
fancy sort of husband, not a common villager 
that any woman could pick up I shall be 
proud of you. And now Ive nailed you, I 
wonder at my own nerve 

a. So do I. 

z Im nota bit hke that, you know, really. 
Something above me and beyond me drove 
meon Thats why I know ıt wil be all nght 
Dont be afraid. I cant make a fine speech 
about it hke you; but 1t will be all mght. I 
promise you that 

A Very well Go round to the rectory; and 
put up the banns And tell the rector’s wife 
that we got m some prime artichokes this 
morning. She’s fond of artichokes. 

z You are sure you feel happy about ıt? 

a I dont know what I feel about it Go 
and do as you are told; and dont ask ridicu- 
lous questions 

The telephone rings She hastens to answer it. 

z Number, please? . . Oh, an order. 
Thanks very much „ Yes* we have some 
very fine artichokes just in this morning. . 
Thanks very much they shall be sent round 
directly. Oh, and theres something else—are 
you there? . . . Sorry to detain you: could I 
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speak tothe rector? Yes it’s rather parb- 
cular It’saboutbanns banns BANNS 

b for beauty, a for audacity, two enns for 
nonsense, and s for singing . 


thats night. Who are the what? Oh, 
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the parties! Of course Well, 1t’s— 
The curtain falls 


Yes, banns | In the Sunda Strat, 


27ih January 1933 


XLII 
ON THE ROCKS 


A POLITICAL COMEDY 


ACT I 

The Cabinet Room in number ten Downing 
Street, Westminster, the official residence of the 
British Prime Miniter The tllustrious holder of 
that office, Sir Arthur Chavender, ts reading The 
Times on the hearth under the portrait of Wal- 
pole The fireplace wall ıs covered miih book- 
shelves, but one bit of tt, on Walpole’s right, ts a 
masked door, painted with sham books and 
shelves, leading to the Minister's private apart- 
ments, and tn the end of the same wall, on Wal- 
pole’s left, 13 a door leading to the office of Sir 
Arthur's private secretary Mtss Hilda Hanzways 
The main door 18 tn the side wall on Walpole’s 
right In the opposte tall on his left are the 
spacious mindows Everything ts on an imposing 
scale, including an oblong table across the middle 
of the room, with fourteen leather upholstered 
chars, sıx at each side and one at each end, 
pushed ın all along ıt The presidential chasr 18 
the central one neat the cold fireplace (tt ts md- 
July), and there 1s a telephone and a@ switch- 
board on the table mithin reach of t Sir Arthur 
has pulled tt round and 1s malang himself com- 
fortable tn tt as he reads At the end of the table 
nearest the nindow a silver tray, with coffee and 
milk for one person, indicates Sır Arthur's un- 
official seat In the corner farthest from Walpole, 
on hus right, ts a writing bureau and chair for 
the secretary In the corresponding corner on hes 
(ft, an armchar There ts a bluebook lying, 
neglected and dusty, on a half empty shelf of the 
bookcase nuthin reach of the Prime Minster’ s seat 

Sir Arthur can hardly be much less than Afty 
but his natural buoyancy makes him look younger, 
fle has an orator’s voice of pleasant tone, and 
his manners are very genial In oldish clothes he 
has the proper aristocratic air of being carelessly 
but well dressed, an easy feat for him, as he 18 80 
tronly built that any clothes would look nell cut 


on kim On the whole, a very engaging per- 
sonality 


Hereads The Times until his secretary hurres 
in from her office, nith her notebook and a sheaf 
of letters in her hand Her age ts unknown, but 
she ıs made up to pass as reasonably young and 
attractive She looks capable, but she does not 
carry the burden of State affairs as eastly as the 
Prime Minster Both are worried, but with a 
difference She ıs worried not only by an excess 
of business but a sense of responsibilty He 
ts equally worried by the excess of business, 
but in him enjoyment of his position leaves no 
doubt tn his mind as to hts own entire adequacy 
to wt 

mpa I hear you have been asking for me, 
Sw Arthur I’m so sorry to be late, but really 
the streets are becoming quite impassable 
with the crowds of unemployed I took a tax, 
but it was no use we were blocked by a pro- 
cession, and I had to get out and push my 
way through [She goes to her bureau] 

8IR ARTHUR [rising] What on earth good do 
they think they can do themselves by crowd- 
ing aimlessly about Westmunster and the 
public offices? 

nips Thank Goodness the police wont let 
them into Downing Street [She sits down] 
They would be all over the doorstep 

sin ARTHUR It’s all so foohsh—so ignorant, 
poor chaps! [He throws The Times on the table 
and moves to the end chair, where hts coffee vs] 
They think because I’m Prume Minister I'm 
Divine Providence and can find jobs for them 
before trade revives [He sits dovn and fidgets 
mith hts papers) 

HILDA Trafalgar Square’s full The Horse 
Guards parade 1s full The Mall 1s full all the 
way down to Marlborough House and Buck- 
ingham Palace 

sin ARTHUR. They have no right tobe there 
Trafalgar Square is not a public place it 
belongs to the Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests. TheHorse Guards parade is reserved 
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for the mltary The Mall is a thoroughfare: 
anyone stopping there is guilty of obstruc- 
tion What are the police thmking of? Why 
dont they clear them out? 

HILDA I asked the pohceman who got me 
through to the gates why they didnt He said 
“Were only too glad to have them where 
they cant break any windows, and where the 
mounted men can have a faw whack at the 
Hooligan Fringe when they get too ob- 
streperous ” 

SIR ARTHUR Hooligan Fringe! He got that 
out of the papers It only encourages them 
to wnte them up hke that. 

. HILDA, Sır Broadfoot Bashamhas come over 
from Scotland Yard He ıs talkıng to Lady 
Chavender. 

SIR ARTHUR [rising and making for the tele- 
phone) Yes I telephoned for hm He really 
must do something to stop these meetings 
It was a mistake to make a man with a 
name hke that Chief Commussioner of Police 
People thinkhim a tramplhng, bashing, brutal 
terrorist no matter how considerately the 
pohce behave, What we need 1s a thoroughly 
popular figure [He takes up the telephone] Ask 
Sır Broadfoot Basham to come up. 

HDA I dont thmk any chef of police 
could be popular at present. Every day they 
are bludgeoning deputations of the unem- 
ployed. [She sits down and buses herself witk 
letters] 

SIR ARTHUR Poor devils! I hate that part of 
the business But what are the police to do? 
We cant have the sittings of the local auth- 
ortties threatened by deputations Deputa- 
tions are fnghtful mmsances even m the 
quietest times; but just now they are a public 
danger. 

The Chef Commissioner of Police enters by 
the main door A capable looking man from the 
military pot of view He ts a gentleman- and 
fas manners are fairly pleasant; but they are not 
in the least conciliatory 

Hilda rises and pulls out a chair for him at the 
end of the table nearest to her and farthest from 
Ser Arthur; then returns to her work at her desk. 
Sir Arthur comes round to las side of the table. 

sik ARTHUR Morning, Basham Sit down. 
I’m devilshly busy, but you are always wel- 
come to your ten minutes 

BASHAM [coolly, siting down) Thank you 
You sent forme [Anaously] Anything new? 

SIR ARTHUR These street corner meetings 
are going beyond all bounds, 
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BASHAM [relieved] What harm do they do? 
Crowds are dangerous when theyve nothing 
to hsten to or look at. The meetings keep 
them amused They save us trouble. 

str ARTHUR Thats all very well for you, 
Basham, but think of the trouble they make 
for me! Remember: this is a National Govern- 
ment, not a party one. I am up against my 
Conservative colleagues all the time; and 
they cant swallow the rank sedition that goes 
on every day at these meetings Sw Dexter 
Rightside—you know what a regular old Die- 
hard he is—heard a speaker say that if the 
pohce used tear gas the unemployed would 
give old Dexy something to cry for without 
any tear gas. That has brought matters to a 
head ın the Cabinet We shall make an Order 
in Council to enable you to put a stop to all 
street meetings and speeches 

BASHAM [ummpressed—slowly] If you dont 
mnd, P M , I had rather you didnt do that 

SIR ARTHUR Why not? 

BasHam Crowd psychology. 

SIR aRTHUR Nonsense! Really, Basham, if 
you are gomg to come this metaphysical rot 
over me I shall begin to wonder whether 
your appomtment wasnt a mistake. 

sasHaM. Of course 1t was a mistake. Deal- 
mg with the unemployed is not a soldier’s 
job; and I was a soldier. If you want these 
crowds settled on soldierly lies, say so; and 
give me half a dozen machine guns The 
streets will be clear before twelve o’clock 

SIR ARTHUR Man have you considered the 
effect on the bye-elechons? 

BASHAM. A soldier has nothing to do with 
elections You shew me a crowd and tell me 
to disperse it All youll hear is a noise hke a 
watchman’s rattle Quite simple. 

SIR ARTHUR Iar too simple. You soldiers 
never understand the difficulties a statesman 
has to contend with. 

Basgan Well, whats your alternative? 

SIR ARTHUR I have told you. Arrest the 
sedition mongers That wl shut old Dexy’s 
mouth. 

BASHAN. So that Satan may find muschief 
still for idle hands to do. No, P M.: the nght 
alternative is me: keep the crowd amused. 


‘You ought to know that, I think, better than 
most men 


SIR ARTHUR, I! What do you mean? 

BASHAM, The point 1s to prevent the crowd 
domg anything, isnt it? 

SIR ARTHUR. Anything mischievous. I sup- 
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pose so But— 

pasHam An Engbsh crowd will never do 
anything, mischievous or the reverse, while 
it 1s hstening to speeches And the fellows 
who make the speeches can be depended on 
never to do anything else In the first place, 
they dont know how In the second, they are 
afrad J am mstructmg my agents to press 
all the tallung societies, the Ethical Societies, 
the Soaahst soneties, the Communists, the 
Fascists, the Anarchists, the Syndicalists, the 
official Labor Party, the Independent Labor 
Party, the Salvation Army, the Church Army 
and the Atheists, to send thes best tub- 
thumpers into the streets to seize the oppor- 
tunity 

sin ARTHUR What opportunity? 

BASHAM They dont know Neither do I It’s 
only a phrase that means nothing just what 
they are sure to nse at I must keep Trafalgar 
Square going mght and day A few Labor 
M P.s would help You have a rare lot of gas- 
bags under your thumb in the House If you 
could send half a dozen of them down to the 
Yard, I could plant them where they would 
be really useful 

SIR ARTHUR [incensed] Basham I must tell 
you that we are qute determmed to put a 
stop to this modern fashion of speaking dis- 
respectfully of the House of Commons If it 
goes too far we shall not hesitate to bring 
prominent offenders to the bar of the House, 
no matter what thea position ts 

basnant’ Arthur as responsible head of the 
police, I am up agaist the facts all day and 
every day, and one of the facts 1s that nowa- 
days nobody outside the party chques cares 
a brass button for the House of Commons 
{Rising} You will do what I ask you as to 
lettmg the speaking go on, wont you? 

sin antHur Well, I—er— 

BasHam Unless you are game to try the 
machine guns 

sin 1ntuur Oh do drop that, Basham [he 
returns fo lus chair and sits moo.lily} 

BasHim Righto! We lletthem talk. Thanks 
ever so much Sorry to have taken up somuch 
of} our time I Lnow:t’s pneeless [He hurries 
to the door, then hesitates and adds} By the way, 
I hnow at’s ashing a lot, but if you could give 
us a turn in Trafalgar Square yourself—some 
Sunday afternoon would be best ~it— 

ar ARTHUR [springing up, thoroughly roused} 

Basuant [hurriedly] No of course you 
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couldnt Only, ıt would do such a lot of good 
—keep the crowd qmet talking about it for a 
fortmght However, of course it’s impossible 
say no more so long [He goes out] 

SIR ARTHUR {collapsing into lus char] Well, 
really! Basham’s losing his head I wonder 
what he meant by saying that I ought to 
know better than most men What ought I 
to know better than most men? 

Hinpa I think he meant that you are such 
a wonderful speaker you ought to know what 
a magical effect a fine speech has on a crowd 

SIR ARTHUR [musg] Do you know, I am 
not at all sure that there 1s not something m 
his idea of my mraking a speech ın Trafalgar 
Square I have not done such a thing for 
many many years, but I have stood between 
the hons in my time, and I beheve that xf I 
were to tackle the unemployed face to face, 
and explain to them that I intend to call a 
conference in March next on the prospects of 
a revival of trade,it would have a wonderfully 
soothing effect 

mioa But it’simpossble You have a con- 
ference every month until November And 
think of the time taken by the travellng! 
One in Pans! Two in Geneva! One in Japan! 
You cant possibly do it you wall break down 

SIR ARTHUR And shall I be any better at 
home here leading the House? sithng up all 
mght in bad air hstening to fools imsultsng 
me? I tell you I should have been dead long 
ago but for the rehef of these conferences 
the journeys and the change And I look for- ~ 
ward to Japan I shall be able to pick up 
some nice old bric-a-brac there 

uupa Oh welll You know best 

SIR, ARTHUR [energetically] Andnow to work, 
Work! work! work! (He rises and paces the 
Jloor tn front of the table} I want you to take 
down some notes for my speech this after- 
noon at the Church House The Archbishop 
tells me that the Anglo-Cathohes are gomg 
mad on what they call Christan Commumsm, 
and that I must head them off 

mupa There are those old notes on the 
economic difficulties of Somahsm that you 
used at the British Association last year 

SIR ARTHUR No. these parsons know too 
much about that Besides, this 1s not the 
time to talk about economic difficulties we're 
up to the neck m them The Archbishop says 
“Avoid figures, and stick to the fact that 
Socialism would break up the family ” I be- 
heve he1s nght a bit of sentiment about the 
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family always goes down well Just jot this 
down for me [Ductaiing] Family. Foundation 
of civilization Foundation of the empire. 

LDA. Wall there be any Hindus or Ma- 
hometans present? 

stir artHuR. No. No polygamusts at the 
Church House. Besides, everybody knows 
that The Family means the British family 
By the way, I can make a pomt of that Put 
down in a separate lne, m red capitals, “One 
man one wife.” Let me see now. can I work 
that up? “One child one father.” How would 
that do? 

umpa Ithnkit would be safer to say “One 
child one mother ” 

BIR ARTHUR No that might get a laugh— 
the wrong sort of laugh. I’d better not risk 
it Strike 1t out A laugh im the wrong place 
in the Church House would be the very devil 
Where did you get that necklace? 1t’s rather 
pretty I havnt seen it before. 

HiLDA Ive worn it every day for two 
months. [Sir:hing out the ‘‘one child” note] Yes? 

SIR ARTHUR. Then—er—what subject are 
we on? [ Tesisly] I wish you wouldnt interrupt 
me I had the whole speech in my head 
beautifully; and now it’s gone. 

mpa Sorry The family 

siz ARTHUR The family? Whose family? 
What family? The Holy Family? The Royal 
Famuy? The Swiss Family Robmson? Do be 
a little more explicit, Miss Hanways. 

HILDA [gently mststent] Not any particular 
family. Tue fammly Socialsm breaking up 
the family For the Church House speech 
this afternoon 

SIR ARTHUR Yes yes yes, of course I was 
in the House yesterday until three in the 
mornmg; and my brams are just so much 
tripe. 

HILDA. Why did you sıt up? The business 
didnt matter 

SIR ARTHUR [scandalised] Not matter! You 
really must not say these things, Miss Han- 
ways A fulldress debateonwhetherJameson 
or Thompson was right about what Johnson 
said in the Cabinet! 

HILDA Ten years ago. 

SIR ARTHUR What does that matter? The 
real question: the question whether Jameson 
or Thompson 1s a har, 1s @ vital question of 
the first umportance. 

utoa But theyre both hars 

sin aRTHUR Of course they are; but the 
division might have affected thew melusion 
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in the next Cabmet The whole House rose 
at it Look at the papers this mormng! Full 
of ıt 

uitpa And three lines about the unem- 
ployed, though I was twenty minutes late 
trying to shove my way through them 
Really, Sir Arthur, you should have come 
home to bed. You will kill yourself 1f you 
try to get through you: work and attend so 
many debates as well. you will indeed 

SIR aRTHUR Miss Hanways: I wish I could 
persuade you to remember occasionally that 
I happen to be the leader of the House of 
Commons 

uipa Oh, what is the use of leading the 
House if it never goes anywhere? It just 
breaks my heart to see the state you come 
home in. You are good for nothing next 
mormng. 

SIR ARTHUR [yelling af her] Dont remind 
me of it do you think I dont know? My brain 
1s overworked my mental grasp 1s stretched 
and stramed to breaking pomt I shall go 
mad [Pulling himself together] However, 1t’s 
no use grousing about 1t I shall have a mght 
off going to Geneva, and a weekend at 
Chequers But ıt ıs hard to govern a country 
and do fifty thousand other things every day 
that might just as well be done by the Beadle 
of Burlington Arcade Well, well, we mustnt 
waste hme Work! work! work! [He returns to 
his chair and sits down resolutely} Get along 
with it What were we talking about? 

HILDA. The famly. 

SIR ARTHUR [grasping his temples distractedly] 
Oh dear! Has Lady Chavender’s sister-in-law 
been making a fuss agam? 

HitpA No, no. The family. Not any real 
family Tus family Socialism breaking up 
the family Your speech this afternoon at 
the Church House 

sir ARTHUR Ah, of course. I am going 
dotty. Thirty years in Parhament and ten on 
the Front Bench would drive any man dotty 
I have only one set of brains and I need ten. 
I— 

HILDA [urgently] We must get on with the 
notes for your speech, Sir Arthur The morn- 
ing has half gone already, and weve done 
nothng 

sik ARTHUR [again infuriated] How can the 
busiest man in England find tame to do any- 
thing? It is you who have wasted the morn- 
ing interrupting me with your silly remarks 
about your necklace What do I care about 
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your necklace? 

nLpa You gave 1t to me, Sir Arthur 

sir antuur Did I? Ha ha ha! Yes I be- 
heve I dd I bought ıt ın Venice But come 
along now What about that speech? 

mpa Yes The family It was about the 
family 

sin anTuuR Well, I hnow that I have not 
yet become a complete idiot You keep say- 
ing the family, the family, the famly 

HwpA Somahsm and the famiy How 
Somahsm will break up the family 

sin ARTHUR Who says Socialism will break 
up the family? Dont be a fool 

nitpa The Archbishop wants you to say it. 
At the Church House 

sin anTHur Decidedly I am gomg mad 

witpa No you are only tired You were 
gettmg along all mght One man one wife 
that 1s where you stopped. 

SIR ARTHUR One man one wife is one wife 
too many, if she has a lot of brothers who 
cant get on with the women they marry Has 
xt occurred to you, Miss Hanways, that the 
prospect of Somalsm destroying the family 
may not be altogether unattractive? 

wpa [despairingly| Oh, Sw Arthur, we 
must get on with the notes we really must 
I have all the letters to do yet Do try to pick 
up the thread. The famıly the foundation of 
the empire The foundation of Chnstamty 
Of cmlization. Of human society 

sin aRtHUR Thats enough about the 
foundation ıt wont bear any more I must 
have another word to work up Let me see 
Ihave 1t. Nationalization of women. 

HILDA [remonstrating] Oh, Sir Arthur! 

sin anruurR Whats the matter now? 

mLa Such bunk! 

sin antuuR Miss Hanways when a states- 
man is not talking bunk he 1s making trouble 
for humself, and Goodness knows I have 
trouble enough without making any more 
Put this down. [He rises and takes his platform 
atitude at the end of the table) “No, your 
Grace, my lords and gentlemen Natonahze 
the land of youwill, nahonahze our industnes 
if we must, nationahze education, housing, 
science, art, the theatre, the opera, even the 
cinema, but spare our women ” 

HILDI [having talen :t down} Is that the 
finish? 

str antHur [abandoning the atitude and 


pacing about] No write im red capitals under 
at “Rock of Ages ” 
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nupa I think Rock of Ages will be rather 
a shock unless in connexion with something 
very sincere May I suggest “The Church’s 
One Foundation”? 

sin ARTHUR Yes Much better Thank you 
The famly the Church’s one foundation 
Splendid. 

Mess Flavia Chavender, 19, bursts violently 
into the room through the masked door and daskes 
to her father 

xavi Papa Iwil not stand Mamma any 
longer She mterferes wth me 1n every pos- 
sible way out of sheer dishke of me I refuse 
to lve in this house with her a moment 
longer 

Lady Chavender follows her in, speaking as 
she enters, and comes between the Prime Minster 
and fus assailant 

LADY CHAVENDER I knew you were coming 
here to make a scene and disturb your father, 
though he has had hardly stx hours sleep this 
week, and was up all mght I am so sorry, 
Arthur she 1s uncontrollable 

David Chavender, 18, shght, refined, rather 
small for his age, charges tn to the table 

DAVID [im a childish falsetto] Look here, 
Mamma Cant you let Flavia alone? I wont 
stand by and see her nagged at and treated 
hke a child of x Nag! nag! nag! everything 
she does 

LADY CHAVENDER Nag'! I control myself to 
the hmt of human endurance with you all 
But Flavia makes a study of annoying me 

FLAvIA It’s not true I have considered you 
and given up all the things I wanted for you 
untl I have no mdividuality left If I take up 
a book you want me to read something else 
If I want to see anybody you want me to see 
somebody else If I choose the color of my 
own dress you want something different and 
dowdy I cant sit nght nor stand night nor de 
my haw nght nor dress myself nght my hfe 
here 1s a hell 

LADY CHAVENDER Flavia! 

FLAVIA [passionately] Yes, hell. 

Davip Quite true [Forttssimo] Hell 

LADY CHAVENDER [quwetly] Miss Hanways 
would you mnd— 

tal Yes, Lady Chavender [she rises to 
go 

FLAVIA You neednt go, Hilda, You know 
what I have to endure 

pavio Damn all this paralyzing delicacy! 
Daman ıt! 

LADY CHAVENDER Arthur— 
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SIR ARTHUR [patting her] Never mind, dear. 
They must be let talk, [He returns placıdly to 
us charr] It’s just hke the House of Commons 
except that the speeches are shorter. 

FLAVIA Oh, it’s no use trying to make papa 


, hsten to anything [She throws herself despazr- 
, tngh} into Basham’s chair and writhes| 


DAVID [approaching Sir Arthur nith dignity] 
I really think, father, you mught for once in 
a way take some shght mterest m the family 

SIR ARTHUR My dear boy, at this very 
moment I am makıng notes for a speech on 
the famly Ask Miss Hanways 

Hmpa Yes Mr Chavender Sw Arthur 1s 
to speak this afternoon on the disintegrating 
effect of Socialism on family hfe 

FLAVIA [irresistible amusement struggling with 
hysterics and getting the better of them] Ha ha! 
Ha ha ha! 

DAVID [retreating] Ha ha! Haw! Thats the 
best—ha ha ha! 

SIR ARTHUR. I dont see the joke Why this 
hilarity? 

DaviD Treat the House to a brief descrip- 
tion of this family, and you will get the laugh 
of your hfe 

Fiavia Damn the family! 

LADY CHAVENDER Flavia! 

FLAVIA [bouncing up] Yes there you go I 
mustnt say damn I mustnt say anything I 
feel and think, only what you feel and think. 
Thats family hfe Scold, scold, scold! 

DaviD Squabble, squabble, squabble! 

FLAVIA Look at the unbearable way you 
treat me! Look at the unbearable way you 
treat Papa! 

SIR ARTHUR [rising tn flaming wrath] How 
dare you? Silence. Leave the room. 

After a moment of awestruck silence Flava, 
rather dazed by the avalanche she has brought 
down on herself, looks at her father tn a lost way, 
then bursts into tears and runs out through the 
mashed door 

sin ARTHUR [quzetly] Youd better go too, 
my boy 

Daud, also somewhat dazed, shrugs his 
shoulders and goes out Sir Arthur looks at Hilda 
She hurries out almost on tiptoe 

SIR ARTHUR [taking hus wife in his arms affec- 
tionately| Treat me badly! You"! I could have 
killed her, poor httle devil 

He sits down, and she passes behind him and 
takes the nearest chair on his right. 

She ts a nice woman, and goodlooking; but she 
ts bored; and her habitual manner is one of 
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apology for being not only unable to take an 
znderest tn people, but even to pretend thatshedoes 

LADY CHAVENDER It serves us night, dear, 
for letting them brmg themselves up in the 
post-war fashion mstead of teachmg them 
to be ladies and gentlemen Besides, Flavia 
was night I do treat you abommably And 
you are so good! 

sir ARTHUR Nonsense! Such a hornd 
wicked thing tosay Dont you know, my love, 
that you are the best of wives? the very best 
as well as the very dearest? 

LADY CHAVENDER You are certainly the 
best of husbands, Arthur You are the best 
of everything I dont wonder at the country 
adoring you But Flavia was quite nght It 
1s the first tıme I have ever known her to be 
night about anything. I am a bad wife and a 
bad mother I dishke my daughter and treat 
her badly I hke you very much, and I treat 
you abominably. 

SIR ARTHUR. No, no 

LADY CHAVENDER Yes, yes. I suppose it’s 
something wrong m my constitution I was 
not born for wifing and mothermmg And yet 
Iam very very fond of you, as you know. But 
I have a grudge agamst your career 

SIR ARTHUR My career! [Complacently] 
Well, theres not much wrong with that, 1s 
there? Of course, I know it keeps me too 
much away from home That gives you a sort 
of grudge against it. All the wives of success- 
ful men are a bit hke that But it’s better to 
see too httle of a husband than too much of 
him, isnt it? 

LADY CHAVENDER I am so glad that you 
really feel successful 

SIR ARTHUR Well, ıt may sound conceited 
and all that, but after all a man cant be 
Prime Minister and go about with a modest 
cough pretending to be a nobody. Facts are 
facts, and the facts in my ease are that I have 
chmbed to the top of the tree; I am happy 
in my work, and— 

LADY CHAVENDER Your what? 

BIR ARTHUR You are getting frightfully 
deaf, dear I sud “my work ” 

LADY CHAVENDER You call ıt work? 

SIR ARTHUR Bran work, dear, bram work. 
Do you really suppose that govermng the 
country 1s not work, but a sort of gentle- 
manly diversion? 

LADY CHAVENDER But you dont govern the 
country, Arthur The country isnt governed: 
1t Just slummocks along anyhow 
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SIR ARTHUR Ihave to govern within demo- 
cratic lmuts I cannot go faster than our 
voters will let me 

LADY CHAVENDER Oh, your voters! What do 
they know about government? Football, 
przefighting, war that xs what they lke 
And they hke war because it isnt real to 
them it’s only a cinema show War 1s real to 
me, and I hate it, as every woman to whom 
it 13 real hates 1t But to you it 1s only part 
of your game one of the regular moves of the 
Foreign Office and the War Office 

SIR ARTHUR My dear, I hate war as much 
as you do It makes a Prime Mumister’s job 
easy because it brings every dog to heel, but 
it produces coalitions, and I believe in party 
government 

LADY CHAVENDER [rising] Oh, it’s no use 
talhing ta you, Arthur [She comes behind him 
and plants her hands on hts shoulders] You are 
a dear and a duck and a darling, but you live 
im fairyland and I hve m the hard wicked 
world Thats why I cant be a good wife and 
tahe an interest in your career 

SIR ARTHUR Stuff! Pohtics are not a 
woman’s business thats all it means Thank 
God I have not a political wife Look at Hig- 
ginbotham! He was just npe for the Cabinet 
when his wife went into Parhament and 
made money by journahsm That was the 
end of him 

LADY CHAVENDER And I] marned a man 
with a hopelessly parliamentary mind, and 
that was the end of me 

SIM ARTHUR Yes, yes, my pettums I know 
that you have sacrificed yourself to keepmg 
my house and sewing on my buttons, and 
I am not ungrateful I am sometimes re- 
morseful, but I love it And now you must 
run away, I am very very very busy this 
morning 

LADY CHAVENDER Yes, ) es, very very busy 
domg nothing And it wears you out far more 
than if ) our mind had something sensible to 
work on! Youll have a nervous breakdown 
if you go on hhe ths Promise me that you 
will see the lady I spohe to you about—af 
you wont see a proper doctor 

sim antiun But you told me this woman 
1s a doctor! [Herises and breaks away From her) 
Once for all, I wont see any doctor I’m old 
enough to do my own doctomng, and I'm not 
going to pay any doctor, male or female, 
three guineas to tell me what I know per- 
fectly well already that my bram’s over- 
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worked and I must tahe s fortmght off on the 
hlnks, or go for a sea voyage 

LADY CHAVENDER She charges twenty 
gumeas, Arthur 

SIR ARTHUR [skaken] Oh! Does she? What 
for? 

LADY CHAVENDER Twenty gwuneas for the 
diagnosis and twelve gumeas a week at her 
sanatorium in the Welsh mountains, where 
she wants to keep you under observation for 
six weeks, That would really rest you, and 
I think you would find her a rather interest- 
ing and attractive woman 

8IR ARTHUR Has she a good cook? 

LADY CHAVENDER J dont think that matters 

sin ARTHUR Not matter! 

LaDY cuavenDER No She makes her 
patients fast 

sin ARTHUR Tell her I’m not a Mahatma 
If I pay twelve guineas a week I shall expect 
three meals a day for it 

LADY CHAVENDER Then you will see her? 

SIR ARTHUR Certamly not, if I have to pay 
twenty gumeas for it 

LADY CHAVENDER No,no Only a social call, 
not a professional visit Just to amuse you, 
and gratify her curiosity She wants to meet 

ou 
sik antHuR Very well, dear, very well, 
very well This woman has got round you, I 
see Well, she shant get round me, but to 
please you I'll have a look at her And now 
you really must run away I have a frightful 
mass of work to get through this morning 

LADY CHaveNDER Thank you, darling [She 
dtsses Jam] May I tell Flavia she 1s forgiven? 

SIR ARTHUR Yes But I havnt really for- 
given her I’! never forgive her 

LADY CHAVENDER [smiling] Dearest. [She 
lasses lus fingers and goes out, gwing ham a pari- 
ing smile as she goes through ihe masked door} 

Sir Arthur, left alone, looks inspired and 
triumphant He addresses an smaginary as- 
sembly 

SIR ARTHUR "My lords and gentlemen you 
are not theorists You are not rhapsodists 
You are no longer young”—no, damn 2t, old 
Middlesex wont hke that “We have all been 
young We have seen visions and dreamt 
dreams We have cherished hopes and striven 
towards ideals We have aspired to 
that have not been reahzed But we are now 
settled experienced men, family men We 
are husbands and fathers Yes, my lords and 
gentlemen husbands and fathers And I ven- 
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ture to claim your unammous consent when 
I affirm that we have found something in 
these realities that was missing in the ideals 

I thank you for that burst of applause. which 
I well know ıs no mere tribute to my poor 
eloquence, but the spontaneous and wre- 
sistible recognition of the great natural truth 
that our friends the Socialists have left out 
of their fancy pictures of a mass society mm 
which regulation 1s to take the place of emo- 
tion and economics of honest human pas- 
sion.” Whew! that took a long breath. “They 
neve: will, gentlemen, I say they neve: will 

They will NOT (Ae smutes the table and pauses, 
glaring round at lus tmaginary hearers\ 1 see 
that we are of one mind, my lords and gentle- 
men. I need not labor the pomt ” Then labor 
it for the next ten mmutes That willdo That 
will do [He sits down, rings the telephone bell, 
and serzes the milh jug, which he empties at a 
engle draught] 

Ehlda appears at the main door 

umpa Did you say you would receive a 
deputation from the Isle of Cats this morn- 
ing? I have no note of it 

sm ARTHUR. Oh, confound ıt, I beheve I 
did I totally forgot ıt 

HILDA. Theyve come 

SIR ARTHUR Bother them! 

uzra By all means But how am I to get 
nd of them? What am I to say? 

sir arTHuR [resignedly] Oh, I suppose I 
must see them Why do I do these foohsh 
things? Tell Burton to shew them in 

mupa Burton is m his shirt sleeves doing 
something to the refrigerator Pd better mn- 
troduce them 

SIR ARTHUR Oh, bundle them in anyhow 
And tell them I am frightfully busy. 

She goes out, closing the door softly behund 
her He pushes away the breakfast tray and 
covers wt with The Times, which he opens out 
to rts fullest extent for that purpose Then he 
collects his papers into the vacant space, and 
takes up a big blue one, tn the study of which he 
immerses kamself profoundly 

HILDA [ flinging thedoor open| The worshipful 
the Mayor of the Isle of Cats. 

The Mayor, thick and elderly, enters, a little 
shyly, followed by (a) an unladylhike but brillant 
and very confident young woman tn smart fac- 
tory-made clothes after the latest Paristanmodels, 
(6) a powerfully bult loud vowed young man 
fresh from Ogford Uniwersity, defying conven- 
hon in corduroys, pullover, and unshaven blach 
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beard, (c) a thin, undersized lower middle class 
young man im an alderman’s gown, evidently 
mith a good conceit of himself, and (d) a sunny 
comfortable old chap in his Sunday best, who 
might be anything from a working man mith a 
very sedentary job (say a watchman) to a city 
misstonary of humble extraction He ts aggres- 
swely modest, or pretends to be, and comes in last 
nith a disarmang smile rather as a poor follower 
of the deputation than as presuming to form 
part of t They group themselves at the door 
behind the Mayor, who ts wearing hus chain of 
office 

SIR ARTHUR [staring from hts preoccupation 
with unportant State documents, and advancing 
past the fireplace to greet the Mayor mith charm- 
wg affability| What! My old friend Tom 
Humphnes! How have you been all these 
years? Sit down. [They shake hands, whilst 
Hilda deftly pulls out a chair from the end of the 
table nearest the door] 

The Mayor sits down, rather overmhelmed by 
the cordiality of jus reception 

SIR ARTHUR [contimung] Well, well! fancy 
your being Mayor of—of— 

HILDA [prompting] The Isle of Cats. ` 

THE YOUNG WOMAN [brightly, helping her oui] 
Down the nver, Sir Arthur. Twenty minutes 
from your door by Underground 

THE OXFORD YOUTH [d:scordantly] Oh, he 
knows as well as you do, Aloysia [He ad- 
vances offensively on Sir Arthur, who declines 
the proximity by retreating a step or two some- 
what haughtily| Stow all this fo bunnum busi- 
ness, Chavender 

sim ARTHUR. This what?? 

OXFORD Youtu Oh, chuck ıt You know 
French as well as I do 

SIR ARTHUR Oh, faux bonhomme, of course, 
yes [Looking hım up and down) I see by your 
costume that you represent the upper classes 
in the Isle of Cats 

OXFORD YOUTH There are no upper classes 
m the Isle of Cats 

SIR ARTHUR. In that case, since it 1s agreed 
that there ıs to be no fo bunnum nonsense 
between us, may I ask what the dickens you 
are doing here? 

OXFORD YOUTH Iam not here to bandy per- 
sonahties Whatever the accident of birth 
and the humbug of rank may have made me 
I am here as a delegate from the Borough 
Council and an elected representative of the 
riverside proletanat 

SIR ARTHUR [suddenly pulang out a char 
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rom the middle of peremplor'ty} siz \ om" chair ey ww that they are all 
down br charr You seateds Hilda sh screelly 0" her 
scowls ot ham and fangs hamself #0 the char office And now? what can 1 do for your Mass 
rhe a falling tree) YOU are all most welcome Prolkans? What can Į do for yo? gentle- 
Perhaps Tom, you will yntroduce your young ment 
frends yor {slowly Wels thur, 2s 12T 
gue MAYOR [entroducing) Alderwome? Aloy- \ 8 Tecan ma out th aificn eems to be 
sia Brolikins that y° e 's 


ayp ARTHUR effuswely shaking her hand\ got to pe done 


How do yo" do, Miss Brolhkans? {He ills in ARTHU {steffemns nly\ Moy 
out & char for her on the Oxford Youth's yfevery ing thats ble has already 
might) peen done? 
ALO Nicely» you Pleased tO THE n Well, the unemployed are— 
meet Yous thur {She sits) well unemploy d, you EYO 
£ ‘Alderman Blee sin AR e have pro a for the © 
arn ARTHUR {r flatier ing gr pres employe provision cos eat 
his hand\ 5) e have all hear of yous sacrifices» pweh de th sacrifices 
Blee will you git here? {He the pres thout complaining 
dential char on the Oxford Youth's left\ HE OXFORD youTH {scornfully) Sacrifices! 
pune. be you { do mY est (He 8 pees? Are you starving! Have you 
HE MAYOR Viscount Barking Pp overcoatt Are you sleep!DE ten 
SIR [irnump tly) Ahi I thought 
o A red Comm | e noble lord engures— 
oxpoRD YOUTH Red as plood Same red 3S ouTH {furiously} Dont noble lord 
the people e only dons st to rattle me Wel, 
gif AR How ad you get the plue out attle me VU t mak! ack t 
fu? The came over wth the Con- bng 19 ury am! t of wha 
quero chaps 2 d thew women folk are 
oxroR ouTH (rising) ok her 
employed s Is 1 not robog —i 
ersiflage ghonk that 3 ¥ at Mss Brolkins ned y 
gin ARTHU Camovflag®» y d, {To Aloyst4 Toffy 18 2 £ Toff, 1 
fage VO you espe’ me to take you sett Brolkbksns 
ously ™ that get-UP yo ahi Now you have some” 
xZORD ¥O {hotly} {q shall wear dung sly © about, youre happy B 
damn well please +n J know what wW vld make at Up and do 
ALOYSTA Shut up» To o something 
pehave Y° Sit downs è Indeed? Thats ynterestung 
pus May 1 ask wh 
paRKine (: ubsides mto his chaw with a grunt OXFORD YOUTH B „x yourblooäy mando" 
of disgusi\ HE MAYOR Order! order 
gin ARTHUR [looking T% ubtfully ALOYSIA Come, Toffy! you PF ed not to 
old man, wh tanding) 1 this g use any d language here 
man 2 ember of your dep sont You know We dont hke 1t 
que MAYO Hpne old and IR ART night, Brolhkins 
gnend of the ¥ jung class H dsgraong class a 
oxrorD YO old Hapney humble repres ntative of that class Į apolo- 
the name the Eas gize for the Isle of { apolog 
jum by? Old epr y old Hapa for Ins dress» anners, lan 
oLD HIPNEY {shppirg norselessly guag He must hock you © e he 
secretary's chair at the Our u) Dont pon opens his uth 
Sr A Į dont matt pire We working folks know t uch of 
a Roda mted a arg a a 
’ ed M 
ters Dehghted to D [He returns io his o ix they ©" oes ge 
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atoysia We are as tired of bad manners 
as Toffy 1s ted of good manners We brought 
Toffy here, Sir Arthur, because we knew he’d 
speak to you as a dock laborer would speak 
to you if ns good manners would let him 
And he’s nght, you know. He’s rude, but 
he’s nght 

O\FORD yvouTH Yours devotedly, Brolly. 
And what has his Right Honorable mbs to 
say to that? 

SIR ARTHUR [concentrating himself on his ad- 
versary tn the House of Commons manner] I will 
tell the noble lord what I have to say He 
may marshal his friends the unemployed and 
break every window m the West End, be- 
ginning with every pane of glass m this 
house. What will he gain by 1t? Next day a 
score or so of his followers will be mm pnson 
with their heads broken A few ignorant and 
cowardly people who have still any money 
to spare will send 1t to the funds for the rehef 
of distress, ımagımıng that they are ransom- 
mg thew rches You, ladıes and gentlemen, 
will have to put your hands in your pockets 
to support the wives and children of the men 
m prison, and to pay cheap lawyers to put up 
perfectly useless defences for them in the 
police courts. And then, I suppose, the noble 
lord will boast that he has made me do some- 
thing at last What can I do? Do you suppose 
that I care less about the suffermgs of the 
poor than you? Do you suppose I would not 
revive trade and put an end to it all tomorrow 
if [ could? But I am hke yourself I am m the 
grip, of economic forces that are beyond 
human control What mortal men could do 
this Government has done We have saved 
the people from starvation by stretching 
unemployment benefit to the utmost hmt 
of our national resources We— 

OXFORD youTH You have cut ıt down to 
fifteen bob a week and shoved every man 
you could off it with your beastly means test 

SIR ARTHUR [fiercely] What do you propose? 
Will you take my place and put the dole up 
to five pounds a week without any means 
test? 

THE Mayor Order! order! Why are we here? 
We are here because we are all sick of argu- 
ing and talking, and we want something 
domg. And here we are arguing and talking 
Just as if it was an all mght sitting of the 
Borough Council about an item of three-and- 
six for refreshments If you, Sir Arthur, tell 
us that you cant find work for our people we 
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are only wasting your time and our own, 
sitting here 

He rises The rest, except Hipney, follow 
hes example Sir Arthur 1s only too glad to rise 
too 

SIR ARTHUR. Åt least I hope I have con- 
vinced you about the windows, Mr Mayor. 

THE mayor We needed no convinemg, 
More crockery than windows will-have to be 
broken if you gentlemen can do nothing to 
get us out of our present mess. But some 
people will say that a few thousands more to 
the rehef funds is better than nothing. And 
some of the unemployed are glaziers. 

SIR ARTHUR Let us close our httle talk on 
a more hopeful note I assure you it has been 
mtensely mteresting to me; and I may tell 
you that signs of a revival of trade are not 
wholly wanting Some of the best informed 
city authorities are of opmion that this year 
will see the end of the crisis Some of them 
even hold that trades already reviving By 
the last returns the export of Spamsh omons 
has agam reached the 1913 level. 

oxrorD youTu. Holy Jerusalem! Spanish 
onions! Come on, Brolly (He goes out). 

THE Mayor Weve got nothing out of this. 
We dont run to Spamish in the Isle, [Re- 
signedly| Good mormng [He goes out} 

SIR ARTHUR [sinningly] And do you, Miss 
Brolhkins, feel that you have got nothing? 

atoysia I feel what they feel And I dont 
beheve you feel anything at all [Ske goes out, 
followed by Blee] 

BLEE [turning at the door) The Mayor’s 
wrong Weve got something all nght. 

SIR ARTHUR [brightening] Indeed? What 1s 
it? 

BLEE [meth intense contempt) You. measure. 
[He goes out} 

The Prime Minster, nettled by this gibe, re- 
sumes fas seat angrily and pushes the bluebook 
out of his way. Then he notices that old Hupney 
has not budged from his seat at the secretary's 
bureau 

SIR ARTHUR. The deputation has with- 
drawn, Mr Hipney 

HIPNEY [rising and coming to a chatr at Sir 
Arthur's elbow, in which he makes himself com- 
fortable mith a disarmingly pleasant air of be- 
ginning the business instead of ending 1t} Yes: 
now we can talk a bit I been at this game 
now for fifty year 

SIR ARTHUR [interested in spite of himself] 
What game? Deputations? 
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wipney Unemployed deputations This 2s 
my twelfth 

SIR ARTHUR Ag many as that! But these 
enses dont come oftener than every ten 
years, do they? 

aipvey, Not what you would call a crisis, 
perhaps But unemployment is chrome 

SIR ARTHUR It always blows over, doesnt 
1t? Trade revives 

uiprey It used to We was the workshop 
of the world then But you gentlemen went 
out of the workshop business to make a war 
And while that was going on our customers 
had to find out how to make things for them- 
selves Now we shall have to be their cus- 
tomers when weve any money to buy with 

sın ARTHUR No doubt that has occurred to 
some extent, but there 1s still an immense 
frnge of the human race growing up to a 
sense of the necessity for British goods 

HIPNEY All goods 1s alike to that lot pro- 
vided. theyre the cheapest They tell me the 
Italians are tapping their volcanoes for cheap 
power We dont seem able to tap nothing 
The eastas chock full of yoleanoes they think 
no more of an earthquake there than you 
would of a deputation A Chinese coolie can 
hve on a penny a day What can we do 
against labor at a penny a day and power for 
next to nothing out of the burning bowels of 
the earth? 

SiR ARTHUR Too true, Mr Hipney Our 
workers must make sacrifices 

uprey They will if you dmve em to it, 
Srarthur But it’s you theyll sacrifice 

sin artHUR Oh come, Mr Hipney! you are 
a man of sense and experience What good 
would it do them to saertfice me? 

HIPNEY Nota bit m the world, sir But that 
wont stop them Look at yourself Look at 
your conferences! Look at your debates! 
They dont do no good But you keep on hold- 
ing them It’s a sort of satisfaction to you 
when you feel helpless Well, sir, 1f you come 
to helplessness there isnt on God’s earth a 
creature more helpless than what our fac- 
tories and machines have made of an English 
working man when nobody will give him a 
job and pay hum to do it And when he gets 
it what does he understand of 1t? Just noth- 
ang Where did the maternal that he does his 
little bit of a job on come from? He dont 
know What will happen to xt when it goes 
out of the factory after he and his hke have 
all done ther little bits of Jobs on it? He dont 
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know Where could he buy ıt 1f ıt stopped 
coming to hım? He dont know Where could 
he sell it 1f 1t was left on hs hands? He dont 
know He dont know nothing of the busmess 
that his life depends on Turn a cat loose and 
ith feed itself Turn an Enghsh working man 
loose and he'll starve You have to buy him 
off with a scrap of dole to prevent his saying 
“Well, 1f I’m to die I may as well have the 
satisfachon of seeing you die first ” 

ain anTuUuR But—lI really must press the 
point—what good wii that do him? 

uipney What good does backing horses do 
him? What good does drinking do him? What 
good does going to political mectings do him? 
What good does gomg to church do him? Not 
ascrap But he keeps on domg them all the 
same ` 
SIR ARTHUR But surely you recognize, Mr 
Hipney, that all this 1s thoroughly wrong— 
wrong in feeling—contrary to Enghsh m- 
stincts—out of character, 1f I may put it that 
way 

uipyey Well, Srarthur, whatever's wrong 
you and your hke have taken on yourselves 
the Job of setting 1t nght J havnt I’m only 
& poor man a nobody, as you might say 

SIR ARTHUR Ihave not taken anything on 
myself, Mr Hipney [ have chosen a parha- 
mentary career, and found it, let me tell you, 
a very arduous and trying one I mght al- 
most say a heartbreaking one I have just 
had to promise my wife to see a doctor for 
bram fag But that does not mean that I 
have taken it on myself to bring about the 
mulenmum 

HIPNEY [soothingly] Just so, Srarthur just 
so It tres you and worries you, and breaks 
your heart and does no good, but you keep 
on doing 1t Theyve often wanted me to go 
into Parhament And I could win the seat 
Put up old Hipney for the Isle of Cats and 
your best man wouldnt have a chance against 
him But not me I know too much It would 
be the end of me, as 1t’s been the end of all 
the Labor men that havedoneit The Cabinet 
1s full of Labor men that started as red-hot 
Sociahsts, and what change has xt made ex- 
cept that theyre m and out at Bucknam 
Palace hhe peers of the realm? 

SIR ARTHUR You ought to be n Parha- 
ment, Mr Hipney You have the making ofa 
first-rate debater in you 

HIPNEY Pahal An old street corner speaker 
hhe me can debate the heads off you parla- 
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mentary gentlemen, You stick you. thumbs 
in your waistcoat holes and wait half an hour 
between every sentence to think of what to 
say next; and you call that debating If I did 
that in the Isle not a man would stop to 
hsten tome Mind you, I know you mean it 
as a comphment that I’d make a good parlia- 
mentary debater I appreciate it But people 
dont look to Parhament for talk nowadays: 
that game is up Not hke it was in old Glad- 
stone’s time, eh? 

SIR ARTHUR Parhament, Mr Hipney, 1s 
what the people of England have made it 
For good or evilwe have committed ourselves 
to democracy I am here because the people 
have sent me here 

uipney Just so Thats all the use they 
could make of the vote when they got it 
Their hopes was in you; and your hopes 1s in 
Spanish omons What a world it 1s, aint it, 
Srarthur? 

SIR ARTHUR. We must educate our voters, 
Mr Hipney. Education will teach them to 
understand 

uipney. Dont deceive yourself, Srarthur 
you cant teach people anything they dont 
want to know Old Dr Marx—Karl Marx 
they call him now—my father knew him well 
—thought that when he’d explamed the 
Capitalist System to the working classes of 
Europe theyd umite and overthrow it Fifty 
years after he founded his Red International 
the workmg classes of Europe rose up and 
shot oneanother down and blew oneanother 
to bits, and turned milhons and milhons of 
therr infant children out to starve m the snow 
or steal and beg in the sunshine, as if Dr 
Marx had never been born And theyd do it 
again tomorrow if they was set on to do it 
Why did you set them on? All they wanted 
was to be given their job, and fed and 
made comfortable according to their notion 
of comfort If youd done that for them you 
wouldnt be having all this trouble But you 
oe equal to it; and now the fat’s im the 

e 

SIR ARTHUR. But the Government ıs not 
responsible for that The Government cannot 
compel traders to buy goods that they cannot 
sell The Government cannot compel manu- 
facturers to produce goods that the traders 
will not buy Without demand there can be 
no supply. 

HIPNEY. Theres a powerful demand just 
now, xf demand 1s what you are looking for 
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SIR ARTHUR Can you pomt out exactly- 
where, Mr Hipney? 

HIPNEY In our children’s belles, Srarthur 
And in our own 

sir ARTHUR That 1s not an effective de- 
mand, Mr Hipney I wish I had time to ex- 
plain to you the inexorable laws of political 
economy I— 

HIPNEY [znterrupting him confidentially) Nò 
use, Srarthur. That game 1s up That stuff 
you learnt at college, that gave you such 
confidence in yourself, wont go down with 
my lot 

SIR ARTHUR [salting] What is the use of 
saying that economic science and natural 
laws wont go down, Mr Hipney? You might 
as well say that the cold of winter wont go 
down. 

HIPNEY You see, you havnt read Karl 
Marx, have you? 

SIR ARTHUR. Mr Hipney, when the Astro- 
nomer Royal tells me that 1t 1s twelve o’clock 
by Greenwich time I do not ask him whether 
he has read the nonsense of the latest flat 
earth man I have something better to do 
with my time than to read the ravings of 
a half-edueated German Communist I am 
sorry you have wasted your own time reading 
such stuff 

HIPNEY Meread Marx! Blessyou,Srarthur, 
I am hke you I talk about the old doctor 
without ever having read a word of him But 
I know what that man did for them as did 
read him. 

SIR ARTHUR Turned their heads, eh? 

HIPNEY Just that, Srarthur Turned their 
heads Turned them nght round the other 
way to yours I dont know whethe: what 
Marx sad was right or wrong, because I dont 
know what he said But I know that he puts 
into every man and woman that does read 
him a conceit that they know all about pohti- 
cal economy and can look down on the stuff 
you were taught at college as ignorant old- 
fashioned trash Look at that girl Aloysia 
Brolhkins! Her father was a basket maker in 
Spitalfields She’s full of Marx And as to 
examinations and scholarships and certifi- 
cates and gold medals and the hke, she’s won 
enough of them to last your whole family for 
two generations She can win them m her 
sleep Look at Blee! His father was a cooper. 
But he managed to go through Ruskin Col- 
lege You start him paying out Marx, and 
proving by the materialist theory of history 
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that Capitahsm 1s bound to develop ito 
Communism, and that whoever doesnt know 
1t 1s an Jgnorant nobody or a half-educated 
college fool, and youll realize that your col- 
lege conceit 1s up agamst 2 Marxist conceit 
that beats anythmg you ever felt for cock- 
sureness and despisıng the people that havnt 
gotit Look across Europe 1f youdont beleve 
me It was that conceit, sir, that neryed them 
Russians to go through with thew Commun- 
ism m 1917 

SIR ARTHUR I must read Marx, Mr Hipney 
I knew I had to deal with a sentimental re- 
volt against unemployment I had no idea 
that ıt had academe pretensions 

HIeNeEyY Lord bless you, Srarthur, the 
Labor movement 1s rotten with book learn- 
mg, and your people dont seem ever to read 
anythıng When did an undersecretary ever 
sit up half the mght after a hard day’s work 
to read Karl Marx or anyone else? No fear 
Your hearts are not m your education, but 
our young people hft themselves out of the 
gutter with 1t, Thats how you can shoot and 
you can nde and you can play golf, and some 
of you can talk the hind leg off a donkey, but 
when 1t comes to book learning Aloysia and 
Blee can wipe the floor with you. 

SIR ARTHUR I find ıt hard to beheve that 
the Mayor ever burnt the midmght oil read- 
ing Marx 

nipngy No more he didnt But he has to 
pretend to, same as your people have to pre- 
tend to understand the gold standard. 

SIR ARTHUR [laughing frankly] You have us 
there, Mr Hipney I can make neither head 
nor taal of it, and I dont pretend to 

wipney Did you know the Mayor well, 
Srarthur? You called hım your old fnend 
Tom 

sin ARTHUR He took the chair for me once 
at an election meeting He has an artificial 
tooth that loohs as 1f 1t were made of zinc I 
remembered him by that. [Gemally—rinng] 
What humbugs we Prime Mimsters have to 
be, Mr Hipney! You hnow dont you? (He 
el hus hand to signify that the conversation ts 
over 

MR HWIPNEY [rising and taling tt rather piy- 
ingly) Bless your mnocence, Srarthur, you 
dont Lnow what humbug is yet Wait tl 
youre a Labor leader [He winks at hus host 
and makes for the door} 

sin antHur. Ha ha! Ha ha ha! Goodbye, 
Mr Hipney goodbye. Very good of you to 
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have given me so much of your ime 
niIpysy Youre welcome to it, Srarthur 
Goodbye [He goes out] 

Sir Arthur presses @ bution to summon Hilda 
Then he looks at his watch, and whistles, startled 
to find how late tt ıs Hilda comes in quickly 
through ihe masked door 

sin ARTHUR., Do you know how late 1t 19? 
To work! Work! work! work! Come along 

HILDA I am afraid you cant do any work 
before you start for the Church House lunch 
The whole morning 1s gone with those people 
from the Isle of Cats 

sir antuur But I have mountains of work 
to get through With one thing and another 
I havnt been able to do a thing for the last 
three weeks, and ıt accumulates and accu- 
mulates It will erush me if I dont clear at of 
before 1t becomes umpossible 

uipa But I keep telling you, Sir Arthur, 
that if you will talk to everybody for half an 
hour instead of letting me get nd of them 
for you ın two minutes, what can you expect? 
You say you haynt attended to anything for 
three weeks, but really you havnt attended 
to anything since the session began I hate 
to say anything, but really, when those Isle 
of Cats people took themselves off your hands 
almost providentially, to let that mdiculous 
old man talk to you for an hour—! [She sits 
down angrily] 

sik anTHUR Nonsense! he didnt stay two 
nunutes, and I got a lot out of hun What 
about the letters this morning? 

uinpa I have dealt with them you neednt 
bother There are two or three important 
ones that you ought to answer I have put 
them aside for you when you have time 

Flavia and Dawd dash into the room through 
the masked door even more excited and obstre- 
perous than before, Flavia to her father's right, 
David to his left 

FLavia Papa weve been to a meeting of 
the unemployed with Aloysia and Toffy 

DAVID Such a lark! 

BLAviA We saw a polce charge David was 
arrested : 

SIR ARTHUR Do you mean to say that you 
went with those people who were here? 

FLavia Yes theyve come back to lunch 
with us 

Sin ARTHUR To lunch!!! 

ao Yes Isay Aloysia’s a marvellous 
gr 

SIR ARTHUR [determinedly] I dont mund the 
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girl, but if that young whelp is coming to 
lunch here he must and shall change his 
clothes, 

pavip He’s gone home to change and 
shave. he’s dotty on Flavia 

siz ARTHUR Why am I afflicted with such 
children’ Tell me at once what you have been 
domg What happened? 

pavip. The police brought the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to make a speech to the 
unemployed to quiet them The first thing 
we heard him say was “Gentlemen. be 
patient I promise you you will soon see the 
one thing that can revive our industries and 
save our beloved country a nse m prices.” 
The mob just gave one howl and went for 
hım Then the police drew their batons and 
charged. 

rLAvia Davy couldnt stand the way the 
people were knocked about He screamed 
ae them to stand The inspector collared 

sin ARTHUR. Of course he did Quite night 
Such folly! [To David] How do you come to 
be here if you were arrested? Who bailed_ 
you? 

DAVID. I asked the mspector who 10 hell he 
thought he was talking to Then Flavia cut 
in and told him who we were and that old 
Basham was hke a father to us. All he said 
was “You go home, sir; and take your sister 
with you This is no place for you ” So as I 
wasrather in a funk by that time we collected 
Aloysia and Toffy and bunked for home. 

SIR ARTHUR I have a great mnd to have 
that imspector severely repnmanded for 
letting you go Three months would have 
done you a lot of good Go back to the draw- 
ing room, both of you, and entertain your 
new frends You know you are not allowed 
to come in here when I am at work. Be off 
with you (He goes bach to hts seat] 

FLAvIA Well, what are we to do? Mamma 
sends us in on purpose to interrupt you when 

she thmks you have done enough 
` DAVID She says it’s all we're good for 

SIR ARTHUR A Prime Minster should have 
no children Wall you get out, both of you; or 
must F ring for Burton to throw you out? 

ruwa Mamma says you are to lunch, 
Hilda She wants another woman to make up 
the party. 

HDA Oh dear! [resing] You must excuse 
me, Sir Arthur I must telephone to put off 
some people who were coming to lunch with 
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me at The Apple Cart And TI must change 
my frock 

FLAVIA [squabbling] You neednt dress up 
for Brolhians, need you? 

pivip You let Aloysia alone You dont 
want Fhlda to dress up for Barking, I sup- 
pose 

SIR ARTHUR [out of patience] Get out Do 
you hear? Get out, the lot of you. 

HILDA. Do come, Miss Chavender. Your 
father is very busy 

SIR ARTHUR [| furious] Get OUT. 

They retreat preciprtately through the masked 
door Sir Arthur, left alone, resis lus wearied 
head on the table between his arms 

sik ARTHUR At last, a moment’s peace. 

The word rouses the orator in hım He raises 
his head and repeats 2t mterrogatwely, then 
tries tts effect sweetly and solemnly agam and 
again 

SIR ARTHUR. Peace? ... Peace Peace. 
Peace Peace. Peace. [Now perfectly in tune] 
“Yes, your Grace, my lords and gentlemen, 
my clerical frends We need peace We Eng- 
lish are still what we were when tme- 
honored Lancaster described us as “This 
happy breed of men’ We are above all a 
domestic nation On occasion we can be as 
terrible mm war as we have always been wise 
and moderate m counsel But here, m this 
Church House, under the banner of the 
Prince of Peace, we know that the heart of 
England ıs the Enghsh home. Not the battle- 
field but the fireside—yes, your Grace, yes, 
my lords and gentlemen, yes, my clerical 
frends, the fire—” 

He starts volently as his eye, sweemng round 
the tmaginary assembly, lights on a woman in 
grey robes contemplating him gravely and pity- 
ingly She has stolen in novselessly through the 
masked door. 

str ARTHUR Ffffff!!! Who 1s that? Who are 
you? Oh, I beg your pardon You gave me 
such a— Whew"! [He sinks bachtnto hischarr| I 
didnt know there was anyone m the room 

The lady neither moves nor speaks She looks 
at hım mith deepening pity He looks at her, still 
badly scared He rubs hus eyes, shakes himself, 
looks again 

SIR ARTHUR. Excuse me, but are you real? 

THE LADY Yes 

SIR ARTHUR. I wish youd do something 
real Wont you sit down? 

THE LADY Thank you. [She sets down, very 
uncannily as tt seems to him, in Basham’s chasr). 
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SIR ARTHUR Will you be so good as tointro- | 1s so accustomed to people staring at him 


duce yourself? Who are you? 

THE LADY A messenger 

SIR ARTHUR Please do not be emgmatic 
My nerves are all in rags I did not see you 
come in You appeared there suddenly looh- 
ing hke a messenger of death And now you 
tell me you are a messenger 

THE Lapy Yes a messenger of death 

SIR ARTHUR I thought so [FFith sudden mis- 
gwing) You mean my death, I hope Not my 
wife nor any of the children? 

THE LADY [smiling kindly] No Your death 

SIR ARTHUR [reheved] Well, thats all nght. 

THE LADY You are going to die 

SIR ARTHUR So are we all The only ques- 
tion 1s, how soon? 

THE LADY Too soon You are half dead 
already You have been dymg a long tame 

SIR ARTHUR Well, I knew I was overwork- 
ing burning the candle at both ends kilhng 
myself It doesnt matter I have made my 
will Everything 1s provided for my wife will 
be comfortably off, and the children will have 
as much as is good for them. 

THE LaDy You are resigned? 

sin ARTHUR No, but I cannot help myself 

THE LaDy Perhaps I can help you. I am 
not only a messenger I am a healer 

sin ARTHUR A what? 

THE LADY A healer One who heals the 
sick, One who holds off death until he 1s 
welcome m his proper time 

sin ARTHUR You cannot help me I am 
caught in the wheels of a merciless pohtical 
machine The pohtical machine will not stop 
for you It has ground many men to pieces 
before their time, and it will gnnd me 

THE LADY My business 1s with hfe and 
death, not with pohtical machinery 

SIR ARTHUR. In that case I am afrad you 
can be of no use to me, so will you think ıt 
very uncivil of me if I go on with my work? 

THE LADI Shall I vamsh? 

sin sntiur Not unless you havesomething 
else todo As you are a ghost, and therefore 
not in time but in etermty, another ten 
minutes or so wont cost you anything Some- 
how, your presence 1s helping me A presence 
1s a wonderful thng Would you mind sitting 
there and reading The Times while I worh? 

THE LAD) I never read the newspapers I 
read men and women I will sit here and read 
you Or wall that make you self-conscious? 

sit ARTHUR My dear ghost, a pubhe man 


that he very soon has no self to be conscious 
of You wont upset me in the least You may 
even throw ın a round of applause occasion- 
ally, so that I may find out the effective bits 
to work up 

THE LADY Goon I will wait as long as you 
hke 

sir ARTHUR. Thank you. Now let me see 
where I was when you appeared [He takes 
up a scrap of paper on which he has made a 
memorandum] Ah yes Ive gotit Peace Yes 
peace [Trying to make out a word] Ence— 
ence—what? Oh, ensue! Of course a good 
word. “My friends, lay and clerical, we must 
ensue peace Yes, ensue peace Peace Dis- 
armament ” A burst of Pacifist applause 
there, perhaps “Who says that we need a 
hundred battleships, gentlemen? Chnstian 
brotherhood ıs a safer defence than a thou- 
sand battleships You have my pledge that 
the Government will be quite content with 
—with—” oh, well, my secretary will fill 
that in with whatever number of ships the 
Japanese are standing out for By the way, 
do you think battleships are any real use 
now? Kenworthy says theyre not and he was 
in the navy It would be such a tremendous 
score for us at Geneva if we offered to scrap 
all our battleships We could make up for 
them in aeroplanes and submarines I should 
like to have the opmion of an mmpartial and 
disinterested ghost 

THE LADY As I hsten to you I seem to hear 
a ghost preparing a speech for his fellow 
ghosts, ghosts from a long dead past To me 
it means nothing, because I am a ghost from 
the future 

sir ARTHUR Thats a curiousidea Of course 
if there are ghosts from the past there must 
be ghosts from the future 

THE LADY Yes women and men who are 
ahead of thexr time They alone can lead the 
present into the future They are ghostsfrom 
the future The ghosts from the past are 
those who are behind the tumes, and can only 
drag the present back 

81k ARTHUR What an excellent defimtion 
of a Conservative! Thank Heaven I am a 
Liberal! 

THE LaDy You mean that you make 
speeches about Progress and Liberty instead 
of about King and Country 

SIR ARTHUR. Of course I make speeches 
that 1s the business of a politician Dont you 
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lke speeches? 

THE LADY On the Great Day of Judgment 
thespeechmakers will stand with the seducers 
and the ravishers, with the traffickers in 
maddemmng drugs, with those who make men 
drunk and rob them, who entice children and 
violate them 

SIR ARTHUR. What nonsense! Our sermons 
and speeches are the glones of our hterature, 
and the inspired voices of our religion, our 
patnotism, and—of course—our politics 

THE LaDy Sermons and speeches are not 

“religion, not patriotism, not politics. they are 
only the gibberng of ghosts from the past 
You are a ghost from a very dead past Why 
do you not die your bodily death? Is xt faw 
for a ghost to go about with a live body? 

SIR ARTHUR This is too personal I am 
afraid I cannot get on with my speech while 
you are there ordermg my funeral Oblge 
me by vamshing Go Disappear. Shoo! 

THE LADY I cannot vanish [Merrily chang- 
ing her atitude] Shall we stop playmg at 
ghosts, and accept one another for con- 
venience sake as real people? 

SIR ARTHUR [shaking off hes dreaminess] Yes, 
lets [He reses and comes to her], We have been 
talking nonsense [He pulls out a char They 
sit close together] You had me half hypnotized 
But first, shake hands. I want to feel that 
you are real. 

He offers lus right hand She seizes both hus 
hands and holds them vigorously, looking 
straight into his eyes 

SIR ARTHUR [brightening] Well, I dont know 
whether this 1s real or not, but it’s electne, 
and very soothmg and jolly. Ah-a-a-ah! [a 
deep sighing breath| And now, my dear lady, 
will you be good enough to tell me who the 
devil you are? 

THE LaDy [releasing ham) Only your wife’s 
lady doctor. Did she not tell you to expect 
me? 

SIR ARTRUR Of course, of course How 
stupid of me! Yes,yes,yes,yes,yes, ta be 
sure And now I am going to be frank with 
you I dont believe in doctors Neither-does 
my wife; but her farth m quacks is unlimited. 
And as I am on the verge of a nervous break- 
down, she 1s planting every possible vanety 
of quack on me—you will excuse the expres- 
sion?— 

THE LaDy I excuse everythmg from my 
pahents Go on. 

sin ARTHUR Wel, I receive them all as I 
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am receiving you, just to gratify her, or 
rather to prevent her from making my hfe 
miserable They all say the same obvious 
thing and they are none of them of the 
shghtest use You are going to say 1t all over 
again Can you forgive me for saying flatly 
that I will not pay you twenty guineas for 
saying it not if you said it twenty times 
over? 

THE LADY. Not even 1f I shew you how to 
cure yourself? The twenty guimeas is an 
important part of the cure It will make you 
take it seriously 

sir ARTHUR I know perfectly well how to 
cure myself The cure ıs as simple as a be. 
I am Prime Minister of Great Bntam That 
is, ] am an overworked, overworned, over- 
stramed, overburdened, overdriven man, 
suffermg from late hours, irregular snatched 
meals, no tame for digestion nor for enough 
sleep, and having to keep my mind at full 
stretch all the time struggling with problems 
that are no longer national problems but 
world problems In short, I am suffermg 
acutely from brain fag 

THE LADY And the cure? 

SIR ARTHUR. A fortmght’s golf: thats the 
cure I kriow it all by heart So suppose we 
drop it, and part frends You see, I am really 
fnghtfully busy 

THE LADY That ıs not my diagnosis [She 
rises]. Goodbye 

SIR ARTHUR [alarmed] Diagnosis! Have you 
been diagnosing me? Do you mean that there 
is something else the matter with me? 

THE LADY. Not something else Something 
different. 

sir ARTHUR Sit down, pray I can spare 
another two mmutes Whats wrong? 

THE LADY [resuming her seat] You are dying 
of an acute want of mental exercise 

SIR ARTHUR [unable to beheve lus ears] Of— 
of—of wnat, did you say? 

THE Lapy. You are suffermg from that very 
common Enghsh complaint, an underworked 
brain To put it in one word, a bad case of 
frivolity, possibly mcurable.. 

SIR ARTHUR Frivolty! Did I understand 
you to say that fnvohty 1s a common Enghsh 
fashng? 

THE LADY. Yes Termbly common Almost 
a national charactenstic 

SIR ARTHUR Do you realize that you are 
utterly mad? 

THE LADY. Is ıt you or I who have piloted 
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England on to the rocks? 

sin ARTHUR Come come! No politics What 
do you prescribe for me? 

THE Lapy I take my patients into my re- 
treat in the Welsh mountains, formerly a 
monastery, now much stricter and perfectly 
sanitary No newspapers, no letters, no idle 
ladies No books except in the afternoon as a 
rest from thinking 

sm arntHuR How can you think without 
boobs? 

THE Lapy How can you have thoughts of 
your own when you are reading other 
people’s thoughts? 

sin aRTHUR [groaning] Oh, do talk sense 
What about golf? 

THE Lapy Games are for people who can 
neither read nor thnk Men trifle with their 
business and their politics, but they never 
tmfle with thew games Golf gives them at 
least a week-end of earnest concentration It 
brings truth home to them. They cannot pre- 
tend that they have won when they have 
lost, nor that they made a magmificent drive 
when they foozled it The Enghshman 1s at 
his best on the links, and at his worst in the 
Cabinet But what your country needs 1s not 
your body but your mind. And I solemnly 
warn you that unless you exercise your mind 
you will lose 1t A brain underexercised 1s far 
more injurious to health than an under- 
exercised body You know how men become 
bone lazy for want of bodily exercise Well, 
they become brain lazy for want of mental 
exercise, and if nature meant them to be 
thinkers the results are disastrous All sorts 
of bodily diseases are produced by half used 
munds, for 1t 1s the mind thatmakes the body 
that 1s my secret, and the secret of all the 
true healers I am sorry you will not allow me 
to take you a little on the way back to health 
with me Good mormng [She rises] 

SIR ARTHUR Maust you go? 

THE Lapy Well, you are so busy— 

SIR ARTHUR [resing] Ah yes I forgot I am 
fnghtfully busy Still, if you could spare 
another minute— 

THE Lavy Ifyou wish (Ske sts down] 

SIR ARTHUR [stäng down} You see, what 
makes your diagnosis so pricelessly funny to 
me is that as a matter of fact my hfe has been 
1 completely intellectual hfe, and my train- 
mg the finest intellectual traimng m the 
world. First rate preparatory school Harrow 
Oxford Parhament An Undersecretaryship 
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The Cabinet Finally the Leadership of the 
House as Prime Minister Intellect, intellect, 
all the time 

THE Lapy At Harrow you wrote Latin 
verses, did you not? 

SIR ARTHUR Yes, of course 

THE LADY Do you write any now? 

sin ARTHUR No, of course not You dont 
understand We learnt to write Latin verses 
not because the verses are any good—after 
all, it’s only a trick of stringing old tags 
together—but because it’s such a splendid 
training for the mind 

THE LADY Have «ll the boys who made 
Latin verses at Harrow splendidly tramed 
minds? 

SIR ARTHUR Yes I unhesitatingly say yes 
I dont mean, of course, that they are all 
genuuses, but if you go into the best society 
you will see that their minds are far superior 
to those of persons who have had no classical 
tr. 

THE LaDy You mean that they can all be 
trusted to say the same thing in thesame way 
when they discuss pubhe affairs 

SIR ARTHUR Precisely They are an edu- 
cated class, you see 

THE Lapy (coldly, rising] Yes Isee I have 
really nothing more to say, Sir Arthur [She 
takes a card from her bag and puts tt on the 
table] That 1s the address of my retreat in 
Wales 

SIR ARTHUR (rising, rather disappointed at 
having produced no effect] But surely you cannot 
deny that a mans the better for having been 
put through the mull of our great educational 
system. 

THE LADY Ifa man ıs born with a hope- 
lessly bad set of teeth I think ıt 18 better for 
him, and kinder to him, to pull them all out 
and replace them with a good set of artificial 
teeth If some of you political colleagues had 
not been provided with artificial political 
minds im the manner you describe they 
would have been left without any political 
minds at all But sn that case they would not 
have meddled mm pohties, and that, I think, 
would have been a public advantage May I 
reserve a bedroom and a private study for 
you? 


SIR ARTHUR Pooh! I am not going to your 
retreat 

THE LADY [steadfastly] I thmk you are 

SIR ARTHUR Igwe you up You are fact- 
proof I am lazy, I am idle, and ĮI am brealang 
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down from overwork How logical! 

THE LADY Al the idlest and lazest of my 
patients slave from mormmg to mdmght 
tnfling and tttle-tattlig about great things. 
Toaretreat, Sir Arthur. get thee to a retreat. 
Tam never mistaken in my diagnosis, I shall 
telephone to ask whether my number one 
suite, with private bath and meditation par- 
lor, ıs vacant 

SIR ARTHUR No: I wont be rushed Do you 
hear? I wont be rushed [She ts qutte unshaken, 
and he proceeds, much less resolutely] Of course 
I shall have to go somewhere for a rest, and 
if you could really recommend 1t as a bracing 
place— 

“THE LADY. Bracing? What for? 

sin antHuR Well, bracmg, you know. 
Bracing 

THE LaDy Curious, how idle people are 
alwaysclamoring to be braced! Like trousers. 

SIR ARTHUR Idle people! How you stick to 
your pomt! And what a humbug you are! 
Dont think you can ımpose on me with your 
meditation parlor and your digmfied airs: I 
do that sort of thing myself occasionally, and 
you know it’s no use giving tracts to a mis- 
sionary But I feel somehow that you are 
good for me You are a dear delightful ing- 
hearted wrongheaded half-educated crazy- 
boots, but a woman may be all that and yet 
have the mght mstinct as to how to fit 
intellectually with a tured thinker, Will you 
promise to talk to me if I come? 

THE LaDy I will even let you talk to me I 
guarantee that in a fortmght you will begin 
to think before you talk Your dead mind 
wil come to hfe I shall make a man of you 
Goodbye [She goes out quickly through the 
main door] 

SIR ARTHUR [calling after her gaily) Ha ha! 
Incorrigible, ıncorrıgıble [He takes her card 
Jrom the table, and contemplates 1t) Oh! I for- 
got to ask her how much a week she wants 
for that medatation parlor [He looks tragic] 

HILDA [emerging from her office} Anything 
the matter, Sir Arthur? 

SIR ARTHUR Iam gomg into a retreat. Be- 
cause my bram ıs underworked Do you 
grasp that idea? Have you eve: heard of a 
retreat for the mentally underwoiked? 

nupa There 1s a very nice one at Seven- 
oaks that my aunt was sent to. But that 1s for 
inebriates, 

sin aRTHUR The one I’m gomg tos for the 
mentally underworked, the thoughtless and 
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bramless, the mveterately lazy and frivolous. 
Yes. the fnvolous: your ears do not deceive 

ou. i 
7 HILDA [going to her desk] Oh, well, theyll 
amuse you you always get on well with 
people of that sort Shall I pack your usual 
hohday books? some detective stories and 
Wordsworth? 

SIR ARTHUR No You will procure all the 
books you can find by a revolutionary Ger- 
man Jew named Harry Marks— 

HILDA. Dont you mean Karl Marx? 

SIR ARTHUR Thats the man Karl Marx. 
Get me every blessed book by Karl Marx 
that you can find translated into Enghsh, 
and have them packed for the retreat. 

mioa There are much newer books by 
Marmsts Lem and Trotsky and Stalin and 
people hke that 

sin ARTHUR Get them all Pack the lot 
By George, I'll teach Alderwoman Aloysia 
Brollikins to give herself airs I'll teach her 
and her rabble of half-baked half-educated 
intellectual beggars-on-horseback that any 
Oxford man can beat them at their own sully 
game T'I just tum Karl Marx inside-out for 
them [The household gong sounds] Lunch! 
Come on: that woman’s given me an appetite 
[He goes out smpetuously through the mashed 
door} 

HILDA [rushung after him] No, no, Sw Arthur 
the Church House! the Church House! youve 
forgotten that you have to lunch at [her voice 
ts lost wn the distance) 


ACT II 


The same scene on the 10th November at 9 30 
in the morning There 1s a generous fire n 
the grate, and the visitors wear winter clothes. 
Basham ts on the hearthrug, warming his bach 
and reading The Daily Herald. 


pasHan [amazed by what ke reads) Gosh! [He 
reads further] Wh-e-e-ew!! [He reads stl 
further} Well I'll be dashed!!! 

Hilda enters through the maim door, and an- 
nounces an explosive elderly gentleman, evidently 
a person of consequence, who follows her 

HitpA Sur Dexter Rightside 

sin DEXTER [jouweng Basham on the hearth] 
Ah! That you, Basham? Have you come to 
arrest him? 

BasHAM You may well ask He isnt up yet. 
Mass Hanways 1s there any sign of his get- 
tang a move on? 
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HILDA (much worried] Lady Chavender wont 
allow him to be disturbed. She says his 
speech last mght at the Guildhall banquet 
qute tred hım out. People have been nng- 
mg up and calling all the morning, but she 
Just puts her back to his door and says that 
anyone who makes noise enough to waken 
hım leaves her service that minute 

SIR DEXTER Nonsense! He must see me 
Does Lady Chavender suppose that a Prime 
Mumster can stand the country on its head 
without a word of warning to his colleagues 
and then go to bed as if he was tired out by 
a day’s fishing? 

HILDA [desperate] Well, what can I do, Sir 
Dexter? [She goes to her bureau} 

SIR DEXTER Basham go and break open 
his bedroom door 

Basham I cant I’m a pohceman I mustnt 
do ıt without a warrant Go and do it your- 
self 

sin pexter I have a devibsh good mind to 
Can you conceive anything more monstrous, 
Basham? [He sits down tn the chair next the end 
char] But I said that this would happen I 
sadso When we made this damned coalhiton 
that they call a National Government I was 
entitled to the Pnme Mimstershup I was the 
Leader of the Conservative Party I had an 
enormous majority in the country the elec- 
ton proved that we could have done qute 
well without Chavender But I had to give 
way He humbugged us He pretended that 
without his old guard of Liberals and his rag- 
tag and bobtail of Labor men and Somahsts 
and lawyers and journahsts-on-the-make and 
used-up trade umon secretaries, and all the 
restof the democratic dregs of humansociety, 
we couldnt be sure of a mayonty His golden 
voice was to do the trich. He was the popular 
man, the safe man I was the unpopular Die 
Hard who couldnt be trusted to keep my 
temper So I stood down I sacnficed myself 
I took the Foreign Secretaryship Well, what 
price your safe man now? How do you hke 
your Bolshy Premmer? Who was nght? the 
funkcrs and compromisers or the old Die 
Hard? 

Basua It’s amazing I could have sworn 
that of there was a safe man in England that 
could be trusted to talk and say nothing, to 
thump the table and do nothing, Arthur 
Chavender was that man Whats happened 
to him* What does 1t mean? Did he go mad 
at the sanatonum, do you thnk? Or was he 
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mad before that woman took him there? 

sır DexteR Mad! Not a bit of it But you 
had better look up that woman’s record 
there may be money from Moscow behind 
this 

nasHam Arthur take money! Thats going 
too far 

sink DEXTER The woman took the money 
It would be waste of money to bnbe Chaven- 
der you could always trust him to say what- 
ever he thought would please his audience 
without bemg paid for 1t damned mounte- 
bank. 

Bashan But he didnt try to please ns 
audience at the Guildhall They wanted some 
of his best soothmg syrup about law and 
order after the attack on the Lord Mayor's 
Show in the afternoon by the unemployed, 
but according to The Daily Herald here he 
gave them a dose of boiling Soctalism instead 

SIR DEXTER [nervously] By the way, Basham, 
Thope you have the unemployed well in hand 
today 

BASHAM Quiet as lambs Theyre all reading 
the papers New editions every half-hour 
Like 1914 over again, 

Sir Arthur's voice 13 heard, singing scales 
Hilda looks in 

LDA I think I hear Sir Arthur singing 
He must have got up 

SIR DEXTER Singing! Is this a moment for 
munstrelsy? 

wiLpa He always sings scales after his bath 
[she vanishes] 

After a final burst of solfegg: the mashed door 
ts opened vigorously and Chavender enters beam- 
ng 

SIR ARTHUR Ah, here you are, Dexy [ke 
proffers his hand] 

BIR DEXTER [ke a baited bull] Dont attempt 
to shake hands wıth me Dont dare call me 
Dexy 

BIR ARTRUR What on earth’s the matter? 
Got out at the wrong side of the bed this 
mormng, eh? Frightfully sorry to have kept 
you waiting, Basham Whats wrong with the 
Foreign Secretary this time? 

sin pexten This time! What do you mean 
by this me? 

SIR ARTHUR Well theres nothing very novel 
about your turning up before breakfast in a 
blazng rage, 13 there? What 1s it, Basham? 

pasha’ Oh come, P M! If you were too 
drunk last mght at the Guildhall to know 
what you were saying, youd better read the 
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papers [he offers his paper] 

SI ARTHUR [keeping lus hands behind lus 
back to warm them] I remember perfectly well 
what I said last mght. And I drank nothmg 
but barley water 

BASHAM [sisting] But look at it, man 
[Quoting the headhines| New program for winter 
session Nationahzation of ground rents 
Nationalization of banks. Nationalization of 
colhenies Nationalization of transport. 

SIR DEXTER [moaning] Nationahzation of 
women, Why omit 1t? Why omit 1t? 

Bastas No nothing about women, Mun- 
capahzatıon of urban land and the building 
trade, and consequent extinction of rates 

SIR DEXTER Apostate! 

pasHam No. nothmg about the Church 
Abohtion of tariffs and substitution of total, 
prohibition of private foreign trade in pro- 
tected industries. State umports only, to be 
sold at State regulated prices 

sin DEXTER. Rot! Incomprehensible and 
unheard-of rot 

BASHAM Compulsory pubhe service for all, 
irrespective of income, as n war time 

SIR DEXTER Slavery. Call ıt by its proper 
name Slavery 

BasHAM. Restoration of agriculture Col- 
lective farmmg. Nationalization of fertihzer 
industries Nitrogen from the air Power 
from the tides Britain self-supporting and 
blockade proof. 

sir DEXTER, Madness Ruin to our foreign 
trade . 

BasHaM Ruthless extinction of parasiism 

SIR DEXTER You dont even hnow the pre- 
sent law You have the Verminous Persons 
Act. What more do you want? 

BasHam Doubling of the surtax on un- 
earned incomes. 

SIR DEXTER Yes. take our last penny! And 
when the httle that the present rmnous taxa- 
tion has left us is gone; when we have closed 
our accounts with the last tradesman and 
turned the last servant mto the streets, 
where are they to find employment? Who is 
to pay their wages? What ıs to become of re- 

on when nobody can afford pewrents or 
a penny to put m the plate? Even sport will 
not be safe: our breed of horses will be 
doomed, our packs of hounds sold or slaugh- 
tered, and our masters of hounds will be 
caddies on motor bicycles That ıs to be Eng- 
land’s future! 

SIR ARTHUR But ıs that all the papers have 
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reported? 

SIR DEXTER All!!! 

BasHaM Oh come! All! Isnt that about 
enough? 

SIR ARTHUR But have they said nothing 
about our promise to restore the cuts made 
in the pay of the army and navy and police? 

SIR DEXTER Our promise! Whose promise? 

BASHAM [interested] What was that you 
said? Are you going to put my men’s wages 
up to the old figure? 

SIR ARTHUR We shall give you another five 
thousand men, pay the old wages with a rise 
of ten per cent, and double yow salary. 

BasHam .Whew! That alters the case a bit 

SIR DEXTER [rising] Basham: you are not 
gomg to allow yourself to be corrupted hke 
ths! Are you such a dupe as to magme that 
free Enghshmen will tolerate such a mon- 
strous waste of public money? 

sasHaM If I have another five thousand 
men and a rise on the old wages, I’ll answer 
for the free Enghshmen. If they dont hke it 
they can lump :t 

SIR DEXTER You really beleve he can keep 
all the monstrous promises he has made? 

BasHAM No of course he cant But he can 
keep this one He can raise the pay of the 
ranks and double my salary, and that 1s all 
that concerns me. I’m a policeman, not a 
politician 

SIR DEXTER. Youre a mercenary gangster 
and a damned fool thats what you are [He 
flings lumself into the end chair] 

BASHAM [calmly] You seem ruffled, Sir 
Dexter 

Before Sır Dexter can reply, Hilda returns 
and announces a new visitor 

HILDA Admural Sir Bemrose Hotspot [She 
goes out] 

Ser Bemrose ts a halfrutted admiral, but the 
half that has not been sacrificed to hes profession 
ts sound and vigorous. 

SIR BEMROSE [in the breeswst spirus] Morn- 
ing, Dexy Morning, Basham [Slapping Suir 
Arthur on the bach] Splendid, Arthur! Never 
heard you in better form Thats the stuff to 
give em [They shake hands cordtally| 

SIR DEXTER [sobered by his astonishment] 
Rosy’ have you gone mad too? Have you for- 
gotten that you are a Conservatıve, and that 
it was as a Conservative that you were made 
First Lord of the Admiralty, at my personal 
suggestion and insistence, in this so-called 
National Government, which now, thank 


ar 
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Heaven, wont last one day after the next 
meeting of Parhament? 

sik BENROSE Wont it, by Jove! It’s safe for 
the next five years What the country wants 
1s straight orders, discipline, character, pluck, 
a big navy, justice for the British sailor, no 
sham disarmaments, and absolute command 
of the sea If that ssnt Conservatism what 1s 
Conservatism? But mind, Arthur, I must have 
twelve new aeroplane-carrying battleships 
Ihave my e}e on Japan And theres America 
And, of course, Russia 

sin ARTHUR You shall have them, Rosy 
Twentyfour if you say the word 

sin BEMROSE Good! Then I'll answer for the 
House of Commons 

sin Dexter Dont be silly What can you do 
with the House of Commons, except empty 
1t whenever you get up to speak? 

sin BEMROSE I leave the speaking to 
Arthur it’s his job, not mme But if there is 
any further attempt to starve the navy it can 
give you a httle surpmse at Westmumster 
How will you feel when you see a submanne 
come to the surface off the terrace, and the 
commander sends in word that he gives you 
Just five minutes before he torpedoes the 
whole damned Front Bench? 

SIR DEXTER You are talkıng mdiculous non- 
sense Do you suppose for a moment that the 
navy would be allowed to mterfere m pohtics? 

SIR BEMROSE Who’s to stop 1t? Where 
would Lenin and Stahn and Trotsky and all 
that Bolshy lot have been without the Balne 
fleet and the Kronstadt sailors? Do you sup- 
pose the British navy, with its disciplme and 
its respectable Conservative commanders, 
pe do what these Communist scoundrels 

d? 

5I1R DEXTER How long would the Bntish 
navy survive the abolition of property ın this 
country? tell me that 

SIR BENROSE Dont talk to the navy about 
property We dont hve by property we hve 
by service [He takes the char next to the pres- 
dential one, and pursues hes personal grievance 
angrily| You and your confounded property 
owners grudge us a clerk’s salary for com- 
manding a battleship, and then dock a 
quarter off it for income tax We cant set 
foot on shore without beng rented and rated 
until we can hardly afford to educate our 
children Thanks to Arthur, you are pledged 
now to give us our pay honestly free of m- 
come tax and make these lazy idle lubbers 
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of landlordssweat forit Icallthat the essence 
of Conservatism Thats the way to dish these 
Labor chaps and Red flaggers and all the rest 
of the scum you have been pandering to ever 
since you gave them the vote Give them 
whats good for them, and put their ballot 
papers behind the fire. thats what this 
country needs 
SIR ARTHUR You see, Dexy we have the 
navy and the police on our side 
SIR DEATER May I ask who are “we”? 
SIR ARTHUR Why, the Natonal Govern- 
ment, of course You and I, Dexy you 
and I 
SIR DEXTER It makes me sıck to hear you 
couple my name with yours It always did. 
HILDA [announcing] The President of the 
Board of Trade Mr Glenmonson 
Glenmorison ts an easy mannered Scottish 
gentleman, distinctly the youngest of the party 
SIR aRTHUR Hallo, Sandy Sit down. Lets 
all sit down and have it out 
They setile themselves at the table with their 
backs to the fire, Sir Arthur tn the nuddle, Glen- 
morison on hus left, Sir Bemrose on huis right, and 
Sır Dexter and Basham right and left respect- 
wel 
ee Well, Sw Arthur, when you 
were lettmg yourself go so recklessly you 
might have said a word about Home Rule for 
Scotland We may as well be hanged for a 
sheep as for a lamb 
sin DEXTER Wel we! we! Who are we? If 
you mean the Cabinet, 1t 15 not responsible 
for the Prime Mimster’s frantic proceedings 
He acted without consulting us Do you sup- 
pose that 1f Í had heard a word of this out- 
burst of Bolshevism I should have consented 
to 1t? 
SIR ARTHUR That was why I didnt consult 
you 
SIR DEXTER Psha! 
SIR ARTHUR The responsbihty 1s mine and 
mune alone 
SIR BRMROSE Not at all I clam my share, 
Arthur You got the part about the navy 
from me 
GLeNMoRIsON Same here, Sir Dexter I 
clam at least two items 
SIR DEXTER Much good may they do you 
Arthur’s seat is safe anybody named Chav- 
ender can get m unopposed ın his constitu- 
eney because his cunmng old father-in-law 
has every voter im the place bribed up to the 
neck But your majonty at the last election 
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was seventeen there were three recounts. 
Your seat’s gone, anyhow 

aLenmorrsoy On the contrary, Sw Dexter, 
it’s safe for the first time im the history of 
Scotland 

stn pexter Safe! How? You will get the 
boot as a crazy Bolshevik unless you come 
out with me and repudiate Chavender 
promptly and decisively 

Gienmorison Oh, I’m afraid I cant do that, 
Sir Dexter You see, the balance 1s held m 
my constituency by the tradesmen and shop- 
keepers Their great grievance ıs the heavy 
1ates And though they are all doing middling 
well they think they could do bette: if they 
could raise enough capital to extend then 
businesses a bit But the financiers and pro- 
moters wont look at small businesses They 
are thinking m millions while my people are 
thinkmg im thousands, and mostly m only 
four figures at that It’s easy enough to get 
a couple of hundred thousand pounds if you 
are willing to call 1t a quarten of a milhon and 
pay interest on that sum But what good is 
that to a man in the High Street ın my con- 
stituency who wants from five to twenty 
thousand to extend his httle business? 

SIR DEXTER Nonsense’ The bank will give 
him an overdraft if his credit 1s good 

GLENMORISON Yes} and call it in at the next 
slump and panic on the Stock Exchange I 
can shew you half a dozen.men who were 
forced nto bankruptcy ın the last pame, 
though they were as solvent as you or J But 
Sw Arthur’s proposal of pamie-proof national 
and municipal banks, as ready and eager to 
find five thousand for the five thousand man 
as the financiers are to find a milhon on con- 
dition that enough of it sticks to their own 
fingers, 1s just the thing for my people I 
darent say a word against 1t It’s an mspira- 
tion as far as my constituents are concerned 
Theyre a canny lot, my people theyd vote 
for the devil xf he’d promise to abolish the 
rates and open a mumerpal bank My 
majority fell to seventeen last tame because 
I went to them with empty hands and a belly- 
ful of advice to economize and make sacri- 


fices This bank nationahzation 1s good busi- 


ness for them theyll just jump at ıt 
SIR DEXTER In short, you will make 


Utopian promises that you know very well 


will never be camed out 


GLENMoRison. You made a lot of Utopian 
promises, Sir Dexter. when you formed this 
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National Government Instead of carrying 
them out you told the voters to tighten their 
belts and save the Bank of England They 
tightened ther belts, and now the Bank of 
England is paying twelve and sixpence m 
the pound Still, I admit, you pulled down 
my Liberal majority over my Conservative 
opponent from four thousand to seventeen 
Ive got to pull that up again I say nothing 
about the rest of the program; but I repre- 
sent the small man, and on this bank busi- 
ness I am with Sir Arthur all the ime 

mikoa [announcing] Sır Jafna Pandranath 
[She withdraws] 

This announcement creates @ marked sensa- 
ton All five gentlemen rise as if to recewwe a 
royal personage Sir Jafna ıs an elderly Cin- 
galese plutocrat, small and slender to the verge 
of emaciation, elegantly dressed, but othernise 
evidently too muck occupied and worried by mah- 
ing money to get any fun out of spending tt One 


guesses that he must make a great deal of wt, for 


the reverence with which he rs recewed by the five 
Britons, compared with their unceremonous 
handling of one another, ws almost sycophantic. 

gin JAFNA Hallo! Am I breakmg into a 
Cabinet meeting? 

str anTHUR No: not a bit. Only a few 
fnendly callers Pray sit down 

sin DEXTER [offering the end chair to the 
vistor] Youare welcome, Sir Jafna- most wel- 
come You represent money, and money 
brings fools to thei senses. 

stn JaFNA Money! Not at all I am a poor 
man, I never know from one moment to 
another whether I am worth thirteen millions 
or only three [He sits down They all sit down). 

sin BEMROSE I happen to know, Sır Jafna, 
that your enterpmises stand at twenty millions 
today at the very least 

GLENMORISON Fifty. 

str zarna How do you know? How do you 
know? The way I am plundered at every 
turn! [To Sir Dexter] Your people take the 
shirt off my back, 

sir Dexter My people! What on earth do 
you mean? 

sır JarNa Your land monopolists. Your 
blackmailers Your robber barons Look at 
my Blayport Docks reconstruction scheme! 
Am I a public benefactor or am I not? Have 
I not enough to hve on and die on without 
troubhng myself about Blayport? Shall I be 
any the happier when 1t has ten square miles 
of docks nstead of a tuppeny-hapeny fishing 
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harbor? What have I to gain except the satis- 
faction of seemg a big publicly useful thing 
well done, and the knowledge that without 
me it could not be done? Shall I not be half 
rumed af it fails? 

sin pemRosE Well, whats wrong with it, 
old chap? 

SIR JAFNA Rosy you mahe me puke, What 
38 wrong with 1t 1s that the owners of all the 
roles of land that are imdispensable to my 
scheme, and that without it would not be 
worth fifteen pounds an acre, are opemng 
their mouths so wide that they will grab 
saxty per cent of the profit without liftmg a 
finger except to pocket the wealth that I 
shall create I hve, I work, I plan, I shatter 
my health and nsk all I possess only to en- 
rich these parasites, these vampires, these 
vermin in the commonwealth [Shrieking} 
Yes vermin! (Subsiding] You were quite 
right at the Guildhall last mght, Arthur you 
must nationale the land and put a stop to 
this shameless explo:tation of the financiers 
and entrepreneurs by a useless, idle, and pre- 
datory landed class 

SIR ARTHUR [chucking] Magnificent! I have 
the support of the City 

SIR JAFNA To the last vote, to the last 
penny These pirates thmk nothing of ex- 
torting a milhon an acre for land m the aty 
A. man cannot have an address n London for 
his letters until he has agreed to pay them 
from five hundred to a thousand a year He 
cant even die without paymg them for a 
grave to he ın. Mahe them disgorge, Arthur 
Shin them ahve Tax them twenty shillings 
m the pound Make them earn ther own 
hving, damn them [He mnpes his brow and 
adds, rather hysterically] Excuse me, boys, but 
if you saw the Blayport estimates—! {he can 
no more] 

sin pextrn May I ask you to address your- 
self to this question not as an emotional 
oriental (Sir Jafna chokes convulswvely] but as 
a sane man of business If you destroy the 
incomes of our landed gentry where will you 
find the capital that eusts solely through 
thew prudent saying—ther abstinence? 

sin sarya Bah pooh! Pooh bah! I wili find 
1t where they find rt, in the product of the 
labor I emplay At present I have to pay ex- 
orbitant and unnecessary wages Why? Be- 
cause aut ot those wages the laborer has to 
pay half or quarter as rent to the landlord, 
‘The laboreris ignorant hethimks heisrobbed 
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by the landlord, but the robbed victim 1s me 
—ME! Get nd of the landlord and I shall 
have all the capital he now steals In addition 
I shall have cheap labor That 1s not oriental 

’ emotion 1tis British commonsense [am with 
you, Arthur, to the last drop of my oriental 
blood Nationahzed land compulsory labor 
abolition of rates strikes made criminal I 
heartily endorse them all in the name of 
Capital and private enterprise I say nothing 
about the rest of your program, Arthur, but 
on these points no true Liberal can question 
your magnificent statesmanship 

BIR ARTHUR [delghted} You hear that, Dexy 
Put that in your pipe and smoke 1t 

HILDA [announcing] Has Grace the Dubhe of 
Domesday [She goes out] 

An elderly dehcately built aristocrat comes in 
Well preserved, but nearer 70 than 60 

THE DUKE [surprised to see so many people} 
Do I intrude, Arthur? I thought you were 
disengaged 

sin ARTHUR Not at all Only a talh over 
last mght Make yourself at home 

SIR DEXTER You come ım the nick of time 
Sır Jafna here has just been quahfymg you 
as a bloodsucker, a pirate, a parasite, a rob- 
ber baron and finally as vermn. Vermin! 
How do you like 1t? 

THE DUKE [calmly taking the end charr nearest 
the window, on Basham’s left} I wonder why 
the epithet robber 1s apphed only to barons 
You never hear of robber dukes, yet my 
people have done plenty of robbery in their 
tme [Huh a sigh of regret] Ah, thats all over 
now The robbers have become the robbed. 
I wish you would create some mtermediate 
class of honest folk. I dishke your calling me 
yermin, Arthur 

sir anTHuR I didnt It was Jafna 

THE DUKE Ungrateful Jafna! He 1s buymg 
up my Blayport estate for next to nothing 

sik sayNA Next to nothmng! Holy Brahmal 

THE DUKE [continuing] He will make millions 
out of it. After paying off the mortgages I 
shall get three and a half per cent on what 
as left to me out of the beggarly price he 
offers, and on that three and a half I shall be 
imcome-taxed and surtaxed. Jafna’s grand- 
sons will go to Eton. Mine will go to a Poly- 
technic. 

SIR DEMROSE Send them to Dartmouth, old 
chap Theres a career for them in the navy 
now that Arthur is at the helm 

SIR DEXTER A heutenant’s pay and pension 
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for the future Duke of Domesday! Thats the 
proposition, 1s 1t? 

THE DUKE. He will be lucky to have any pay 
at all. But I shall support you m any case, 
Arthur You have at last publicly admitted 
that the death duties are unsound in prin- 
ciple, and promised to abolish them. That 
will save us from utter extinction in three 
generations; and the landed classes are with 
you to the last man forit Accept the humble 
gratitude of a pauperized duke 

SIR DEXTER And the rest of the program. 
Do you swallow that too? 

THE DUKE [ doubt if the rest of the pro- 
gram will come off Besides, I dont pretend 
to understand 1t By the way, Sir Jafna, I 
wish you would take Domesday Towers off 
my hands for a while I eant afford to live in 
it, I cant afford even to keep ıt dusted You 
can have 1t for a hundred a year. 

SIR JAFNA Too far from town. 

THE DUKE Not by aeroplane Do think ıt 
over 

Sir Jafna shrugs his shoulders and intimates 
that tt 1s hopeless The Duke resigns himself to 
the expected 

sir arTHur Dexy: you are in a minority of 
one The landlords are on my side The 
capitalists, big and little, are on my side The 
fighting services are on my side The police 
areonmy side Ifyou leave us you go out nto 
the wilderness alone What have you to say? 

SIR DEXTER I have to say that you are a 
parcel of blind fools You are tryimg to scuttle 
the ship on the chance of each of you grab- 
bing a share of the insurance money But the 
Country will deal with you The Country does 
not want change The Country never has 
wanted change The Country never will want 
change And because I will resist change 
while I have breath in my body I shall not 
be alone in England You have all deserted 
me and betrayed your party; but I warn you 
thatthoughT am utterlyalone mthisroom . 

HILDA [reappearing] The deputation, Sir 
Arthur. Theyve come back [She vansshes] 

The deputation enters Ehpney 1s not with 
them Barking, shaved, brilliantly dressed, and 
quite transfigured, ıs jubilant Aloysia glows in- 
dignation Blee and the Mayor, doggedly wear- 
tg their hats and overcoats, are gloomy, angry, 
and resolute They group themselves just msde 
the door, glonering at the Prime Minster and 
lus colleagues 


SIR ARTHUR [beaming] Gentlemen’ a Labor 
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deputation from the Isle of Cats The one 
element that was lacking in our councils, You 
have heard the voice of the peerage, of the 
city, of the King’s forces You will now hear 
the voice of the proletanat Sit down, ladies 
and gentlemen 

THE mayor [rudely} Who are you callng 
the proletariat? Do you take us for Com- 
munists? [He remains standing]. 

avoysta What you are gomg to hear, Sir 
Arthur, 1s the voice of Labor. [She remains 
standing] 

BLEE, The verdict of democracy [He re- 
mams standing] 

EARL OF BARKING The bleating of a bloody 
lot of fools I am with you, Chavender. [He 
detaches himself from the group and fangs hem- 
self into Hilda’s chair mith intense disgust). 

SIR ARTHUR [surprised] Am I to understand 
that your colleagues are against me? 

THE mayor Of course we're against you 
Do you expect me to go back to my people 
and tell them they should vote for compul- 
sory labor and domg away with strikes? 

BLEE, Arnt the workers enslaved enough 
already without your depriving them of that 
last scrap of their hberty? the only weapon 
they have against the capitalists? 

SIR ARTHUR My dear Mr Mayor, what is 
the mght to stmke? The right to starve on 
your enemy’s doorstep and set the whole 
public against you Which of you starves first 
when 1t comes to the point? 

THE MAYOR Iam not gomg to argue. You 
can beat me at that Butif you think that the 
British workingman will hsten to compulsory 
labor and putting down stnkes you dont 
know the world youre hving in; and thats all 
about ıt 

SIR ARTHUR But we need not compel the 
workers to work: they are working already. 
We shall compel the idlers Not only your 
idlers but ouridlers all the idle young gentle- 
men who do nothing but waste their own 
tame and your labor 

BLEE We know. Keep all the soft jobs for 
your lot and the hard ones for us Do you take 
us for fools? 

BARKING He does And you are fools 

SIR ARTHUR I am glad to have your lord- 
ship’s support 

aLoysta Support your grandparents! He 
wants to marry your daughter 

BARKING [springing up] Oh! You can hit 
below the belt, Aloysia. But as a matter of 
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turned thew httle farms mto deer forests 
because you could get more shooting rents 
out of them in that way? Do you forget that 
women in childbirth were carried out by your 
baihffs to die by the roadside because they 
clung to their ancient homesteads and ig- 
nored your infamous notices to quit’ Would 
it surprise you to learn that I am only one of 
thousands of young women who have read 
the hideous story of this monstrous orgy of 
housebreaking and murder, and sworn to our- 
selves that never, if we can help 1t, will it 
agam be possible fo. one wicked rich man 
to say to a whole population “Get off the 
earth v a 
` SIR JAFNA Admirable! What did I tell you? 
Hear hear! 

atoysia I thank you, Sir Jafna, for shew- 
ing this man that even hardened capitalist 
milhhonaires shudder when that story 1s told 
You will not find it in your school histories, 
but in the new histories, the histories of the 
proletariat, 1t has been wnitten, not by the 
venal academic tnflers you call historians, 
but by the prophets of the new order. the 
men in whom the word is hke a burning fire 
shut up in their bones so that they are weary 
of forbearing and must speak 

THE Mayor, Aye in the Bible, that 1s. 

aLoysia The Domesday Clearances filled 
your pockets with gold to console you for the 
horror and remorse of your dreams; but the 
vengeance they cried to God for in vain 1s 
upon you now that Laboris coming toits own, 
and it 1s your turn now to get off the earth 

BLEE And in the face of all this, you come 
whining for compensation! Compensation!! 
Compensation from us to you! From the 
oppressed to the oppressor! What a mockery! 

ALOYSIA It 1s from you that we shall exact 
compensation aye,tothe uttermost farthing 
You are conspiring here with these capitalist 
bloodsuckers to rob us again of the value of 
what you have already stolen—to make us 
give you gilt edged securities ın exchange 
for the land that no longer brings you m 
shooting rents; and you think we cannot see 
through the plot. But ın vain is the net 
spread in sight of the bird We shall expose 
you We shall tell the story of the Domesday 
Clearances until the country rings with it if 
you dare to lift your dishonored head again 
m Enghsh polities Your demand for com- 
pensation 1s dismissed, turned down: we spit 
it back in your face The crofters whom you 
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drove from ther country to perish in a foreign 
land would turn in their giaves at the chmk 
of a single penny of pubhe money m your 
hungry pockets [She tears out a chair from 
under the table and flops into wt, panting mith 
oratorical emotion | 

BLEE Good for you, Brolly! 

SIR JAFNA [enthused] Hear hear! [They 

SIR BEMROSE | hammer on the table mth ther 

GLENMORISON | tnuctles] 

THE DUKE [very appreciative] What a mag- 
nificent speech, Mass Brolhkins! I really must 
sist on your shaking hands with me before 
we part 

atoysta Never How dare you ask me? 
[She sweeps away from him and sits down in the 
opposite chair at the other side of the table] 

THE DUKE [taking the armchair} May I not 
have theprivilege of telling my grandchildren 
how I once met and shook hands with the 
greatest orator of my time? [ assure you all 
these shocking things happened before I was 
born 

BLEE [bawang at lam) Yes; but you stul 
pocket the shooting rents 

THE DUKE [brusquely] Of course I do; and so 
would you too 1f you were in my place [Ten- 
derly,to Aloysia] I assure you, Miss Brolhians, 
the people make much more money out of 
my shooting tenants than they could as 
crofters they would not go back to croftermg 
for worlds Wont you let bygones be bygones 
—except when you are exercising your won- 
derful gift of eloquence on the platform? 
Think of what your ancestors were doing n 
those ruthless old days! 

sargina Grabbmg all they could get, like 
yours or mine Whats the good of tubthump- 
ing at these johnmies, Brolly? Theyve been 
domg 1t themselves all thew hves Cant you 
see that compensation makes them share the 
loss fairly between them? 

SIR BEMROSE It’s no use These damned 
Liberals cant understand anything but vir- 
tuous indignation 

THE mayor Who are you calling a Liberal? 
I represent the Labor Party 

SIR BEMROSE Youre a No Compensation 
man, arnt you? 

THE Mayor Of course I am 

sir BEMROSE Then youre a Liberal. 

THE MAYOR Call me what you hke. I'm not 
argung I’m telling you that the Labor 
Party of the Isle of Cats puts down its foot 
and says No Compensation Is that plain? 
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SIR DEXTER. I am glad we have arnved at 
the same conclusion from our opposite points 
of new, Mr Mayor The Party I represent, 
the Conservative Party, will withdraw from 
the Coahtion if there 1s the shghtest wobblng 
on this point We shall defend our property 
—and yours yours, Mr Mayor, to the last 
drop of our blood. 

BASHAM fincisively re-entering the conversa- 
hon, they had forgotten lam, and naw turn to 
Ium in some surprise] Our blood, you mean, 
dont you? 

BIR DEXTER [puszsled] Whose blood? 

pasHam The pohce’s blood. You landed 
gentlemen never do a thing yourselves you 
only call us in. I have twenty thousand con- 
stables, all full of blood, to shed 1t in defence 
of whatever the Government may decide to 
be your property If Sw Arthur carnes his 
pomt theyll shed ıt for land nationabzation 
lf you carry yours theyll stand by your rent 
collectors as usual 

BLEE The police come from the ranks of 
labor dont forget that 

BasHAaN Thats not how they look at it, 
Blee They feel that theyve escaped from the 
ranks of labor, and theyre proud of ıt They 
have a status which they feel to be a part of 
the status of the Duke here 

THE DUKE I suppose that is why they are 
always so avil to me 

Basman In short, Mister Blee, the police 
are what you Sociahsts call class-conscious 
You will find that out xf you are foolish 
enough to fall out with them 

BLEE Who cut their pay? Tell me that 

siz antHuR I shall restore the cuts, Mr 
Alderman, with a premium 

THE sayor There! Now you see what 
comes of arguing, Blee It only gives hm his 
chance 

ALoysia. You need not warn us, Sir Broad- 
foot Basham,D.S O ,K CMG ,OBE Inthe 
Class War your myrmidons will be well paid. 

THO DURE Myrmidons! 

ALoysia We know too well what we have 
to expect from your Janissanies 

BLEE Your bludgeonmg Bashi-Bazouks 

avoysta. The Class War is a fact. We face 
at What we want we shall have to take, and 
we know 1t. The good of the community 2s 
nothing to you oS only for surplus 
\alue You will never give up your pnvileges 


voluntarily History teaches us that the 
history you never read. 
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THE DUKE I assure you, my dear Hélotse— 

atoysia Héloise! Who are you calling 
Héloise? 

THE DUKE Pardon I could not resist the 
French form of your charming name 

ALoystA [tnierjects} The cheek! 

THE DURE {continuing| I was merely gompz 
to point out, as between one student of his- 
tory and another, that in the French Revolu- 
ton xt was the nobility who voluntanly 
abohshed all their own privileges at a single 
sitting, on the sentimental pnnciples they 
had acquired from reading the works of Karl 
Marx’s revolutionary predecessor Rousseau, 
That bit of history 1s repeating itself today. 
Here 1s Sur Arthur offering us a program of 
what seems to me to be first rate Platome 
Communism I, a Conservative Duke, em- 
bracest Sir Jafna Pandranath here,a Liberal 
capitalist whose bilhons shame my poverty, 
embraces ıt, The Navy embraces ıt with the 
sturdy arms of Sır Bemrose Hotspot. The 
police are enthusiastic The Army will be 
with Sir Arthur to the last man He has the 
whole propertied class on his side But the 
proletariat rises against him and spews out 
his Socialism through the eloquent hps of its 
Aloysia I recall the warmng my dear old 
father gave me when I was five years old 
Chamed dogs are the fiercest guardians of 
property, and those who attempt to unchain 
them are the first to be bitten 

ALoysia Your Grace calls us dogs We shall 
not forget that 

THE DUKE I have found no friends better 
than faithful dogs, Miss Brolikins But of 
course I spoke figuratively I should not 
dream of calling you a dog 

Avoysra No As I am a female dog I sup- 
pose you will call me something shorter when 
my back 1s turned. 

THE puke Oh! Think of the names you 
have called me! 

THE Mayor Well, f you will argue, Alder- 
woman Brolhlans, there’s no use my staying 
here I wish I could stop your mouth as easy 
as I can stop my ears Sir Arthur youve 
planked down your program and weve 
planked down our answer Esther you drop 
compulsory labor and drop compensation or 
never shew your face m the Isle of Cats 
again {He goes out resolutely} 

alex Take ths from me I am no Com- 
munist Iam a respectable Labor man, as 
law absding as any man here I am what none 
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of you has mentioned yet a democrat Iam 
just as much against Cabinet dictatorship as 
individual dictatorship What I want done 1s 
the will of the people -I am for the referen- 
dum I am for the imtiahve When a majonty 
of the people are in favor of a measure then 
I am for that measure 

sR BEMROSE Rot! The majority is never in 
favor of any measure They dont know what 
ameasure is What they wants their orders, 
and. as much comfort as they are accustomed 
to The lower deck doesnt want to give 
orders, 1t looks to the bndge for them If I 
asked my men to do my job theyd chuck me 
overboard, and serve me jolly well nght! You 
just know nothing about it, because youve 
never had to command, and you havnt sense 
enough to obey and be thankful to those who 
have saved you the trouble of thmking for 
yourself and keeping you off the rocks 

BLEE Youhavnt kept us off therocks We're 
on the rocks, the whole lot of us So long, 
Rosy. [He goes out] 

BARKING Silly swme! When they are 
offered what they want they wont have it 
just because you fellows want it too They 
think there must be a catch ın ıt somewhere 

THE DUKE There generally ıs That ıs how 
you feel, Miss Brollikins, isnt 1t? 

ALoystA You dont know how I feel; and 
you never mll We are going to save our- 
selves and not be saved by you and your 
class And I prefer Sir Dexter Rightside’s 
downright outspoken opposition to your silly- 
clever cynicism and your sickening comph- 
ments 

THE DUKE It 1s only in middle class books, 
Mass Brolhkins, that noblemen are always 
cynical and insincere I find you a most 
bnilhant and dehghtful woman May I not 
tell you so? And WHAT a speaker! Will you 
spend a quiet week-end with me in some out- 
of-the-way place in the country, and let me 
try to convince you that a duke is a human 
being like yourself? 

ALOYSIA [rearing] Are you trying to seduce 
me? E 

THE DUKE That would be exquisite, Miss 
Brollikins; but I am an old and very poor 
man. You dre young, beautiful, and probably 
opulent Can you find anything seductive 
about me? 

ALOYSIA. Yes. Youre a duke And you have 
the charm of a majestic run, 1f you under- 
stand me. 
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BARKING [rising] Come on out of this, 
Brolly youre only making a fool of yourself 
listening to that old bird buttermg you up 
You just dont know when to go 

ALOYSIA [moving to the hearthrug, behind Sir 
Arthur] You can go 1f you hke. I have some 
busness with Sır Arthur that doesnt concern 
you Get out 

SIR ARTHUR Some business with me! Public 
business? 

atoysia Not exactly. 

siz aRTHUR Oh! Private business? 

atoysia I dont care who knows it. But 
perhaps you would 

BARKING. She means to marry your son 
David One below the belt for you, Brolly 
Ha ha! Ha ha ha ha ha! [He goes out roaring 
with laughter| 

SIR ARTHUR [after a moment of shock) I con- 
gratulate David, Miss Brolhkins. Have you 
arranged the date? 

atoysia I havnt mentioned it to him yet. 
[ hope all you gentlemen will remember that 
I was not the one that blurted this out. 1t was 
your noble viscount However, now it’s out, 
I stand by 1t David 1s a good boy; and his 
class 1s not his fault. Goodbye all [She goes 
to the door} 

THE DUKE [resing] And that week-end, Miss 
Brolhkins? Or has David cut me out? 

aLoysia. Right you are, Your Grace! I will 
call for you at Domesday House on Friday at 
half past four As I shall bring a few friends 
we shall mre an omnibus from the London 
Transport; so you neednt trouble about a car 
You wont mind my publishing an account of 
what happens as a special interview’ you 
know that we Labor intelligentsia have to 
live by our brains Au revoir [She goes out] 

THE DUKE There is a frightful unexpected- 
ness about these people Where on earth 
shall I borrow the money to pay for the 
omnibus and entertain them all? [He gaes 
back to tus charr at the end of the table and sis 
down}. 

BASHAM Your share will only be a few 
shillings, Duke, and she will reckon on having 
to pay for you What girl in her class wouldnt 
foot the billifshehad a duke towalk out with? 

THE DUKE. You reassure me, Sir Broadfoot. 
Thank you. 

SIR DEXTER [triumphant] Well, Chavender? 
What have you to say now? When these 
people came in I was saying that though I 
was alone m this room, the people of England 
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were on my side and always would be when 
it came to the pont Was I nght or wrong? 

sin BEMROSE We never meant to desert 
you, Dexy. You mustnt think that 

SIR ARTHUR, As you have no more mten- 
tion of consulting the people of England than 
J have, the situation 1s unaltered. 

sin DEXTER Than you have! What do you 
mean? Do you think you can govern in this 
country without the consent of the Enghsh 
people? 

str antour No country has ever been 
governed by the consent of the people, be- 
cause the people object to be governed at all 
Even you, who ought to know better, are 
always complamung of the come tax 

THE DUBE But five shillings m the pound, 
Arthur! Five shillings m the pound!! 

SIR DEXTER Never mmd my income tax If 
what you said just now means anything 1t 
means that you are gomg to play fast and 
loose with democracy that 13, you thinh you 
are gomg to do something that both the 
peopleand the governing class of thiscountry 
are determined you shall not do The Con- 
servative Party, which 1s ten times more 
really democratic than you Laberals have 
ever been, will carry the people with at 
against you How do you propose to get over 
that? What are you banking on? Put your 
cards on the table if you really have any 

sin ARTHUR Well, here is my ace of trumps 
The people of this country, and of all the 
European countries, and of America, are at 
present sick of beng told that, thanks to 
democracy, they are the real government of 
the country They know very well that they 
dont govern and cant govern and know 
notlung about Government except that it 
always supports profiteering, and doesnt 
really respect anything else, no matter what 
party flag it waves They are sick of twaddle 
about hberty when they have no hberty 
‘They are sick of ding and loafing about on 
doles when they are not drudging for wages 
too beggarly to pay the rents of anything 
better than overcrowded one-room tene- 
ments They are sich of me and sick of you 
and sick of the whole lot of us They want to 
see something done that will give them 
decent employment They want to eat and 
drink the wheat and coffee that the profiteers 
are burning because they cant sell it at a 
profit They want to hang people who burn 
good food when people are going hungry 
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They cant set matters night themselves, so 
they want rulers who will disaplne them 
and make them do it mnstead of making them 
do the other thing They are ready to go 
mad with enthusiasm for any man strong 
enough to make them do anything, even if it 
is only Jew baating, provided it’s something 
tyrannical, something coercive, something 
that we all pretend no Enghshman would 
submut to, though weve known ever since we 
gave them the vote that theyd submit to 
an g 

i [empatiently} Yes, yes we know 
the cant of all the tuppeny-hapeny dictators 
who think themsely es Mussohms Come down 
to tin tachs How are you going to get it 
through Parhament? 

SIR ARTHUR I am not going to get it 
through Parhament I am going to prorogue 
Parhament and then do ıt When ıt 1s done I 
shall call a meeting of Parhament to pass an 
Act of Indemnity for all my proceedings 

SIR DEXTER You cannot prorogue Parha- 
ment Only the King can prorogue Parha- 
ment. 

sin ARTHUR Precisely Kings always have 
prorogued Parhament and governed without 
them until money ran short 

GLENMORISON But, man alive, 1t 13 not His 
Majesty alone that you have to consider 
The law courts will not enforce your decisions 
they are legal The avi servants will sabo- 
tage you even if they dont flatly disobey you 

sin ARTHUR. We shall sidetrack them quite 
easily by setting up new tnbunals and special 
commissions manned by officials we can de- 
pend on 

SIR DEXTER That was how Cromwell cut off 
King Charles’s head His commissioners 
found out afterwards that they were doing 1t 
with ropes round their rascally necks 

SIR ARTHUR A rope round a statesman’s 
neck 1s the only constitutional safeguard that 
really safeguards But never fear the rope 
As long as we give the people an honest good 
time we can do just what seems good to us 
The proof of the pudding will be m the eat- 
img That will be really responsible govern- 
ment at last 

SIR DEXTER So thatı3 your game, 19 1t? Has 
xt occurred to you that two can play at it? 
What can you do that I cannot do if you 
drive me to it tell me that. 

sin antHuR Nothing, of you are willing to 
take on my job Are you? 
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SIR DEXTER. The job of rmming the country 
and destroymg the empire? My job is to 
prevent you from domg that. And I will 
prevent you 

SIR ARTHUR Your Job ıs to prevent me or 
anybody else from domg anything Your job 
is to prevent the world from moving Well, it 
is moving, and if you dont get out of the way 
something will break; and it wont be the 
world. 

SIR DEXTER Nothing has broken so far 
except the heads of the unemployed when 
they are encouraged by your seditious rot to 
rebel against the laws of nature England 1s 
not breaking She stands foursquare where 
she always stood and always will stand the 
strongest and greatest land, and the birth- 
place of the noblest imperial race, that ever 
God created. 

SIR ARTHUR. Loud and prolonged cheering 
Come! let us both stop tubthumping and 
talk busmess The real master of the situa- 
ton is Basham here, with his fifteen thousand 
police 

BASHAM. Twenty thousand. 

sir ARTHUR. Well, twenty thousand. They 
dont stop funchonmg when Parhament 1s 
prorogued, do they? 

BasHAM No ‘At Scotland Yard we look to 
the Home Secretary as far as we look to 
anybody. 

SIR ARTHUR I can make myself Home 
Secretary So that will be all nght 

SIR DEXTER Willit, by George? If you and 
Basham dare to try your twenty thousand 
police on me, do you know what I will do? 

SIR ARTHUR What? 

sin pExTER. I will put fifty thousand 
patriotic young Londoners mto Umon Jack 
shirts You say they want disciphne and 
action. They shall have them They shall 
have machine guns and automatic pistols and 
tear gas bombs My Party has the money 
My Party has the newspapers My Party has 
the flag, the traditions, the glory that 1s Eng- 
land, the pluck, the breed, the fighting spmt 
One of us ıs worth ten of your half starved 
guttersmpes and thei leaders that never 
could afford more than a shilling for a dinner 
until they voted themselves four hundred a 
year out of our pockets 

SIR BEMROSE [carrzed aay] Thats the stuff, 
Dexy. Now you are talking, by Jimmy 

BASHAM [taking command of the discussion 


coolly] You are all tallang through your hats. 
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The polce can do nothing unless thé people 
are on the side of the pohce The police cant 
be everywhere there arnt enough of them 
As long as the people will call the police when 
anything goes wrong, and stop the runaway 
cruminal and give evidence against him, then 
twenty thousand constables can keep eight 
mulhon citizens 1n order. But 1f the citizens 
regard the policeman as their enemy—if the 
man who snipes a policeman 1m the back 1s 
not given in charge by the bystanders—if he 
1s helped to get away—if the police cannot 
get a single citizen to go mto the box and 
witness against him, where are you then? 
You have to double your force because the 
police must patrol m pans otherwise the 
men will be afraid to patrol at all. Your 
twenty thousand have to be reinforced up to 
forty thousand for their own protection, but 
that doesnt protect you You would have to 
put two policemen standing over every able- 
bodied man and woman im the town to see 
that they behaved themselves as you want 
them to behave You would need not thou- 
sands of constables but milhons. 

SIR DEXTER. My Umon Jack men would 
keep order, or theyd know the reason why. 

BASHAM. And who would keep them m 
order, I should hke to know. silly amateurs 
And let me remind you of one thing It seems 
easy to buy a lot of black shirts, or brown 
shirts, or red shirts, and give one to every 
hooligan who 1s out for any sort of mischief 
and every suburban out-of-work who fancies 
himself a patriot But dont forget that the 
colored shirt 1s a umform 

aLevMorison What harm is there in that? 
It enables a man to recognize his fnends 

BASHAM Yes, but it marks him out as an 
enemy in umform; and to kill an enemy m 
uniform at sight 1s not murder. 1t’s legitimate 
warfare. 

SIR DEXTER Monstrous! I should give no 
quarter to such an outrageous piece of so- 
phistry. 

BASHAM. In war you have to give quarter 
because you have to ask for it as often as to 
giveit It’s easy to sit here and think of exter- 
minating your opponents But a war of ex- 
termmation is a massacre How long do you 
thnk a massacre would last in England to- 
day? Just as long as it takes a drunken man 
to get sıck and sober. 

GLENMORISON Easy, Sir Broadfoot, easy, 
easy. Who 1s talking of extermination? I 
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SIR BEMROSE This 1s awful We cannot do 
without him 

SIR JAFNA [ finding hts tongue] I am despised. 
I am called mgger by this dirty faced bar- 
barian whose forefathers were naked savages 
worshipping acorns and mistletoe in the 
woods whilst my people were spreading the 
highest enlightenment yet reached by the 
human race from the temples of Brahma the 
thousandfold who 1s all the gods ın one This 
primitive savage dares to accuse me of 1mi- 
tating him: me, with the blood in my veins of 
conquerors who have swept through conti- 
nents vaster than a million dogholes like this 
island of yours They founded a. civilization 
compared to which your httle kingdom 1s no 
better than a concentration camp. What you 
have of religion came from the east, yet no 
Hindu, no Parsee, no Jain, would stoop to its 
crudities Is there a mirror here? Look at 
your faces and look at the faces of my people 
im Ceylon, the cradle of the human race 
There you see Man as he came from the hand 
of God, who has left on every featme the un- 
mustakeable stamp of the great original crea- 
tive artist There you see Woman with eyes 
in her head that murror the universe instead 
of httle peepholes filled with faded pebbles. 
Set those features, those eyes, those burning 
colors beside the miserable smudged lumps 
of half baked dough, the cheap commercial 
copies of a far away gallery of masterpieces 
that you call western humanity, and tell me, 
if you dare, that you are the omginal and I 
the umitation Do you not fear the hghtning? 
the earthquake? the vengeance of Vishnu? 
You call me nigger, sneering at my color 
because you have none The jackdaw has lost 
his tail and would persuade the world that 
his defect 1s a quality You have all cringed 
to me, not for my greater nearness to God, 
but for my money and my power of making 
money and evermore money But today your 
hatred, your envy, your insolence has be- 
trayed itself I am mgger. I am bad imitation 
of that eater of unclean foods, never suffi- 
ciently washed ın his person or his garments, 
a British islander I will no longer-bear it. 
The veil of your hypocrisy 1s rent by your 
own mouths I should dishonor my country 
and my race by remaining here where both 
have been msulted Until now I have sup- 
ported the connection between India and 
England because I knew that im the course of 
nature and by the justice of Brahma 1t must 
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end in India ruling England just as I, by my 
wealth and my brains, govern this roomful of 
needy umbeciles But I now cast you off I 
return to India to detach 1t wholly from Eng- 
land, and leave you to perish 1n your ignor- 
ance, your vain conceit, and your abominable 
manners Good morning, gentlemen, To hell 
with the lot of you [He goes out and slams the 
door] 

SIR ARTHUR That one word mgger will cost 
us India How could Dexy be such a fool as 
to let ıt shp! 

SIR BEMROSE [very sertous—rising solemnly] 
Arthur I feel I cannot overlook a speech hke 
that After all, we are white men 

SIR ARTHUR You are not, Rosy, I assure 
you, You are walnut color, with a touch of 
claret on the nose Glenmorison is the color 
of his native oatmeal not a touch of white on 
him The fairest man present is the Duke 
He’s as yellow as a Malayan headhunter 
The Chinese call us Pinks. They flatter us 

str BEMROSE I must tell you, Arthur, that 
frivolity on a vital pomt like this 1s m very 
bad taste. And you know very well that the 
country cannot do without Dexy Dexy was 
at school with me before I went to Dart- 

“mouth To desert him would be for me not 
only an act of political bad faith but of per- 
sonal bad feeling I must go and see him at 
once [He goes very sadly to the door] 

sik ARTHUR. Make my apologies to Sn 
Jafna if you overtake him How are we to 
hold the empire together if we msult a man 
who represents nearly seventy per cent of 1ts 
population? 

SIR BEMROSE I dont agreewith you, Arthur. 
It is for Pandy to apologize Dexy really 
shares the premiership with you, and if a 
Conservative Prime Minister of England may 
not take down a heathen native when he 
forgets himself there 1s an end of British 
supremacy. 

SIR ARTHUR For Heaven’s sake dont call 
him a native You are a native 

SIR BEMROSE [very solemnly] Of Kent, 
Arthur of Kent Not of Ceylon [He goes out] 

aLenmonison. I think I'd better clear out 
too I can make allowances for Sir Dexter he 
1s an Englishman, and has not been trained 
to use his mind hike us in Scotland But that 
1s Just what gives him such a hold on the 
Country We must face it he’s indispensable. 
I'll just go and assure him that we have no 
intention of breaking with him Ta ta Good 
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mo , Duke [He goes out} 

papas ae a strolling round to the 
other side of the table Lke a cleaned-out gambler) 

That finishes me, I’m afraid 

He throws himself into the middle char Bas- 
ham rises moodsly and goes to the nendow to con- 
template the street The Duke comes sympathetic- 

ally to Sir Arthur and sits down beside him 

THE DUKE Oh Arthur, my dear Arthur, 
why didnt you play golf on your hohday 1m- 
stead of thinking? Didnt you know that Eng- 
‘sh pohtics wont bear thinking about? Didnt 

ou know that as a nation we have lost the 
nick of thinking? Hadnt you noticed that 
chough m our great British Constitution 
there 1s a department for everything else in 
the world almost—for agriculture and health 
and fishenes, for home affairs and foreign 
affairs and education, for the Exchequer and 
the Treasury and even the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds and the Duchy of Lancaster—we have 
no department for thinking? The Russians 
have a special Cabinet for it, and it has 
knoched the whole place to pieces Where 
should you and I be in Russia today? [He re- 
sumes his seat with a hopeless shrug] 

BIR ARTHUR. In our proper place, the dust- 
bm Yet they got their ideas from us Karl 
Marx thought it all out in Bloomsbury Lenm 
learnt his lesson in Holford Square, Ishngton 
Why can we never think out anything, nor 
learn any lessons? I see what has to be done 
now, but I dont feel that I am the man to doit 

THE DUKE Of course not Not a gentle- 
man’s job 

SIR ARTHUR It might be a duke’s job, 
though Why not have a try atit? 

THE DUKE For three reasons, Arthur 
First, I’m not built that way Second, I’m so 
accustomed as a duke to be treated with the 
utmost deference that I simply dont know 
how to assert myself and bully people Third, 
I'm so hornbly hard up for pocket money 
without Lnowing how to do without it that 
De lost all my self-respect This job needs a 
man with nothing to lose, plenty of hard 
driving courage, and a complete meapacity 
for seeing any side of a question but his own. 
AA mere hereditary duke would be no use 
When Domesday Towers 1s sold to an Ameri- 
can I shall have no family seat left, and must 
fall bach on my political seat, which 1s at pre- 
sent on the fence From that eminence I shall 
(ncourage the dictator when he arrives as 
far as I can without commttng myself 
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dangerously Sorry I can be of no use to you, 
my dear Arthur 

sinantaun What about you, Basham? You 
are a man of action y 

BASHAN I have a Jolly good mund to go to 
the King and make him take the bit between 
hus teeth and arrest the lot of you 

sir arTHUR Do, Basham, do You couldnt 
make a worse hash of things than we have 

THE DUKE Theres nothing to prevent you 
Look at Kemal Pasha! Look at Mussolim! 
Look at Hitler! Look at De Valera! Look at 
Frankhn Roosevelt! 

pasuam If only J had ambition enough 
I'd think very seriously over it As it 1s, I'll 
go back quietly to Scotland Yard [He 1s 
going out when he ts confronted tn the doorway by 
Hipney} Hallo! What the devil are you doing 
here? 

sin ARTHUR I am afraid you are late, Mr 
Hipney The deputation has been here They 
have all gone 

HIPNEY [seating humself beside Sir Arthur 
nith his usual cabn] I came with them, Srar- 
thur I been hstenimg on the quiet as you 
might say I just come in to tell you not to 
mind that parhamentary lot Theyre all the 
same, west end or east end, parhside or river- 
side Theyll never do anything They dont 
want to do anything 

BASHAM [sitteng down again in Helda’s char) 
Hipney I may as well tell you that I have 
had my eye on you for some time Take care 
I have no objection to your calling yoursel 
a revolutionary Sociahst they all do tha 
But I suspect you of really meammg busmes. 

HIPNEY I do, Su Broadfoot Ido And if 
Srarthur means business, then let him come 
out of Parhament and keep out It will take 
the hfe out of him and leave him a walking 
talking shell of a man with nothmg mside 
The only man that ever had a proper under- 
standing of Parhament was old Guy Fawkes 

SIR ARTHUR But even if he had blown that 
Parlament up, they would just have elected 
another 

HIPNEY Yes, but ıt was a sort of gesture as 
you mght say Symbohe, I call ıt. Mark my 
words some day there will be a statue to old 
Guy m Westminster on the site of the pre- 
sent House of Commons 

THE DUKE Democracy, Arthur, democracy 
This 18 what 1t ends mn 

SIR ARTHUR [introducing] His Grace the 
Duke of Domesday, Mr Hipney 
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urpney Bless you, 1 know his Grace 
About town, as you might say, though weve 
never been miroduced 

{THE DUKE Very much honored, Mr Hipney 

uipney No great honor, your Grace But 
old Hipney can tell you something about 
Democracy at first hand. Democracy was a 
great thing when I was young and we had 
no votes We talked about publ opimion and 
what the Bnttsh people would stand and 
what they wouldnt stand. And ıt had weight, 
I tell you, sır. 1t held Governments m check 
it fnghtened the stoutest of the tyrants and 
the bosses and the police: ıt brought a real 
reverence into the voices of great orators hke 
Bnght and Gladstone But that was when it 
was a dream and a vision, a hope and a faith 
and a promise. It lasted until they dragged 
it down to earth, as you might say, and made 
it a reahty by giving everybody votes. The 
moment they gave the working men votes 
they found that theyd stand anything They 
gave votes to the women and found they 
were worse than the men; for men would 
vote for men—the wrong men, but men all 
the same—but the women wouldnt even vote 
for women Since then pohtics have been a 
laughing stock Parhamentary leaders say 
one thing on Monday and just the opposite 
on Wednesday, and nobody notices any dif- 
ference They put down the people m Egypt, 
io Ireland, and in India with fire and sword, 
with floggings and hangings, burmng the 
houses over their heads and bombing their 
little stores for the winter out of existence; 
and at the next election theyd be sent back 
to Parliament by working class constituencies 
as if they were plaster saints, while men and 
women lke me, that had spent thew hves in 
the service of the people, were booted out at 
the polls hke convicted crummals. Jt wasnt 
that the poor silly sheep did 1t on purpose 
They didnt notice they didnt remember. 
they couldnt understand they were taken 
m by any nonsense they heard at the meet- 
ings or read m the mormng paper You could 
stampede them by crying out that the Rus- 
sians were coming, or rally them by promis- 
ing them to hang the Kasser, or Lord knows 
what silliness that shouldnt have imposed on 
a child of four. That was the end of demo- 
cracy for me; though there was no man alive 
that had hoped as much from it, nor spoke 
deeper from his heart about all the good 
things that would happen when the people 


came to ther own and had votes hke the 
gentry Adult suffrage that was what was 
to save us all My God! It delyered us into 
the hands of our spoilers and oppressors, 
bound hand and foot by our own folly and 1g- 
norance. It took the heart out of old Hipney; 
and now I’m for any Napoleon or Mussolini 
or Lemn or Chavender that has the stuff n 
him to take both the people and the spoilers 
and oppressors by the scruffs of their silly 
necks and just shng them into the way they 
should go with as many kicks as may be 
needful to make a thorough job of ıt 

BASHAN A dictator eh? Thats what you 
want 

HIPNEY Better one dictator standmg up 
responsible before the world for the good and 
evil he does than a dirty httle dictator in 
every street responsible to nobody, to turn 
you out of your house if you dont pay hm 
for the nght to exist on the earth, or to fire 
you out of your job if you stand up to mm 
as a man and an equal You cant frighten me 
with a word hke dictator. Me and my hke 
has been dictated to all our lives by swine 
that have nothing but a snout for money, and 
think the world 1s coming to an end if any- 
body but themselves 1s given the power to do 
anything 
SIR ARTHUR Steady, Mr Hipney, steady! 
Dont empty the baby out with the bath If 
the people are to have no voice in the govern- 
ment and no choice of who 1s to govern them, 
it will be bad for the people 

HIPNEY Let em have a voice. Let em have 
a choice Theyve neither at present But let 
it be a voice to squeal with when theyre hurt, 
and not to pretend they know more than 
God Almighty does. Give em a choice be- 
tween qualified men theres always more 
than one pebble on the beach, but let them 
be qualified men and not windbags and movie 
stars and soldiers and rich swankers and 
lawyers on the make How are they to tell 
the difference between any cheap Jack and 
Solomon or Moses? The Jews didnt elect 
Moses he just told them what to do and they 
did it. Look at the way they went wrong the 
mmute his back was turned! If you want to 
be a leader of the people, Srarthur, youve 
got to elect yourself by giving us a lead Old 
Ehpney will follow anyone that will give him 
a good lead, and to blazes with your elections 
and your Constitution and your Democracy 
and all the rest of 1%! 
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THe DUKE The police wont let him, Mr 
Hipney 

BASHAM {rising and planting himself between 
Fupney and Sir Arthur) Ha ha ha! Dont be too 
sure of that I might come down on your side, 
Arthur, if I spotted you as a winner Mean- 
while, Hipney, I have my eye on you as a 
dangerous character 

SIR ARTHUR And on me? 

BASHAM You dont matter he does If the 
proletanat comes to the top things will be 
more comfortable for Hipney, but they wont 
be more comfortable for you His heart ıs m 
the revolution you have only your head m 
at Your wife wouldnt hke ıt his would, af he 
has one 

mPNEY Not me I'm under no woman's 
thumb She’s dead, and the children are 
grown up and off my hands I’m free at last 
to put my neck in a noose if I hke 

BASHAM J wonder should I find any bombs 
in your house if I searched it 

HIPNEY You would if you put them there 
first, Sir Broadfoot What good would a police 
chief be if hecouldnt find anything he wanted 
to find? 

Basgan Thats a suggestion, Hipney, cer- 
tainly Isntit rather rash of you to put it into 
my head? 

uipnEY There’s plenty to put it into your 
head if I didnt You could do xt if you hked, 
and you know it, Sir Broadfoot. But perhaps 
your conscience wouldnt let you 

pastam Perhaps 

HIPNEY [rising mth a chuckle) Aha! [Im- 
presswely| You take it from me, you three 
gentlemen all this country or any country 
has to stand between it and blue hell 1s the 
consciences of them that are capable of gov- 
ermng it 

THE DUKE [rising] Mr Hipney I find my- 
self in complete agreement with you Will 
you lunch with me at the Carlton? 

uipNeY No them big clubsis too promiseu- 
ous for the bhe of you and me You come and 
lunch with me I know a mice httle place 
where the cooking’s good and the company 
really select Youwont regret it come along 
Morning, Srarthur Mormng, Boss [He goes 
out, greatly pleased} 

SIR ARTHUR AND BASHAM 

Mornmg Mornng 

THE DUKE You would never have got nd of 

lim, Arthur, af I hadn’t made that move 
Goodbye Goodbye, Sir Broadfoot. He goes 


[simultaneously] 
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to the door} 

pasHam Goodbye I wish you joy of your 
host 

THE DUKE You dont appreciate him He 
1s absolutely umque 

pasHam In what way, pray? 

THE DUKE Ile 1s the only politician I ever 
met who had learnt anything from expen- 
ence (he goes out} 

BASHAM (making for the door] Well, I must 
be off to the Yard The unemployed are 
gomg to have a general election to amuse 
them I suppose youll be off to your constitu- 
ency nght away 

SIR ARTHUR [rising] No I am not going to 
stand 

DASHAM [returning to him in amazement} Not 
stand! What do you mean? You cant chalk 
up a program hke that and then run away 

SIR ARTHUR Iam through with parhament 
It has wasted enough of my hfe 

BasHAM Dont tell me you are gomg to take 
your politics into the street You will only 
get your head broken 

SIR ARTHUR Never fear your fellows wont 
break my head they have too much respect 
for an ex-Prime Mimster But I am not gomg 
mto the streets I am not a man of action, 
only a talker Until the men of action clear 
out the talkers we who have social consciences 
are at the mercy of those who have none, and 
that, as old Hipney says, 1s blue hell. Can you 
find a better name for 1t? 

BASHAM Blackgnardocracy, I should call it. 

SIR ARTHUR Do you beheve.n 1t? I dont 

Basa It works all mght up to a pomt 
Dont run your head against it until the men 
of action get you past that pomt Bye bye 

SIR ARTHUR. Bye bye I wont 

Basham goes out through the main door Sir 
Arthur drops wto‘lus char again and looks 
rather sick, mith hus elbows on his knees and his 
temples on lus fists Barlang and Muss Brollikins 
break into the room simultaneously by the private 
door, struggling for precedence Sir Arthur 
straightens up wearily 

BARKING I was here first You get out and 
wait for your turn. 

aLoysia Ladies first, if you please Sir 
Arthur— 

BARKING [barring her way mith an arm of 
tron] Ladies be damned! youre no lady [He 
comes past the table to Sir Arthur's right} Sir 
Arthur I have proposed for the hand of your 
daughter Flavia, and all I can get out of her 
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is that she ıs not a gold digger, and wouldnt 
be seen at a wedding with a lousy viscount 
She wants to marry a poor man I said I'd go 
over her head straight to you You cant let 
her miss so good a match Exert your auth- 
outy Make her marry me 

SIR ARTHUR Certainly I'll order her to 
marry you 1f you think that will get you any 
further Go and tell her so, hke a good boy 
I’m busy 

BARKING. Righto' [he dashes out through the 
masked door). 

SIR ARTHUR Sit down, Miss Brolhkins [She 
comes round to Hipney’s char, and Sir Arthur 
tahes the Duke's char] Have you consulted 
David? 

ALOYSIA [sitting down rather forlornly] Of 
course I have_ But he’s obstinate. He wont 
look at 1t the right way 

SIR ARTHUR Dıd he object? He should have 
jumped at ıt 

ALOYSIA. Its very mce of you to say so 1f you 
really mean it, Sr Arthur But he has no 
sense He objects to my name He says it’s 
ridiculous ~ 

SIR ARTHUR. But your marriage will change 
at 

ALoysIa Yes; but he says it would be in 
The Times inthe births marnages and deaths 
Chavender and Brolhkins My name’s not 
good enough for him. You should have heard 
what he said about it 

SIR ARTHUR I hope he did not use the ad- 
jective lis sister apphed to poor young 
Barking’s title 

atoysia Yes he did The language you 
West End people use! I’m sure I dont know 
where you pick ıt up 
. SIR ARTHUR It doesnt mean anything, 
Miss Brolhkins You mustnt mind 

aLoys1a. Would you mind calling me Aloy- 
sia, Sir Arthur? You can call mé Brolly 1f you 
hke, but I prefer Aloysia 

SIR ARTHUR Certainly, Aloysia. 

atoysta Thank you I wish I could get nd 
of Brolhians I’d never stoop to be ashamed 
of my name; but I cant deny there’s some- 
thing funny about it I’m not to blame for 
that, am I? 

" sir ARTHUR But you can get nd of 1t quite 
easily You can take a new name any name 
you lke, by deed poll It costs only ten 
pounds, and David wou'd have to pay it 1f 1t 
was on his account you changed What about 
Bohngbroke [he pronounces tt Bullngbrooh]? 
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Bolingbroke would be rather a nice name for 
The Times; and you wouldnt have to change 
your initials No bother about your clothes 
at the laundry, for mstance 

aLoysiA Thank you, Sir Arthur thats a 
practical suggestion At any rate it will shut 
David up 2f he talks about my name again 

sir ARTHUR Well, now you can run off and 
marry him 

aLoysi1a But thats not all, Sir Arthur He’s 
such a queer boy He says he’s never loved 
anyone but his sister, and that he hates his 
mother. 

SIR ARTHUR He had no right to tell you 
that he hates his mother, because as a matter 
of fact he doesnt Young people nowadays 
read books about psycho-analysis and get 
their heads filled with nonsense 

atoysia Of course I know all about psycho- 
analysıs I explamed to hım that he was in 
love with his mother and was jealous of you 
The Edipus complex, you know 

sir ARTHUR And what did he say to that? 

atoysia He told me to go to Jericho But 
I shall teach him manners 

sin ARTHUR. Do, Aloysia. Did he make any 
further objection? 

atoysta Well, he says his people couldnt 
stand my relatives 

SIR ARTHUR. Tut! the young snob! Still, 
snobbery 1s a very real thing he made a 
pomt there, Aloysia. How did you meet 
1t? 

ALoys1A I said my people couldnt stand his 
relatives; and no more they could I said I 
wasnt asking him to marry my relatives, nor 
was I proposing to marry his 

SIR ARTHUR And what did he say to that? 

aLoysIa He told me to go to hell He’s hke 
that, you know 

SIR ARTHUR. Yes, a hasty boy. 

aroysia He 1s, Just that But I shall cure 
hm of ıt. 

SIR ARTHUR [gravely] Take care, Aloysia. 
All young women begin by beheving they 
can change and reform the men they marry. 
They cant Ifyou marry David he willremain 
David and nobody else til death do you part 
If he tells you to go to hell today stead of 
trying to argue with you, he will do the same 
on the morning of your silver wedding. 

ALOYSIA [grimly] We shall see 

SIR ARTHUR May I ask whether this match 
is your idea or David’s? So far I do not gather 
that he has expressed any strong feeling of 
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—of—shall I say devotion?—to you 

avoysta We have discussed all that. 

SIR ARTHUR Satisfactorily? 

ALOYSIA I suppose so You see, Sir Arthur, 
Tam not hke David I am a reading thnking 
modern woman, and I know how to look at 
these things objectively and scientifically 
You know the way you meet thousands of 
people and they mean nothing to you sexu- 
ally you wouldnt touch one of them with a 
barge pole Then all of a sudden you pick out 
one, and feel sexy all over If he’s not nice 
you feel ashamed of yourself and run away 
But rf he ıs mce you say “Thats the man for 
me ” You have had that experience yourself, 
havnt you? 

BIR ARTHUR Qute The moment I saw 
Lady Chavender I sud “Thats the woman 
for me ” 

ALoysia Well, the moment I laid eyes on 
David I went all over like that You cant deny 
that he ıs a mce boy in spite of ns awful 
language So I sad— 

sin antHUR “David's the man for me’? 

avoysia No I said “Evolution 1s telling 
me to marry this youth ” That feeling 1s the 
only guide [haveto the evolutionary appetite 

SIR ARTHUR The what?? 

aLoysia The evolutionary appetite The 
thing that wants to develop the race If I 
marry David we shall develop the race And 
thats the great thng m marnage, snt 1t? 

SIR ARTHUR My dear Aloysia, the evolu- 
onary appetite may be a guide to develop- 
ing the race, but it doesnt care a rap for 
domestic happmess I have known the most 
remarkable children come of the most dread- 
fully unswtable and unhappy marnages 

ALoysia We have to take our chance of 
that, Sw Arthur Marnage is a lottery I 
think I can make David as happy as anybody 
ever 1s in this— 

SIR ARTHUR In this wicked world Ah yes 
Well, I wont press that 

Aloysia [was about to say “im the capital- 
ist phase of social development ” I dont talk 
hhe your grandmother, 1f you mill excuse me 
saying so 

SIM ARTHUR I beg your pardon I suppose 

Ido Have you explamed ths evolutionary 
view of the situation to David? 
Atorsta Of course I have I dont treat hm 
~ a child 
3IR ARTHUR And what did he say? 
aLoxsia He told me to go and— Oh, I 
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really cannot repeat what he told me to go 
and do But you see how famibhar we are to- 
gether I couldnt bear his being distant with 
me He talks just as of we were marned 
already 

SIR ARTHUR Quite But does he feel about 
you as you feel about him? Has he picked you 
out from among the thousand ladies to whom 
he 1s indifferent? To use your own expres- 
sion, does he come all over hke that ın your 
presence? ‘ 

avoysta He does when I get hold of him. 
He needs educating in these matters I have 
to awaken David. But he’s coming along 
nicely 

SIR ARTHUR Well, f ıt must be ıt must be 
I shall not withhold my blessing That 1s 
all I can say [He rises she does the same and 
prepares to go) You see, Aloysia, the effete 
society in which I move 1s based on the under- 
standing that we shall all speak and behave 
in the manner m which we are expected to 
behave We are helpless when ths under- 
standing 1s violated We dont know what to 
say or what to do Well, you have violated it 
recklessly What you have sad has been un- 
expected to the last possible degree— 

ALOYSIA It has been true 

sin AnTHUR That is the chmax of unev- 
pectedness 1n polite society Therefore I am 
ataloss Apparently my son was not at a loss 
He knows how to deal with you I do not I 
must really refer you back to him for further 
consideration and report 

They are about to shake hands when Lady 
Chavender comes in through the mashed door 

LADY CHAVENDER Still here, Miss Brollikins! 
I thought you had gone [She comes past the 
table to Sir Arthur's right] 

SIR ARTHUR She wants to marry Davıd, 
my dear 

LADY CHAVENDER [calmly] Very naturally I 
think if I were m Miss Brollkms’ position I 
should want to marry David 

atoysia I know your class pomt of view, 
Lady Chavender You think it would be a 
big catch for me and a come-down for him 

LADY CHAVENDER We both know that pomt 
of view, Miss Brolhkins, but 1t 1s you, not I, 
that have mentioned ıt Wont you sıt down? 
[She sits down herself ın the nearest char] 

ALOYSIA [murmurs] I was just gomg [She 
resumes her seat] 


Sir Arthur also sits 
LADY CHAVENDER I daresay a match with 
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u you might be a very good thing for David. 
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You seem to have all the qualities mn which 
he 1s deficient And he has been declaring 
for some months past that if he ever marries 
he will marry a factory gurl 

atoysia. Well, I have been a factory girl 
I started as a school teacher; but when they 
cut my salary I went into the factory. I 


, orgamzed the girls there, and became a trade 
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union secretary Wherever I went I rose be- 
cause I couldnt keep down But I am pro- 
letarian, bone and blood, 1f thats what David 
wants 

LADY CHAVENDER Nobody ıs that in Eng- 
land, Moss Brolhkms. We have never had a 
noble caste our younger sons have always 


been commoners. 


sir ARTHUR. Yes, Aloysia’ all British blood 
1s blue. 

aLoysta Well, call it what you lke. All I 
say 1s that I belong to the common working 
people and am proud of it, and that 1s what 
David wants, isnt it? 

LADY CHAVENDER What IJ said was that he 
wants to marry a factory girl. But I do not 
know what his attitude will be whena factory 
gurl wants to marry him. Have you proposed 
to him? 

sin ARTHUR Yes He told her to go to 
hell 

LADY CHAVENDER. David has rather a habit 
of telling people to go to hell when he 1s too 
lazy to think of anything better to say Miss 
Brolhkins 1s a resolute and successful young 
woman Davids an irresolute and unsuccess- 
ful young man If she has made up her mnd 
to marry hım she will probably succeed 
She will have to support him; but I daresay 
she can do that as easily as she can support 
herself 

ALOYSIA. I shall expect him to work for his 
living 

LADY CHAVENDER. Marnage seldom fulfils 
all our expectations You dont know David 
yet 

aLoysta I will find him a job and see that 
he does it. I will interest him 1n ıt 

SIR ARTHUR Splendid! 

ALOYSIA [puszled] But I cant make out you 
two You havnt flared up as I thought you 
might, but are you for me or against me? 

LADY CHAVENDER Miss Brolhkins. I am 
sorry, but there are two things that I cannot 
bring myself to take the smallest interest in 
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both bore me to distraction 

ALOYSIA [żo Str Arthur) Well, dont you take 
an interest in David? 

SIR ARTHUR. David 1s at the age at which 
young men have to break loose from their 
fathers They are very sensitive about being 
interfered with at that age. He would regard 
my taking an interest im him as parental 
tyranny. Therefore I am particularly careful 
not to take any interest in him 

ALOYSIA [neng] Well, you preach at me be- 
cause my conversation is unexpected; but 
you two are the most unexpected lot I have 
ever been up agaist What am I to under- 
stand? Wall you play fan and let David take 
his own way? 

SIR ARTHUR [rising] We will even let hm 
take your way if he wishes, Aloysia. 

LADY CHAVENDER [rzseg] You may leave me 
out of the question, Miss Brollikins It 1s not 
my business, but my son’s I am neither his 
enemy nor yours 

ALOYSIA [perplexed] But do you thnk I 
ought to marry hım? 

LADY CHAVENDER Nobody ought to marry 
anybody, Aloysia But they do. 

aroysta, Well, thank you for calling me 
Aloysia, anyhow. It’s about all the satisfac- 
tion I have got here 

She ts about to go when Dand breaks n 
obstreperously through the mashed door, and 
strides between the table and the window to 
Aloysva’s left. 

Davin. Look here, Aloysa What are you 
up to here? If you think you can get round 
me by getting round my parents, youre very 
much mistaken. My parents dont care a 
damn what I do as long as I take myself of 
thew hands. And I wont be mterfered with. 
Do you hear? I wont be interfered with 

ALOYSIA. Your parents are too good for you, 
you uncıvıhzed lout Youve put me nght off 
it by talking that way im front of your 
mother If I was your mother I’d smack some 
manners into you 

Divip [appalled and wmploring| Aloysia! [He 
tries to take her in us arms) 

aLoysia Take your dirty hands off me [she 
Slings him off). It’s off, I tell you, off Goodbye 
all [Ske storms out through the main door] 

DAVID [in loud lament to his mother] Youve 
ruined my whole hfe [He goes in pursutt, cry- 
ing] Aloysia, Aloysia, wait a moment. [With 
anguished intensity] Aloysia [His cries recede 


parliamentary afars and love affars They |- 11 the distance} 
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LADY CHAVENDER He might do 
simultan- | worse 
SIR ARTHUR eously |He might do 
worse 


LADY CHAVENDER. I beg your pardon What 
did you say? 

SIR ARTHUR. I sad he mght do worse 

LADY CHAVENDER Thatıs what Isad David 
1s overbred he 1s so fine-drawn that he 1s 
good for nothmg, and he is not strong enough 
physically Our breed needs to be crossed 
with the gutter or the soil once in every 
three or four generations Uncle Theodore 
marned his cook on prinaple, and ns wife 
was my favorite aunt Brollikins may give 
me goose flesh occasionally, but she wont 
bore me as a, lady daughter-in-law would. I 
shall be always wondering what she will say 
or do next If she were a lady I’d always 
know I am so tired of wellbred people, and 
party politics, and the London season, and 
all the rest of ıt 

SIR ARTHUR. J sometimes think you are the 
only really revolutionary revolutiomst I have 
ever met. 

LADY CHAVENDER Oh, lots of us are hke that 
We were born into good society; and we are 
through with ıt we have no illusions about 
it, even if we are fit for nothing better I dont 
mind Brollikins one bit 

SIR ARTHUR What about Barking? 

LADY CHAVENDER [— 

Barlang enters through the masked door, 
Jubilant He comes between the par as they rise, 
and claps them both on the shoulders right and 
left simultaneously They finch wolenily, and 
stare at him tn outraged amazement. 

BARKING Good news, old dears! It’s all 
night about Flavia We may put up the banns 
Hooray! [He rubs hands gleefully] 

SIR ARTHUR, May I ask how you have got 
over her craze for marrying a poor man? 

BARKING Oh, that was a girhsh Huson 
You see, she had a ghmpse today, at the un- 
employed meeting, of what poor men are 
really hhe They were awfully mce to her 
That did the trick. You see, what she craved 
for before was their rough mamners, their 
violence, thew brutahty and filthy language, 
their savage treatment of ther women folk. 
That was her ideal of a delightful husband. 

She found today that the workmg man 
doesnt realze ıt I do I am a real he-man. I 
called her the foulest names untl she gave 
in She’sadear We shall be perfectly happy 
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Good old mother-in-law [He kisses Lady 

Chavender, who ıs too astounded to resist or 

speak} Tootle loo, Chavender [He slaps hum 

on the shoulder} 1 am off to buy her a lot of 

presents [He dashes out through the main door} 
stn ARTHUR So thats that 

LADY CHAVENDER The brute! How dare he 
kiss me? [She rubs the place mith her handher- 
chief] 

SIR ARTHUR Do you realze that we two are 
free at last? Free, dearest think of that! No 
more children Free to give up hving 1n a big 
house and to spend the remainder of our hves 
as we please A cottage near a good golf 
links seems to be indicated What would you 
lke? 

LADY CHAVENDER But your political career? 
Are you really going to give up that? 

SIR ARTHUR. It has given me up, dearest 
Arnt you glad? 

LADY CHAVENDER Arthur I cant bear this 

SIR ARTHUR Cant bear what? 

LADY CHAVENDER To see you discouraged. 
You have never been discouraged before 
you have always been so buoyant If ths 
new departure 1s to do nothing for you but 
take away your courage and ngh spits and 
selfconfidence, then in Heaven’s name go 
back to your old way of hfe I wall put up with 
anything rather than see you unhappy That 
sort of unhappiness lulls, and if you die I'll 
dhe too (She throws herself into a char and 
Iades her face on the table} 

SIB ARTHUR Dont fuss, dearest I'm not 
unhappy I am enjoying the enormous free- 
dom of having found myself out and got-my- 
self of my mnd That looks hke despar, but 
1tas really the beginning of hope, and the end 
of hypocnsy Do you think I didnt know, m 
the days of my great speeches and my roar- 
ing popularity, that I was only whitewashing 
the slums? I did it very well—I dont care 
who hears me say so—and there is always a 
sort of artistic satisfaction in domg a thing 
very well, whether it’s geting a big Bill 
through the House, or carrying a big meet- 
ing off its feet, or winning a golf champion- 
ship It was all very jolly, and I’m still a httle 
proud of 1t But even if I had not had you 
here to remind me that it was all hot ay, I 
couldnt help knowing as well as any of those 
damned Sociahsts that though the West 
End of London was chockful of money and 
nice people all calling oneanother by their 
Christian names, the hves of the millions of 
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people whose labor was keeping the whole 
show gomg were not worth hving. I knew it 
quite well, but I was able to put 1t out of my 
mund because I thought ıt couldnt be helped 
and I was doing the best that could be done 
I know better now: I know that it can be 
helped, and how 1t can be helped. And rather 
than go back to the old whtewashmg job, 
I'd seize you tight round the waist and make 
a hole in the river with you 

LADY CHAVENDER [7ising| Then why, dearest 
love, dont you— 

SIR ARTHUR. Why dont I lead the revolt 
against ıt all? Because I’m not the man for. 
the job, darhng, and nobody knows that 
better than you And I shall hate the man 
who will carry ıt through for his cruelty and 
the desolation he will bring on us and our 
hke 

Shouting, as of an excited mob suddenly surg- 
ing tnto the street, and a sound of breaking glass 
and police whistling 

LADY CHAVENDER What on earth 1s that? 

Hilda comes from her office and runs to the 
mindow. 

LADY CHAVENDER [ younng her] Whatis going 
on, Hilda? 

uinpa The unemployed have broken mto 
Dowmmng Street; and theyre breaking the 
windows of the Colonial Office. They thnk 
this side 1s only private houses 

SIR ARTHUR [gong to see] Yes they always 
break the wrong windows, poor devils! 

umpa Oh! here come the mounted polce 

sin ARTHUR Theyve splendid horses, those 
fellows 

uiLpa, The people are all running away 
And they cant get out: theyre in a cul-de-sac 
Oh, why dont they make a stand, the 
cowards? 

LADY CHAVENDER Indeed I hope they wont 
What are you thinking of, Hilda? 

SIR ARTHUR Men are hke that, Halda 
They always run away when they have no 
disaphne and no leader, 

nipa. Well, but cant the police let them 
run away without breaking their heads? Oh 
look that policeman has just clubbed a quite 
old man 

SIR ARTHUR Come away it’s not a mice 
sight [He draws her away, placing lamself be- 
tween her and the windor|, 
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mupa. It’s all mght when you only read 
about ıt m the papers; but when you actually 
see 1t you want to throw stones at the police. 

Defiant singing through the tumult. 

LADY CHAVENDER [looking out] Someone has 
opened the side gate and let them through 
into the Horse Guards Parade They are try- 
mg to smg 

SIR ARTHUR. What are they singing? The 
Red Flag? 

LADY CHAVENDER. No I dont know the tune. 
I caught the first two words. “England, 
arise ”” 

HILDA [suddenly hysterical] Oh, my God! I 
will go out and join them [she rushes out 
through the mam door] 

LADY CHAVENDER Hilda! Hilda! 

SIR ARTHUR Never mind, dear. the polce 
all know her: she'll come to no harm. She'll 
be back for tea But what she felt just now 
other girls and boys may feel tomorrow And 
just suppose—! 

LADY CHAVENDER What? 

SIR ARTHUR Suppose England really did 
arisel 

Unemployed England, however, can do nothing 
but continue to sing, as best at can to a percussion 
accompaniment of baton thwachs, Edward Car- 
penter’s verses 





Ff Eng-land, arises! the long, long nightis o ~ ver, 
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Faint in theeast be - hold the dawn ap-pear, 
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f Aà- rise, O Eng-land, for the day 


THE END 
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chmate ıs hell you cant stand ıt unless you 
drink till you see blue monkeys. 

witxs. Never mind him, Miss. he has 
nerves We all have them here sooner or 
later, off and on. Here! I'll give you a landing 
ticket, and you just clear off and say nothing 
[He takes a tichet from the table and gwes tt to 
ker 

i E 0 [weeping] A man’s a slave here 
worse than a nigger Spied on, reported on, 
checked and told off til he’s afraid to have a 
pound note in his pocket or take a glass m his 
hand for fear of being had up for bribery or 
drinking I’m fed up with 1t Go and report 
me and be damned to you: what do I care? 
[He sniffs and blows has nose, relieved by hts out- 
bursti}. 

a Would you have the kindness to 
clear out, Miss We’re busy. Youre passed all 
right. nothing to do but shew the ticket. 
You wont have to go back: we was only 
joking 

THE Y w But I want to go back. If this 
place 1s what he says, it is no place for me 
And I did so enjoy the voyage out: I ask 
nothing better than to begin 1t all over again. 

THE E 0O. [mith the calm of despar) Let her 
have her own way, Wilks Shew her the way 
to the ship and shew her the way to the dock 
gate She can take which she pleases But 
get her out of this or I shall commit suicide 

THEY w Why? Arnt you happy? It’s not 
natural not to be happy I’d be ashamed not 
to be happy 

THE E 0. What ıs there to make a man 
happy here? 

THE Y. w But you dont need to be made 
happy. You ought to be happy from the m- 
side. Then you wouldnt need things to make 
you happy. 

THEE 0, My inside! Oh Lord! 

THE Y w Well, you can make your inside 
all ight if you eat properly and stop drinlang 
and keep the office dusted and your nice 
white clothes clean and tidy. You two are a 
disgrace, 

THE E oO. [roaring swith rage] Chuck that 
woman out 

witus. Chuck her yourself What can I do? 
({Imploringly to her| If youd only have the 
goodness to go, Miss We're so busy this 
morning 

THEY w But I am a stranger here: I have 
nobody else to talk to And you have nothing 
to do until the next boat comes in. 
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THEE o Thenext boat 1s due the day after 
tomorrow at five in the afternoon Do you 
expect us to sit here talking to you untal then? 

THE Y. w Well, it’s I who have to do most 
of the talking, isnt 1t? Couldnt you shew me 
round the town? I'll pay for the taxa 

THEE o [ feebly rebellious} Look here: you 
cant go on hke this, you know. 

THE Y. w What were you gomg to do with 
yourself this mormmng 1f I hadnt come? 

THE E 0 I—I—Whats that to you? 

THE Y w Í see you badnt made up your 
mind Let me make it up for you Put on 
your hat and come along and shew me round 
I seem to spend my hfe making up other 
people’s minds for them. 

THEE o (helplessly| All nght, all nght, all 
night. You neednt make a ballyhoo about it 
But I ask myself— 

THEY w Dont ask yourself anything, my 
child Let hfe come to you March 

THE E O. [at the ra:lway door, to Wilks, in a 
last effort to assert himself] Carry on, you [He 
goes] 
? que v. w. Wouldnt you hke to come too? 

wrs. Yes, Miss, but somebody must stay 
ın the office, and ıt had better be me than 
hun. I am mdispensable 

THE y w What a word! Dispensables and 
indispensables there you have the whole 
world. I wonder am I a dispensable or an n- 
dispensable. [She goes out through the ratlway 
door}. 

wiixs [alone] Let hfe come to you. Sounds 
allright, that Let life come to you. Aye, but 
suppose hfe doesnt come to you! Look at mel 
What am I? An empire builder: thats what I 
am by nature Cecil Rhodes. thats me Why 
am I a clerk with only two shirts to my back, 
with that young waster wiping his dirty 
boots on me for domg the work he cant do 
himself, though he gets all the praise and all 
the pudding? Because hfe never came to me 
hke ıt came to Rhodes Found his backyard 
full of diamonds, he did, and nothing to do 
but wash the clay off them and be a mil- 
honaire I had Rhodes’s idea all nght. Let 
the whole earth be England, I said to the 
school teacher, and let Enghshmen govern 1t 
Nobody put that into my head ıt came of 
itself But what did I find in my backyard? 
Next door’s dead cat. Could I make myself 
head of a Chartered Company with a dead 
cat? And when I threw it back over the wall 
my mother sad “You have thrown away 
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your luck, my boy” she says “you shouldnt 
have thrown it back you should have passed 
it on, ke a cham letter Now you will never 
have no more luck w this world ” And no 
more I have I says to her “II be in the 
papers yet some day” I says “hke Cecil 
Rhodes you see xf I'm not” “Not you, my 
lad” she says “Eve what comes to 
you you throw it back.” Well, so I do Look 
at this girl here “Come with me” she says 
And I threw the cat back again “Somebody 
must be left in the office” I says “I am m- 
dispensable” I says And all the time I knew 
that nobody neednt be ın the office, and that 
any Jew boy could do all I do here and do ıt 
better But 1 promused my mother I’d get 
into the papers, and I will. I have that much 
of the Rhodes touch in me [He sets at the table 
and sorttes on a luggage label, then reads what 
he has written) “Here hes a man who might 
have been Cecil Rhodes if he had had 
Rhodes’s luck Mother, farewell. your son 
has kept ns word.” {He tes the label to the 
lapel of hes coat} Wheres that fool’s gun? [He 
opens a drawer and takes out a brandy flash and 
an automake pistol, which he throws on the table} 
Tl damned well shew em whether I’m an 
empire bulder or not. That lasse shant say 
that I didnt leave the place tidy either, 
though she can wnite in the dust of st with 
her finger (He shuts the drawer, and places the 
chair trimly at the table Then he goes to hus desk 
and tahes out a duster, mith whch he wipes first 
ihe desk and then the table He replaces the 
duster in the desk, and takes out a comb and a 
hand mirror He ttdies hs har, replaces the 
comb and glass tn the desk, closes tt and sets the 
stool tx tts place before n He then returns to the 
table, and empues tke flash at a draughki) Now 
for ıt The bach of the head thats the Rus- 
sian touch [He tales the pistol and presents tt 
over his shoulder to his occiput] Let the whole 
earth be England, and let Enghshmen rule at. 
[Singing] Rule Bntanma Britannia rules the 
wa— 

He blows his brams out and falls dead The 
Station Master enters 

THE STATION waster Here! Who’s been 
shooting here? [He sees the body] Wilks!! 
Dear! dear! dear! What a chmate! The fifth 
this month. [He goes to the door} Hallo there, 
Jo Bnng along the stretcher and two or 
aes with you Mr Wilks has shot him- 
seth 


Jo [without, cheerfully} Right you are, sir 
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THE STATION Masten What a chmatet Poor 
old Walks! 


SCENE I 


A grassy chff top overhanging the sea A seat 
for promenaders The young woman and the 
emtgration officer stand on the brink 

THEY w Pity theres no beach We could 
bathe 

THEE 0 Notus Not likely Theres sharks 
there And killer whales, worse than any 
sharks 

THEY W It looks pretty deep 

THE E o [should think itis The biggest 
liners can get close up Like Plymouth Like 
Lulworth Cove Dont stand so close Theres 
a sort of fascination in it, and you might get 
giddy 

They come away from the edge and set on the 
seat together she on his left, he nearest the sea 

THE ¥ W It’s lovely here Better than the 
town. 

THE E ọ Dont deceive yourself It’s a 
hormble place The chmate is something 
termble Do you know that of you hadnt 
come in this morning I’d have done myself in 

THEY w Dont talk nonsense Why should 
you do yourself ın? 

THEE, © Yes I should. I had the gun ready 
m the drawer of that table I’d have shot 
Wilks and then shot myself 

THE Y w Why should you shoot poor 
Wilks? What has he done? 

THEE o I hate hm He hates me Every- 
body here hates everybody else And the 
fellow ıs so confoundedly smug and happy 
and satisfied 1t drives me mad when I can 
hardly bear my own hfe No fear of him 
shooting himself not much So I thought I'd 
save him the trouble 

THE Y w But that would be murder 

THE E oO Not if J shot myself after That 
would make us qints 

Tse Y w Well, I am surprised to hear a 
young man hke you, m the pnme of hfe as 
you ought say, tallang hke that Why dont 
you get mamied? 

THEE 0 My salary’s too small for a white 
woman Theyre all snobs, and they want a 
husband only to take them home out of this 

tHE ¥ w Why, it’s an earthly paradise 

THEE o Tell them go, and see what theyll 
say to you 


THe y w. Well, why not marry a coloured 
woman? 
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THEE 0 Youdont know what youre talking 
about Ive tried. But now theyre all educated 
they wont look at a white man. They tell me 
I’m ignorant and that I smell bad 

THE Y, w Well, so you do You smell of 
drink and indigestion and sweaty clothes. 
You were quite disgusting when you tried to 
make up to me in the tar Thats why I got 
out, and made for the sea aur. 

THE E. 0. [sng hurriedly] I cant stand any 
more of this {He takes a wallet of papers from 
lus breast pocket and throws them on the seat] 
Hand them in at the office, will you theyll be 
wanted there I am going over 

He makes for the edge of the cliff ‘But there ıs 
a path down the cliff face, invisible from the seat 
A native priest, a handsome man. in the prime of 
lfe, beautifully dressed, rises into view by this 
paih and bars his way 

PRIEST. Pardon, son of empwe This chf 
contains the temple of the goddess who 1s 
beyond namıng, the eternal mother, the seed 
and the sun, the resurrection and the hfe 
You must not die here I will send an acolyte 
to guide you to the chff of death, which con- 
tains the temple of the goddess’s brother, 
the weeder of the garden, the sacred sca- 
venger, the last fmend on earth, the pro- 
longer of sleep and the giver of rest It 1s not 
far off; hfe and death dwell close together 
you need prolong your unhappiness only a 
bare five mmutes. The pnest there will attend 
to your remains and see they are disposed of 
with all becommg nites. 

THEE 0 [to the young woman] Is he real, or 
is it the drink? 

THE y, w. He’sieal And, my word! isnt he 
jolly good looking? [To the prest] Youll ex- 
cuse this young man, sir, wont you? He’s 
been dnnking pretty haid 

THE PRIEST [advancing between them] Blame 
him not, sweet one He comes from a strange 
mad country where the young are taught 
languages that are dead and histories that 
are hes, but are never told how to eat and 
drink and clothe themselves and reproduce 
their species They worship strange ancient 
gods, and they play games with balls marvel- 
lously well; but of the great game of hfe they 
are ignorant Here, where they are m the 
midst of hfe and loveless, they die by their 
own hands to escape what they call the 
horrors. We do not encourage them to hve 
The empre 1s for those who can hve m it, 

not for those who can only die m it. Take 
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your friend to the chff of death, and bid him 
farewell tenderly, for he 1s very unhappy. 

THE E 0. Look here: I am an Enghshman; 
and I shall commit suicıde where I please No 
mgger alive shall dictate to me. 

THE PRIEST. It 1s forbidden 

THE E 0. Who’s to stop me? Will you? 

The priest shakes his head and makes way for 
hum 

THEY w Oh, you are not going to let him 
do it, are you? 

THE priest (holding her bach] We never offer 
violence to the unhappy Do not mterfeie 
with his destiny 

THE E O [planting himself on the edge and 
facing the abyss} 1 am gomg to do it° see? 
Nobody shall say that I hved a dog’s hfe 
because I was afrad to make an end of ıt 
[He bends his knees to spring, but cannot] I 
WILL {He makes another effort, bending 
almost to his haunches, but again fails to make 
the spring-up a spring-over] 

THE PRIEST Poor fellow! Let me assist you 
[He shoots hus foot agaist the E. O's postertor 
and sends hum over the chf} 

THE E O [tz a tone of the strongest re- 
monstrance as he ıs catapulted into the void] Oh! 
[A prodigious splash). 

THE y w Murderer! 

THE PRIEST Not quite There are nets 
below, and a palisade to keep out the sharks. 
The shock will do him good 

THE y w Wel, I never! 

THE PRIEST Come, young rose blossom, and 
feast with us in the temple. 

THEY w. Not so much rose blossom, young 
man. Are there any priestesses down there? 

THE Priest Of course How can men feast 
without women? 

tHe v. w Well, let hfe come to you I 
always say; and dont cry out until youre 
hurt After you, sir. 

They descend 


SCENE III 
A shelf of rock half way down the cliff forms 


an esplanade between the sea and a series of 
gigantic images of oriental deres wn shallow 
alcoves cut ın the face of the wall of roch A 
feast of frut and bread and soft drinks ts 
spread on the ground The young woman is 
suiting at it between the priest on her right 
nearest the sea and a very handsome young 
native priestess ın robes of dusky yellow silk on 
her left nearest the images. 
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THE Y w You know, to me this is a funny 
sort of lunch You begin with the dessert We 
begm with the entrées I suppose 1t’s all 
right, but I have eaten so much fruit and 
bread and stuff that I dont feel I want any 
meat 

vue Priest We shall not offer you any We 
dont eat ıt 

THe y w Then how do you keep up your 
strength? 

THE PrinsT It keeps itself up 

THEY w Oh, how could that be? [To the 
priestess} You wouldnt like a husband that 
didnt eat plenty of meat, would you? But 
then youre a priestess, so I suppose it doesnt 
matter to you, as you cant marry. 

THE PRIESTESS J am marned 

tHE y w Ohi And you a pnestess! 

THE priestess I could not be a priestess if 
I were not marned. How could I presume to 
teach others without a completed human ex- 
penence? How could I deal with children af I 
were not a mother? 

THEY w But thatisntnght My sister was 
a teacher, but when she marned they took 
her job away from her and wouldnt let her 
teach any more. 

THE PRIESTESS The rulers of your country 
must be mad. 

tag y w Ohno Theyre all nght just like 
other people [To the priest] I say, reverend. 
What about the poor lad you kicked over the 
chff? Is he really safe? I dont feel easy about 
him 


THE priest Hus clothes are drying in the 
sun They will lend him some clothes and 
send him up here as soon as he has recovered 
from hig ducking 

dn Enghsh lady tourest, Baedeker in hand, 
Aas wandered tn, trying to wdentafy the mages 
with the ard of her book She now comes behind 
the seated group and accosts the priest 

THE L T Excuse me, but can you tell me 
which of these figures 1s the principal god? 

THE Priest [rising courteously] The prmeipal 
one? I do not understand 

THEL. T I get lost among all these different 
gods itis so difficult to know which 1s which. 

THE PRIEST They are not different gods 
They are all god, 

THEL T But how can that be? The figures 
are different 

THE priest God has many aspects 


THEL tT But all these names in the gude 
$ book? 
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THE Priest God has many names 

THE L tT Not with us, you know 

THE Palesr Yes even with you The 
Father, the Son, the Spit, the Immaculate 
Mother— 

THEL T Excuse me We are not Cathches 

THE PRIESTESS {sharply} Are your temples 
then labelled “or men only”? 

THE L T [shocked] Oh, really! So sorry to 
have troubled you [She hurries away) 

THE PRIEST [resuming hus seat] You should 
not be rude to the poor lady She 1s Enghsh, 
and doesnt understand 

THe priestess J find these heathen 
idolaters very trying Is it really kind to 
treat them according to thei folly mstead of 
to our wisdom? 

THe Y w Here! Steady on, you Who are 
you calling heathen idolaters? Look at all 
those images I should say, 3f you ask me, 
that the boot ıs on the other leg 

TuE PRIEST Those images are not idols 
they are personifications of the forces of 
nature by which we all hve But of course to 
an idolater they are idols 

THEY W You talh a lot aboutrehgion here. 
Cant you think of something hvelier? I always 
say let hfe come to you, and dont bother 
about religion. 

THE priestess An excellent rule But the 
more you let life come to you, the more you 
will find yourself bothering about region 

The Enugration Officer rises into new m a 
spotless white robe He ts clean and rather pale, 
but looks regenerated 

THEY w Oh boy, you do look the better 
for your dip Why, he’s an angel, a lamb 
What have you done to hm? 

THE E O [seakng himself at the end of the 
table with lus back to the sea) Well, of you 
want to know, this bhghter kicked me mto 
the sea, and when I’d swallowed a ton or two 
of your best salt water they fished me out in 
a net and emptied me out I brought up my 
immortal soul They gave me what I thought 
was a nice cup of ther tea to settle my 
stomach, but ıt made me ten times ag sick a3 
I was before Theres nothing of the man you 
met this mormng left except his skm and 
bones You may regard me as to all intents 
and purposes born again 
THE PRIEST Do you sill wish to kl your- 
self? E 

THE £ © When you have been through 
what I have been through since they fished 
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me out. of the water you wont worry about 
trifles as I used to, old man 

THE Y. W. Thats right. Let hfe come to you, 
I always say. 

THEE O Yes, let hfe come. The premises 
are quite empty. 

THE LADY TOURIST [returning and addressing 
the priest} Excuse me; but I have been thinking 
so much about you since you spoke to me. 
_ Would you mind accepting and reading this 
httle tract? 

THE PRIEST [resing and coming forward to her, 
meanwhile reading the title with a polte show o; 
interest] “Where will you spend eternity?” 

THE L T. [sirangely moved) I have been 
haunted by your face. I could not bear to 
think of your spending eternity m torment I 
feel sure ıt ıs a Christian face. 

THE PRIEST It is very kind of you. I will 
read the tract with the greatest attention 
Thank you. 

The lady, having no excuse for staying, moves 
away reluctantly towards the images. 

THE PRIESTESS (calling after her smpercously] 
Where have you spent etermty so far, may I 
ask? That which has no end can have no 
beginning? 

THE L tT Excuse me‘ ] have no desire to 
speak to you 

THE Y. W. [indicating the prest) Fallenin love 
with him, have you? Well, let yourself rip 
Let life come to you. 

THE L vt. Oh! How dare you? Really! 
Really'! [She goes out indignantly] 

_ THE PRIESTESS Another conquest, Pra? 

THE Y w. Is his name Pra? 

THE PRIESTESS He has many names, but he 
answers to Pra when you call him 

THE Y w., Oh, what a way to put ıt! The 
man isnt a dog, 13 he? 

THE priestess. He mspires a doghke 
devotion in women. He once did in me, so I 
know 

THE Priest Dont be vindictive,-Prola I 
dont do it on purpose [He sts down agam, 
this ume next her on her left]. ’ 

THE PRIESTESS No you do it by mstinct 
That, also, is rather doghke. 

THE priest No matter I shall soon get the 
poor lady beyond the doghke stage 

THEE O [who has been unable to take his eyes 
off the priestess] Is your name Prola? 

THE PRIEST She has many names some of 
them ternble ones, but she answers to Prola 
when you call her, 
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THE PRIESTESS. Young man: are my eyes 
hke the fishpools of Heshbon? 

THEE o Well, I have never seen the fish- 
pools of Heshbon, but your eyes make me 
feel hke that. 

THE Y W. Seems to me theres some sort of 
magic about this old cave thats dangerous If 
you dont mind, I’ll bid you all good morning 
I always say let hfe come to you; but here it’s 
coming a bit too thick for me. [Ske rises] 

THE PRIESTESS Wat We can share hım 

THE Y. w Well I never! (She flops bach nto 
her seat, flabbergasted]. 

THE PRIESTESS Hush Look. 

The Lady Tourist returns and agam goes to 
the prvest. 

THE L. T. Excuse me; but could I have a 
word with you alone? 

THE PRIEST [rising] Certamly. Come with 
me 

They go into the caves together 

THEE o What about a word with me alone, 
Prola? 

THE Y Ww. [mith redoubled emphasis] Well 
I NEVER! 

THE PRIESTESS [to the Officer] You are not 
yet sufficiently regenerated. But you may 
hope. 

THE Y w You take care, boy. I think 
youve got a touch of the sun. You cant be 
too careful in the tropics 

An English male tourist enters from among 
the emages He ts on the young side of meddle 
age, with pleasant arvstocratic appearance and 
manners. 

THE M vT. Excuse me. I have mislaid my 
wife Enghsh lady with a guide book, Wears 
glasses Bi-focals, 

THE Y w. Her husband! Oh, I say! 

THE E 0. (rising deferentiaily| Just left us, 
Sir Charles 

THEM T Hallo! Weve met before, I think, 
havnt we? 

THEE o When you landed, Sw Charles I 
am the emigration officer 

SIR CHARLES Ah, of course yes. You know 
Lady Farwaters by sight Which way did 
she go? - 

THE E 0. I am sorry I didnt notice 

sin CHARLES [worried] I wonder what she 
can be doing. 

THE Y w. So do I 

SIR CHARLES I beg your pardon? 

THE Y w. Granted. 

THE PRIESTESS (riseng and conung to him] 
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May I shew you round the temple, Sir 
Charles? We shall probably find her there. 

SIR CHARLES [who has not yet hetherto looked 
parkcularly at her] No thank you, no, no 

THE priestess Itis mteresting I am nota 
professional guide I am a priestess, and I 
will see that you are not asked for anything 
You had better come with me 

SIR CHARLES No I— [he looks at her Hts 
tone changes instantly} Well, yes, f you wall be 
so good Certainly Thank you 

They go into the alcoves together 

THE Y w {leaving the table] Oh boy, what 
do you think of this abode of love? Lady 
Farwaters, as white as Canterbury veal, has 
fallen for a brown bishop, and her husband, 
the whitest Enghsh west-end white, has been 
carned off to her den by an amber colored 
snake charmer Lets get out of 1t while we're 
safe 

THEE 0 I feel qute safe, thank you Ihave 
been cleaned up You havnt 

TRE Y w What do you mean, I havnt? 

THEE o I mean that you were quite nght 
to object to me half an hour ago Your 
offensive personal remarks were fully yusti- 
fied But now the tables are turned. I havnt 
gone through the fire, but Ive gone through 
the water And the water has gone through 
me Itas for me now to object and to make 
personal remarks 

THE Y w Make as much as one, and you 
will get your face smacked 

THEE © [sersing her by the wrist and the bach 
of her collar) Go and get cleaned up, you dis- 
gusting httle devil. [He rushes her to the edge} 

THE Y w {screaming} No 

THEE o Yes (He hurls her over] 

A scream cut short by a splash The E O sits 
down at the table and attacks the remains of the 
feast ravenously 

THE PROLOGUE ENDS 


ACT I 


The lawn of a stately house on the north coast 

of a tropwal island 1a the Pacific commands a 
Fine view of the ocean and of a breakwater en- 
closing a harbor, large enough to accommodate a 
Jeet, but at present shıpless The western face of 
the house ıs reached by a terrace and a fight of 
steps The steps lead down to a crescent formed 
by tro curved stone seats separated by a patch of 
sward surrounding a circular well mih a low 

5 marble parapet Ths Parapet, hke the stone 
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seats, has silk cushions scattered about tt 

Behind the crescent the lawn ts banked to a 
Iugher level and becomes a flower garden, 
sheltered from the mnd by shrubberies To the 
west of the floner garden the lawn falls away ta 
the sea, but not to sea level, all that ts visible of 
the port being the top of the lighthouse There are 
trees enough in all directions to provide shade 
everywhere 

Honever, the rarsed flower garden ts the centre 
of interest, for ın tt are four shrines marking the 
corners of a square In the two foremost shrines 
iwo gorl-goddesses sit crosslegged In the two 
JSurther ones tuo youthful gods are sttting ın the 
same fashion The ages of the four appear to be 
between 17 and 20 They are magically beautiful 
in their Indian dresses, softly brilhant, making 
the tropcal flowers of the garden seem almost 
crude beside them Their expressions are intent, 
grave, and inscrutable They face south mith 
their backs to the sea The goddess to the east has 
raven blach har, a swarthy skin, and robes of a 
thousand shades of deep carnation, in contrast 
to the younger one on her right, who ts a ravishing 
blonde in a diaphanous white and gold sart 
There ts a parallel contrast between the iwo 
youths, the one on the west being the younger and 
more delicate, and the one on his left older and 
more powerfully framed 

The four figures gwe the garden a hreratic 
aspect which has ts effect on a young Enghsh 
clergyman, who wanders into the grounds at the 
north west corner, looking curiously and ap- 
prekenswely about him mith the ar of a stranger 
who ts trespassing When he catches sight of the 
four figures he starts nervously and whips off lus 
hat, then approaches them on tiptoe He has a 
baby complemon, and a childish expression, 
credulous and dtsarmingly propitiatory Hits age 
1s at most 24 

Down the steps at thts moment comes Pra, 
about twenty years older than when we saw him 
last, but splendidly preserved Hts approach” 
we dignified and even courteous, though not 
warmly so He evidently wants to know what the 
stranger 13 doing 1n his garden 

THE CLERGYMAN [nervously, hat 1n hand] I 
beg your pardon I fear I am trespasmng I 
am a stranger here, and I could not find a 
road up from the beach I thought I might 
cut across through your grounds [Indicating 
the figures] But I assure you I had no idea I 
was intruding on consecrated ground. 

PRa You are not on consecrated ground, 
except m so far as all ground ıs consecrated 
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THE CLERGYMAN. Oh, excuse me. I thought 
—those idols— 

pra Idols! 

THE CLERGYMAN No, of course not idols I 
meant those gods and goddesses— 

pra They are very beautiful, are they not? 
[He speaks without ane or enthusiasm, nith a 
touch of pity for the parson and weariness on his 
own part] 

THE CLERGYMAN. They are most beautiful 
Quite marvellous even to me, an English 
clergyman I can hardly wonder at your 
worshipping them, though of course you 
shouldnt. 

PRA Beauty is worshipful, within lmnts. 
When you have worshipped your fill may I 
shew you the shortest way out? It 1s through 
the house. Where do you wish to go, by the 
way? 

THE CLERGYMAN. I dont know I am lost 

PRA Lost? 

THE CLERGYMAN. Yes, quite lost I dont 
know where I am I mean I dont even know 
what country I am m. 

pra You are in the Unexpected Isles, a 
Crown Colony of the British Empire. 

THE CLERGYMAN Do you mean theasles that 
came up out of the sea when I was a baby. 

pra Yes [Poming to the breakwater) That 
is the harbor of the port of Good Adventure 

THE CLERGYMAN. They put me on shore 
there. 

PRA Who put you on shore? 

THE CLERGYMAN. The prates. 

PRA Pirates! 

THE CLERGYMAN. Yes I was their chaplain. 

pra You were thewr—! [He turns to the 
house and calls] Prola Prola. 

PROLA’S VOICE Yes What is 1t? 

pra, Come out here 

Prola comes down the steps. She, hhe Pra, ıs 
inenty years older, but the years have only made 
her beauty more impressive 

THE CLERGYMAN [gaping at her m undis- 
gutsed awe and admiration] Oh dear! Is this the 
lady of the house? 

PROLA [coming past Pra to the Clergyman] 
Who is ths gentleman? 

pra. He does not seem to know. I thmk he 
has escaped from the asylum 

THE CLERGYMAN [dzstressed] Oh dear, beaut- 
ful lady, I am not mad. Everybody thinks I 
am Nobody beheves what I say, though 1t is 


the sample truth I know st 1s very hard to 
believe. 
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PROLA. In the Unexpected Isles nothing is 
unbehevable. How did you get m here? 

THE CLERGYMAN I lost my way trying to 
find a short cut up fiom the beach I chmbed 
the fence. I am so sorry 

prota Really sorry? 

THE CLERGYMAN IJ did not mean to mtrude. 
I apologize most sincerely 

PROLA I did not ask you to apologize you 
are quite welcome I asked were you really 
sorry Do you regret finding yourself ım this 
garden’ 

THE CLERGYMAN Oh no. It’s hke the Garden 
of Eden I should hke to stay here forever 
[Suddenly breaking down to the verge of tears] I 
have nowhere to go 

PROLA, Perhaps he is weak with hunger 

THE CLERGYMAN No it’s not that I have 
been under a great strain for a long time, and 
now that I have escaped—and the beauty of 
those four—and your lovely awfulness—and 
—oh [collapsing on the stone seat] I am making 
a fool of myself I always make a fool of my- 
self Dont mmd me. 

pra He thinks he has been chaplain in a 
pirate ship. 

THE CLERGYMAN [rising ın desperate protest] 
But I have. I have They kidnapped me at 
Weston Super Mare where I was doing 
locum tenens for the Rector of Saint Bid- 
dulphs It was on a Sunday afternoon. I had 
my clerical clothes on after taking the after- 
noon service “You look so innocent and re- 
spectable” they said “ Just what we want!” 
They took me all over the world, where I 
couldnt speak the language and couldnt 
explain. 

pra And they wanted you to mumuster to 
them spintually? 

THE CLERGYMAN. No no. that was what was 
so dreadful They were crooks, racketeers, 
smugglers, pirates, anything that paid them. 
They used me to make people believe that 
they were respectable They were often so 
bored that they made me hold a service and 
preach, but it was only to make themselves ill 
laughing at me. Though perhaps I shouldnt 
say that Some of them were such dear nice 
fellows. they assured me 1t did them no end 
of good But they got tred of me and put 
me ashore here. [He agatn resorts to the stone 
seat, clasping ius temples distractedly| Oh dear! 
oh dear! nothing ever happens to me that 
happens to other people And all because I 
was notanatural baby. Iwasa mtrogen baby. 
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Prous. A nitrogen baby! 

pra [to Prola] Steady There may be some- 
thing in ths [He goes to the clergyman and sits 
down beside hım} What do you mean by a 
mtrogen baby? 

THE CLERGYMAN You see, my father 18 a 
famous biological chemist. 

prota Ido not see Your father may be a 
biological chemust, but biological chemusts’ 
children are like other people’s children. 

THE CLERGYMAN No No, I assure you Not 
my father’s children You dont know my 
father Even my Chnstian name 1s Phosphor 

pra Is what? 

THE CLERGYMAN Phosphor [He spells +} 
PHOSPHOR The name of the mormng 
star Phosphorus, you know The stuff they 
make matches with. Such a name to baptize 
a boy by! Please dont call me by it. 

pra Come come! Neither your father nor 
your godfathers and godmothers could change 
your human nature by giving you an unusual 
name in baptism 

THE CLERGYMAN But it wasnt only the 
name My father fed our cows on nitrogen 
grass 

pra Nitrogen gas, you mean 

THE CLERGYMAN No mitrogen grass Some 
sort of grass that came up when he sprinkled 
our fields with chemicals The cows ate it, 
and their butter was very yellow and awfully 
neh So was the milk I was fed on that sort 
of milk and butter And the wheat in my 
bread was grown from special mtrates that 
my father made 

oe [to Prola} I beheve he 1s not mad after 
g 

TIE CLERGYMAN I assure you I am not I 
am weakminded, but I am not mad. 

pra I have read some very mteresting 
articles about this by an English chemist 
named Hammmngtap 

THE CLerayMan Thats my father My 
name 1s Hammungtap The old family name 
is Hummungtop, but my grandfather changed 
it when he was at Oxford. 

Pra Prola our young frend here may 
really be a new sort of man. Shall we go in 
and tell the others about him? We might take 
hum into the family for a while, as an experi- 
ment 

THE CLERQYMAaN [alarmed] Oh please, no 
Why does everyone want to make an ex- 
pennent of me? 

Protas, All men and women are experi- 
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ments What is your religion? 

THE CLERGYMAN The Christan religion, of 
course I am a clergyman 

prota. What is the Christian rebgion? 

THE CLERGYMAN Wel, ıt is—well, I sup- 
pose it 1s the Christian rehgion I thought 
everybody knew. But then of course you are 
2 heathen 

prota What does the Chnstian religion 
mean to you? 

THE CLERGYMAN. Oh, ta me ıt means every- 
thng that 1s good and lovely and kind and 
hely I dont profess to go any further than 
that 

PROLA You need not You had better not 
Wait here until we return We may find some 
use for you Come, Pra 

She goes up the steps nio the house, followed 
by Pra The Clergyman, left nith the four 
Jigures, looks at them, looks round to make sure 
that nobody 1s watching Then he steals up to 
the fa goddess 

THE CLERGYMAN Oh, how lovely you are! 
How I wish you were ahve and I could kiss 
your hving hips instead of the paint on a hard 
wooden image I wonder is st idolatry to 
adore you? St Peter in Rome 1s only a bronze 
image, but his feet have been worn away by 
the lasses of Christian pilgnms You make 
me feelas I havenever felt before I must kiss 
you [He does so and finds that she ts alive She 
smules as her eyes turn bewitchingly towards 
Aum] Oh"! (He stands gasping, palpitating} 

THE ELDER Youtu Beware 

THE YOUNGER On guard 

THE FAIR GIRL. Let him worship His bps 
are sweet and pure 

THE DARK ONE ‘‘For he on honey dew hath 
fed” — 

THE PAIR ONE —‘‘and drunk the milk of 
paradise "” 

THE DARK ONE I, Vasht, can see his aura 
H is volet. 

THE FAIR ONE I, Maya, can see his halo It 
is alvery 

vasuT1 Blessed are the shining ones! 

mava. Blessed are the simple ones! 

THE ELDER YOUTH Beware I, Janga, warn 
thee, 

THE YOUNGER YOUTH On guard I, Kanchin, 
shew thee the red hght 

Janaa Ther eyebrows are drawn bows 


KANCHIN Their arrows feel sweet in the 
heart— 


Janaa —-but are deadly 
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Kancuin The ground with reach of their 
arms ıs enchanted. 

Janaa Vashtz1s lovely even to her brothers 

Kancuin Little children would die for 
Maya 

Janaa. Beware. 

KaNcHIN On guard 

Janaa Trust them not. 

KANCHIN. They will break thy spear. 

Jaxca They will pierce thy shield. 

vasaiti. Fear not, begmner: I will 
strengthen thee. 

maya Strive not, beloved I will keep thy 
soul for thee. 

THE 2 voutas [together, fortissemo] Beware. 

. Lhe two girl-goddesses suddenly and simul- 
taneously spring from thew shrines and march 
dona upon ium, Vasht: to his left, Maya to his 
right 
: vasHtr Dare you tread the plains of 
heaven with us, young pilgrim? 

ataya We are waves of hfe in a sea of bliss. 
Dare you breast them, young swimmer? 

THE CLERGYMAN. Oh, I dont know whether 
you are gods and, goddesses or real people. I 
only know that you fill my heart wıth mex- 
pressible longings. 

maya. We are the awakemng 

vasuti. We are the way. 

maya. We are the hfe. 

vasatı I am the light. Look at me. [Ske 
throws her arm round ium and turns hus face to 
hers] 

maya, I am the fire. Feel how 1t glows [She 
also throws her arm round him) 

LADY FARWATERS comes from the house, and 
pauses at the top of the steps to take tn what ıs 
going on 

THE CLERGYMAN, Oh, one at a bme, please 

VASHTI. Perfect love casteth out choice. 

aaya In love there is neither division nor 
measure. 

LADY FARWATERS [rushing to him and drag- 
ging lam away from them) Stop it, children: 
you are dnving the man mad. Go away, all 
of you. 

The two youths spring from ther pedestals 
and wharl the girls away through the shrubberies. 

vasuTt [tnvrsible, calling] I will return m 
dreams 

maya [semlarly| I leave my arrow m your 

eart 


LADY FARWATERS You mustut mind them 
Prola and Pra come down the steps, followed 
by Str Charles Farwaters and by Hugo Hyering 
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C B. and Mrs Hyerieng Hyering ts the former 
emigration officer, now an elderly and very dif- 
ferent man, disctplined, responsible and nell 
groomed. Ehs nafe ts the emigrant girl tnenty 
years older and better drilled socially, but shll 
very much her old self. Lady Farwaters, once a 
gaunt and affected tourist visiting cave temples 
and distributing tracts to the heathen, 1s now a 
bland and attractive matron. 

pra. Mr Hammingtap let me mtroduce 
you to the Governor of the Unexpected 
Isles, Su: Charles Farwaters. 

SIR CHARLES [offering hts hand] How do you 
do, Mr Hammungtap? 

THE CLERGYMAN [jerkely nervous] Very 
pleased [They shake hands}. 

Sir Charles sets donn tn the meddle of the stoné 
seat nearest the steps 

pra. Lady Farwaters 

LADY FARWATERS [smiles and profers her 
hand}! 

THE CLERGYMAN. Most kind— er 
shakes] 

Lady Farwaters sits down in the middle of the 
other stone seat 

pra. This is Mr Hugo Hyering, political 
secretary to the Isles. 

THE CLERGYMAN How do you do, Sir Hugo? 

HYERING [shaking hands] Not Sir Hugo [In- 
troducing| Mrs Hyenng 

MRS HYERING [shaking hands] C B , m case 
you are addressing a letter [She sets down on 
Sir Charles’s left}. 

THE CLERGYMAN Oh, I am so sorry 

HYERING Not at all [He stts on Lady Far- 
waters’ right} 

pra [indicating the parapet of the well} You 
had better sit here 

THE CLERGYMAN [setting down as directed} 
Thank you 

Prola sits down on Str Charles’s left, and Pra 
on Lady Farnaters’ left 

LADY FARWATERS You have made the ac- 
quaintance of our four children, Mr Ham- 
muingtap? 

THE CLERGYMAN I couldnt helpit I mean— 

PROLA We know what you mean You need 
not explain 

THE CLERGYMAN But I assure you I—that 
15— 

MRS HYERING Dont apologize, Mr Ham- 
mingtap, We know quite well what our 
daughters are capable of when they are 
attracted by a young stranger 

THE CLERGYMAN I did not understand They 
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are so sunburnt, and their dresses are so 
eastern I thought they were onentals 

sin cuartes They are half onentals, You 
see, the family 1s a mused one This lady, 
whom you may address as Prola, and ths 
gentleman, known as Pra, are both entirely 
omental, and very domnant personalities at 
that, so that naturally our children would 
have a strong onental stram, would they not? 

mus chencyMaNn [hasitly] Oh, of course 
Quite Certainly [He looks piteously at ther 
gracious unconcerned faces, which tell him no- 
thing] I beg your pardon I am fnghtfully 
sorry, but my nerves are ın rags, and I can- 
not follow what you are saying 

uyerino Oh yes youcan It’s allnght you 
have understood perfectly 

mrs HYERING Buck up, Mr Hammingtap 
Let hfe come to you 

LADY FARwaTcRS Our family arrangements 
are not those usual m England We are 
making a little domestic experrment— 

THE CLERGYMAN Oh, not an expenment, I 
hope Chemical experments are bad enough 
I am one myself, but they are scientific I 
dont think I could countenance a domestic 
expenment And im spite of what you say I 
am not sure that I am not going mad, 

sin cHARLES We are distracting you Let 
us change the subject Would you like to be 
a bishop? 

THE CLERGYMAN Oh dear! Can you mahe 
me one? 

sır CHARLES Well, my recommendation 
would probably be decisive A bishop 1s 
needed here a bishop m partibus mfidelium 
Providence seems to have thrown you on this 
shore for the purpose, like Jonah Wall you 
undertake 1t? 

THE CLERGYMAN I should lke to have a 
bishop’s salary, certamly But unfortunately 
I am weahmunded. 

SIR CHARLES Many bishops are, and they 
are the best sort A strongminded bishop 1s a 
horror . 

THE CLERGYMAN J am too young 

SIR CHARLES You will not remaim so Most 
bishops are too old 

THE CLERGYMAN [fempted] It would be rather 
a lark, wouldnt 1t? 

urs mers Thats night, Mr Hamming- 
tap let life come to you 

rna What objection have you to be a 
bishop? 


THE CLERGYMAN Oh, none, I assure you Of 


t 


¥ 
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course no clergyman could object to be a 
bishop But why do you want to make me 
one? 

sin cHantes I will be quite frank with you, 
Mr Hammingtap Twenty years ago my wife 
and I, with Mr and Mrs Hyering, joined ths 
eastern gentleman and his colleague in a 
eugeme experment Its object was to try 
out the result of a biological blend of the 
flesh and spmt of the west with the flesh and 
spint of the east We formed a famly of six 
parents 

THE CLERGYMAN Six? 

sin cHanLes Yes, si. The result has been 
a ttle disappomting from the point of view 
of numbers, but we have produced four 
children, two of each sex, and educated them 
m the most enhghtened manner we were 
capable of They have now grown up, con- 
sequently the time has arnved when the 
farmly group must be extended by young 
persons of thew own age, so that the group 
may produce a second generation Now 
sooner or later this extension of the family 
group will set people tallang 

THE CLERGYMAN It would stnke my people 
dumb, 3f I grasp your meaning rightly 

SIR CHARLES You do I mean exactly what 
I say There will be a struggle with public 
opmion in the empire We shall not shark at 
1t 1s part of our plan to open people’s minds 
on the subject of eugemes and the need for 
mixing not only western and eastern culture 
but eastern and western blood Stil, we do 
not want to be stopped, as the Mormons 
were, or as the Oneida Community would 
have been af xt had not voluntarily broken up 
We want to set the intelligent people talk- 
mg, and to strike the stupid people dumb 
And we think we could do both by adding a 
bishop to the family 

MRS HyERING And that is where you come 
m, young man 

pra There 1s another consideration that 
weighs with us at least with me I am 
convinced that there 13 something lacking 
in the constitution of the children It may 
be a deficiency of nitrogen. It certamly 1s a 
deficiency of something that 1s essential to a 
complete social human bemg 

THE CLERGYMAN Oh, I cannot believe that 
They seemed to me to be qute perfect I 
cannot magme anyone more perfect than 
Maya 

pra Well, what did you think of Maya’s 
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conscience, for example? 


TIE CLERGYMAN [bentldered] Her conscience? 


I suppose—I dont know—I— 


pra Precisely You dont know Well, we 
do know. Our four wonderful children have 
all sorts of talents, all sorts of accomplish- 
ments, all sorts ofcharms And we are heartily 
tred of all their attractions because, though 
they have artistic consciences, and would die 
rather than do anythmg ugly or vulgar or 
common, they have not between the whole 


four of them a scrap of moral conscience 


They have been very carefully fed. all the 
vitamins that the biological chemists have 
discovered are provided in ther diet All 


ther glands are scientifically nourished 
Thew physical health is perfect Unfortun- 
ately the biological chemists have not yet 
discovered exther the gland that produces and 
regulates the moral conscience or the vita- 
mins that nounsh ıt. Have you a conscience, 
Mr Hammingtap? 

THE CLERGYMAN Oh yes I wish I hadnt It 
tortures me You know, I should have en- 


joyed being a pirate’s chaplain sometimes if 


it hadnt been for my terrible conscience. It 

has made my hfe one long remorse; for I have 

oe had the strength of mind to act up 
o it 

pra That suggests very strongly that the 
conscientious man 1s, chemically speaking, 
the nitrogeme man Here, then, we have four 
young adults, insufficiently nitrogemzed, and 
therefore deficient in conscience. Here also 
we have a young adult saturated with mitro- 
gen from his cradle, and sufferrmg from 2 
morbid excess of conscience A union be- 
tween him and our girls 1s clearly indicated 

THE CLERGYMAN. You mean that I ought to 
marry one of them? 

pra. Not at all, They would regard that as 
an invidious proceeding 

THE CLERGYMAN Invidious! I dont under- 
stand, 

LADY FARWATERS [goodnaturedly| Let me try 
to break ıt to you, Mr Hammungtap. The two 
girls attract you very much, dont they? 

THE CLERGYMAN. How can one help being 
attracted, Lady Farwaters? Theyre quite 
beautiful, 

LADY FaRWATERS Both of them? 

THE CLERGYMAN. Oh, as a clergyman I could 
not be attracted by more than one at a time 
Soll, somehow, I seem to love them all im an 
inexpressible sort of way Only, if there were 
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any question of marriage, I should have to 
choose 

prota Aud which would you choose? 

THE CLERGYMAN Oh, I should choose Maya. 

PROLA. Maya would at once reject you 

THE CLERGYMAN [much dejected] I suppose 
so I know I am no catch fo. Maya. Still, she 
was very kind to me In fact—but perhaps I 
oughtnt to tell you this—she kissed me 

SIR CHARLES Indeed? That shews that she 
contemplates a union with you 

LADY FARWATERS You must not think she 
would reject you on the ground of any per- 
sonal unworthiness on your part 

THE CLERGYMAN Then on what ground? Oh, 
I shouldnt have lussed her. 

mrs HYERING Oho! You said it was she who 
kissed you. 

THE CLERGYMAN Yes: I know I should have 
explained that But she let me lass her 

MRS HYERING, That must have been a thrill, 
Mr Hammımngtap Lıfe came to you that 
tme, didnt 1t? 

THE CLERGYMAN Oh please, I cant speak of 
it, But why should she reject me if I make 
her an honorable proposal? 

LAby FaRWwiTeRS Because she will consider 
your honorable proposal dishonorable, Mr 
Hammingtap, unless it includes all the ladies 
of the family You will not be allowed to pick 
and choose and make distinctions You marry 
all or none. 

THE CLERGYMAN. Oh dear! My poo little 
brain is giving way I cant make sense of what 
you are saying I know that your meaning 
must be perfectly right and respectable, 
Lady Farwaters; but 1t sounds like a dread- 
ful sort of wickedness 

LADY FARWwaters. May I try to explam? 

THE CLERGYMAN Please do, Lady Far- 
waters But I wish you wouldnt call me Mr 
Hammungtap. I am accustomed to be called 
Iddy among friends 

mrs HERING What does Iddy stand for? 

THE CLERGYMAN Well, ın our home I was 
known as the idiot 

ans HYERING Oh! I am sorry: I didnt know 

THE CLERGYMAN Not at all My sister was 
the Kiddy, so I became the Iddy. Do please 
call me that And be kand to me I am weak- 
minded and lose my head very easily, and I 
ean see that you are all wonderfully clever 
and strongmunded. That is why I could be so 
happy here I can take in anything if you will 
only tell ıt to me ìn a gentle hushabyebaby 
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sort of way and call me Iddy Now go on, 
Lady Farwaters Excuse me for interrupting 
you so long 

LADY FARWATERS You see, Iddy— 

ippy Oh, thanks! 

LADY FARWaTERS [continuing] —our four 
children are not hke European children and 
not like Asiatic children They have the east 
m ther brams and the west in their blood 
And at the same time they have the east ın 
ther blood and the west im therr brams Well, 
from the tme when as tiny tots they could 
speak, they mvented fairy stones I thought 
it ally and dangerous, and wanted to stop 
them; but Prola would not let me she taught 
them a game called the heavenly parhament 
in which all of them told tales and added 
them to the general stock until a fmryland 
was built up, with laws and rehgious rituals, 
and finally a great institution which they 
called the Superfamily It began by my tell- 
ing them m my old conventional Enghsh way 
to love oneanother, but they would not have 
that at all they sad ıt was vulgar nonsense 
and made them mterfere with oneanother 
and hate oneanother Then they hit out for 
themselves the idea that they were not to 
love oneanother, but that they were to be 
oneanother 

my To be oneanother! I dont under- 
stand. 

SIR CHARLES Neither do I Pra and Prola 
thnk they understand it, but Lady Far- 
waters and I dont, and we dont pretend to 
We are too Enghsh But the practical side of 
it—the side that concerns you—is that Vashti 
and Maya are now grown up They must have 
children The boys will need a young wife 

ippy You mean two wives 

LADY FaRwaters Oh, a dozen, 1f so many 
of the nght sort can be found. 

Ippy But—but—but that would be poly- 
gamy 

PROL You are in the east, Mr Iddy The 
east 1s polygamous Try to remember that 
polygamusts form an enormous majority of 
the subjects of the British Empire, and that 
you are not now in Clapham 
er: How dreadful! I never thought of 

a 


LADY FARWaTERS And the girls will need a 
young husband 


1DDY {imploringly| Two young husbands, 
Lady Farwaters Oh please, ie 
LADY FARWATERS I think not, at first 


DoY Ohi But I am not an omental I am 
a clergyman of the Church of England 

uyERma That means nothing to Vashtı 

PRA And stil less to Maya 

iwpy But—but—oh dear! dont you under- 
stand? I want'to marry Maya And if I marry 
Maya I cannot marry Vashi An Enghsh 
clergyman could not marry two women 

LADY FARWATERS From their point of view 
they are not two women they areone Vashti 
is Maya; and Maya 1s Vashti 

Inpy But evenif such a thing were possible 
how could I be faithful to Vashti without 
being unfaithful to Maya? I couldnt bear to 
be unfaithful to Maya 

LADY FARWATERS, Maya would regard the 
shghtest unfaithfulness to Vashti as a be- 
trayal of herself and a breach of your mar- 
riage Vow 

tppy But thats nonsense utter nonsense 
Please dont put such things into my head I 
am trying so hard to keep sane, but you are 
ternfying me If only I could bring myself 
never to see Maya again I should rush out of 
this garden and mahe for home, But ıt would 
be hke rushing out of heaven I am most 
unhappy, and yet I am dreadfully happy I 
think I am under some sort of enchantment 

MRS HYERING Well, stick to the enchant- 
ment while it lasts Let hfe come to you 

pra May I remind you that not only 
Vashti and Maya, but all the ladies here, are 
meluded in the superfamily compact _ 

ippy Oh, how nice and comfortable that 
would be! They would be mothers to me 

PROLA [rebuking Pra] Let him alone, Pra 
There ıs such a thing as calf love Vashti and 
Maya are quite enough for him to begin with 
Maya has already driven hım half mad. There 
1s no need for us old people to drive him quite 
out of his senses [She rises] This has gone fa 
enough Wart here alone, Mr Hammungtap, 
to collect your thoughts Look at the flowers, 
breathe the air, open your soul to the m- 
fimte space of the shy Nature always helps 

ippy [rising] Thank you, Lady Prola Yes 
that will be a great help, 

PROLA Come [She goes up the steps and sto 
the house] - 

They all rise and follow her, each bestowing 
a word of counsel or comfort on the distracted 
clergyman 

Pra Relax, Take a full breath and then 
relax Do not strangle yourself with useless 
anxieties, [He goes] - 
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LADY FaRWATERS Cast out fear, Iddy 
Warm heart, Clear mind. Think of having a 
thousand friends, a thousand wives, a thou- 
sand mothers [Ske pats hum on the shoulder and 
goes] 

SIR CHARLES Stand up to 1t, my boy The 
world 1s changing. Stand up to ıt [He goes] 

urs HYERING Dont let that conscience of 
yours worry you. Let hfe come to you [She 
goes]. 

HYERING Try to sleep a httle The mormng 
has been too much for you [He goes] 

iwpy Sleep! I will not sleep They want 
me to disgrace my cloth, but I wont. I wont 
relax I wont disobey my conscience: I wont 
smell those flowers I wont look at the sky. 
Nature 1s not good for me here Nature is 
eastern here: 1t’s poison to an Enghshman. 
I will think of England and tighten my- 
self up and pull myself together England! 
The Malverns! the Severn plain! the Welsh 
border! the three cathedrals! England that 
1s me I that am England! Damn and blast 
all these tropical paradises I am an Enghsh 
clergyman, and my place 1s m England. 
Floreat Etona! Back to England and all that 
England means to an Englishman! In this 
sign I shall conquer [He turns resolutely to go 
out as he came mm, and finds lumself face to face 
mith Maya, who has stolen in and listened gravely 
and tntently to his exhortation 

IDDY [collapsing tn despair on the parapet of 
the well} Oh Maya, let me go, let me go 

MAYA [sinking besede him with her arm round 
his nech] Speak to me from your soul, and not 
with words that you have picked up in the 
street 

WDY. Respect my cloth, Miss Farwaters 

MAYA. Maya Maya ıs my name I am the 
veil of the temple Rend me m twain. 

DbY I wont I will go home and marry 
some honest Enghsh girl named Polly Per- 
kins (Shuddering im her embrace] Oh, Maya, 
darling speak to me like a human being. 

ataya That ıs how I speak to you; but you 
do not recognmze human speech when you 
hear 1t you crave for slang and small talk, 
and forreadymade phrases that mean nothing. 
Speak from your soul, and tell me do you 
love Vasht? Would you die for Vasht? 

Inpy No 

MAYA [mik a flash of rage, springing u 

Wretch! [Calmly and Pa You 2 


free Farewell [Ske ports his way through the 
house}. eee, á e 
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IDDY [clutching at her robe] No, no Do not 
leave me I love you—you I would die for 
you That sounds like a word picked up in 
the street, but it 1s true. I would die for you 
ten times over. 

maya. It is not true Words, words, words 
out of the gutter. Vashi and Maya are one. 
you cannot love me if you do not love Vashti’ 
you cannot die for me without dymg for 
Vashtı 

mpy, Oh, I assure you I can. 

maya Lies, hes If you can feel one heart 
throb for me that is not a throb for Vashti if 
for even an instant there are two women in 
your thoughts instead of one, then you do not 
know what love can be 

DY But it’s just the contrary I— 

VASHTI [who has entered silently, sits beside 
hum and throws an arm round tus shoulders] Do 
you not love me? Would you not die for me? 

Ippy [mesmerized by her eyes| Oh DEARI! 
Yes your eyes make my heart melt your 
voice opens heaven to me I love you. I 
would die a thousand times for you 

vasuT1 And Maya? You love Maya You 
would die a million times for Maya? 

IDDY. Yes, yes. I would die for ether, for 
both. for one, for the other— 

maya For Vasht: Maya? 

wpy For Vasht: Maya, for Maya Vashti 

vasHT! Your hves and ours are one hfe 

sava [seting down besede kum] And this is 
the Kingdom of love. 

The three embrace mith interlaced arms and 
vanish in blach darkness. 


ACT II 


A fine forenoon some years later The garden 
as unchanged; but inside the dtstant breakwater 
the harbor ts crowded nith cruisers, and on the 
lawn near the steps ıs @ writing table littered 
nth papers and furmshed mith a mireless tele- 
phone Sır Charles ıs sitting at the end of 1t mith 
fus back to the house. Seated near him ıs Pra 
Both are busy writing Hyerng enters 

SIR CHARLES Mornmg, Hyermg 

HYERING Mormg [He stts at the oiher end 
of the table after waving an acknowledgment of 
Pra’s indication of a salaam}. Anything fresh? 

SIR CHARLES [pointing to the roadstead} Look! 
Five more cruisers in last mght The papers 
say 1t 1s the first tame the fleets of the British 
Empure have ever assembled in one place 

HYERING. I hope it will never happen again. 
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If we dont get md of them quickly there 
will be the biggest naval battle on record 
They are quarrellmg already lke Kilkenny 
cats 

sig cHARLES What about? 

uyzning Oh, about everything About 
moorings, about firmg salutes which has the 
right to fire first? about flags, about shore 
parties, about nothing We shall never be 
able to keep the peace between them The 
Quebec has got alongside the Belfast The 
Quebec has announced Mass at eleven on 
All Samts Day, and the Belfast has an- 
nounced firmg practice at the same hour 
Do you see that sloop that came in last mght? 

stn CHARLES What 1s it? 

uysninc The Pitcawn Island fleet They 
are Seventh Day Adventists, and are quite 
sure the Judgment Day 1s fixed for five 
o’clock this afternoon They propose to do 
nothing until then but smg hymns The Irish 
Free State admiral threatens to sink them 
if they dont stop How am I to keep them 
quiet? 

pra Dontkeepthem qumet Their squabbles 
will make them forget what they were sent 
here for 

uyerina Forget! not they I have six 
ultimatums from their admurals, all expirmg 
at noon today Look. [He tahes a batch of 
letters from his pocket and throws them on the 
table} 

SIR CHARLES [ pointing to the letters on the table} 
Look at these! 

PRA Áll about Iddy 

SIR CHARLES Iddy has got into the head- 
ines at home The cables are humming with 
Iddy Iddy has convulsed the Empire, con- 
found him! 

HYERING An fresh from Londo 
Delh? i segs 

sim cartes The same old songs The 
Church of England wont tolerate polygamy 
on any terms, and insists on our prosecuting 
Iddy sf we cannot whitewash him Delhi 
declares that any attempt to persecute poly- 

ay would be an insult to the religions of 

a 

pea The Cultural Mamster at Del adds a 

istscript to say that as he hog been mamed 

ro hundred and thirtyfour times, and could 

t have hved on his salary without the 

awnes, the protest of the Church of England 

tews a great want of consideration for his 

whan He hae a hundred and seventeen 
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children surviving 

SIR CHARLES Then there's a chap I never 
heard of, calling humself the Caliph of British 
Islam He demands that Iddy shall put away 
all his wives except four 

HYERING What does the Foreign Office say 
to that? 

PRA. The Foreign Office hails it as a happy 
solution of a difficulty that threatened to be 
very serous 

HyERIna What do you think about xt all 
yourself, Pra? 

pra Thinh! Thought has no place in such 
discussions Each of them must learn that 
its ideas are not everybody’s ideas Here 3 
a cablegram from the League of Bntish Im- 
penal Womanhood, Vancouver and Pretoria, 
“Burn hım ahve and his husses with him ” 
Do you expect me to think about such 
people? 

uyErINGc Nobody has made any practical 
suggestion, I suppose? 

pra The United States intervene with a 
friendly suggestion that the partes should be 
divorced But the Insh Free State will not 
hear of divorce, and points out that of the 
parties become Catholics their marniages can 
be annulled with the greatest ease 

HyERING Oh, the west! the west! the west! 

pra Oh, the east! the east! the east! I 
tmed to reconcile them, and I had only two 
successes you and Lady Farwaters 

HYERING You kicked me mto the sea 

SIR CHARLES You made love to Lady Far- 
waters 

pra I had to use that method with very 
crude novices, and Lady Farwaters, with her 
Enghsh ladylike bringing-up, was so crude 
that she really could not understand any 
purely intellectual appeal Your own mind, 
thanks to your public school and university, 
Was mm an even worse condition, and Prola 
had to convert you by the same elementary 
method Well, ıt has worked, up to a pomt 
The insight you obtamed into eastern modes 
of thought has enabled you to govern the 
eastern crown colomes with extraordmary 
success Downmg Street hated you, but 
Delhi supported you, and since India won 
Dominion status Delhi has been the centre 
of the Bntish Empire You, Hyering, have 
had the same diplomatic success in the east 
for the same reason But beyond this we have 
been unable to advance a step Our dream 
of founding a millenmal world culture the 
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dream which umted Prola and Pra as you 
first knew them, and then umted us all six, 
has ended ın a single household with four 
children, wonderful and beautiful, but stenle 
When we had to find a husband for the 
blossoming girls, only one man was found 
capable of merging himself in the umty of 
the famly a man fed on air from his child- 
hood. And how has this paragon turned out? 
An impotent simpleton It would be ım- 
possible to conceive a human being of less 
consequence in the world. And yet, look! 
There is the Impenal Armada, in which every 
petty province insists on its separate fleet, 
every trumpery islet its battleship, its cruiser, 
or at least its sloop or gunboat! Why aie they 
here, armed to the teeth, threatening what 
they call theu sanctions? a word that once 
meant the approval of the gods, and now 
means bombs full of poison gas. Solely on 
account of the simpleton To reform his 
morals, half of them want to rain destruc- 
tion on this little household of ours, and the 
other half ıs determined to smk them if they 
attempt 1t. 

HYERING. They darent use ther bombs, you 
know. 

pra. True; but what is to prevent them 
from taking to their fists and coming ashore 
to fight it out on the beach with sticks and 
bottles and stones, or with their fists? What 
do the ulttmatums say, Hyering? 

HYERING [reading them] Number one from 
the Enghsh admiral. “If the polygamust- 
adulterer Hammungtap 1s not handed over by 
noon tomorrow” that is today “I shall be 
obliged to open fire on Government House ” 
Number two, from the commander of the 
Bombay Squadron. “Unless an unequivocal 
guarantee of the safety and lberty of Mr 
H gtap be in my hands by noon to- 
day” that came this morning “I shall land a 
shore party equpped with machine guns and 
tear gas bombs to assist the local police m the 
protection of his person ” Number three, “I 
have repeatedly mformed you that the im- 
penal province of Holy Island demands the 
immediate and exemplary combustion of the 
abominable hbertine and damnable apostate 
known as Phosfor H p The patience 
of the Holy Island fleet will be exhausted at 
noon on the 13th” today “and the capital of 
the Unexpected Islands must take the con- 
sequences ” Number four— 

SIR CHARLES Qh, bother number four! 
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They are all the same’ not one of them has 
originality enough to fix half-past-eleven or a 
quarter-to-one. 

HYERING By the way, Pra, have you taken 
any steps? I havnt 

pra. Yes I have Dont worry I have sent 
a message 

SIR CHARLES What message? 

pra. The Mayor of the Port earnestly begs 
the commanders of the :mperial fleet to sus- 
pend action for another day, as his attention 
is urgently occupied by a semous outbreak 
of smallpox in the harbor district 

SIR CHARLES Good. [The boom of a cannon 
interrupts hım] There goes the noonday can- 
non! 

HYERING. I hope they got the message m 
tme 


The garden and its occupants vamsh When 
they reappear, the harbor :s empty. not a shap ts 
visible The writing table, mith its chairs and 
papers, has been removed and replaced by a 
small tea-table Tea ts ready. The rureless tele- 
phone ts still there 

Vash: and Maya are in ther shrines. Lady 
Farwaters 1s suling on the western stone seat, 
mith Mrs Hyering beside her on her right Prola 
is sitting on the eastern seat All five ladies are 
taking tea, 

Pra comes from the house mith Sir Charles 
and Hyering They help themselves to tea Pra 
abstains. 

SIR CHARLES Not a blessed ship left in the 
harbor! Your message certainly did the trick, 
Pra [He sets down beside Prola, on her left} 

PRA [siting down between the two British 
ladies] They may come back. 

HYERING [setting beside Prola, on her right] 
Not a bit of it By the time the fleet reahzes 
that xt has been humbugged the Empire will 
be tired of Iddy 

vasuti, The world ıs tved of Iddy 

saya J am tred of Iddy. 

vasuTtı Iddy 1s a pestilence 

maya Iddy 1s a bore 

VASHTI. Let us throw ourselves mto the sea 
to escape from Iddy 

maya Let us throw Iddy mto the sea that 
he may escape from himself 

VASHTI You are wise, Prola, Tell us how to 
get nd of Iddy 

vaya We cannot endure Iddy for ever, 
Prola 

PROLA., You two chose hm, not I. 
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maya. We were young we did not know. 
vasatı Help us, Pra You have lost faith 
m us, but your wits are still keen 
waya Pra we beseech thee Abohsh the 
meubus 
vasutt Give him peace that we may have 
rest 
maya Give bim rest that we may have 
peace 
vasam Let hum be as he was before we 
knew hum. 
waya When we were happy 
vasuri When he was mnocent 
PRA You raised this strange spirit. I can- 
not exorcise him 
vasuti Rather than endure hım [ will 
empty the heavens of ther ram and dew 
maya Silence hım, O ye stars 
Iddy comes from the house tn a condition of 
lasy self-complacence He ts received in dead 
silence Nobody looks at um He pours himself 
out a cup of tea The silence becomes grim. He 
stts down on the grass at Prola’s feet, and sips 
Jas tea, The silence continues 
IDDY [at last] I am a futile creature 
They all turn as tf stung and look at hum. Then 
they resume their attitudes of deadly endurance. 
ipy Itas a terrible thing to be loved. I 
dont suppose any man has ever been loved as 
I have been loved, or loved as I have loved 
But there’s not so much m it as people say 
Tam wnting a sermon aboutit Itis a sermon 
on Eternity 
They look at dim as before 
wpy The hne I am gomg to take 1s ths 
We have never been able to magme eternity 
properly St John of Patmos started the 
notion of playing harps and singing praises 
for ever and ever But the organist tells me 
that composers have to use the harp very 
sparingly because, though it makes a very 
pretty effect at first, you get tred of ıt so 
soon. You couldnt go on playing the harp for 
ever, and if you sang “Worthy is the Lamb” 
for ever you would drive the Lamb mad. 
‘The notion 1s that you cant have too much of 
a good thing, but you can you can bear hard- 
much longer than you could bear heaven. 
€ 13 hhe music Music is very mice the 
amist says that when the wickedness of 
nkind tempts him to despair he comforts 
nself by remembering that the human race 
oduced Mozart, but a woman who plays 
te piano all day 1s a curse A woman who 
aahes love to you all day 1s much worse, and 
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yet nothing is loveler than love, up to a 
pomt. We all love one another here m a 
wonderful way: I love Vashti, I love Maya, I 
lqve Prola, and they all love me so wonder- 
fully that thei three loves are only one love 
But ıt 1s my belief that some day we'll have 
to try something else If we dont we'll come 
to hate one another 

vasHT! Ifitis any consolation to you, Iddy, 
I can assure you that I already hate you so 
intensely that if xt were m my nature to kall 
anything I should lall you 

DY There now! I ought to be wounded 
and hornfied, but I'm not I feel as if youd 
given me a strawberry ice Thank you, dear 
Vashti, thank you You give me hope that 
even Maya will get tured of me someday 

maya I have been on the pomt of beating 
you to a jelly for ever so long past, but just 
as my fists were clenched to do it you always 
managed to come out with some stroke of 
idiocy that was either so funny or so piteous 
that I have kissed you instead 

rppy You make me happier than I have 
been for months But, you know, that does 
not settle my difficultes I dont know 
whether other people are hke me or not— 

LADY FARWATERS No, Iddy you are umque. 

inpy Anyhow, I have made a discovery as 
regards myself 

vasutt, Enough 1s known already. 

maya Seek no further there is nothmg 
there 

vasatı There never has been anything 

inpy Shut up, you two This is something 
really interesting I am wnting a second 
sermon 

ALL THE REST [gasp] II IIEL 

pra. Was eternity not long enough for one 
sermon? 

mpy Ths one 1s on love 

VASHTI [springing up] I will cast myself 
down from a precipice 

maya [springing up| I will gas myself 

inpy. Oh, not until you have heard my 
sermon, please 

PROLA, Lasten to him, children. Respect the 
wisdom of the fool 

Vasut [resuming her goddess-in-a-shrine atts- 
iude] The oracles of the wise are unheeded 
Silence for the King of Idiots 

maya [also enshrining herself} Speak, Solo- 
mon 

ippy Well, the discovery I have made 13 
that we were commanded to love our enemies 
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because loving is good for us and dreadfully 
bad for them I love you all here mtensely; 
and I enjoy loving you Ilove Vashti; I love 
Maya, and J adore Prola with a passion that 
grows and deepens from year to year 

PROLA. Dolt! I am too old 

IDDY You were never young and you will 
never be old You are the way and the hght 
for me But you have never loved me and 
never will love me. You have never loved 
anything human why should you? Nothing 
human is good enough to be loved But every 
decent human creature has some capacity for 
loving Look at me! What a httle worm I am! 
My sermons are wretched stuff, except these 
last two, which I think really have something 
in them I cannot bear bemg loved, because 
I know that I am a worm, and that nobody 
could love me unless they were completely 
deluded as to my merits But I can love, and 
delight in loving I love Vashti for hating me, 
because she 1s quite nght to hate me her 
hatred is a proof of her beautiful clear judg- 
ment I love Maya for being out of all 
patience with me, because I know that I am 
enough to drive anybody mad, and she 1s 
wise enough to know how worthless I am I 
love Prola because she 1s far above Joving or 
hating me; and there ıs something about her 
dark beauty that— 

PROLA [kcking hem] Silence, simpleton Let 
the unspeakable remain unspoken 

twpy I dont mind your kicking me, Prola 
you understand, and that 1s enough for me 
And now you see what a jolly fine sermon it 
will be, and why I shall be so happy here with 
you from this day on For I have the joy of 
loving you all without the burden of bemg 
loved m return, or the falsehood of bemg 
idohzed 

maya. Solomon has spoken. 

VASHTI Stupendous 

LADY FaRWATERS. Do not mock, darlmgs 
There 1s something in what he says. 

MAYA [desperately] But how are we to get 
rid of hm? He 1s setthng down with us for 
hfe 

vasuti We have brought hım on ourselves. 

maya We cannot make hm hate us 

vasHT1 He will go with us to heaven 
mava In the depths of hell he will find us 

Kanchin and Janga enter processtonally, 
reading newspapers 

KANCHIN News! 

Janaa News! 
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They sit enshrined, foursquare mith ther 
sisters 

KANCHIN. By wireless 

Janca Tomorrow’s three o’clock editon. 

KANCHIN, The land that brought forth Iddy 
begins the Apocalypse 

HYERING What do you mean? Has any- 
thng happened m England? 

KANCHIN England has broken loose 

SIR CHARLES. What do you mean? broken 
loose Read the news, man Out with ıt 

KANCHIN [reading the headlsnes] Dissolution 
of the British Empire 

JaNGa [reading] Withdrawal of England 
from the Empire 

KANCHIN England strikes for mdependence 

Janaa Dowmng Street declares for a nght 
httle tight httle rsland. 

kaNcHIN The Bntish Prime Munster cuts 
the cable and gives the new slogan. 

ganea Back to Ehzabeth’s England, and to 
hell with the empire! 

KANCHIN. Ireland to the rescue! 

ganaa Free State President declares Ire- 
land cannot permit England to break the 
unity of the empire Ireland will lead the 
attack on treason and disruption, 

KANCHIN The Prime Maimister’s reply to the 
President suppressed as unprintable. 

ganea. Canada clams position of premier 
Dominion left vacant by the secession of 
England. 

KANCHIN. Australia counterclaims as metro- 
poltan dommon 

Janaa New Zealand proclaims a butter 
blockade until its claim to precedence 1s 
recogmzed by Austraha. 

KANCHIN South Africa renames Capetown 
Empire City, and gives notice to all Britishers 
to clear out of Africa within ten days, 

Janca His Holmess the Pope calls on all 
Christendom to celebrate the passng away 
of the last vain dream of earthly empire, and 
the umty of all hving souls in the Cathohec 
Kingdom of God and his Church. 

LADY FARWATERS That sounds hke the 
voice of a grown-up man through the whoop- 
ing of a pack of schoolboys. 

Janca [prosaically] So far, there have been 
no disturbances and little popular interest 

KANCHIN, The various international Boards 
are carrying on as usual. 

ganaa. Today’s football— 

PROLA. No, Janga: certainly not 

SIR CHARLES But what becomes of our jobs 
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JANGA, Set them to kill one another, and 
ile 
BKANCHIN. Dinde and govern 
VASHTI. Feed them on splenchd words. 
maya, Dazzle them with our beauty. 
uns HyERING. Well I never! 
inpy [rising] Excuse me I’m going into the 
ouse to get the field glass. (He goes up the 
'eps) 
MRS HYLRING. Whatever do you want the 
eld glass for? 
ipy [pointing to the shy| There’s a strange 
wd flying about there I think it’s an alba- 
ross, [He goes to the house}. 
VASHTI, MAYA, KANCHIN, JANGA [hissing after 
ım] Liar Baby. Dastard Hypocrite 
SIR CHARLES [lauglung] An albatross! Now 
ould anybody im the world, over the age of 
ix, except Iddy, imvent such a mdiculous 
acuse for gomg to ins room to indulge in his 
oor httle secret vice of agaret smoking? 
Maya Faugh! The unkissable. 
vasuti. The ar pooner 
KANCHIN, The albatrocity 
MAYA, VASHTI, JANGA [shocked by the pun} Oh" 
LADY FARWATERS Cant you four darlings 
lo something useful instead of siting there 
leafening us with your slogans? 
KANCHIN [springing erect) Yes, action 
Acton! 
saNoa (rising similarly] No more of this end- 
ess talk! talk! talk! 
vasHti Yes, action! daring! Let us rob 
‘bay. Let us shoot. 
KANCHIN. Let us die for something 
“Janca Tor our flag and for our Empress. 
VASHTI. For our country, ght or wrong 
maya Let there be sex appeal Let the 
women make the men brave 
KANCHIN We must defend our homes. 
JUNGA Our women 
vasuTt Our native soil 
maya It 1s sweet to die for one’s country. 
vasHt1 It 1s glorious to outface death. 
ALL FOUR. Yes Death! death’ Glory! glory! 
prota Hold yom tongues, you young 
whelps Is this what we have brought you up 
for? 
Pra Stop screammg about nothmg, will 
you Use your minds 
maya We have no minds 
vasatı, We have imaginations 
KANCHIN. We have made this house a 
temple 
Janca. We have made Prola its goddess 


Maya We have made it a palace 

VASHTI A palace for Queen Prola. 

KANCHIN She shall reign 

Janes For ever and ever. 

VASHTI AND MAYA [er untson} Hail, Prola, our 
goddess! 

RANCHIN AND Janaa [in uneson) Hail, Prola, 
our empress! 

ALL FOUR [rushing down to the lawn and 
throning themselves on their Lnees before her] 
Haul! 

ProLa Will you provoke me to box your 
ears, you abominable idolaters? Get up this 
mstant Go and scrub the floors. Do anything 
that is dirty and grubby and smelly enough 
to shew that you bve in a real world and not 
ina fool’s paradise If I catch you grovelling 
to me, a creature of the same clay as your- 
selves, but fortunately for you with a httle 
more common sense, I will beat the slavish- 
ness out of your bones 

saya. Oh, what ecstasy to be beaten by 
Prola! 

vasuti To feel her rule ın the last ex- 
tremty of pam! 

KANCHIN To suffer for her! 

ganca To die for her! 

prota Get out, all four My empire is not 
of such as you. Begone 

maya, How lovely 1s obedience! [She makes 
an obersance and runs away through the garden| 

vasatı Obedience ıs freedom from the m- 
tolerable fatigue of thought [She makes her 
obersance and sals away, disappearing between 
the garden and the house] 

KANCHIN You speak as an empress should 
speak. [He salaams and bounds off after Maya] 

saxaa The voice of authority gives us 
strength and unity Command us always 
thus it is what we need and love [He strides 
away ın Vashis's footsteps) 

prota. An excuse for leaving everything 
to me Lazy, lazy, lazy! Someday Heaven 
will get tured of lazy people; and the Pitcairn 
Islanders will see their Day of Judgment at 
last. 

dA distant fusillade of shotguns answers her 

SIR CHARLES Shooting! What can the matter 
be? 

They all mse and listen anxiously 

A trumpet call rings out from tke sky. 
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uyvertnae Where on earth did that come 
from? There 1s not such a thing as a trumpet 
10 the island. 

The four come rushing back mto the garden, 
mildly exctted 

xancuin Look, look, quick! The albatross 

pra {rising} The albatross! 

maya Yes Iddy’s albatross Look! 

Janaa. Flying all over the town 

vasari [pontng]) There it goes See 

A second fusillade of shotguns, much nearer 

maya Oh, theyre all trymg to shoot ıt 
Brutes! 

KANCHIN They havnt lit it Here 1t comes 

maya It’s flying this way 

vasuti It’s swooping down 

Iddy comes from the house and trots down the 
steps miih a field glass in hts hand 

ippy Ive been lookmg at it through the 
window for the last five minutes It isnt an 
albatross Look at 1t through this [He hands 
the glass to Pra} 

kaNcHIN Then what 1s 1t? 

wy I think it’s an angel 

Janaa Oh get out, you silly idiot 

pra [looking through the glass) That 1s no 
bird 

An angel fles down mto the middle of the 
garden General stupefachon He shakes himself 
Quankues of bullets and small shot fall from has 
wings and clothes 

THE anaeL Really, your people ought to 
know better than to shoot at an angel 

maya Are you an angel? 

THE ANGEL Well, what do you suppose I 
am? 

vasutt Of course he 1s an angel. Look at 
his wings 

THE ANGEL. Attention, please! Have you 
not heard the trumpet? This is the Judg- 
ment Day 

ALL THE REST The what???i! 

THE ANGEL. The Judgment Day The Day 
of Judgment 

sin cHaRLeS Well I'll be damned! 

THE ANGEL. Very possibly 

nyeriIna Do you mean that the Pitcarn 
Islanders were nght after all?! 

THD ANGEL Yes You are all now under 
Judgment, m common with the rest of the 
Enghsh speaking peoples. Dont gape at me 
as 1f you had never seen an angel before 

PROLA But we never have 

THE ANGEL [relaxing] True Ha ha ha! Well, 
you thoroughly understand, dont you, that 


mtrogen, G for—thats ıt an angel 
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your records are now beng looked into with 
a view to deciding whether you are worth 
your salt or not 


pra And suppose it 1s decided that we are 


not worth our salt? 


THE ANGEL {reassuring them in a pleasantly 


offhanded manner] Then you wili simply d&s- 
appear that ys al} You will no longer cust 


Dont let me keep you all standing Sit down 


if youhke Never mmnd me sitting and stand- 
ing are all alike to an angel However—f{he 
nis down on the parapet of the well] 


They sit as before, the four superchildren en- 


shrining themselves as usual 


The telephone rings Hyering rises and takes 
a 

svERING {to the angel] Excuse me [To the 
telephone} Yes? Hyering speaking Some- 
body what? Oh! somebody fooling on 
the wireless Well, theyre not fooling an 
angel has just landed here to tell us the same 
thing An angel A for arrowroot, N for 
Well, 
after all, the Judgment Day had to come 


some day, hadnt it? Why not this day as well 


as another? TH ask the angel about 1t 
and nng you later Goodbye [He rings of] 
Look here, angel The wireless has been on 
all over Europe London reports the Judg- 
ment Day m full swing, but Pans knows 
nothing about 1t, Hilversum knows nothing 
about it, Berhn, Rome, Madnd, and Geneva 
know nothmg about 1t, and Moscow says the 
British bourgeoiste has been dnven mad by 
its superstitions How do you account for that? 
If 1t as the Judgment Day m England st 
must be the Judgment Day everywhere 

THE ANGEL Why? 

HYERING [sitting down] Well, 1t stands to 
reason 

THE ANGEL. Does 1t? Would it be reasonable 
to try cases in hundreds of different lands 
and languages and creeds and colors on the 
same day in the same place? Of course not 
The whole busmess will last longer than 
what you call a year We gave the English 
spealang folk the first turn in compliment 
to one of your big guns—a dean—name of 
Inge, I thmh I announced it to him last 
night m a dream, and asked him whether the 
Enghsh would appreciate the comphment. 
He said he thought they would prefer to 
put 1t of as long as posable, but that they 
needed ıt badly and he was ready The other 
languages will follow The United States of 
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America will be tried tomorrow, Australasia 
next day, Scotland next, then Ireland— 

LADY FARWATERS. But excuse me they do 
not speak different languages. 

THE ANGEL They sound different to us. 

SIR CHARLES I wonder how they are taking 
xt in England. 

THE ANGEL I am afraid most of them are 
incapable of understandmg the ways of 
heaven. They go motoring or golfing on Sun- 
days mstead of going to church; and they 
never open a Bible When you mention Adam 
and Eve, or Cam and Abel, to say nothing of 
the Day of Judgment, they dont know what 
you are talking about The others—the pious 
ones—thmk we have come to dig up all the, 
skeletons and put them through one of their 
shocking criminal tnals They actually expect 
us to make angels of them for ever and ever 

MRS HYERING See here, angel This isnt a 
proper sort of Judgment Day. It’s a fine day 
It’s hke Bank Holiday. 

THE ANGEL. And pray why should the Day 
of Judgment not be a fine day? 

MRS HYERING. Well, 1t’s hardly what we 
were led to expect, you know. 

Janaa “The heavens shall pass away with 
a great noise.” 

KANCHIN. “The elements shall melt with 
fervent heat ” 

sanaa “The earth also and the works that 
are therein shall be burnt up ” 

VASHTI. The stars are fixed m ther courses 
They have not fallen to the earth. 

maya The heavens are silent Where are 
the seven thunders? 

vasatı The seven vials full of the wrath of 
God? 

Janaa. The four horses? 

KANCHIN The two witnesses? 

THE ANGEL My good people, 1f you want 
these things you must provide them for your- 
selves If you want a great noise, you have 
your cannons If you want a fervent heat to 
burn up the earth you have your high ex- 
plosives If you want vials of wrath to rain 
down on you, they are ready in your arsenals, 
full of poison gases. Some years ago you had 
them all in full play, burning up the earth 

and spreading death, famme, and pestilence 
But the spring came and created hfe faster 
than you could destroy ıt The birds sang 
over your trenches; and their promise of 
summer was fulfilled The sun that shone un-' 
disturbed on your pitiful Day of Wrath shines 
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today over Heaven’s Day of Judgment It 
will continue to hght us and warm us; and 
there will be no noise nor wrath nor fire nor 
thunder nor destruction nor plagues nor 
terrors of any soit. I am afraid you will find 
it very dull 

LADY FARWATERS [politely] Not at all Pray 
dont think that. 

wins HYERING. Well, a httle good manners 
never does any harm, but I tell you straight, 
Master Angel, I cant feel as 1f there was any- 
thing particular happening, mm spite of you 
and your wings Ive only just had my tea; 
and I cant feel a bit serious without any pre- 
paration or even an organ playing. 

THE ANGEL You will feel serious enough 
presently when things begin to happen. 

MRS HYERING Yes, but what things? 

THE ANGEL What was foretold to you “His 
angels shall gather together his elect Then 
shall two be ın the field the one shall be 
taken and the other left Two women shall 
be grinding at the mill The one shall be 
taken and the other left ” 

MRS HYERING. But which? Thats what I 
want to know 

prota There 1s nothing new in this taking 
of the one and leaving the other natural 
death has always been domg it 

THE ANGEL, Natural death does it sense- 
lessly, hke a blind child throwing stones We 
angels are executing a judgment The lives 
which have no use, no meaning, no purpose, 
will fade out You will have to justify your 
existence or perish Only the elect shall 
survive 

MRS HYERING But where does the end of 
the world come in? 

THE ANGEL The Day of Judgment is not 
the end of the world, but the end of 1ts child- 
hood and the beginning of its responsible 
matunity So now you know, and my business 
with you 1s ended [He rises] Is there any 
way of getting out on the roof of this house? 

SIR CHARLES [riszng] Certainly 1t 1s a flat 
roof where we often sit [He leads the way to 
the house} 

KANCHIN In theory 

sanca In fact we never sit there 

THE ANGEL. That does not matter All I 
want 1s a parapet to take off from Like the 
albatross, I cannot nse from the ground with- 
out great difficulty An angels far from being 
the perfect organism you imagine There 1s 
always something better 
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vasHT! Excelsior 

ALL Four [rising and singing vociferously} 
Ech-cel-see-orr! Eck-cel-see-or! 

THE ANGEL [puting Jus fingers in jus ears) 
Please, no In heaven we are tired of singing 
It is not done now (He follows Sir Charles 
out 

Dae Lets see hım take off 

The four rush up the garden and look up at 
the roof The others rise and watch 

JANGA [calling up] Start into the wind, old 
man Spmng off hard, from the ball of the 
foot Dont fall on us 

EANcHIN Oopsh! Off he goes 

The beating of the angel's mings ıs heard 

vasuti He makes a noe lke a vacuum 
cleaner 

maya [wafting lasses] Goodbye, silly old 
Excelsior 

The noise stops 

Janca His wings have stopped beating He 
1s soaring up the wind 

KANCHIN Hes getting smaller and smaller 
His speed must be termific 

maya He ıs too small for an albatross 

vasuT1 He 1s smaller than a canary 

KANCHIN He 13 out of sight 

maya. There! One last ghnt of the sun on 
his wings He 1s gone 

The four troop back and resume their seats 
The others stt as before, except that Iddy deserts 
Prola and sits on the well parapet Sir Charles 
returns from the house mth a batch of mireless 
messages in lus hand 

SIR CHARLES [setting in his former place) 
Well, my dears the Judgment Day 1s over, 
it seems 

IDDY, I cant beleve ıt was the Judgment 
Day 

PRA Why? 

1pDy Well, I thought some special notice 
would have been taken of the clergy Re- 
served seats or something hke that But he 
treated me as if I were only the organ blower 

SIR CHARLES There are such a lot of priests 
an the world, Iddy It would be ımpossıble to 
reserve seats for them all 

IDD) Oh, I meant only the clergy of the 
Church of England, of course 

n HyERING What I cant get over 1s their 
sen along Just one angel to judge us, as 
if we didnt matter k TES 

LADY F\RWATERS He actually went away 
and forgot to judge us 

PR I am not so sure of that, 
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1oDY Well, are we sheep or goats? tell me 
that 

MAYA You are a sheep, Iddy, my sweet 
there can be no doubt about that 

IDDY [bursting into tears) I love you, Maya, 
and you always say unkind things to me [He 
rushes away through the garden, sobbing] 

maya Oh, poor Iddy! I’ go and soothe 
hım with a thousand kisses [She runs after 
ham 

a. [to Sir Charles] What have you got 
there? Any news from London? 

sir cHARLES Yes Exchange Telegraph and 
Reuters Copynght reserved 

Hycrina Lets have ıt 

SIR CHARLES [reading] “Judgment Day 
Widespread incredulty as to anything having 
really happened. Reported appearance of 
angels in several quarters generally dis- 
beheved. Several witnesses are qualifying or 
withdrawing their statements in deference 
to the prevailing scepticism ” 

HYERING We shall have to be careful too, 
Charles Who will beheve us if we tell this 
yarn of an angel flying down into the garden? 

sin cHARLES I suppose so I never thought 
ofitin that way Stull, listen to this [Reading] 
“Pohceman who attempted to arrest angel 
in Leicester Square removed to mental hos- 
pital Church Assembly at Lambeth Palace 
decides by a large majority that there has 
been a Visitation Dissentang minority, led 
by the Bishop of Edgbaston, denounces the 
reports as nonsense that would not impose 
even on the Society for Psychical Research 

His Holness the Pope warns Christendom 
that supernatural communications reachng 
the earth otherwise than through the Church 
are contrary to the Catholic faith, and, of 
authentic, must be regarded as demoniacal 
Cabinet hastily summoned to discuss the 
situation. Pnme Minster, speaking n em- 
ergency meeting at the Mansion House, 
declares that reports of utterances by angels 
are hopelessly contradictory, and that al- 
leged verbatim reports by shorthand writers 
contam vulgar expressions The Govern- 
ment could not m any case allow the British 
Empire to be placed in the position of being 
judged by a commission of a few angels 
instead of by direct divine authority Such a 
shght to the flag would never be tolerated 
by Enghshmen, and the Cabmet was unan- 
mous 1n refusing to believe that such an out- 
rage had occurred The Prme Munister’s 
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speech was received with thunderous ap- 
plause, the audience nsing spontaneously to 
sing the National Anthem.” 

pra They would 

SIR CHARLES [looking at another paper} Hallo! 
Whats this? [Reading] ‘Later During the 
smging of the second verse of the National 
Anthem at the Mansion House the pro- 
ceedings were interrupted by the appearance 
of an angel with a flammg sword who 
demanded truculently what they meant by 
ordering God about to do their dirty political 
work. He was accompanied by unruly cher- 
ubim who floated about tweaking the Lord 
Mayor’s nose, pourmg ink into the Prime 
Mimster’s hat, and singing derisively Con- 
Found Their Poll-It-Ticks Part of the audi- 
ence fell to thew knees, repeating the Con- 
fession Others rushed frantically to the 
doors Two Salvation lasses stemmed the 
rush, at great personal danger to themselves, 
by standing m the doorway and singing Let 
Angels Prostrate Fall Order was restored 
by the Prime Mumnister, who offered the angel 
an unreserved apology and an undertaking 
that the offending verse should not be sung 
agam A new one 1s to be provided by the 
Poet Laureate The Premier’s last words 
were lost through the misconduct of a cherub 
who butted him violently in the solar plexus 
A wave of the angel’s sword and a terrible 
thunderclap then threw the entue audience 
prone to the floor When they rose to their 
feet the angel and the cherubs had dis- 
appeared,” 

HYERING. Oh, an mvention. We cant 
swallow those cherubs, really. 

SIR CHARLES [taking up a third paper| This 
sounds a hitle more plausible “A repre- 
sentative of the Fascist Press has called at 
the War Office to ask whether any steps are 
being taken to defend the mght of public 
meeting, and to deal with the angele pen 
The Commander-in-Chief, whilst denymng 
that there 1s any such thing as a right of 
public meeting by undisciplined and 1re- 
sponsible persons, declared that the Mansion 
House incident was quite mcomprehensible 
to him, as he could not conceive how the only 
really practical part of the National Anthem 
could give any offence Any suggestion that 
1t was not the plain duty of the Ruler of the 
Universe to confound England’s enemies 
could only lead to widespread atheism. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty, interviewed last 
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mght, said that he could not make head or 
tail of the reports, but that he could assure 
the pubhe that whatever had really hap- 
pened, the British Navy would not take 1t 
lymg down Later A Hyde Park orator was 
thrown into the Serpentine for saying that 
the British Empire was not the only pebble 
on the beach. He has been fined thirty shil- 
lngs for beng m unlawful possession of a 
life buoy, the property of the Royal Humane 
Society There can be no doubt that the dis- 
paraging remarks and assumed superiority of 
the angels has started a wave of patriotism 
throughout the country which is bound to 
lead to action of some sort ” 

pra Which means, 1f 1t means anything, 
that England’s next war will be a war with 
heaven. 

prota. Nothmg new in that England has 
been at war with heaven for many a long 
year 

VASHTI [:nspıred] The most splendid of all 
her wars! 

KANCHIN. The last conquest left to her to 
achieve! 

vasuti To overcome the angels! 

ganaa To plant the flag of England on the 
ramparts of heaven itself! that 1s the final 
glory 

prota Oh go away, children. go away 
Now that Maya has gone to kiss somebody, 
there 1s nothing left for you to glorify but 
suicide 

VASHTI [resing] I rebel 

saNnGa [riseng] We rebel against Prola; the 
goddess empress 

KANCHIN [rising] Prola has turned back from 
the forlorn hope 

VASHTI Prola is a coward She fears defeat 
and death. 

KaNncHin Without death there can be no 
heroism. 

ganea Without faith unto death there can 
be no faith 

vasHtI Prola has failed us in the great Day 
of Judgment. 

BKANCHIN Our souls have been called to 
thew final account 

ALL THREE [marching away through the gar- 
den] Gwlty, Prola gulty Adieu, Prola! 

prota. Oh, adieu until you all want your 
tea 

pra. We have taught them everything 
except common sense. 

LADY FARWATERS. We have taught them 
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everything except how to work for their 
daily bread instead of praying for ıt 

prota It1s dangerous to educate fools 

pra It 3s still more dangerous to leave 
them uneducated. 

uns HYERING There just shouldnt be any 
fools They wernt born fools we made fools 
of them 

pra We must stop making fools 

Iddy returns alone Something strange has 
happened to him He stares at them and tries to 
speak, but no sound comes from his lips 

LADI FARWATERS What on earth ıs the 
matter with you, Iddy? Have you been drink- 
ing? 

aby [in a ghastly voe) Maya 

prota What has happened to Maya? 

sppy Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but I shall not pass away That ıs what she 
said. And then there was nothing ın my arms 
Nothing Nothmg m my arms Heaven and 
earth would pass away, but the love of Maya 
would never pass away And there was 
nothing [He collapses on the well parapet, over- 
come, not in tears bui ın a profound awe] 

pra Do you mean that she died mm your 
arms? 

woy Died? No I tell you there was no- 
thing Dont you understand? Where she had 
Just been there was nothing There never 
had been anythıng 

prota And the others? Quick, Pra go and 
find the others 

PRA What others? 

prota The other three our children I for- 
get their names 

wpy They said ‘Our names shall live for- 
ever ” What were thew names? 
uyERING They bave gone clean out of my 
head 

SIR cHARLES Most extraordinary I cant 
for the life of me remember How many of 
them did you say there were, Prola? 

prota Four Or was it four hundred? 

IDDY There were four Ther names were 
Love, Prde, Heroism and Empire Love’s 
pet name was Maya I loved Maya. I loved 
them all, but it was through love of Maya 
that I loved them J held Maya in my arms 
She promised to endure for ever, and sud- 
denly there was nothing in my arms I have 
searched for the others, but she and they 
were one I found nothing It is the Judg- 


ment, 
prota Has she left a great void m your 
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heart, Iddy, that gut who turned to nothing 
m your arms? 

iwpy No This 1s a beautiful climate, and 
you are beautiful people, but you are not real 
to me, and the sun here 1s not what 1t 13 n 
the valley of the Severn I am glad I am an 
Enghsh clergyman A village and a cottage 
a garden and a church these things will not 
turn to nothing I shall be content with my 
httle black coat and my httle white collar 
and my httle treasure of words spoken by 
my Lord Jesus Blessed be the name of the 
Lord I shal not forget ıt as I shall forget 
Maya’s, [He goes out seaward hke a man in a 
trance] 

LADY FARWATERS [troubled, half rising] But, 
Iddy,— 

prota Let hm go The pigeon knows its 
way home 

Lady Farwaters sinks back into her seat There 
1s a moment of rather solemn silence Then the 
telephone rings 

pra [taking up the recewer) Yes? What? 

Yes amazing news we know all about 

that What 1s the latest? Yes “plot to 
destroy our most valuable crhzens” I got 
that, but what was the first word? What 
plot? Oh, Russian plot Rubbish! havnt 
you some sensible reports?. Special news 
broadcast Just coming in? Good put me 
on toit [To the others) Im through to London 
Regional Listen I'll repeat it as ıt comes 
(He echoes the news] Extraordmary disappear- 
ances Indescribable panic Stock Exchange 
closes only two members left House of Com- 
mons decimated only fourteen members to 
be found none of Cabmet rank. House of 
Lords still mousters fifty members, but not one 
of them has ever attended a meeting of the 
Chamber Mayfair a desert six hotels left 
without a single guest Fresh disappearances 
Crowded intercession service at Westminster 
Abbey brought to a close by disappearance 
of the congregation at such a rate that the 
rest fled leaving the dean preaching to the 
chor At the Royal Institution Sir Ruthless 
Bonehead, Egregious Professor of Mech- 
anistic Biology to the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, drew a crowded audience to hear his 
address on “Whither have they gone?” He 
disappeared as he opened his mouth to speak, 
Noted Cambndge professor suggests that 
what is happenmg 1s a weeding-out of 
nonentities He has been deprived of Ins 
Chair, and The Times, m a leading article, 
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‘ints out that the extreme gravity of the 
uation hes in the fact that not only 1s it 
w most important people who are vanish- 
g, but that ıt ıs the most unquestionably 
eful and popular professions that are most 
'avily attacked, the medical profession hav- 
g disappeared almost en bloc, whilst the 
wyers and cleigy are comparatively ım- 
une A situation of ternble suspense has 
en created everywhere Happy husbands 
id fathers disappear from the famıly dinner 
ith the soup Several popular leaders of 
shon and famous beauties, after nnging 
r bells for ther maids, have been found 
yn-existent when the bells were answered. 
fore than a million persons have disappeared 
the act of readmg novels. The Mormng 
ast contains an eloquent protest by Lady 
ushing, president of the Titled Ladies’ 
eague of Social Service, on the equality 
sacrifice as between the west end and 
te east, where casualties have been com- 
watively few Lady Gushing has since dis- 
ypeared. There is general agreement that 
w losses are ureparable, though their bad 
fects are as yet unfelt. But before long— 
uyenina. Whats the use of going on, Pra? 
he angels are weeding the garden The use- 
ss people, the mischievous people, the 
‘fish someboches and the noisy nobodies, 
e dissolving into space, which ıs the 
mplest form of matter We here are await- 
if our own doom 

MRS HYERING What was it the angel said? 
PROLA The lhves which have no use, no 
caning, no purpose, will fade out We shall 
ave to justify our existences or perish. We 
vali live under a constant sense of that re- 
sonsibihty If the angels fail us we shall set 
p tribunals of our own from which worthless 
eople will not come out ahve When men no 
nger fear the judgment of God, they must 
arn to judge themselves 

SIR CHARLES. J seem to remember somebody 
ying “Judge not, that ye be not judged ” 
prota That means “Punish not, that ye be 
ot pumshed.” This 1s not punishment, but 
1dgment 

HYERING What 1s judgment? 

pra Judgment is valuation Civbzatons 
ve by their valuations. If the valuations are 
ulse, the civilization perishes as all the 
neient ones we know of did. We are not 
eing punished today’ we are being valued 
‘hat ıs the Newest Dispensation. 
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LADY FARWATERS. I feel an absolute convic- 
ton that J shall not disappear and that 
Charles will not disappear We have done 
some queer things here in the east perhaps, 
but at bottom we are comfortable common- 
sense probable Enghsh people; and we shall 
not do anything so improbable as disappear. 

SIR CHARLES [to kis wife] Do not tempt the 
angels, my dear Remember you used to 
distribute tracts before you met Pra 

LADY FaRWATERS Ssh-sh-sh! Dont remind 
the angels of those tracts. 

HYERING [71s77g] Look here I have an un- 
easy feelng that we’d better get back to our 
work. I feel pretty sure that we shant dis- 
appear as long as we’re doing something use- 
ful, but if we only sit here talking, exther we 
shall disappear or the people who are hsten- 
ing to us will What we have learnt here today 
1s that the day of judgment ıs not the end of 
the world but the beginmng of real human 
responsibility. Charles and I have still our 
duties the Unexpected Islands have to be 
governed today just as they had to be yester- 
day Sally xf you have given your orders for 
the housework today, go and cook something 
or sew something or tidy up the books Come 
on, Charles. Lets get to work [He goes into 
the house} 

SIR CHARLES [to hes nu fe, rising} You might 
take a turn in the garden, dear gardening 1s 
the only unquestionably useful job. [He fol- 
lows Hyering into the house] 

LADY FARWATERS [rzsezg] Prola shall I 
bring you some kmtting to occupy you? 

PROLA No, thank you I have some think- 
ing to do. 

LADY FARWATERS. Well, dear’ Í hope that 
will count as work I shall feel safer with my 
gardening basket [She goes into the house}. 

MRS HYERING J’you think itl] be all nght 2f 
I go and do some crossword puzzles? It cul- 
thvates the mind so, dont you thmk? 

PROLA Does it? Well, do the puzzles and 
see what will happen Let hfe come to you. 
Goodbye. 

MRS HYERING [alarmed] Why do you say 
goodbye? Do you think I am gong to dis- 
appear? 

Prota Possibly Or possibly J may. 

MRS HYERING, Oh then for heaven’s sake 
dont do 1t im my presence Want til Ive gone. 

She scutiles up the steps into the house, leaving 
Prola and Pra alone together 

PRA Tell me the truth, Prola Are you wart- 
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ing for me to disappear? Do you feel that you 
can do better without me? Have you always 
felt that you could do better without me? 

prota Thatis a murderer’s thought Have 
you ever let yourself thik it? How often 
have you said to yourself “I could do better 
alone, or with another woman’? 

Pra Fauly often, my dear, when we were 
younger But I did not murder you Thats 
the answer And you? 

PROLA All that stuff belongs to the past to 
the childhood of our marriage We have now 
grown together until we are each of us a part 
of the other I no longer think of you as a 
separate possibility 

PRA. I know I am part of the furmture of 
your house I am a matter of course But was 
I always that? Was I that in the childhood of 
our marrage? 

PROLA You are still young enough and man- 
hke enough to ask mischievous questions 

pra No matter we shall both disappear 
presently, and I have still some curiosity left 
Did you ever really care for me? I know I 
began as a passion and have ended as a habit, 
luke all husbands, but outside that routine 
there 1s a hfe of the intellect that 1s quite 
independent of 1t What have I been to you 
in that hfe? A help or a hmdrance? 

prota Pra I always knew from the very 
beginning that you were an extraordinarily 
clever fool 

pra. Good. That 1s exactly what I am 

prota But I knew also that nobody but a 
fool would be frivolous enough to jom me m 
doing all the mad things I wanted to do And 
no ordinary fool would have been subtle 
enough to understand me, nor clever enough 
to keep off the rocks of socal run Ive grown 
fond enough of you for all practical pur- 
poses,— 

pra Thank you 

prot. —but Ive never allowed you or any 

other man to cut me off my own stem and 
make me a parasite on his That sort of love 
and sacrifice 1s not the consummation of a 
capable woman's existence it 1s the tempta- 
tion she must resist at all costs 

pra That temptation hes m the man’s path 
too The worst sacrifices I have seen have 
been those of men’s highest careers to 
women’s vulgarites and folhes, 

prora Well, we two have no reproaches 

and no regrets on that score 


pai. No. We are awaiting judgment here 
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quite simply as a umon of a madwoman with 
a fool 

PROLA Who thought they had created four 
wonderful children And who are now brought 
to Judgment and convicted of having created 
nothing We have only repeated the story of 
Helen and Taust and their beautiful child 
Euphorion Euphorion also yamshed, in his 
highest flight 

pra Yes, but Helen was a dream You are 
nota dream The children did not vanish hke 
Euphonion in their infancy They grew up to 
bore me more intensely than I have ever 
been bored by any other set of human 
creatures Come, confess did they not bore 
your 

prota Have I demed it? Of course they 
bored me They must have bored one another 
ternbly m spite of all ther dressmg up and 
pretending that thei fairyland wasreal How 
they must have envied the gardener’s boy 
his high spynits! 

pra The coming race will not be hhe them 
Meanwhile we are face to face with the fact 
that we two have made a precious mess of 
our Job of producmg the coming race by a 
mixture of east and west We arefalures We 
shall disappear 

prota Ido not feel lke that I feel like the 
leader of a cavalry charge whose horse has 
been shot through the head and dropped dead 
under him Well, a dead hobby horse 1s not 
the end of the world Remember we are in 
the Unexpected Isles, andın the Unexpected 
Isles all plans fal So much the better plans 
are only jigsaw puzzles one gets tired of 
them long before one can piece them to- 
gether There are still a million hves beyond 
all the Utopias and the Millenmums and the 
rest of the jigsaw puzzles I am a woman and 
Iknow it Let men despair and become cynics 
and pessimists because in the Unexpected 
Isles all thew httle plans fal women will 
never let go ther hold on hfe We are not 
here to fulfil prophecies and fit ourselves into 
puzzles, but to wrestle with hfe as 1t comes 
And it never comes as we expect it to come 

pra It comes lke a thief in the mght 

PROLA Or hke a lover Never wil Prola go 
back to the Country of the Expected 

pra. There is no Country of the Expected 
The Unexpected Isles are the whole world. 

PROLA Yes, if our fools only had vision 
enough to see that I tell you this 1s a world 
of miracles, not of jigsaw puzzles For me 
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every day must have its miracle, and no child 
be born like any child that ever was born 
before And to witness this miracle of the 
children I will abide the uttermost evil and 
carry through it the seed of the uttermost 
good. 

pra Then I, Pra, must continue to strive 
for more knowledge and more power, though 
the new knowledge always contradicts the 
old, and the new power 1s the destruction of 
the fools who misuse 1t, 

Proua. We shall plan commonwealths when 
our empires have brought us to the brink of 
destruction, but om plans will still lead us to 
the Unexpected Isles. We shall make wars 
because only under the stram of war are we 
capable of changing the world; but the 
changes our wars will make will never be the 
changes we mtended them to make. We 
shall clamor for secunty hke frightened 
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children, but ın the Unexpected Isles there 
1s no security, and the future 1s to those who 
prefer surprise and wonder to secunty. I, 
Prola, shall hve and grow because surprise 
and wonder are the very breath of my being, 
and routine 1s death to me. Let every day be 
a day of wonder for me and I shall not fear 
the Day of Judgment. [She is interrupted by a 
roll of thunder| Be silent you cannot fnghten 
Prola with stage thunder. The fountam of 
hfe 1s withm me 

Pri. But you have piven the key of it to 
me, the Man 

PROLA. Yes. I need you and you need me. 
Life needs us both 

pra. All hail, then, the hfe to come! 

PROLA. All Hail. Let ıt come. 

They pat hands, eastern fashion. 


THE END 


XLIV 
THE SIX OF CALAIS 


AD 4th August 1847, Before the walls of 
Calavs on the last day of the nege The pavilion 
of Edward III, King of England, ts on your 
left as you face the walls The pavilion of his 
consort Philippa of Hamault ıs on your right 
Between them, near the King’s pavilion, is a 
two-seated chair of state for public audiences. 
Crowds of tents cover the background, but there 
ws a clear way in the middle through the camp to 
the great gate of the city nith tts drawbridge sitll 
up and its flag sull flying 

The Black Prince, aged 17, arrwes im- 
petuously past the Queen's tent, a groom running 
after him 

THE PRINCE Here is the King’s pavilion 
without a single attendant to announce me 
What can the matter be? 

A chls scream is heard from the royal 
pavilion, and John of Gaunt, aged 7, dashes out 
and 1s making for has mother’s tent when the 
Prince seizes him 

THE Prince How now, Johnny? Whats the 
matter? 

oun (siruggling| Let me go. Father 1s ma 
fnghtful wax. 

THE Prince I shall be m a wax myself 

“presently (Releasing kim] Of with you to 
mother [The child takes refuge in the Queen’s 
pakon) 
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THE KING’S VOICE Grrr! Yah! Why was I not 
told? Gogswoons, why was I not told? 
[Ednard II, aged 35, dashes from hes pavilion, 
foaming| Out! [The groom fies for his life] 
How long have you been here’ They never 
tell me anything I might be a dog mstead of 
a king 

THE PRINCE [about to Aneel] Mayesty— 

THE KING No no. enough of that. Your 
news Anythmg from Scotland? Anything 
from Wales? 

THE PRINCE I- 

THE KING [not warting for the ansner} The 
state of things here 1s past words. The wrath 
of God and all his sants ıs upon this ex- 
pedition 

THE PRINCE I hope not, sw. I— 

THE KING [raging on} May God wither and 
blast this accursed town! You would have 
thought that these dogs would have come 
out of thew kennels and grovelled for mercy 
n my summons. Am Į not thew lawful kmg, 

a? 

THE PRINCE Undoubtedly, sir They— 

TRE KING They have held me up for twelve 
months! A whole year"! My busmess ruined! 
My plans upset! My money exhausted! 
Death, disease, mutiny, a dog’s hfe here in 
the field winter and summer. The bitch’s 
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bastard who is in command of ther walls 
came to demand terms from me! to demand 
terms!!! looked me straight in the eyes with 
lus head up as if I—I, lus kang! were dirt 
beneath his feet By God, £ will have that 
head I will hick it to my dogs to eat I wall 
chop his insolent herald ito four quarters— 

THE PRINCE (shocked) Oh no, sw not a 
herald you cannot do that 

THE KING They have drven me to such 
extremty that I am capable of cutting all 
the heralds m Chnstendom mto ther quar- 
termgs [He sits down in his char of state and 
suddenly becomes ridiculously sentimental) I 
have not told you the worst Your mother, 
the Queen, my Phbppa, is here here! 
Edward, in her delicate state of health Even 
that did not move them They want her to 
die they are trying to murder her and our 
mmnocent unborn child Think of that, boy 
oh, think of that [he almost weeps) 

THE PRINCE Softly, father that 1s not ther 
fault itis yours 

THE uwa Would you make a jest of this? 
If ıt as not thew fault ıt shall be thew ms- 
fortune, for I will have every man, woman, 
oe child torn to pieces with red hot pincers 

orat 

THE PRINCE Truly, dear Siw, you have great 
cause to be annoyed, but m sober earnest 
how does the matter stand? They must be 
sufenng the last extremty of famme Ther 
walls may hold out, but their stomachs can- 
not, Cannot you offer them some sort of 
terms to end the business? Money 1s 
Short Time is running short You only make 
them more desperate by threatenmg them 
Remember 1t 1s good policy to build a bridge 
of silver for a flying foe 

THE EWG Do I not know st? Have I not 
been land, magnammous? Have I not done 
all that Christian chivalry could require of 
te? And they abuse my kindness it only 
encourages them they despise me for it 

THE Prince What terms have you offered 
them? 

THE kina I have not threatened the hfe of 
a single hmght I have sad that no man of 
gentle condition and noble blood shall be 
demed quarter and ransom It was their 
hnightly duty to make a show of arms against 
me But (rising nrathfully} these base rascals 
of burgesses these huchstermg hounds of 
merchants who have made this port of Calais 
a nest of pirates these usurerg and trades- 
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men these rebel curs who have dared to take 
up arms against their betters am I to pardor 
thew presumption? I should be false to ow 
order, to Christendom, if I did not make s 
signal example 

THE prince By all means, sr But whai 
have you demanded? 

THE KING Six of the most purseproud o 
thar burgesses, ag they call themselves—by 
God, they begm to give themselves the airs o 
barons—six of them are to come m theu 
shirts with halters round ther necks for me 
to hang m the sight of all their people [Rats 
wg hrs voice again and storming) They shall du 
the dog’s death they deserve They shall— 

A court lady comes tn 

THE COURT Lapy Sir the Queen Ssshi 

THE HING [subsiding to a whisper) The Queen! 
Boy not a word here Her condition she 
must not be upset she takes these things so 
amiss be discreet, for heaven's sake 

Queen Philippa, aged 38, comes from her 
pavtkon, attended 

THE QUEEN Dear child welcome 

THE Prince How do you, lady mother? (He 
kisses her hand] 

THE AING [sokctously] Madam are you well 
wrapped up? Is 1t wise to come mto the cold 
aw here? Had they better not bnng a brazier 
and some cushions, and a hot drmk—a pos- 
set— 

THE QUEEN [curtseying] Sw beloved dont 
fuss I am very well, and the ar does me good, 
[Yo the Price] You must cheer up your 
father, my precious He will fret about my 
health when ıt 1s his own that needs care T 
have borne hm eleven children, and St Anne 
be my witness they have cost less loo 
after than this one big soldier, the greatest 
baby of them all [To the King] Have you put 
on your flannel belly band, dearest? 

THE KING Yes, yes, yes, my love do not 
bother about me Think of yourself and our 
child— 

THE QUEEN Oh, leave me to take care of 
myself and the child. I am no maternal 
malingreuse I promse you. And now, sw 
sonny, tell me all your news I~ 

She ts interrupted by a shrill trumpet call 

TRE Kwe What ıs that? What now? 

John of Gaunt, who has been up to the tonn 
Sates to see the fun, runs un excitedly 

JOHN OF GAUNT [bending lus knee very per- 
Junctorily} Sie they have surrendered. the 
drawbndge 1s down The six old men have 
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me out m their shirts with ropes round 
eir necks, 
THE BING [clouting him] Sssh! Hold your 
ague, you young devil, 
THE QUEEN Old men in ther shirts in this 
sather!! They will catch cold. 
THE KING It 1s nothmg, madam my love: 
ly the ceremony of surrender You must 
m itis not fitting that these half naked 
ən should be ın your presence. I will deal 
th them 
THE QUEEN. Do not keep them too long in 
e cold, dearest sir 
THE KING [uxortously waving her a kiss] My 
rel 
The Queen goes into her pavilion; and a 
oup of noblemen attendant on the King, in- 
ding Sır Walter Manny and the Lords Derby, 
wthampton, and Arundel, issue from their 
ts and assemble behind the char of state, 
ere they are joined by the Black Prince, who 
mds at the King’s right hand and takes charge 
John of Gaunt 
THE KING Now for these swime, these 
odsuckers. They shall learn—[shouting] 
tch me these fellows n here Drag them 
I'll teach them to hold me up here for 
elve months [’ll— 
Lhe sia burgesses, hustled by men-at-arms, 
fer in their slaris and halters, each carrying a 
nch of massive iron keys, Ther leader, 
istache de St Prerre, kneels at the King’s feet. 
ur of lus fellow wietims, Piers de Wissant, 
cques de Wissant, Jean d’Atre, and Gilles 
Oudebolle, kneel in pairs behind ham, and, 
Honing lus example, lay ther keys on the 
ound They are deeply cast down, bearing 
emselves hhe condemned men, yet maintaning 
melancholy dignity Not so the sixth, Piers de 
Isty (mcàinamed Hardmouth), the only one 
thout a grey or white beard He has an extra- 
dinarıly dogged chin nith a few bristles on t 
e dehberately separates humself from the rest 
passing behind the royal chair to the King’s 
sht and planting himself stiffly erect in an at- 
ude af intense recaleitrance The King, scowl- 
g fiercely at St Pierre and the rest, does not 
tce this until Peter flings down kis keys mth a 
ence which suggests that he nould very nil- 
gly have brained Edward mith them 
THE KING On your knees, hound 
PETER I am a good dog, but not of your 
‘nel, Neddy 
THE Kina Neddy!!!! 
PETER, Order your own curs, J am a free 
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burgess and take commands from nobody. 

Before the amazed monarch can retort, 
Eustache appeals to Peter. 

EUSTACHE Master Peter. xf you have no 
regard for yourself, remember that our 
people, our wives and children, are at the 
mercy of this great kang 

PETER You mistake him for ms grand- 
father. Great! [He spits] 

EUSTACHE, Is this your promise to be 
patient? 

PETER Why waste civiltes on him, Master 
Mayor’ He can do no worse than hang us, 
and as to the town, J would have burnt it to 
the last bnck, and every man, woman, and 
child along with it, sooner than surrender. [ 
came here to make up the tale of six to be 
hanged Well, he can hang me, but he shall 
not outface me. I am as good a dog as he, any 
day in the week 

THE PRINCE Fie, fellow! is this a way for 
one of thy degree to speak to an anomted 
king? Bear thyself as befits one of thy degree 
in the royal presence, or by Holy Paul— 

PETER You know how we have borne our- 
selves in hs royal presence these twelve 
months. We have made some of you skip 
Famme and not you, has beaten us. Give mea 
square meal and a good sword and stake all 
on a fair smgle combat with this big bully, or 
his black whelp here if he is afraid of me; and 
weshallsee which is the better dog of the two. 

THE KING Drag him to his knees Ham- 
string hum if he resists 

Three men-at-arms dash at Peter and drag 
ium to his knees They take his halter and te his 
ankles and wrists mith ıt Then they fling him 
on has side, where he hes helpless 

THE KING And so, Master Burgess— 

PETER. Bow-wow-wow! 

THE KING [furious] Gag him. Gogswoons, 
gag him 

They tear a prece of linen from the back of his 
slart, and bind lus mouth wth it He barks to the 
last moment John of Gaunt laughs ecstatically 
at this performance, and sets off some of the 
soldiers 

THE ING If a man laughs I will have hm 
flayed ahve 

Dead silence 

THE KING And now, fellows, what have ye* 
to say to exeuse your hardy and stpbborn 
resistance for all these months,to“me, your 
king? ` Jar 

EUSTACHE Sur, we are not fellows We are 
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free burgesses of this great city 

THE KING Free burgesses! Are you still 
singing that song? Well, I will bend the necks 
of your burgesses when the hangman has 
broken yours Am I not your overlord? Am 
I not your anomted king? 

EUSTACHE That is your claim, sir, and you 
have made it good by force of arms We must 
submit to you and to God 

THE KING Leave God out of this! What hast 
thou or thy like to do with God? 

EustacHE Nothing, sir we would not so 
far presume But with due respect to your 
greatness I would humbly submit to your 
Majesty that God may have something to 
do with us, seeing that he created us all ake 
and redeemed us by the blood of his beloved 
gon 

THE KING [to the Prince] Can you make head 
or tail of this, boy? Is he accusing me of 
unpiety? If he is, by God— 

EUSTACHE Sir, 1s 1t for me to accuse you of 
anything? Here we kneel in the dust before 
you, naked and with the ropes on our necks 
with which you will presently send us into 
the presence of our maker and yours [His 
teeth chatter] 

THE KING Ay you may well tremble You 
have cause 

EustacHE Yes I tremble, and my teeth 
chatter the few I have left But you gentle- 
men that see our miserable phght, I call on 
your generosity as noblemen, on your chivalry 
as good knights, to bear witness for us that 1t 
1s the cold of the morning and our naked con- 
dition that shakes us We kneel to mplore 
your King’s mercy for our wretched and 
starving townsfolk, not for ourselves 

THE KING Whose fault is ıt that they are 
starving? They have themselves to thank 
Why did they not open their gates to me? 
Why did they take arms against ther 
anointed king? Why should I have mercy on 
them or on you? 

EustacHE Sir one is merciful not for 
reasons, but for the love of God, at whose 
hand we must all sue for mercy at the end of 
our days 

THE KING You shall not save yourself by 
preaching What nght have you to preach? 
Tt ıs for churchmen and learned divines to 
speah of these mystenes, not for tradesmen 
and usurers I'll teach you to rebel against 
your betters, whom God has appomted to 
keep you in obedience and loyalty You are 
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trators, and as traitors you shall die Thank 
my mercy that you are spared the torments 
that traitors and rebels suffer in England. 
[Rising] Away with them to the hangman, 
and let our trumpeters summon the towns- 
people to the walls to take warmng from 
their dangling corpses 

The three men-at-arms begin to lift Peter The 
others lay hands on hus five colleagues 

THE KING No let that hound he Hanging 
1s too good for him. 

The Queen hurries in nith her ladies in great 
concern The men-at-arms release the burgesses 
trresolutely It ts evident that the Queen's arrival 
washes out all the King’s orders 

THE QUEEN Suir, what 1s this they tell me? 

THE KING [hurrying across to intercept her] 
Madam this 1s no place for you I pray you, 
retire The business 1s one in which it becomes 
you not to meddle 

THE QUEEN [evading him and passing on to 
inspect the burgesses] But these gentlemen 
They are almost naked It 1s nerther seemly 
nor sufficient They are old they are half 
frozen they should be in their beds 

THE KING They soon will be Leave us, 
madam This is busmess of State They are 
suffering no more than they deserve I beg 
and pray you—I command you— 

THE QUEEN Dear sir, your wishes are my 
law and your commands my duty But these 
gentlemen are very cold 

THE KING They will be colder presently, 
so you need not trouble about that Will it 
please you, madam, to withdraw at once? 

THE QUEEN Instantly, my dear lord [To 
Eustache] Sw when his Majesty has ended 
his busmess with you, will you and your 
frends partake of some cups of hot wine n 
my pavihon? You shall be furmshed with 
gowns 

THE KING [choking mith wrath] Hot w—! 

EUSTACHE Alas, madam, when the 
has ended his business with us we shall need 
nothing but our coffins I also beg you to 
withdraw and hasten our despatch to that 
court where we shall not be held gullty for 
defending our hearths and homes to the last 
extremity The King will not be baulked of 
his revenge, and we are shnyen and ready 

THE QUEEN Oh, you mistake, sir the King 
1s incapable of revenge my husband 1s the 
flower of chivalry 

EusTacHE You little know your husband, 
madam We know better what to expect 
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from Edward Plantagenet. 

THE KING [coming to him threateningly past 
hzs consort] Ha! do you, Master Merchant? 
You know better than the Queen! You and 
your hke know what to expect from your 
lords and rulers! Well, this ame you shall not 
be disappomted. You have guessed aright. 
You shall hang, every man of you, n your 
shirts, to make mirth for my horseboys and 
their trulls. f 

THE QUEEN. Oh no— 

THE KING [thundering] Madam I forbid you 
to speak I bade you go you would not; and 
now you shall see what I would have spared 
you had you been obedient By God, I will 
be master im my own house and king in my 
own camps Take these fellows out and hang 
them ım thew white beards 

The King takes lus place on his chair of state 
with his arms folded tmplacably The Queen 
follows him slowly and desolately She takes her 
place beside lum The dead silence ıs very trying. 

THE QUEEN [drooping wm tears and covering 
her face with her hands) Oh! > 

THE KING [flinching] No no no no NO, Take 
her away - 

THE QUEEN Sir. I have been always a great 
trouble to you. I have asked you for a 
thousand favors and graces and presents. I 
am impatient and ungrateful, ever asking, 
asking, asking Have you ever refused me 
even once? 

“pHe Kina Well, 1s that a reason why I 
should give and grant, grant and give, for 
ever? Am I never to have my own way? 

THE QUEEN Oh, dearest sir, when next I 
ask you for a great thng, refuse me teach me 
a lesson But this ıs such a little thing [Heart- 
broken] I cannot bear your refusing me a httle 
thing, 

tue KING A httle thing! You call this a 
ttle thing! 

THE QUEEN. A very very little thing, sir 
You are the King: you have at your disposal 
thousands of hves all our hves from the 
noblest to the meanest. All the hves m that 
city are in your hand to do as you will with 
in this your hour of victory it 1s as if you 
were God himself You said once that you 
would lead ten kings captive to my feet. 
Much as I have begged from you I have 
never asked for my ten lungs [I ask only for 
six old merchants, men beneath your royal 
notice, as my share of the spoils of your 
conquest Their ransom will hardly buy me 
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a new girdle; and oh, dear sr, you know 
that my old one 1s becomung too straat for me. 
Will you keep me begging so? 

THe gina I see very well that I shall not 
be allowed my own way [He begins to cry). 

THE QUEEN [throwing her arms round him) 
Oh, dear sir, you know I would die to spare 
you a moment’s distress. There, there, 
dearest! [She pets him} 

THE KING [blubbereng] I am never allowed 
to do anything I want I might as well be a 
dog as a king You treat me hke a baby. 

THE QUEEN Ah no you are the greatest of 
kings to me, the noblest of men, my dearest 
lord and my dearest dearest love. [ Throwing 
herself on her knees] Listen. do as you will: I 
wil not say another word: I ask nothing. 

THE KING. No you ask nothing because you 
know you will get everything [He rises, 
shouting] Take those men out of my sight 

THE PRINCE. What shall we do with them, 
sir? 

THE KING | flinging lumself bach tnto his seat] 
Ask the Queen. Banquet them feast them 
give them my crown, my kingdom Give 
them the clothes off my back, the bread out 
of my mouth, only take them away. Will you 
go, curses on you 

The five burgesses kneel gratefully to the 
Queen. 

EUSTACHE [hissing her hand} Madam. our 
ransom shall buy you a threefold girdle of 
gold and a cradle of silver 

THE KING Aye, well, see that it does: see 
that it does 

The burgesses retire, boning to the Queen, who, 
shill on her knees, waves her hand graciously to 
them. 

p QUEEN. Will you not help me up, dear 
sir 

THE KING. Oh yes, yes [rasing her]. you 
should be more careful. who knows what 
harm you may have done yourself floppmg 
on your knees hke that? 

THE QUEEN I have done myself no harm, 
dear sir; but you have done me a world of 
good I have never been better nor happier 
inmy hfe Look atme DoT not look radiant? 

THE KING And how do I look? Like a, fool. 

JOHN OF GAUNT Sır. the men-at-arms want 
to know what they are to do with this fellow? 

THE KING. Aye, I forgot him. Fetch him 
here. 

The three men-at-arms carry Peter to the 
King, and fing lum down, The King ts now 
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nning His paroxysm of tears has completely 
Teraa Tas al ae It dawns on him that 
through Peter he may get even with Plulippa for 
ius recent domestic defeat 

THE QUEEN Oh, the poor man has not even 
a proper shut to wear It 1s all torn 1t 1s 

hardly decent 

TuE Kiya Look well at this man, madam 
He defied me He spat at me There is no 
insult that he did not heap on me He looked 
me ın the face and spoke to me as if I were 
a scullon I swear to you by the Holy Rood, 
he called me Neddy! Donkeys are called 
Neddy What have you to say now? Is he, 
too, to be spared and petted and fed and have 
a gown from you? 

THE QUEEN [going to Peter] But he 1s blue 
with cold I fear he is dymg Untie wm Lift 
lum up Take that bandage off ns mouth 
Fie fie! I believe it 1s the tail of Ins shirt 

THE KING Itis cleaner than his tongue 

The men-at-arms release Peter from hus bonds 
and hus gag He ts too stiff to rise, They pull him 
to lus feet 

PETER [as they Lift him groaning and swear- 
tng] Ah-ooh-oh-ow! 

tHE Kina Well? Have you learnt your 
lesson? Are you ready to sue for the Queen’s 
mercy? 

PETER Yah' Henpecked! Kiss mammy! 

Tun nina [chuchles]!l 

THE QUEEN [severely] Are you mad, Master 
Burgess? Do you not know that your hfe 1s 
im the King's hand? Do you expect me to 
recommend you to his mercy if you forget 
yourself in this unseemly tashion? 

PETER Let me tell you, madam, that I 
came here in no ragged shirt I have a dozen 
shirts of as fine a web as ever went on your 
bach Is it hhely that I, a master mercer, 
would wear aught but the best of the best to 
go to my grave in? 

THE QUEEN Mend your manners first, sir, 
and then mend your hnen, or you shall have 
no countenance from me 

PETER I have naught to do with you, 
madam, though I well see who wears the 
breeches in this royal household I am not 
shilled in dealing with fine handsome ladies 
Leave me to settle my busmess with your 
heapecked husband. 

THE QUEEN You shall suffer for thus inso- 
lence [To the King] Will you, my lord, stand 


by and hear me spoken to in this tone by a 
haberdasher? 
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THE KiNG [grinning] Nay Tam ina merciful 
mood ths morning The poor man 1s to be 
pitied, shivermg there in hus shirt with his 
tail torn off 

perer Shivering! You he in your teeth, 
though you were fifty kings No man ahve 
shall pity Peter Hardmouth, a dog of lousy 
Champagne 

THE KING [going to lum} Ha! A dog of Cham- 
pagne! Oh, you must pardon this man, 
madam, for my grandmother haed from 
that lousy province, so I also am a dog of 
Champagne We know one another's bark. 
[Turning on him mith bristhng teeth] Eh? 

PETER [growling in his face lhe a dog) Grrrr!!! 

THE KING [returning the growl clan to clan] 
Grrr! tt] 

They repeat this performance, to the great 
scandal of the Queen, unul rt develops into a 
startling snuitation of a dog fight 

THE QUEEN [tearing the two dogs asunder] Oh, 
for shame, sir! And you, fellow I will have 
you muzzled and led through the streets on 
a chain and lodged in a hennel. 

THE KING Be mercful, lady I have ashed 
you for many favors, and had them granted 
me too, as the world, please God, will soon 
have proof Will you deny me ths? 

THE QUEEN Will you moch my condition 
before this msolent man and before the 
world? I will not endure ıt 

THE Kino Faith, no, dearest no mochery 
But you have no skill in dealing with the 
dogs of lousy Champagne We must pity this 
poor trembling fellow 

THE QUEEN [angrily] He 1s not trembling 

peter No, by all the saints in heaven and 
devils in hell. Well said, lass 

He nudges her, to her extreme indignation 

THE Kina Hear that, dearest he calls thee 
lass Be kind to hmm He 1s only a poor old 
cur who has lost half hs teeth His condition 
would move a heart of stone 

PETER I may be an old cur, but if I had 
sworn to hang the six of us as he swore, no 
shrew should scold me out of it, nor any soft- 
bosomed beauty wheedle me out of 1t Yah, 
ery baby! Give her your sword and sit in the 
corner with her distaff The grey mare is the 
better horse here Do your worst, dame I 
like your spunk better than his smvel 

THE QUEEN [raging] Send him away, ar He 
is too ugly, and ns words are disgusting 
Such objects should be hept out of my sight 
would you have me bear you a monster? 
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Take hm away. 

THE KING Away with hm Hurt him not, 
but let him not come mto the Queen’s pre- 
sence Quick there Off wth him 

The men-at-arms lay hands on Peter who 
struggles violently 

PETER Hands off me, spamels Arrr! Grrr! 
[As they drag him out overpowered] Gee-up, 
Neddy. [He finishes nith a spirited imitation of 
a donkey's bray) 

THE KING That is how they bwld men m 
Champagne By the Holy Rood [I care not if 
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a bit of him gets into our baby 

THE QueEEN Oh, for shame! for shame! 
Have men no decency? 

The King snatches her into lus arms, laughing 
borsterously The laugh spreads to all the soldiers 
and courtiers The whole camp seems in a hilart- 
ous uproar. 

THE QUEEN No no’ for shame! for shame! 

The King stops her mouth with a kiss. Peter 
brays melodiously in the distance 


THE END 


XLV 
THE MILLIONAIRESS 


ACT I 
Mr Julius Sagamore, a smart young solicitor, 
isin jus office ın Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It ts a fine 
morning in May. The room, an old panelled one, 
is so arranged that Mr Sagamore, whom qe see 
siting under the window in profile with hes bach 
to it and his left side presented to us, ts fenced off 
by fus writing table from ezcesswe inimacy mith 
emotional chents or possible assault by violent or 
insane ones. T'he door ıs on hs right towards the 
farther end of the room The faces of the chents 
are thus tlluminated by the mndow whilst hes 
own countenance s in shadow The fireplace, of 
Adams design, 1s m the wall facing him It ts 
surmounted by a dingy portrait of a judge In 
the wall on ius right, near the corner farthest 
from hum, is the door, mih a cleft pediment en- 
shrining a bust of some other judge. The rest of 
ths wall ıs occupied by shelves of calf-bound 
law books. The wall behind Mr Sagamore has 
the big mindow as aforesaid, and beside zt a 
stand of black tin boxes inscribed mith chents’ 
names 
So far, the place proclaims the exghteenth cen- 
tury, but as the year 7s 1935, and Mr Sagamore 
has no taste for dust and mould, and requres a 
room which suggests opulence, and an which lady 
clients mull look ther best, everything ıs well 
dusted and polished, the green carpet ts new, 
rich. and thick, and the half dozen chairs, four 
of which are ranged under the bookshelves, are 
Chippendales of the very latest fake. Of the other 
ino one is occupied by himself, and the other 
stands half way between hus table and the fire- 
place for the accommodation of hts chents —- 
The telephone, on the table at his elbow, 
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SAGAMORE [l:stening] Yes? . . . [Impressed] 
Oh! Send her up at once 

A tragic looking noman, athletically built and 
expensively dressed, storms into the room He 
rises obsequtously. 

THE LADY. Are you Julius Sagamore, the 
worthless nephew of my late sohcitor Ponti- 
fex Sagamore? 

saGauore. I do not advertize myself as 
worthless; but Pontifex Sagamore was my 
uncle, and I have returned from Australia to 
succeed to as much of his business as J can 
persuade his chents to trust me with 

THE LADY I have heard him speak of you, 
and I naturally concluded that as you had 
been packed off to Australia you must be 
worthless But ıt does not matter, as my 
busmess 1s very sumple I desire to make my 
will, leaving everything I possess to my hus- 
band You can hardly go wrong about that, I 
suppose 

sacasiorE I shall do my best. Pray sit 
down. 

THE LADY No I am restless, I shall sit down 
when I feel tired 

SAGAMORE As you please. Before I draw up 
the will it will be necessary for me to know 
who your husband is. 

THELADY My husband ıs a fool and a black- 
guard. You will state that fact in the will 
You will add that it was his conduct that 
drove me to commit suicide. 

SAGAMORE. But you have not committed 
suicide 

THE LADY. I shall have, when the will is 
signed 

SAGAMORE. Of course, quite so stupid of 
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me And his name? 

tue Lany His name is Alastaw Fitzfassen- 
den 

saGamore What! The amateur tennis 
champion and heavy weight boxer? 

tHE LaDy Do you know him? 

SAGAMORE Every morning we swum to- 
gether at the club 

THE LADY The acquamtance does you httle 
credit 

SAGAMORE. I had better tell you that he 
and I are great frends, Mrs Fitzfassen— 

THE LaDY Do not call me by his detestable 
name Put me in your books as Epifama 
Ogmsants di Parerga 

SAGAMORE [boring] Oh! I am indeed hon- 
ored Pray be seated. 

EPIFANIA Sit down yourself, and dont fuss 

SAGAMORE If you prefer it, certainly [He 
sts] Your father was a very wonderful man, 
madam 

EPIFANIA My father was the greatest man 
in the world. And he died a pauper I shall 
never forgive the world for that 

SAGAMORE A pauper! You amaze me Itwas 
reported that he left you, ms only child, 
thirty milhons 

epiranta Well, what was thirty mulhons 
to him? He lost a hundred and fifty mihons 
He had promised to leave me two hundred 
milhons I was left with a beggarly thirty It 
broke his heart 

SAGAMORE Still, an income of a mikon and 
a half~— 

EPIFANIA Man you forget the death dutes 
Ihave barely seven hundred thousand a year 
Do you know what that means to a woman 
brought up on an income of seven figures? 
The humrhaton of it! 

SAGAMORE You take away my breath, 
madam 

EPIFANIA As I am about to take my own 
breath away, I have no time to attend to 
yours, 
sacamone Oh, the suicide I had forgotten 
that 

EpIranta, Had you indeed? Well, will you 
please give your mind to it for a moment, 
and draw up a will for me to sign, leaving 
everything to Alastair 

sacaMore To humbate hum? 

Errana No Torun him To destroy him. 
To mahe hm a beggar on horseback so that 
he may nde to the devl Money goes to his 
head. [ hase seen it at work on him 
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SAGAMORE Í also have seen that happen 
But you cannot be sure He might marry 
some sensible woman 

EPIFANIA You are nght Make it a cond- 
tion of the mhentance that within a month 
from my funeral he marnes a low female 
named Polly Seedystockings 

SAGAMORE [making a note of tt] A funny 
name 

eprrania Her real name 1s Patneia South 
But her letters to Alastair are signed Polly 
Seedystockings, as a hint, I suppose, that she 
wants him to buy her another dozen, 

SAGAMORE [taking another sheet of paper and 
wring] I should hke to know Polly 

EPIFANIA Pray why? 

SAGAMORE [lalleng as he writes} Well, if 
Alastair prefers her to you she must be in- 
deed worth knowing I shall certainly make 
him introduce me 

epiranta You are hardly tactful, Juhus 
Sagamore 

SAGAMORE That will not matter when you 
have taken this [he hands her what he has 
writen) 

grrganta Whats this? 

SAGAMORE For the suicide You will have 
to sign the chemust’s book for the cyanide 
Say it 1s for a wasp’s nest The tartan acid 1s 
harmless the chemust will think you want 1t 
to make lemonade Put the two separately in 
just enough water to dissolve them When 
you mix the two solutions the tartane and 
potash will combine and make tartrate of 
potash This, beng msoluble, will be pre- 
cipitated to the bottom of the glass, and the 
supernatant flud will be pure hydrocyamc 
acid, one stp of which will Juli you ‘hke a 
thunderbolt 

EPIFANIA | fingering the prescription rather dis- 
concertedly| You seem to take my death very 
coolly, Mr Sagamore 

SAGAMORE I am used to ıt 

Epivania Do you mean to tell me that you 
have so many chents dmven to despair that 
you keep a prescription for them? 5 

SAGAMORE I do It’s infallible 

EPIFANIA You are sure that they have all 
died painlessly and instantaneously? 

sagamore No They are all alive 

epianta. Alive! The presenption is a harm- 
less fraud! 

SAGAMORE No It's a deadly poson But 
they dont take ıt 

EPIFANIA Why? 
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SAGAMORE I dont know. But they never do. 


EPIFANIA I will And I hope you will be 


hanged for giving 1t to me 

SAGAMORE I am only acting as your sohestor. 
You say you are gomg to commut swede, 
and you come to me for advice. I do my best 
for you, so that you can die without wasting 
a lot of gas or jumping into the Serpentine. 
Six and eightpence I shall charge your ex- 
ecutors. 

EPIFANLA. For advising me how to kill my- 
self! 

SAGAMORE. Not today. Tomorrow. 

EPIFANIA Why put ıt off until tomorrow? 

SAGAMORE Well, ıt wl do as well to- 
morrow as today. And something amusing 
may happen this evening. Or even tomorrow 
evening Theres no hurry 

EPIFANIA You are a brute, a beast, and a 
pig. My lıfe isnothing to you: you do not even 
ask what has driven me to ths. You make 
money out of the death of your chents. 

SAGAMORE. I do. There wll be a lot of 
business connected with your death. Alastair 
1s sure to come to me to settle your affars. 

EPIFANIA And you expect me to kill my- 
self to make money for you? 

SAGAMORE Well, 1t 13 you who have raised 
my expectations, madam. 

EPIFANIA, O God, listen to this man! Has it 
ever occurred to you that when a woman’s 
hfe is wrecked she needs a httle sympathy 
and not a bottle of poison? 

SAGAMORE Í really cant sympathize with 
suicide. It doesnt appeal to me, somehow. 
Stall, ifit has to be done, it had better be done 
promptly and scientifically 

EPIFANIA You dont even ask what Alastair 
has done to me? 

SAGAMORE It wont matter what he has done 
to you when you are dead. Why bother about 
it? 

EPIFANIA You are an unmitigated hog, 
Julus Sagamore. 

sacamonE Why worry about me? The pre- 
sermphon will cure everything 

EPIFANIA Damn your prescription There! 
[She tears xt up and throws the preces tn hes face| 

SAGAMORE [beamıng] It’s ınfallıble And now 
that you have blown off steam, suppose you 
sit down and tell me all about it. 

EPIFANIA You call the outcry of an an- 
guished heart blowing off steam, do you? 

sagaMoRE. Well, what else would you call 
it? 
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EPIFANIA You are not a man' you are a 
rhmoceros. You are also a fool 

SAGAMORE I am only a solicitor. 

EPIFANIA. You are a 1otten solicitor You 
are not a gentleman. You insult me in my 
distress You back up my husband against 
me You have no decency, no understanding 
You are a fish with the soul of a blackbeetle. 
Do you hear? 

SAGAMORE Yes. I hear And I congratulate 
myself on the number of actions for hbel I 
shall have to defend if you do me the honor 
of making me your solicitor 

EPIFANIA. You are wrong J never utter a 
hbel My father mstructed me most carefully 
in the law of hbel If I questioned your 
solvency, that would be a hbel. If I sug- 
gested that you are unfaithful to your wife, 
that would be a hbel But if I call you a 
rhinoceros—which you are a most unmuti- 
gated rhinoceros—that is only vulgar abuse 
I take good care to confine myself to vulgar 
abuse; and I have never had an action for 
hbel taken agamst me Is that the law, or is 
it not? 

SAGAMORE. I really dont know. I will look ıt 
up in my law books 

EPIFANIA You need not Instruct you that 
it is the law. My father always had to instruct 
his lawyers ın the law whenever he did any- 
thing except what everybody was doing every 
day Solicitors know nothing of law. they are 
only good at practice, as they call 1t. My 
father was a great man every day of his hfe 
he did things that nobody else ever dreamt 
of dong I am not, perhaps, a great woman; 
but I am his daughter; and as such I am an 
unusual woman. You will take the law from 
me and do exactly what I tell you to do 

SAGAMORE., That will sımphfy our relations 
consıderably, madam. 

EPIFANIA And remember this I have no 
sense of humor I will not be laughed at. 

SAGAMORE J should not dream of laughmg 
at a chent with an income of three quarters 
of a million 

EPIFANIA. Have you a sense of humor? 

SAGAMORE Itry to keep 1t m check; but I 
am afraid I have a httle You appeal to it, 
somehow 

epriranis. Then I tell you in cold blood, 
after the most careful consideration of my 
words, that you are a heartless blackguard. 
My distress, my disgrace, my humulaton, 
the horrible mess and failure I have made of 
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my hfe seem to you merely funny If it were 
not that my father warned me never to em- 
ploy a solicitor who had no sense of humor I 
would walk out of this office and deprive 
you of a chent whose business may prove a 
fortune to you 

SAGAMORE But, my dear lady, I dont know 
anything about your distress, your disgrace, 
the mess you have made of your hfe and all 
the rest ofat How can I laugh at things I 
dont know? If I am laughng—and am I 
really laughing’—I assure you I am laugb- 
mg, not at your misfortunes, but at you 

EPIFANIA Indeed? Am I so comic a figure 
m my misery? 

sacaMone But what 1s your misery? Do, 
prey, sit down 

EPIFANIA You seem to have one idea in 
your head, and that 1s to get your chents to 
st down. Well, to obhge you [She sits down 
mith a flounce The back of the char snaps off 
short mith a loud crack She springs up| Oh, I 
cannot even sit down m a chair without 
wrecking xt There is a curse on me 

SAGAMORE [collapses on the table, shaking with 
uncontrollable laughter) 11111 

EPIFANIA. Ay laugh, laugh, laugh Foo)! 
Clown! 

BAGAMORE [ring resolutely and fetching 
another char from the wall) My best faked 
Chippendale gone It cost me four gumeas 
[Placing the chair for ker] Now will you please 
sit down as gently as you can, and stop call- 
mg me names? Then, 1f you wish, you can 
tell me what on earth 1s the matter [He pichs 
up the broken-off back of the chasr and puts tt on 
the table] 

EPIFANIA [sifting down mith dignity] The 
breaking of that chair has calmed and reheved 
me somehow [ feel as xf I had broken your 
nech, as I wanted to Now hsten to me [He 
comes to her and lõoks down gravely at her) And 
dont stand over me hbe that Sıt down on 
what is left of your sham Chippendale 

B\GAMORE Certanly [Ae sits] Now go ahead. 

eviranis My father was the greatest man 
m the world I was bis only child His one 
dread was that I should make a foohsh mar 
nage, and lose the little money he was able 
ta leave me 

siare The thirty millions Precisely 

Epiranta Dont mterrupt me He made me 
promise that whenever a man asked me to 
marry him I should impose a condshon on my 
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SAGAMORE [attentive] So? What condition? 

EPIFANIA I was to give him one hundred 
and fifty pounds, and tell him that if wathn 
six months he had turned that hundred and 
fifty pounds into fifty thousand, I was hus If 
not, J was never to see him again I saw the 
wisdom of this Nobody but my father could 
have thought of such 2 real, infalhble, un- 
sentimental test I gave hun my sacred 
promise that I would carry ıt out faithfully 

SAGAMORE And you broke that promuse I 
see 

eprraNtA What do you mean—broke that 
promise? 

SAGANORE Well, you marned Alastair Now 
Alastair 1s a dear good fellow—one of the 
best in Ins way—but you are not going to 
persuade me that he made fifty thousand 
pounds mm s1x months with a capital of one 
hundred and fifty. 

eprrania He did Wise as my father was, 
he sometimes forgot the wise things he said 
five minutes after he sad them He warned 
me that mnety per cent of our selfmade mul- 
honatres are criminals who have taken a five 
hundred to one chance and got away with it 
by pure luck, Well, Alastair was that sort of 
crimia) 

BAQAMORE No no not a enmimal That is 
not hke Alastar A fool, perhaps, in busimess. 
But not a crmunal 

EPIFANIA Lahe all sohctors you think you 
know more about my husband than I do 
Well, I tell you that Alastair came back to 
me after six months probation with 
thousand pounds in his pocket instead of the 
penal servitude he richly deserved. That 
man’s luck 1s extraordwwary He always wins 
He wins at tenms He wins at boxmg He 
won me, the nchest heiress in England. 

SAGAMORE. But you were a consentmg p 
If not, why did you put hm to the test? Why 
did you give him the hundred and to 
his fuck with? Saree 

EPIFANIA Boxing 

SAGAMORE Boang? 

EPIFANIA. My father held that women 
should be able to defend themselves against 
male brutahty He had me taught to box I 
became a boxing fan and went to all the 
championship fights I saw Alastair win the 
amateur heavy weight He has a solar plexus 
punch that nothing can withstand 

SAGAMORE, And you married a man because 
he had a superlative solar plexus punch? 
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epiranta Well, he was handsome. He 
stripped well, unlike many handsome men. 
I am not msuscepttble to sex appeal, very 
far from 1t. 

SAGAMORE [hastily] Oh qute, qute you 
need not go into details 

eprrania, I willif I hke Itis your busmess 
as a solicitor to know the details I made a 
very common mistake. I thought that this 
wresistuble athlete would be an ardent lover. 
He was nothing of the and All his ardor was 
1 his fists Never shall I forget the day—at 
was during our honeymoon—when his cald- 
ness nfunated me to such a degree that I 
went for him with my fists He knocked me 
out with that abommable punch in the first 
exchange Have you ever been knocked out 
by a punch mm the solar plexus? 

SAGAMORE No, thank heaven I am not a 
pugilist 

EPIFANIA It does not put you to sleep hke 
a punch on the jaw. When he saw my face 
distorted with agony and my body writhing 
ou the floor, he was hormfied He said he did 
1t automatically—that he always countered 
that way, by mstinct But that does not 
prevent him from threatening to do it again 
whenever I lose my temper 

SAGAMORE [troubled] I could not have be- 
hleved it of Alastair. 

EPIFANIA. Pooh! I asked for ıt It helps me 
to control my temper. It 1s one of his few re- 
deeming points. For there he 1s effective he 
is in earnest he is doing the mght thing. I 
almost respected him for 1t. 

SAGAMORE But what 1s it all about then? 
Why do you want to get rid of him? 

EPIFANIA I want to get rid of myself. I 
want to punish myself for making a mess 
of my life and marryimg an imbecile. I, 
Epifama Ognisant di Parerga, saw myself as 
the most wonderful woman mm England marry- 
ing the most wonderful man. And I was only 
& goose marrying a buck rabbit What was 
there for me but death? And now you have 
put me off it with your fooling, and I dont 
know what I want That ıs a horrible state of 
mind I am a woman who must always want 
something and always get it 

SAGAMORE An acquisitive woman Precisely 
How splendid! [The telephone rings He rises) 
Excuse me [He goes to the table and listens] 
Yes?  . [Hastly] One moment. Hold the 
hne [Zo Ep:fania] Your husband 1s down- 
stairs, with a woman. They want to see me 
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EPIFANIA [rising] That woman! Have them 
up at once 

SAGAMORE But can I depend on you to 
control yourself? 

EPIFANIA You can depend on Alastau’s 
fists I must have a look at Seedystockings 
Have them up, I tell you 

SAGAMORE [into the telephone] Send Mr Fitz- 
fassenden and the lady up 

EPIFANIA, We shall see now the sort of 
woman for whom he has deserted ME! 

SAGAMORE I am thrlled I expect some- 
thing marvellous 

EPIFANIA Dont bea fool Expect someting 
utterly common 

Alastair Fitsfassenden and Patricia Smith 
cometn Hets a splendid athlete, with most of has 
brains ın his muscles She ıs a pleasant quet 
little woman of the self-supporting type She 
makes placidly for the table, leaving Alastair 
to deal mih his mfe 

auasTain Eppy! What are you doing here? 
[To Sagamore] Why didnt you tell me? 

EPIFANIA Introduce the female. 

patricia Patricia Smith 1s my name, Mrs 
Fitzfassenden. 

EPIFANIA That 1s not how you sign your 
letters, I thnk 

ALASTAIR Look here, Eppy Dont begin 
making a row— 

EPIFANIA. I was not speaking to you I was 
spealang to the woman 

ALASTAIR [lonng his temper} You have no 
night to call her a woman. 

patricia. Now, now, Ally. you promised 
me— 

EPIFANIA Promised you! What right had 
he to promise you? How dare he promise 
you? How dare you make him promise you? 

ALASTAIR I wont have Polly msulted 

saaaMorE [goodhumoredly| You dont mind, 
Mass Smith, do you? 

patricia [unconcerned] Oh, I dont mnd 
My sister goes on just hike that 

EPIFANIA. Your sister! You presume to 
compare your sister to me! 

PATRICIA Only when she goes off at the 
deep end. You mustnt mind me theres 
nothing hke lettmg yourself go if you are 
built that way. Introduce me to the gentle- 
man, Ally 

atastain Qh, I forgot Julius Sagamore, 
my soheitor. An old pal. Miss Smith 

EPIFANIA. Alas Polly Seedystockings 

PATRICIA. Thats only my pet name, Mr 
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ALASTAIR. You hadnt any wrongs You 
drove me out of the house— 

EPIFANIA I did not. I never meant you to 
go. It was abommably selfish of you. You had 
your Seedystockings to go to; but I had no- 
body. Adrian was out of town, 

SAGAMORE Adrian! This ıs a new complica- 
tion. Who 1s Adrian? 

PATRICIA Adnan is Mrs Fitzfassenden’s 
Sunday husband, Mr Sagamore. 

EPIFANIA. My what, did you say? 

PATRICIA Your Sunday husband. You 
understand. What Mr Adrian Blenderbland 
is to you, as ıt were What Ally is to me. 

SAGAMORE I dont quite follow What ıs Mr 
Blenderbland to you, Mrs Fitzfassenden, if 
I may ask? 

EPIFANIA Well, he is a gentleman with 
whom I discuss subjects that are beyond my 
husband’s mental grasp, which 1s extremely 
hmted. 

ALASTAIR. Å chap that sets up to be an m- 
tellectual because his father was a pubbsher! 
He makes up to Eppy and pretends to be in 
love with her because she has a good cook, 
but J tell her he cares for nothing but his 
food. He always calls at mealtimes A belly- 
god, I call hm And I am expected to put up 
with him But rf I as much as look at Polly! 
Oh my! 

EPIFANIA The cases are quite different. 
Adrian worships the ground I tread on: that 
is quite true But of you think that Seedy- 
stockings worships the ground you tread on, 
you flatter yourself grossly, She endures you 
and pets you because you buy stockings for 
her, and no doubt anything else she may be 
short of 

patricia, Well, I never contradict anyone, 
because it only makes trouble And I am 
afraid I do cost him a good deal, for he hkes 
me to have nice things that I cant afford. 

ALastTair [affectionately] No, Polly you dont 
Youre as good as gold. I’m always pressing 
things on you that you wont take Youre a 
jolly aght more careful of my money than I 
am myself. 

EPIFANIA How touching! You are the Sun- 
day wife, I suppose 

PATRICIA No ‘I should say that you are the 
Sunday wife, Mrs Fitzfassenden. It’s I that 
have to look after his clothes and make him 
get his hair cut. 

EPIFANIA Surely the creature 1s intelligent 

enough to do at least that much for himself 
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PATRICIA. You dont understand men they 
get mterested m other things and neglect 
themselves unless they have a woman to 
look after them You see, Mr Sagamore, 1t’s 
hke this There are two sorts of people in the 
world the people anyone can hve with and 
the people that no one can hve with The 
people that no one can live with may be very 
goodlooking and vital and splendid and 
temperamental and romante and all that; 
and they can make a man or woman happy 
for half an hour when they are pleased with 
themselves and disposed to be agreeable, but 
if you try to hve with them they just eat up 
your whole hfe runnmg after them or quar- 
relling or attending to them one way or 
another you cant call your soul your own 
As Sunday husbands and wives, just to have 
a good tearmg bit of lovemaking with, or a 
blazing row, or mostly one on top of the 
other, once a month or so, theyre all mght. 
But as everyday partners theyre just 1m- 
possible 

EPIFANIA So I am the, Sunday mfe [To 
Patricia, scornfully) And what are you, pray? 

patricia Well, I am the angelm the house, 
if you follow me. 

auasTair [blubbering] You are, dear. you 
are. 

EPIFANIA [čo Patricia] You are his doormat. 
thats what you are 

PATRICIA. Doormats are very useful things 
if you want the house kept tidy, dear. 

The telephone rings Sagamore attends to tt 

SAGAMORE Yes?... Did you say Blender- 
bland? 

EPIFANIA, Adran! How did he know I was 
here? 

SAGAMORE, Ask the gentleman to wait [He 
hangs up the recetver] Perhaps you can tell me 
something about him, Mrs Fitzfassenden Is 
he the chairman of Blenderbland’s Literary 
Pennyworths* 

EPIFANIA. No That is his father, who 
created the business, Adrian is on the board; 
but he has no busmess abihty He is on 
fifteen boards of directors on the strength of 
his father’s reputation, and has never, as far 
as I know, contributed an idea to any of 
them. 

ALASTAIR Be far to hım, Eppy. No man ın 
London knows how to order a dinner better. 
Thats what keeps him at the top in the city. 

SAGAMORE, Thank you I think I have his 
measure sufficiently. Shall I have him up? 
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EPIFANIA Certamly I want to know what 
he 38 doing here 
ALASTAIR. I dont mnd. You understand, of 
course, that I am not supposed to know any- 
thing of tus relations wth my wife, whatever 
they may be 
Epivanta. They are perfectly innocent, so 
far I am not quite convinced that I love 
Adnan He makes humself agreeable that 1s 
all 
SAGAMORE [tnto the telephone] Send Mr 
Blenderbland up [He hangs up the instrument] 
atastatn {to Patricia] You will now see the 
bhghter who has cut me out with Eppy 
PATRICIA I cant magine any man cuting 
you out with any woman, dear 
epirania Wall you be good enough to re- 
stra your endearments when he comes im? 
Adnan Blenderbland, an imposing man tn the 
prime of life, bearded m the Victorian literary 
fashion, rather handsome, and well dressed, 
comes ın Sagamore rises Adrian ıs startled 
when he sees the company, but recovers kis 
aplomb at once, and advances smiling 
apnian Hallo! Where have we all come 
from? Good mornmg, Mrs Fitzfassenden 
How do, Alastair? Mr Sagamore, I presume 
T did not know you were engaged 
SAGAMORE Your arnval is quite opportune, 
sir Will you have the goodness to sit down? 
{He takes a chair from the wall and places it at 
the table, on kis own righi and Patras left) 
ADRIAN [sitting down) Thank you I hope I 
am not interrupting this lady 
paraicia, Not at all Dont mind me 
SAGAMORE [tntroductrg] Mass Smth, an m- 
tamate friend of Mr Fitzfassenden. 
PATRICIA Pleased to meet you, I’m sure 
Adrian bows to her, then turns to Sagamore 
apRian The fact is, Mrs Fitzfassenden 
menhoned your name to me im conversation 
as her choice of a new soheitor So I thought 
I could not place myself m better hands 
sigauore [bowing} Thank you, sr But— 
excuse me—had you not a soheitor of your 
own? 
aprian My dear Mr Sagamore never be 
content with a single opmmion When I feel ill 
T always consult at least half a dozen doctors 
The vanety of their advice and prescriptions 
convinces me that I had better cure myself 
When a legal pomt anses I consu sia 
soheitors, with much the same—~ 
spifasta Adnan Ihave nosense of humor, 
and you hnow how st annoys me when you 
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talk the sort of nonsense that is supposed to 
be funny Did you come here to consult Mr 
Sagamore about me? 

ADRIAN J] did But of course I expected to 
find him alone 

patricia And here we are, the whole 
caboodle 

EPIFANIA I was speaking to Mr Blender- 
bland, not to you And I am not a member of 
your caboodle, as you call it 

patricia Sorry, dear It was only a re- 
rauder that I was listening 

SAGAMORE Has the matter on which you 
wash to consult me any reference to Mr Fitz- 
fassenden’s family circle? 

ADRIAN It has 

SAGAMORE Is 1t of such a nature that sooner 
or later it will have to be discussed with all 
the adult members of that circle? 

aprian Well, yes [suppose so But hadnt 
we better talk it over a httle in private 
first? 

EPIFANIA You shall do nothing of the sort 
T wall not have my affairs disenssed by any- 
body mm pubhe or in pnvate They concern 
myself alone 

ADRIAN May I not discuss my own affairs? 

ePirania Not wth my solicitor I will not 
have ıt 

atastairn Now she 1s off at the deep end 
again We may as well go home 

EpIrania [restlessly reserg] Oh, the deep end! 
the deep end! What is hfe af 1t 1s not hved at 
the deep end? Alastair you are a tadpole 
[She serges hts head and ruffles his har as she 
passes kiua] 

alastair Dont do that [He ines to smooth 
luas har) 

EPIFANIA [to Patrica] Smooth it for him, 
angel in the house 

PATRICIA [moving to Epifansa’s char and 
dong so} You shouldnt make a sight of him 
like that 

sagamore Mr Fitzfassenden why did you 
marry Mrs Fitzfassenden? 

Epivanta Why!!! Does that reqmre any ex- 
planation? I have told you why Imarned him 

ALastTaiR Well, though you mightnt think 
it, she can be fnghifully fascinating when 
she really wants to be 

eprrania Why nought he not think it? 
What do you mean? 

ALASTAIR. He knows what I mean 

EPIFANIA Some silly joke, I suppose 

ADRIAN Dont be absurd, Fitzfassenden 
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Your wife is the most adorable woman on 
earth. 

EPIFANIA Not here, Adran If you are 
going to talk hke that, take me away to some 
place where we can be alone 

ALASTAIR Do, for heaven’s sake, before she 
drives us all crazy 

SAGAMORE Steady! steady! I hardly know 
where I am You are all consulting me, but 
none of you has given me any instructions 
Had you not better all be divorced? 

EPIFANIA What ıs the creature to hve on? 
He has nothing he would have had to be- 
come a professional boxer or tennis player if 
his uncle had not pushed him into an imsur- 
ance office, where he was perfectly useless, 

ALASTAIR Look here, Eppy. Sagamore 
doesnt want to hear all this. 

EPIFANIA He does He shall. Be silent 
When Alastair proposed to me—he was too 
great an idiot to comprehend his own aud- 
acity—I kept my promise to my father I 
handed him a cheque for a hundred and fifty 
pounds. “Make that into fifty thousand with- 
i six months” I smd “and I am yours ” 

ADRIAN You never told me this 

EPIFANIA. Why should I? It is a revolting 
story 

ALASTAIR. What ıs there revolting about it? 
Did I make good or did I not? Did I go 
through hell to get that money and win you 
or did I not? 

ADRIAN [amazed] Do J understand you to 
say, Alastair, that you made fifty thousand 
pounds ın sıx months? 

ALASTAIR Why not? 

EPIFANIA You may well look mcredulous, 
Adnan But he did. Yes this ımbecle made 
fifty thousand pounds and won Epi:fama 
Ogmsant: di Parerga for his bride. You will 
not beleve me when I tell you that the pos- 
session of all that money, and the conscious- 
ness of having made 1t himself, gave him a 
sort of greatness I am impulsive I kept my 
word and marmed him instantly Then, too 
late, I found out how he had made ıt 

auastain Well, how did I make it? By my 
own brains 

EPIFANIA Brams! By your own folly, your 
ignorance, your crimmal instincts, and the 
luck that attends the half-witted You won 
my hand, for which all Europe was on its 
knees to me. What you deserved was five 
years penal servitude 

ALASTAIR. Five years! Fifteen, more hkely. 
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That was what I risked for you And what did 
I get by it? Life with you was worse than any 
penal servitude 

EPIFANLA It would have been heaven to 
you if Natme had fitted you for such a com- 
pamonship as mine But what was it for me? 
No man had been good enough for me. I was 
like a princess ın a farry tale offermg all men 
alive my hand and fortune if they could turn 
my hundred and fifty pound cheque into fitty 
thousand within sxx months Able men, br- 
hant men, younger sons of the noblest 
famhes erther refused the test or failed. 
Why? Because they were too honest or too 
proud This thing succeeded, and I found my- 
self tied for hfe to an insect. 

ALASTAIR You may say what you hike, but 
you were just as much im love with me as I 
was with you. 

EPIFANIA Well, you were young; you were 
well shaped, your lawn tennis was outstand- 
ing; you were a magnificent boxer, and I 
was excited by physical contact with you 

SAGAMORE. Ís ıt necessary to be so very 
expheit, Mrs Fitzfassenden? 

EPIFANIA. Juhus Sagamore you may be 
made of sawdust; but I am made of flesh and 
blood. Alastair 1s physically attiactive that 
is my sole excuse for haying married him. 
Will you have the face to pretend that he has 
any mental charm? 

ADRIAN But how did he make the fifty 
thousand pounds? Was it on the Stock Ex- 
change? 

EPIFANIA Nonsense! the creature does not 
know the difference between a cumulathve 
preference and a deferred ordinary He would 
not know even how to begin 

aprian But how did he begin? My bank 
balance at present 1s somewhere about a 
hundred and fifty I should very much hke 
to know how to make it up to fifty thousand 
You are so rich, Epifania, that every decent 
man who approaches you feels lke a needy 
adventurer You dont know how a man to 
whom a hundred pounds 1s a considerable 
sum feels in the arms of a woman to whom a 
mullion is mere pin money 

ErIraNia Nor do you know what it feels 
kke to be m the arms of a man and know 
that you could buy hım up twenty times over 
and never muss the price 

ADRIAN. If I give you my hundred and fifty 
pounds, will you mvest it for me? 

EPIFANIA It 1s not worth mvestng You 
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cannot make money on the Stock Exchange 
untal your weekly account ıs at least seventy 
thousand Do not meddle with money, Adnan 
you do not understand ıt I will give you all 
you need 

anran No, thanh you I should lose my 
self-respect I prefer the poor man’s luxury 
of paying for your cabs and flowers and 
theatre tickets and lunches at the Ritz, and 
lending you all the littl sums you have 
occasion for when we are together 

The rest all stare at this ight on Eptfanta’s 
habits 

EPIFANIA [tis quite true I never have any 
pocket money I must owe you milhons in 
odd five pound notes I will tell my bankers 
that you want a thousand on account 

ADRIAN But I dont I love lending you 
fivers Only, as they run through my com- 
paratively slender resources at an appalling 
rate, I should honestly like a few lessons from 
Alastaw ın the art of turmng hundreds mto 
tens of thausands 

EPIFANIA His example would be useless to 
you, Adnan, because Alastmr is one of 
Nature's marvels, and there ıs nothing marvel- 
lous about you except your appetite Listen. 
On each of Ins birthdays his aunt had pre- 
sented him with a gramophone record of the 
singing of the celebrated tenor Ennco Caruso 
Now it so happens that Nature, ın one of her 
most unaccountable caprices, has endowed 
Alastmr with a starthngly loud smging voice 
of almost supernatural range He can sing 
high notes never before attained by mortal 
man He found that he could mutate gramo- 
phone records with the greatest facility, and 
he became convinced that he could make a 
fortune as an operatic tenor The first use he 
made of my money was to give fifty pounds 
to the manager of some trumpery httle opera 
company which was then on sts last legs m 
the suburbs to allow him to appear for one 
night in one of Caruso’s most popular roles 
He actually took me to hear his performance 

ALASTAIR It wasnt my fault I can sing 
Caruso’s head off It was a plot The regular 
tenor of the company a swine that could 
hardly reach B flat without breaking his neck, 
paid a lot of blachguards to gointo the gallery 
and boo me 

EPIFANIA My dear Alasta, the sımple 
truth 1s that Nature, when she endowed you 
with jour amazng yoice, unfortunately 
omitted to provide you with a musical ear 
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You can bellow loudly enough to drown ten 
thousand bulls, but you are always at least a 
quarter tone sharp or flat as the case may be 
I laughed until I fell on the floor of my box 
in screammg hystencs The audience hooted 
and booed, but they could not make them- 
selves heard above your roanng At last the 
chorus dragged you off the stage, and the 
regular tenor finshed the performance only ” 
to find that the manager had absconded with 
my fifty pounds and left the whole company 
penmless The prima donna was deaf in the 
left ear, into which you had sung with all 
your force I had to pay all thei salaries and 
send them home 

ALASTAIR I tell you ıt was a plot Why 
shouldnt people hke my singing? I can sing 
louder than any tenor on the stage I can smg 
higher 

EPIFANIA. Alastair’ you cannot resist a plot 
when the whole world 1s a party to at 

ADRIAN Still, this does not explain how 
Alastair made the fifty thousand pounds 

EPIFANIA I leave him to tell that disgrace- 
ful tale himself I beheve he 1s proud of ıt 
[She sits down disdain fully tn the vacant chair} 

atasTain Well, it worked out all nght 
But ıt was a near thing, I tell you What I did 
was this I had a hundred pounds left after 
the opera stunt I met an Amencan. I told 
bum I was crazy about a woman who wouldnt 
marry me unless I made fifty thousand in six 
months, and that I had only a hundred pounds 
m the world. He jumped up and sad “Why, 
man ahve, if you have a hundred you can 
open a bank account and get a cheque book ” 
I sud “What good 1s a cheque book?” He 
said ‘Are we partners, fifty fifty?” So I said 
yes what else could I say? That very day we 
started in. We lodged the money and got a 
book of a hundred cheques We took a 
theatre We engaged a first rate cast We got 
a play We got a splendid production the 
scenery was lovely the girls were lovely the 
principal woman was an angry-eyed creature 
with a queer foreign voice and a Hollywood 
accent, just the sort the public loves We 
never asked the price of anything: we just 
went in up to our necks for thousands and 
thousands 

ADRIAN But how did you pay for all these 
things? 

ALASTAIR With our cheques, of course 
Didnt I tell you we had a cheque book? 

ADRIAN, But when the hundred was gone 
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the cheques must have been dishonored. 

ALASTAIR Not one of them We knted them 
all But it was a heartbreaking job 

ADRIAN. I dont understand What does kit- 
mg mean? 

SAGAMORE, It is quite simple You pay for 
something with a cheque after the banks 
have closed for the day xf on Saturday or 
just before a bank holiday all the better Say 
the cheque 1s for a hundred pounds and you 
have not a penny at the bank. You must then 
induce a friend or a hotel manager to cash 
another cheque for one hundred pounds for 
you That provides for the previous cheque, 
but 1t obliges you, on paim of eighteen months 
hard labour, to induce another friend or hotel 
manager to cash another cheque for you for 
two hundred pounds And so you go on spend- 
ing and lating from hundreds to thousands 
and from nsks of eighteen months imprison- 
ment to five years, ten years, fourteen years 
even. 

ALASTAIR If you thnk that was an easy 
job, just try ıt yourself: thats all I dream of 
it sometimes: it’s my worst mghtmare Why, 
my partner and I never saw that theatre! 
never saw the play! until the first mght we 
were signing cheques and kiting them all the 
time Of course 1t was easier after a while, 
because as we paid our way all right we found 
1b easier to get credit, and the biggest ex- 
penses didat come until after the play was 
produced and the money was coming in I 
could have done ıt for half the money; but 
the American could only keep himself up to 
the excitement of 1t by paymg twice as much 
as we needed for everything and shoving 
shares in ıt on people for nothing but talk. 
But it didnt matter when the money began 
to come in My! how it did come um! The 
whole town went mad about the angry-eyed 
woman. It raned money m bucketsful It 
went to my head like dnak It went to the 
American’s head It went to the head of the 
American’s American fnends They bought 
all the mghts the film nghts, the translation 
nights, the touring nghts, all sorts of mghts 
that I never knew existed, and began selhng 
them to one another until everybody m 
London and New York and Hollywood had a 
rake-off on them. Then the American bought 
all the nghts back for five hundred thousand 
dollars, and sold them to an American syndi- 
cate for amulhon It took s1. more Americans 
to do it, and every one of them had to have a 
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rake-off; but all I wanted was fifty thousand 
pounds, and I cleared out with that and came 
swanking back to clam Eppy’s hand. She 
thought I was great I was great the money 
made me great I tell you I was drunk with it 
I was another man You may believe it or not 
as you hke, but my hats were really too small 
for me 

EPIFANIA Itis quite true. The creature was 
not used to money; and 1t transfigured him 
I, poor innocent, had no suspicion that money 
could work such miracles; for I had possessed 
milhons ım my cradle, and 1t meant no more 
to me than the air I breathed. 

SAGAMORE But just now, when I suggested 
a divorce, you asked how he was to hve What 
has become of the fifty thousand pounds? 

eprranta He lost 1t all in three weeks. He 
bought a circus with ıt He thought every- 
thing he touched would turn into gold I had 
to hquidate that arcus a month later. He 
was about to turn the wild beasts loose and 
run away when [intervened I was down four 
hundred and thirty pounds sixteen and seven- 
pence by the transaction 

arasta Was ıt my fault? The elephant 
got influenza The Mimstry of Health closed 
me down and wouldnt let me move on because 
the ammals might carry foot-and-mouth 
disease 

EPIFANIA At all events, the net result was 
that instead of his being fifty thousand pounds 
to the good I was four hundred and thirty 
pounds to the bad Instead of brmging me 
the revenues of 2 prince and a hero he cost 
me the allowance of a worm And now he has 
the audacity to ask for a divorce. 

atastarn No I dont It was Sagamore who 
suggested that How can I afford to let you 
divorce me? As your husband I enjoy a good 
deal of social consideration; and the trades- 
men give me unlimited credit 

epirantA For stockings, among other 
things. 

patricia Oh [she weeps]! Does she pay for 
them, Ally? 

ALASTAIR Never mind, dear’ I have shewn 
that I can make money when I am put to 1t; 
and I will make it again and buy you all the 
stockings you need out of my own earnings 
[He rises and goes behind her chair to take her 
cheeks az kıs hands) There, daring dont cry 

EPIFANIA There! They think they are 
married already! 

SAGAMORE But the matter 13 not ım your 
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hands, Mr Fitzfassenden Mrs Fitzfassenden 
can divorce you whether you hke 1t or not 
The evidence is that on a recent occasion you 
left your wife and took refuge m the arms of 
Mass Snuth The Court will give Mrs Fitz- 
fassenden a decree on that 

PATRICIA [consoled and plucky] Well, let it I 
can support Alastair until he has time to 
make another fortune You all think him a 
fool, but he’s a dear good boy, and it just 
disgusts me the way you all turn against him, 
and the way hus wife treats him as 1f he were 
dirt under her feet What would she be with- 
out her money, I’d like to know? 

EPIFANIA Nobody ıs anybody without 
money, Seedystockmgs My dear old father 
taught me that “Stick to your mohey” he 
said "and all the other things shall be added 
unto you ” He sad it was in the Bible I have 
never verified the quotation, but I have never 
forgotten it I have stuck to my money, and 
I shall continue to stick to xt, Rich as I am, I 
can hardly forgive Alasta for letting me 
down by four hundred and thirty pounds 

ALASTAIR Sıxteen and sevenpence! Stmgy 
beast But I will pay ıt 

PATRICIA. You shall, dear I wall sell out my 
imsurance and give it to you 

EPIrANIA May I have that in writing, Miss 
Smith? 

ALASTAIR Oh, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, you greedy pig It was your own 
fault, Why cid you let the elephant go for 
thirty pounds? He cost two hundred. 

sagamore Do not let us wander from the 
point 

EPIFaNIA What 1s the pomt, pray? 

sagamore The point 1s that you can obtain 
a divorce if you wish 

EPIFANIA I dont wish Do you think I am 
gomg to be dragged through the divorce 
court and have my picture in the papers with 
that thing? To have the story of my infatua- 
tion told in headhnes in every rag in London! 
Besides, it 18 convement to be mamed. It is 
respectable It keeps other men off It gives 
me a freedom that I could not enjoy as a 
single woman I have become accustomed to 
a husband No decidedly I will not divorce 
Alastair—at least until I can find a substitute 
whom I really want 

Pyric You couldnt divorce him unless 
he chose to let you Alastair’s too much the 
gentleman to mention it, but you know very 

well that your own behavior hasnt been so 
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very nunhke that you dare have 1t shewn up 
m court 

EPIFANIA Alastair was the first man I ever 
loved, and I hope he will not be the last But 
legal difficultes do not exist for people with 
money Atali events, as Alastar cannot afford 
to divorce me, and I have no intention of 
divoremg him, the question does not anse 
What o'clock 1s 1? 

ALASTAIR I really think, Eppy, you might 
buy a wrist watch I have told you so over 
and over again 

mpiranta Why should I go to the expense 
of buying a wrist watch when everyone else 
has one, and I have nothing to do but ask? 
I have not carried a watch since I lost the key 
of my father’s old repeater 

PaTRicta It is ten minutes past twelve 

EPIFANIA Gracious! I have missed my les- 
son How annoying! 

ALASTAIR Your lesson? What are you learn- 
ing now, may I ask? 

EPIFANIA. Allan wrestling When you next 
indulge in your favorite sport of wife beat- 
ing, look out for a surprise What did I come 
here for, Mr Sagamore? 

sacamone, To give me mstructions about 
your will 

ALASTAIR. She makes a new will every time 
she loses her temper, Sagamore Jolly good 
business for you 

Epivanta Do be quiet, Alastair You forget 
the dignity of your position as my husband. 
Mr Sagamore I have changed my mind about 
my will And I shall overlook your attempt 
to poison me 

sagaMore Thank you. 

EPIFANIA. What do I owe you for this 
abortive consultation? 

sacaniore Thirteen and fourpence, if you 
please 

EPIFANIA Ido not carry money about with 
me Adrian can you lend me thirteen and 
fourpence? 

ADRIAN [puts his hand in hts pocket} 

EPIFANIA Stop Mr Sagamore you had 
better be my family sohieitor and send me 
your bill at the end of the year 

ALASTAIR Send a County Court summons 
with ıt, Sagamore, or you may go whistle for 
your money 

Eriranta Do hold your tongue, Alastair 
Of course I always wait for a summons It 1s 


a sunple precaution against paying bills sent 
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SAGAMORE Quite, Mrs Fitzfassenden. An 
excellent rule 

EPIFANIA You are a man of sense, Mr 
Sagamore And now I must have some fresh 
aur this orgy of domesticity has made the 
room stuffy Come along, Adrian. we'll drive 
out into the country somewhere, and lunch 
there J know the quaintest httle place up the 
river Goodbye, Mr Sagamore. Goodbye, 
Seedy: take care of Alastair for me His good 
looks will give you a pleasing sensation down 
your spine, [She goes out] 

< SAGAMORE [as Adran ıs following her out] By 
the way, Mr Blenderbland, what did you 
come for? 

ADRIAN I totally forget I dont feel equal 
to any more this morning [He goes out mith- 
out further salutations] 

saGamoreE {to Alastair] You. wife 1s a most 
extraordinary lady 

ALASTAIR [utters a stifled howl}! 

Patricia He cant find words for her, poor 
dear. i 

sacAMorE, And now, Mr Fitzfassenden, 
may I ask what you came to consult me 
about? 

ALASTAIR J dont know After ten mmutes 
of Eppy I never do know whether I am stand- 
ing on my head or my heels 

patricia It was about a separation. Pull 
yourself together a bit, deat 

ALASTAIR Separation! You might as well 
try to separate yourself from a hurricane 
[He becomes sententrous}. Listen to me, Saga- 
more I am one of those unfortunate people 
—you must know a lot of them—I daresay 
many of them have sat in this chair and 
talked to you as I am now talking to 
you— 

SAGAMORE [after warting in vain for a comple- 
tron of the sentence] Yes? You were saying—? 

patricia Dont wander, Ally Tell Mr 
Sagamore what sort of people 

ALastain The people that have bitten off 
more than they can chew. The ordinary chaps 
that have marred extraordinary women 
The commonplace women that have marned 
extraordinary men They all thought 1t was a 
splendid catch for them Take my advice, 
Sagamore: marry in your own class Dont 
misunderstand me I dont mean rank or 
money What I mean—what J mean— 

PATRICIA [coming to the rescue] What he 
means 1s that people who marry should think 

about the same things and hke the same 
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things They shouldnt be over oneanother’s 
heads, if you follow me 

SAGAMORE Perfectly May I take it that 
Alastair made that mistake, and that later 
on (too late, unfortunately) he discovered in 
you a—shall I say a soul mate? 

ALASTAIR. No. that sounds silly. Literary, 
you know 

PATRICIA, More of a mind mate, I should 
call it. 

SAGAMORE Precisely Thank you A mmd 
mate with whom he could be thoroughly 
comfortable. 

ALASTAIR [grasping Sagamore's hand fer- 
venily] Thank you, Sagamore you are a real 
fmend Youve got ıt exactly Thmk ove: 1% 
for us Come on, Seedy darling: we mustnt 
waste a busy man’s time 

He goes out, leaving Patria and Saga- 
more alone together. She rises and goes to the 
table 

patricia Mr Sagamore youll stand by us, 
wont you’ Youll save Ally from that awful 
woman Youll save him for me. 

SAGAMORE I’m afraid I cant control her, 
Moss Smith Whats worse, I’m afraid she can 
control me It’s not only that I cant afford to 
offend so mch a chent It’s that her will 
paralyzes mine It’s a sort of genius some 
people have. 

patricia. Dont you be afraid of her, Mr 
Sagamore She has a gemus for making 
money. It’s in her famly Money comes to 
her. But I have my httle bit of genius too, 
and she cant paralyze me. 

SAGAMORE And what have you a genius 
for, Mass Smuth, if I may ask? 

PATRICIA For makmg people happy. Un- 
happy people come to me just as money 
comes to her 

SAGAMORE [shaking his head] I cant think 
that your will ıs stronger than hers, Miss 
Smith 

patricia. It isnt, Mr Sagamore I have no 
will at all But I get what I want, somehow. 
Youll see 

ALASTAIR [outside, shouting] Seedy' Come 
on! 

patricia. Coming, darhng [To Sagamore} 
Goodbye, Mr Sagamore [they shake hands 
quickly She hurries to the door] Youll see. [She 
goes out] 

SAGAMORE [žo lamself] I think I shall wat 
and see, 

He resumes lis morning's work. 
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ACT H 

A dismal old coffee room in an arcent riwer- 
side inn An immense and hideous sideboard of 
the murkest mahogany stretches across the end 
mall Above st hang, picturemise, two signboards, 
nearly black nth age one shening the arms of 
the lord of the manor, and the other a sow stand- 
ing upright and playing a flageolet Underneath 
the sow 1s inscribed in tall letters THE PIG § 
WHISTLE Between these works of art is a 

glass case contaimng an enormous stuffed fish, 
certainly not less than a century old 

At right angles to the sideboard, and extending 
nearly the whole length of the raom, are two 
separate long tables, laid for lunch for about a 
dozen people each Fhe chars, too close together, 
are plain wooden ones, hard and uncomfortable 
The cutlery rs cheap kitchen ware, mith rickety 
silver crueis and salt cellars to keep up appear- 
ances The table cloths are coarse, and are not 

fresh from the laundry 

The walls are covered mith an ugly Victorian 

paper wich may have begun as a design of duil 
purple wreaths on a dark yellow background, but 
ts now @ flyblown muck af no descrebable color, 
but crushagly depressing There ıs no carpet 

The door, which stands mde open and has 
COFFEE ROOM tnseribed on tt, ts to the right 
of anyone contemplahng the sideboard from the 
opposite end of the room Next the door an old 
fashioned hatstand flattens ttself against the wall, 
and on it hangs the hat and light overcoat of Mr 
Adrian Blenderbland 

He, mth Eptfanta, ts seated at the end of the 

table farthest from the door They have just 
Jjimshed a meal The cheese and bascusts are stall 
on the table She looks interested and happy He 
is in the worst of tempers 

ePiranta How jolly! 

ADRIAN {looking round disparagingly| I must 
be a very attractive man 

EPIFANIA [opening her eyes mde] Indeed! Not 
that I am denying 1t; but what has it to do 
with what I have just said? 

ADRIAN You said “How jolly!” I look round 
at this rotten old mn trying to pretend that 
it’s a riverside hotel We have just had a 
hornble meal of tomato tea called soup, the 
remains of Sunday’s jomt, sprouts, potatoes, 
apple tart and stale Amencan synthetic 
cheese If you can suffer ths and say “How 
jolly!” there must be some irresistible attrac- 
tion present, and I can see nothing that is not 
utterly repulsive except myself 

\ EPIN Dont you lke these dear old- 
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world places? I do 

aprian I dont They ought all to be rooted 
up, pulled down, burnt to the ground Your 
flat on the Embankment in London cost 
more to furmsh than this place did to build 
from the cellar to the roof You can get a 
decent lunch there, perfectly served, by a 
word through the telephone Your luxurious 
car will whisk you out to one of a dozen first 
rate hotels in lovely scenery And yet you 
choose this filthy old inn and say “How 
jolly!” What is the use of bemg a milhon- 
asress on such terms? 

EPIFANIA Psha! When I was first let loose 
on the world with unhmted money, how 
long do you think it took me to get tired of 
shopping and sich of the luxuries you think 
so much of? About a fortmght My father, 
when he had a hundred millions, travelled 
third class and never spent more than ten 
shylbngs a day on himself except when he 
was entertauung people who were useful to 
him. Why should he? He couldnt eat more 
than anyone else He couldnt drink more 
than anyone else He couldnt wear more than 
anyone else. Neither can I 

aprian Then why do you love money and 
hate spending it? 

EPIFANIA Because money 1s power Money 
wsecunty Moneys freedom It’s the difer- 
ence between living on the slope of a voleano 
and being safe in the garden of the Hes- 
pendes And there 1s the continual pleasure 
of making more of it, which 1s quite easy if 
you have plenty to start with I can turn a 
milhon into two millon much more easily 
than a poor woman can turn five pounds mto 
ten, even if she could get the five pounds to 
begin with It turns itself, ım fact 

ADRIAN To me money 13 a vulgar bore and 
a soul destroying worry I need xt, of course, 
but I dont hke ıt I never think of it when I 
can possibly help ıt 

EPIPANIA Ifyou dont think gbout money 
what do you think about? Women? 

ADRIAN Yes, of course, but not exclusively 

EPIFANIA Food? 

ADRIAN Well, I am not always thinkng 
about my food, but I am rather particular 
about it I confess [looked forward to a better 
lunch than [indicating the table] that 

EPIFANIA. Oho! So that 1s what has put you 
out of temper, 15 it? 

ADRIAN [annoyed] I am not out of temper, I 
hope But you promsed me a very special 
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treat You said you had found out the most 
wonderful place on the river, where we could 

“be ourselves and have a delicious cottage 
meal in primitive happiness Where is the 
charm of this dismal hole? Have you ever 
eaten a viler lunch? There 1s not even a private 
sitting room. anybody can walk in here at 
any moment. We should have been much 
more comfortable at Richmond or Maiden- 
head And I believe 1t 1s rumng. 

EPIFANIA Is that my fault? 

ADRIAN It completes your notion of a 
happy day up the nver Why 1s it that the 
people who know how to enjoy themselves 
never have any money, and the people who 
have money never know how to enjoy them- 
selves? f 

EPIFANIA You are not makıng yourself 
agreeable, Adrian 

ADRIAN, You are not entertaining me very 
munificently, Eprfania For heaven’s sake let 
us get mto the car and drive about the 
country It 1s much more luxurious than this 
hideous coffee room, and more private. 

EPIFANIA I am tired of my car. 

ADRIAN Iam not. I wish I could afford one 
hke at. 

EPIFANIA I thought you would enjoy sit- 
ting ın this crazy out-of-way place talkıng to 
me But I find you are a spoilt old bachelor 
you care about nothing but your food and 
your ttle comforts. You are worse than 
Alastair, for he at least could talk about 
boxing and tennis 

ADRIAN And you can talk about nothing 
but money. 

eprranta And you think money unmterest- 
ing! Oh, you should have known my father! 

ADRIAN, I am very glad I did not 

EPIFANIA [suddenly dangerous} Whats that 
you say? 

ADRIAN My dear Epifania, if we are to 
remain friends, I may as well be quite frank 
with you Everything you have told me about 
your father convinces me that though he was 
no doubt an affectionate parent and amiable 
enough to explain your rather taresome 
father fixation, as Dr Freud would call it, he 
must have been quite the most appalling bore 
that ever devastated even a Rotary club 

EPIFANIA My father! You dare think such 
things of my father! You finite nothingness! 
My father made a hundred and fifty milhons. 
You never made even half a millon. 

ADRIAN. My good girl, your father never 
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,made anything I have not the shghtest 
notion of how he contmved to get a legal 
clam on so much of what other people made, 
but I do know that he lost four fifths of it by 
bemg far enough behind the times to buy up 
the properties of the Russian nobilty in the 
behef that England would squash the Soviet 
revolution in three weeks or so Could anyone 
have made a stupider mistake? Not I, fool as 
you think me. In short, Epifania, the world 
would not have been a penny the poorer if 
your father had never existed. You see that, 
dont you? 

EPIFANIA [springing up and squaring at lam] 
I see red. Stand up, you cur. Put up your 
hands Put them up 

ADRIAN [rising tn some consternation, but not 
fully recognizing hts perl) Epifama: 1t’s no use 
losing your temper— 

EPIFANiA [delivering a straight left to his chin] 
Take that for calling my father a bore. [Fol- 
loming t up mith a savage punch mith her right] 
Take that for saymg he never made any- 
thng 

ADRIAN [writhing on the floor) Help! Polce! 
Murder! [He ts unable to rise, but he rolls and 
scrambles io the door gasmng piteously| 

EPIFANIA [sending hun through the door mith a 
mule kich) Rotter't Bounder! Stinker! [She 
snatches his hat and coat from the stand and 
throws them after lam whilst he ıs heard falling 
donnstairs| 

ADRIAN [piteously] Help! Help! 

EPIFiNIA You brute! You have killed me, 
[She totters to the nearest chair and sinks into tt, 
scattering the crockery as she clutches the table 
mith her outstretched arms and sprawls on tt n 
convulsions]. 

A serious looking mddleaged Egyptian gentle- 
man in an old black frock coat and a tarboosk, 
speaking English too well to be mistaken for a 
natwe, hurries in 

THE EGYPTIAN [peremptorıly| Whats the mat- 
tei? What 1s going on here? 

EPIFANIA [raising her head slowly and gazing 
at hım) Who the devil are you? 

THE EGYPTIAN. I am an Egyptan doctor I 
hear a great disturbance I hasten to ascertain 
the cause I find you here m convulsions Can 
I help? 

EPIFANIA I am dying ` 

THE pocror Nonsense! You can swear. The 
fit has subsided. You can sit up now you are 
quite well Good afternoon 

cpirania Stop I am not quite well. I am 
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on the pomt of death, I need a doctor I am a 
rich woman, 

THE DOCTOR In that case you will have no 
difficulty in finding an Enghsh doctor Is 
there anyone else who needs my help? I was 
upstaws The noise was of somebody falling 
downstairs He may have broken some bones 
[He goes out promptly] 

EPIFANIA [struggling to her feet and calling 
after wm] Never mund hım if he has broken 
every bone in his body it 1s no more than he 
deserves Come back instantly I want you 
Come back. Come back. 

THE DOCTOR [returning] The landlord ıs tak- 
mg the gentleman to the Cottage Hospitalın 
your car 

gerania In my car! I will not permt it 
Let them get an ambulance 

THE DOCTOR. The car has gone You should 
be very glad that it 1s bemg so useful 

EPIrANLA It 1s your business to doctor me, 
not to lecture me 

THE Doctor I am not your doctor: I am not 
in general prachce I keep a clinic for penm- 
less Mahometan refugees, and I work m the 
hospital I cannot attend to you 

EPIFANIA. You can attend to me You must 
attend tome Are you going to leave me here 
to die? 

THE DOCTOR You are not dying Not yet, 
at least. Your own doctor will attend to you 

EPIFANIA You are my own doctor I tell 
you J am a nch woman doctors’ fees are 
nothing to me charge me what you please 
But you must and shall attend to me You 
are abommably rude, but you mspre confid- 
ence as a doctor 

THE pocron If I attended all those m 
whom I inspire confidence I should be worn 
out m a week. I have to reserve myself for 
poor and useful people 

EPiranta Then you are either a fool or a 
Bolshevik. 

THE Doctor. I am nothing but a servant of 
Allah 

EPIFANIA You are not you are my doctor 
do you hear? I am a sick woman you cannot 
abandon me to die in this wretched place 
THE DOCTOR I see no symptoms of any sick- 
ness about you Are you m pam? 

EpiraMa Yes Hornble pam. 

THE Doctor Where? 

Eptranta. Dont cross-examine me as if you 
didnt beheve me I must have sprained my 
knuckles and my wnst on that beast’s chin. 
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THE Doctor Which hand? 

EPIFANIA {presenting her left] This, of course 

THE DOCTOR [taking her hand in a businesslike 
way, and pulling and turning the fingers and 
wrist} Nothing whatever the matter 

EPIFANIA How do you know? It’s my hand, 
not yours 

THE DOCTOR You would scream the house 
down 1f your wrist were spramed You are 
shamming—lying Why? Is ıt to make your- 
self interesting? 

EPIFANIA Make myself interesting! Man I 
am interesting 

THE Doctor Not in the least, medically 
Are you interesting in any other way? 

EPIPANIA I am the most interesting woman 
m England I am Epifama Opmsonti di 
Parerga 

THE DOCTOR. Never heard of her Italan 
anstocrat, I presume 

EPIFANIA, Anstocrat! Do you take me fora 
fool? My ancestors were moneylenders to all 
Europe five hundred years ago we are now 
bankers to all the world 

THE Docron Jewess, eh? 

EPIFANIA Christan, to the last drop of my 
blood Jews throw half their money away on 
chanties and fancies hke Zionism The 
stupidest ch Parerga can just walk round the 
cleverest Jew when it comes to money- 
making We are the only real anstocracy in 
the world the anstocracy of money. 

THE doctor The plutocracy, m fact 

errvanta If you lke I am a plutocrat of 
the plutocrats 

THE pocron Well, that is a disease foy 
which I do not prescribe The only know 
cure 18 a revolution, but the mortahty rate 1s 
high, and sometimes, 3f 1t 15 the wrong sort of 
revolution, 1t intensifies the disease I can do 
nothing for you I must go back to my work 
Good mornmng 

EPIFANIA [olding him] But thisis your work, 
What else bave you to do? 

THE Doctor There is a good deal tobe done 
in the world besides attending nch maginary 
invalids 

ePivania But if you are well pad? 

THE DOCTOR I make the little money I need 
by work which I venture to thmk more m- 
portant 

EPIFANIA [thromng lam away and moving 
about distractedly] You are a pig and a beast 
and a Bolshevik. It ıs the most abominable 
thing of you to leave me here in my distress, 
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My car 1s gone I have no money. I never 
carry money about 

THE Doctor I have none to carry Your car 
will return presently You can borrow money 
from your chauffeur. 

EPIFANIA, You are an unmitigated hippo- 
potamus. You are a Bashıbazouk. I might 
have known 1t from your ridiculous tarboosh 
You should take 1t off in my presence [She 
snatches tt from his head and holds 1t behind her 
back} At least have the manners to stay with 
me until my chauffeur comes back. 

The motor horn ts heard honking. 

THE Docror He has come back. 

EPIFANIA Damn! Cant you wart until he 
has had his tea and a cigarette? 

THE pocror No Be good enough to give 
me back my fez. 

EPIFANIA I wanted to see what you looked 
hke without ıt [She puts tt tenderly on his 
head}, Listen to me. You are having an ad- 
venture. Have you no romance m you? 
Havnt you even common curiosity? Dont you 
want to know why I threw that beast down- 
stairs? Dont you want to throw your wretched 
work to the devil for once and have an after- 
noon on the river with an mterestang and 
attractive woman? 

THE Docror Women are neither interest- 
ing nor attractive to me except when they 
are 111 I know too much about them, mside 
and out You are perfectly well. 

EPIFANIA Lia. Nobody 1s perfectly well, 
nor ever has been, nor ever will be. [She sits 
down, sullang] 

THE Doctor. That is true. You must have 
brains of a sort. [He sits down opposite to her] 
I remember when I began as a young sur- 
geon J killed several patients by my opera- 
tions because J had been taught that I must 
go on cutting until there was nothing left but 
perfectly healthy tissue. As there ıs no such 
thing as perfectly healthy tissue I should 
have cut my patients entsrely away if the 
nurse had not stopped me before they dred 
on the table. They ded after they left the 
hospital, but as they were carned away from 
the table alive I was able to claim a successful 
operation Are you married? 

EPIFANIA Yes But you need not be afraid 
My husband is openly unfaithful to me and 
cannot take you into court if you make love 
tome I can divorce hm if necessary. 

THE DOCTOR. And the man you threw down- 
stairs: who was he? One does not throw one’s 
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husband downstairs. Did he make love to 
you? 

EPIFANIA, No He insulted my father’s 
memory because he was disappointed with 
hus lunch here When I think of my father all 
ordinary men seem to me the merest trash. 
You are not an ordinary man I should like to 
see some more of you Now that you have 
asked me confidential questions about my 
family, and I have answered them, you can 
no longer pretend that you are not my family 
doctor So that 1s settled 

THE DOCTOR À father fixation, did you say? 

EPIFANIA [nods]! 

THE Doctor And an excess of money? 

EPIFANIA. Only a beggarly thirty milhons 

THE DOCTOR A psychological curiosity I 
will consider ıt 

EPIFANIA Consider it! You will feel hon- 
ored, gratified, delighted 

THE Docror I see Enormous self-confid- 
ence Reckless audacity. Insane egotism. Ap- 
parently sexless 

EPIFANIA Sexless! Who told you that I am 
sexless? 

THE Doctor. You talk to me as if you were 
aman. There 1s no mystery, no separateness, 
no sacredness about men to you A man to 
you 1s only a male of your species. 

EprrantA My species indeed! Men are a 
different and very mfenor species. Five 
minutes conversation with my husband will 
convince you that he and I do not belong 
to the same species But there are some great 
men, hke my father And there are some 
good doctors, hke you. 

THE poctor Thank you What does your 
regular doctor say about you’ 

EPIFANIA. J have no regular doctor. If I had 
I should have an operation a week until there 
was nothing left of me or of my bank balance 
I shall not expect you to maul me about with 
a stethoscope, if that 1s what you are afraid 
of I have the lungs of a whale and the diges- 
tion of an ostrich J have a clockwork inside 
I sleep aght hours hke a log When I want 
anything I lose my head so completely about 
it that I always get it 

gue Doctor What things do you want 
mostly? 

EPIFANIA, Everythng Anything Like a 
lightmng flash And then there is no stopping 
me. 

THE DOCTOR, Everything and anything is 
nothing 
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EPIFANIA Five minutes ago I wanted you. 
Now I have got you 

tHE poctor Come! You cannot bluff a 
doctor You may want the sun and the moon 
and the stars, but you cannot get them 

epipania Thatis why I tahe good care not 
to want them I want only what I can get 

THE pocror. Good. A practical intellect. 
And what do you want at present, for m- 

stance? 

epivanta That 1s the devil of 1t There 1s 

nothing one can get except more money 

THE Doctor What about more men? 

epiranta More Alastairs! More Blender- 
blands! Those are not deep wants At present 
I want a motor launch 

THE Doctor There 1s no such thing m this 
httle place 

EPIFANIA Tell the landlord to stop the first 
one that comes along and buy it 

THE DOCTOR Tcha! People will not sell ther 
boats like that 

EpIranta Have you ever tried? 

THE Docror No 

EPIFANIA I have When I need a car or a 
motor boat or a launch or anything like that 
I buy straight off the road or off the nver or 
out of the harbor These things cost thous- 
ands when they are new, but next day you 
cannot get fifty pounds for them Offer £300 
for any of them, and the owner dare not 
refuse he knows he will never get such an 
offer agam 

THE pocror Aha! You are a psychologist 
This 1s very interesting 

epirania Nonsense! I know how to buy 
and sell, 1f that 1s what you mean 

THE pocton That 1s how good psycho- 
logists make money 

Epivanta Have you made any? 

rue pocron No I do not care for money, I 
care for knowledge 

EPIFANIA. Knowledge is no use without 
money Are you marned? 

THE DOCTOR. I am married to Science One 
wife 1s enough for mc, though by my rehgion 
I am allowed four 

epIFANIA Four! What do you mean? 

THE DOCTOR I am what you call a Maho- 
metan 

epirania Well, you will have to be content 
with two wives uf you marry me 

THE DOCTOR Oh! Is there any question of 
that between us? 

EPIFANIA Yes I want to marry you, 
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THE pocron. Nothmg doing, Indy. Science 
is my bride 

EPIFANIA. You can have Science as well I 
shall not be jealous of her. But I made a 
solemn promise to my father on his death- 
bed— 

THE DOCTOR [:nferrupting] Stop I had better 
tell you that I made a solemn promse to my 
mother on her deathbed 

Errani What!!! 

THE pocron My mother was a very wise 
woman. She made me swear to her that if 
any Woman wanted to marry me, and I felt 
tempted, I would hand the woman two 
hundred piastres and tell her that unless she 
would go out into the world with nothing but 
that and the clothes she stood in, and earn 
her hving alone and unaided for six months, 
I would never speah to her again 

epirania And if she stood the test? 

THE pocron Then I must marry her evenif 
she were the ughest devil on earth 

EPIFANIA And you dare ask me—me, 
Epifania Ogmsanta ch Parergal to submit my- 
self to this test—to any test! 

THE DOCTOR I swore I have a mother fixa- 
fon Allah has willed ıt so I cannot help my- 
self 

Errrania What was your mother? 

THE pocror A washerwoman A widow. 
She brought up eleven children I was the 
youngest, the Benjamin The other ten are 
honest working folk With their help she 
made me a man of learmng It was her ambi- 
tion to have a son who could read and write. 
She prayed to Allah, and he endowed me 
with the necessary talent 

Epiranta And you think I will allow my- 
self to be beaten by an old washerwoman? 

THE Doctor lam afraidso You could never 
pass the test 

EPIFANIA Indeed! And my father’s test 
for a husband worthy of me? 

THE pocror Oh! The husband 1s to be 
tested too! That never occurred to me 

EPIFANIA Nor to your mother ether, it 
seems Well, you know better now I am to 
give you a hundred and fifty pounds In sx 
months you are to increase it to fifty thous- 
and How is that for a test? 

THE DOCTOR. Quite conclusive At the end 
of the sıx months I shall not have a penny of 
it left, praise be to Allah 

EPIFANIA You confess yourself beaten? 

THE DOCTOR Absolutely Completely 
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EPIFANIA. And you think I am beaten too 

tHE Docror Hopelessly You do not know 
what homeless poverty 1s, and Allah the 
Compassionate will take care that you never 
do. 

EPIFANIA How much ıs two hundred 
piastres? 

THE Doctor. At the rate of exchange con- 
templated by my mother, about thirtyfive 
shillings 

EPIFANIA. Hand ıt over. 

THE DOCTOR Unfortunately my mother for- 
got to provide for this contingency. I have 
not got thurtyfive shillmgs. I must borrow 
them from you 

EPIFANIA I have not a penny on me No 
matter I will borrow ıt from the chauffeur. 
He will lend you a hundred and fifty pounds 
on my account if you dare ask him. Goodbye 
for six months [She goes out] 

THE Docror There 1s no meht and no 
majesty save ın Thee, O Allah; but, ob! most 
Great and Glorious, is this anothe: of Thy 
ternble jokes? 


ACT III 


A basement wn the Commercial Road. An 
elderly man, anxious, poor, and rathke, sits at a 
table mth hs mfe He ts poring over has ac- 
counts She, on his left, ıs sening butions on a 
coat, working very fast There ts a pile of coats 
on the table to her right waring to have buttons 
sewn on, and another to her left which she has 
finshed, The table ts draped down to the ground 
with an old cloth Some dayhght comes in down 
the stone stairs, but does not extend to the side 
where the couple sit, which 1s lighted by a small 
electric bulb on a mre Between the stairs and the 
table a dirty old patched curtain hangs wn front 
of an opening into a farther compartment 

A bell tinkles The woman instantly stops sew- 
ing and conceals the piles of coats under the table 
Epifania, her dress covered by an old water- 
proof, and wearmg an elaborately damaged hat, 
comes down the stairs She looks at the pair, then 
looks’ round her, then goes to the curtain and 
looks through The old man makes a dash to 
prevent her, but 1s too late He snatches the 
curtain from her and bars her passage. 

THE MAN What do you want? What are you 

domg here? 

EPIFANIA I want employment A woman 
told me I should find it here. I am destitute. 

THE Man Thats not the way to get em- 

ployment. poking your nose into places that 
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dont concern you Get out There are no 
women employed here 

EPIFANIA You he There are six women 
working in there Who employs them? 

THE MAN. Is that the way to talk to me? 
You think a lot of yourself, dont you? What 
do you take me for? 

EPIFANIA A worm 

THE MAN [making a violent demonstration] |! 

EPIFANIA Take care. I can use my fists I 
can shoot, if necessary 

THE WOMAN [hurrying to the man and holding 
hım] Take care, Joe She’s an inspector, Look 
at her shoes 

EPIFANIA Iam not an mspector And what 
is the matter with my shoes, pray? 

THE WOMAN [respectfully] Well maam, could 
a woman looking for work at tuppence hapeny 
an hour afford a west end shoe hke that? I 
assure you we dont employ any women here 
We're only caretakers. 

EPIFANIA. But I saw sıx women— 

THE MAN [throwing open the curtain] Where? 
Not a soul, Search the whole bloody basement 

THE woMAN. Hush, hush, Joe’ dont speak 
to the lady hke that. You see, maam: theres 
not a soul 

EPIFANIA Theres a smell You have given 
them a signal to hide You are breaking the 
law Give me some work or I will send a post- 
card to the Home Office 

THE MAN Look here, lady Cant we arrange 
this? What good will it do you to get me into 
trouble and shut up my httle shop? 

EPIFANIA What good will it do me to say 
nothing? 

THE MaN Well, what about half a crown a 
week? 

EPIFANIA I cannot live on half a crown a 
week 

THE MAN. You can if you look round a bit 
There are others, you know. 

EPIFANIA. Give me the address of the 
others, If I am to live by blackmail I must 
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THE MAN Wel, 1f I have to pay I dont see 
why the others shouldnt too Will you take 
half a crown? [He holds up half a crown) Look 
here! Look at it! Listen to it! [He rings tt on 
the table] It’s yours, and another every Wed- 
nesday if you keep the inspector off me 

EPIFANIA It’s no use mnging half crowns at 
me I am accustomed to them And I feel 
convinced that you will pay five smllings of I - 
insist, 
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THr woman Oh, maam, have some feeling 
for us, You dont know the struggle we have 
to live 

THE MAN [roughly] Here we're not beggars 
I'll pay what the busimess can afford and not 
a penny more You seem to hnow that it can 
afford five smlhngs Well, xf you know that, 
you know that ıt cant afford any more Take 
your five shillings and be damned to you [He 
Jongs two half crowns on the table} 

THE woman Oh, Joe, dont be so hasty 

THE MAN You shut up You think you can 
beg a shilling or two off, but you cant I can 
size up a tough lot without looking at her 
shoes She’s got us, and she knowsshe’s got us 

epivanta I do not hhe ths blackmalng 
business Of course if I must I must, but can 
you not give me some manual work? 

THE MAN You want to get a httle deeper 
into our busmess, dont you? 

EPIFANIA. I am as deep as I can go already 
You are employing six women in there The 
thing in the cornerisa gas engine that makes 
you a workshop under the Act Except that 
the samtary arrangements are probably abo- 
minable, there is nothing more for me to 
lnow I have you in the hollow of my hand. 
Give me some work that I can hve by or I 
will have you cleared out hke a wasp’s nest 

THE MAN I have a good mind to clear out 
now and take some place where you wont 
find me so easy I am used to changing my 
address 

EPIFANIA That is the best card in your 
hand You have some business ability Tell 
me why you cannot give me work to hve by 
Just as you give it, I suppose, to the women 
I saw in there 

THE MAN I dont hke the people I employ 
to know too much 

EPIFANIA. I see They might call m the 
mspector 

THE MAN Call in the mspector! What sort 
of fool are you? They dread the inspector 
more than I do 

Epirania Why? Dont they want to be pro- 
tected? 

THE woman The inspector wouldnt protect 
them, maam he'd only shut up the place and 
tahe away their job from them If they 
thought youd be so cruel as to report them 
theyd go down on therr knees to you to spare 

em 

THE Mw You that know such a lot ought 
Ì to hnow that a busmess like this cant afford 
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any luxunes It’s a cheap labor business As 
long as I get women to work for their natural 
wage, I can get along, but no luxuries, nund 
you No trade union wages No samtary 
arrangements as you call them No lme- 
washings every six months No separate 
rooms to eat in No fencing in of dangerous 
machinery or the hke of that not that I care, 
for I have nothing but the old gas engine 
that wouldnt hurt a fly, though it bnngs 
me under the blasted Workshop Act as you 
spotted all mght I have no big machinery, 
but I have to undersell those that have it If 
I put up my prices by a farthing theyd set 
their machinery going and drop me You 
might as well ask me to pay trade union 
wages as do all that the inspector wants I 
should be out of busimess in a week 

EPIFANIA And what ıs a woman’s natural 
wage? 

THE aN Tuppence hapeny an hour for 
twelve hours a day 

EPIFANIA Slavery! 

THE WOMAN. Oh no, maam nobody could 
call that slavery A good worker can make 
from twelve to fifteen shillngs a week at it, 
week in and week out 

THE MAN Isntit what the Government paid 
at the begmmng of the war when all the 
women were called on to do their bit? Do you 
expect me to pay more than the British 
Government? 

THE WOMAN I assure you it’s the regular 
and proper wage and always has been, maam 

THE MAN Like five per cent at the Bank ot 
England it 1s. This 1s a respectable business, 
whatever your inspectors may say 

EPIFANIA Can a woman hve on twelve 
shillings a week? 

THE man Of course she can Whats to 
prevent her? 

THE woman Why, maam, when I was a 
girl in a match factory I had five shillings a 
week, and ıt was a godsend to my mother 
And a girl who had no family of her own 
could always find a family to take her in for 
four and sixpence, and treat her better than 
if she had been in her father’s house 

THE MAN I can find you a family what'll do 
it today, ın spite of all the damned doles and 
wages boards that have upset everything and 
given girls ideas above their station without 
giving them the means to pamper them- 
selves 

EPIFANIA Well, I will work even for that, 
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to prove that I can work and support myself 
So give me work and have done talking. 

THE man. Who started talking? You or I? 

EPIFANIA. I did I thank you for the mforma- 
tion you have given me 1t has been structive 
and to the point. Is that a sufficient apology? 
And now to work, to work I am ina hurry to 
get to work 

THE man. Well, what work can you do? 

THE wouan Can you sew? Can you make 
buttonholes? 

EPIFANIA, Certamly not. I dont call that 
work. 

THE MaN Wel, what sort of work are you 
looking for? 

EPIFANIA. Brain work 

THE MAN. She’s dotty! 

EPIFANIA, Your work. Managmg work 
Planmng work. Drivmg work. Let me see 
what you make here. Tell me how you dispose 
of 1t 

THE MAN (to his wife} You had better get on 
with your work. Let her see it [To Epifana, 
whilst the woman pulls out the pile of coats from 
under the table and sits down resignedly to her 
sewing] And when youve quite satisfied your 
curiosity, perhaps youll take that five shil- 
bngs and go 

EPIFANIA Why? Dont you find my arral 
a pleasant sort of adventure m this den? 

THE may. J never heard the hke of your 
cheek, not from nobody [He sits down to his 
accounts |. 

EPIFANIA [to the woman, indicating the pile of 
coats| What do you do with these when they 
are finished? ' 

THE WOMAN [gong on with her work] Theman 
comes with his lorry and takes them away. 

EPIFANIA Does he pay you for them? 

THE woman Oh no. He gives us a receipt 
for them Mr Superflew pays us for the 
receipts at the end of the week. 

EPIrania And what does Mr Superflew do 

with the coats? 
_ THE woman. He takes them to the whole- 
saler that supphes him with the cloth The 
lorry brings us the cloth when st takes away 
the fimshed clothes 

EPIFANIA. Why dont you deal directly with 
the wholesalers? : 

THE woman. Oh no- that wouldnt be nght. 
We dont know who they are, and Mr Super- 
flew does Besides, we couldnt afford a lorry. 

EPIFANIA. Does Mr Superflew own the 
lorry? 
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THE wosaN Oh no that wouldnt be nght 
He hires 1t by the hour from Bolton’s, 

EPIFANIA. Is the dryer always the same 
man? 

THE woman Yes, of course always old 
Tum Goodenough. 

EPIFANIA [fo the man] Write those names 
for me: Superflew, Bolton’s, Goodenough. 

THE man. Here! I’m not your clerk, you 
know. 

EPIFANIA. You will be, soon. Do as I tell 
you. 
THE MAN. Well of all the cheek—! [He 
obeys] 

EPIFANI When Goodenough comes round 
next, tell hım to tell Bolton’s that he has 
found somebody who will buy the lorry for 
fourteen pounds. Tell him that of he can m- 
duce Bolton’s to part from it at that figure 
you will give him a pound for himself and 
engage him at half a crown advance on his 
present wages to drive it just the same old 
round to the same places He knows the 
wholesalers Mr Superflew 1s superfluous We 
shall collect not only our own stuff but that of 
all the other sweaters 

THE MAN Sweaters! Who are you calling 
sweaters? 

EPIFANIA, Man, know thyself. You sweat 
yourself; you sweat your wife; you sweat 
those women ın there; you live on sweat. 

THE wan. Thats no way to talk apoutit It 
isnt civil I pay the right wages, same as 
everybody pays I give employment that the 
hke of them couldnt make for themselves 

EpIrania. You are sensitive about it. ] am 
not I am going to sweat Mr Superflew out of 
existence I am going to sweat Mr Timothy 
Goodenough instead of allowmg Mx Super- 
flew to sweat him. 

tHE man See here. Does this business be- 
long to me or to you? 

EPIFANIA., We shall see Dare you buy the 
lorry? 

THE man. Wheres the money to come from? 

EPIFANIA Where does all money come 
from? From the bank. 

THE MaN. You got to put 1t there first, 
havnt you? 

epiranra Not in the least. Other people 
put it there; and the bank lends it to you ifit 
thinks you know how to extend your business. 

THE WOMAN [terrified] Oh, Joe, dont trust 
your money ın a bank. No good ever comes 
out of banks for the hkes of us Dont let her 
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tempt you, Joe 

EPIFANIA. When had you last a holday? 

THE woMAN Me! A hohday! We cant afford 
hohdays I had one on Armistice Day, 
eighteen years ago 

EPIFANIA. Then it cost a world war and the 
slaughter of twenty millons of your fellow 
creatures to give you one hohday m your 
lifetime I can do better for you than that 

THE woman We dont understand that sort 
of talk here Weve no time for it. Will you 
please take our httle present and go away? 

The bell tinkles 

THE MAN [rising] Thats Tım, for the clothes 

EPIFANIA [masterfully] Sit down. I will deal 
wth Tun 

She goes out The man, after a moment of 
irresolution, sits down helplessly 

THE woman [crying] Oh, Joe, dont hsten 
to her dont let her meddle with us, That 
woman would spend our little savings in a 
week, and leave us to slave to the end of our 
days to make it up again I cant go on slaving 
for ever: we're neither of us as young as we 
were 

THE MAN [sullen] What sort of wife are you 
for a man? You take the pluck out of me 
every time Dont I see other men swanking 
round and throwing money about that they 
get out of the banks? In and ont of banks 
they are, all day. What do they do but smoke 
cigars and drink champagne? A five pound 
note 1s to them what a penny 1s to me Why 
shouldnt I try their game imstead of slaving 
here for pence and hapence? 

THE WoMAN Cause you dont understand it, 
Joe We know our own ways, and though 
we're poor our ways have never let us down, 
and they never will 1f we stick to them. And 
who would speak to us? who would know us 
or give us a helping hand m hard tumes if we 
began doing things that nobody else does? 
How would you hke to walk down Com- 
mercial Road and get nothing but black looks 
from all your friends and be refused a week's 
credit m the shops? Joe Ive gone on m our 
natural ways all these years without a word 
of complant, and I can go on long enough 
still to mahe us comfortable when we're too 
old to see what I’m sewing or you to count 
the pence But ıf youre gomg to nsk every- 
thing and put our money in a bank and 
change our ways I cant go on I cant go on 
atli kul me Go up and stop her, Joe Dont let 
her tall, just put her out Be a man, darling 
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dont be afraid of her Dont break my heart 
and rum yourself Oh, dont sit there dither- 
ing you dont know what she may be domg 
Oh! oh! oh! (Ske can say no more for sobbing}. 

THE MAN [rising, but not very resolutely] 
There! there! Hold your norse I'm not gomg 
to let her mterfere with us TH put her out all 
right [He goes to the stars Epifanta comes 
down} Now, missis lets have an understand- 
1D, 

ETRA No understanding 1s necessary 
Tim 1s sure that Bolton’s will take ten pounds 
for the lorry Tum 1s my devoted slave Make 
that poor woman stop howling if you can. I 
am going now There 1s not enough work here 
for me I can doit al m half a day every 
week I shall take a job as scullery maid ata 
hotel to fill up my ime But first I must go 
round to the address Tim has given me and 
arrange that we send them our stuff direct 
and collect just as Superflew did. When I 
have arranged everything with them I will 
come back and arrange everything for you. 
Meanwhile, carry on as usual Good morn- 
mg [She goes out] 

THE MAN [stupefied| It seems to me hke a 
sort of dream What could I do? 

THE woman [who has stopped crying on hear- 
wg Eprfanta’s allusion to her| Do what she 
tells us, Joe We're like children—[She begins 
crying agai softly] 

There ts nothing more to be said 


ACT JV 


The coffee room of The Pig & Whistle, now 
transmogrufted into the lounge of The Cardinal's 
Heat, a very attractwve riverside hotel The long 
tables are gone, replaced by several teatables 
with luxurious chairs round them The old side- 
board, the stuffed fish, the signboards are no 
more tnstead there ıs an elegant double writing 
desh for iwo sitters, divided by stationery cases 
and electric lamps nith dainty shades Near it ws 
a table mith all the illustrated papers and maga- 
snes to hand Farther donn the room, towards 
the side next the door, there ıs a long well 
cusheoned seat, capable of accommodating three 
persons With three chatrs at the other side it 
forms a firesde curcle The old hatstand has 


gone to tts grave mith the ndeboard The newly ~ 


punted walls present an attractwe color scheme. 
The floor ts parquetted and hberally supphed 
mth ortental rugs All the appurtenances of a 
brand new first class hotel lounge are in evdence 
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Alastair, in boating flannels, 1s spranlng 
happily on the long seat, reading an illustrated 
magazine Patricta, in her gladdest summer rags, 


1s knitting m the auddle char opposite, full of 


quet enjoyment 
Itis a fine summer afternoon, and the general 
effect 1s that of a bank holiday paradise. 
atasTur I say, Seedy, isnt this jolly? 
~parricta Yes, darling. 1t’s lovely 
atasrarR Nothing beats a fine week-end 
on the nver. A pull on the water m the morn- 
ing to give one a good stretch and a good 
appetite A good lunch, and then a good laze. 
What more can any man desire on earth? 
patricia You row so beautifully, Ally I 
love to see you sculung And punting too 
You look so well standing up m the punt 
arasta It’s the quiet of it, the blessed 
quet You are so quiet I’m never afraid of 
your lacking up a row about nothing The 
nver 1s so smooth, I dont know which 1s more 
comforting, you or the river, when I think of 
myself shooting Niagara three or four times 
a day at home : 
PaTricta Dont think of 1t, darling. It isnt 
home this 1s home. 
atasratr, Yes, dear’ youre mght. this 1s 
what home ought to be, though 1t’s only a 
hotel 
patricia Well, what more could anyone 
ask but a mee hotel? All the housekeeping 
done for us no trouble with the servants no 
rates nor taxes. I have never had any peace 
except in a hotel. But perhaps a man doesnt 
feel that way 
The manager of the hotel, a young man, 
smartly dressed, enters. He carnes the hotel 
register, which, he opens and places on the news- 
paper table He then comes obsequrously to his 
tivo guests 
MANAGER (between them] Good afternoon, 
sir. I hope you find everythmg here to your 


ALASTAIR Yes, thanks. But what have you 
done to the old place? When I was here last, 
a year ago, 1t was a common pub called The 
Pig & Whistle. 

THE MANAGER It was so until quite lately, 
sw My father kept The Pig & Whistle. So 
did his forefathers mght back to the reign of 
Wilham the Conqueror. Cardmal Wolsey 
stopped once for an hour at The Pig & 
Whistle when his mule cast a shoe and had to 
go to the blacksmth’s I assure you my fore- 
fathers thought a lot of themselves.-But they 
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were uneducated men, and rumed the old 
place by trying to mmprove it by getting nd 
of the old things m ıt It was on its last legs 
when you saw it, sir. I was ashamed of ıt 

Alastair Well, you have made a first rate 
Job of ıt now 

THE MANAGER Oh, 1t was not my domg, sır 
I am only the manager You would hardly 
beheve 1t 1f I were to tell you the story of 1t 
Much more romantic, to my mind, than the 
old tale about Wolsey. But I mustnt disturb 
you talking. You will let me know if theres 
anything I can do to make you qute comfort- 
able. 

patricia I should hke to know about the 
old Pig if it’s romantic If you can spare the 
tme, of course 

THE MANAGER I am at your service, madam, 
always 

ALASTAIR Fire ahead, old man 

THE MANAGER. Wel, madam, one day a 
woman came here and asked for a job as a 
scullery mad My poor old father hadnt the 
nerve to turn her out he said she might just 
try for a day or two So she started ın., She 
washed two dishes and broke six My poor 
old mother was furious she thought the 
world of her dishes She had no suspicion, 
poor soul, that they were ugly and common 
and old and cheap and altogether out of date 
She said that as the girl had broken them she 
should pay foi them if she had to stay for a 
month and have the price stopped out of her 
wages Off went the gurl to Reading and came 
back with a load of crockery that made my 
mother cry she said we should be disgraced 
for ever if we served a meal on such old 
fashioned things But the very next day an 
Amenican lady with a boating party bought 
them night off the table for three times what 
they cost, and my poor mother never dared 
say another word The scullery maid took 
things into her own hands in a way we could 
never have done. It was cruel for us; but we 
couldnt deny that she was always right. 

patricia Cruel! What was there cruel m 
gettmg mee crockery for you? 

THE MANAGER. Oh, 1t wasnt only that, 
madam: that part of st was easy and pleasant 
enough. You see all she had to do with the 
old crockery was to break it and throw the 
bits to the dustbin. But what was the 
matte: with the old Pag and Whistle was not 
the old thick plates that took away your 
appetite. It was the old people ıt had 
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gathered about itself that were past their 
work and had never been up to much accord- 
ing to modern ideas They had to be thrown 
into the street to wander about for a few days 
and then go into the worhhouse There was 
the bar that was served by father and mother 
she dressed up to the mnes, as she thought, 
poor old dear, never dreaming that the world 
was a day older than when she was married 
The scullery maid told them the truth about 
themselves, and ıt just cut them to pieces, 
for 1t was the truth, and I couldnt deny it 
The old man had to give in, because he had 
raised money on his freehold and was at his 
wits’ end to pay the mortgage interest The 
next thng we knew, the girl had pad off the 
mortgage and got the whip hand of us com- 
pletely "It’s time for you two to sell your 
freehold and retire you are domg no good 
here” she said 

PATRICIA But that was dreadful, to root 
them up lke that 

THE MANAGER It was hard, but ıt was the 
truth. We should have had the brokers in 
sooner or later if we had gone on Business 1s 
business, and theres no room for sentiment in 
it And then, think of the good she did My 
parents would never have got the price for 
the freehold that she gave them Here was I, 
ashamed of the place, tied to the old Pig & 
Whistle by my feeling for my parents, with 
no prospects Now the house 1s a credit to the 
neighborhood and gives more employment 
than the poor old Pug did im its best days, 
and I am the manager of xt with a salary and 
a percentage beyond anythıng I could have 
dreamt of 

ALASTAIR, Then she didnt chuck you, old 
man 

THE ManaceR No, sir You see, though I 
could never have made the change myself, I 
was intelhgent enough to see that she was 
night. I bached her up all through I have 
such faith in that woman, sir, that of she told 
me to burn down the hotel tomght I'd do tt 
without a moment’s hesitation When she 
puts her finger on a thing it turns into gold 
every time The bank would remnd my 
father if he overdrew by five pounds, but the 
manager keeps pressing overdrafts on her 
it makes him miserable when she has a penny 
to her credit. A wonderful woman, sir one 
day a scullery maid, and the next the pro- 
prietress of a first class hotel. 

Patricia. And are the old people satisfied 
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and happy? 

THE MANAGEN Well, no the change was too 
much for them at their age My father hada 
stroke and wont last long, I’m afraid Andmy 
mother has gone a bit silly. Stall, it was best 
for them, and they have all the comforts they 
care for 

aLasTain Well, thats a very moving tale 
more so than you think, old boy, because I 
happen to know a woman of that stamp By 
the way, I telegraphed for o friend of mine 
to come and spend the week-end with us 
here a Mr Sagamore I suppose you can find 
a room for him 

THE MANAGER That will be quite all nght, 
sir, thank you 

Patricia Have you many people in the 
house this week-end? 

THE MANAGER Less than usual, madam We 
have an Egyptian doctor who takes his meals 
here a very learned man I should think very 
qmet not a word to anybody Then there 1s 
another gentleman, an invahd, only just dis- 
charged from the Cottage Hospital The 
Egyptian doctor recommended our chef to 
him, and he takes his meals here too And 
that 1s all, madam, unless some fresh visitors 
arrive 

auastain Well, we must put up with them 

THE MANAGER By the way, sır I am sorry 
to trouble you, but you came up this mornng 
without sigmng the register I have brought 
it up Would you be so good? (He fetches the 
register from the table and presents it to Alastair 
mith hs fountain pen] 

ALASTAIR [sifting up and taking tt on his 
knees] Oh, I am sorry I forgot [He signs] 
There you are [He puts up fus legs agar} 

THE MANAGER Thanks very much, sir [He 
Blances at the register before shuthng st The 
signature surprises him] Oh, mdeed, sir! We 
are honored, 

ALASTAIR. Anything wrong? 

THE MANAGER Oh no, sir, nothing wrong 
quite the contrary Mr and Mrs Fitzfassen- 
den. The name 3s so unusual Have I the 
honor of entertaining the celebrated 

ALASTATR [interrupting] Yes it’s all nght 
I am the tenms champion and the bong 
champion and all the rest of 1t, but I am here 
for a hohday and I dont want to hear any- 
thing more about 1t. 

THE MANAGER [shutting the book] I quite 
understand, sr I should not have sad any- 
thing if it were not that the propnetress of 
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this hotel, the lady I told you of, is a Mrs 
Fitzfassenden. 

ALASTAIR [rising with a yell] What! Let me 
out of this Pack up, Seedy My bill, please, 
instantly. 

THE MANAGER. Certaunly, sur But may I say 
that she 1s not on the premises at present 
and that I do not expect her this week- 
end 
- patricta Dont fuss, darling. Weve a per- 
fect nght to be mm her hotel 1f we pay our way 
just hke anybody else 

ALASTAIR Very well have ıt your own way 
But my week-end 1s spoilt 

THE MANAGER Depend on it, she wont 
come, su She 1s getting tired of paying us 
unexpected visits now that she knows she 
can depend on me [He goes out, but im- 
mediately looks tn agan to say) Your frend Mr 
Sagamore, sur, commg up with the mvald 
gentleman [He holds the door open for Saga- 
more and Adrian, who come in Then he goes 
out, takeng the register with lum| 

Adrian, who comes first, kmps badly on two 
walking sticks, and his head ts bandaged He ts 
disagreeably surprised at seeang Fitsfassenden 
and Patricia 

ADRIAN Alastair! Miss Smmth! What does 
this mean, Sagamore? You never told me 
who you were bringing me to see. you said 
two friends. Alastair I assure you I did not 
know you were here Sagamore said some 
friends who would be glad to see me 

patricia Well, we are glad to see you, Mr 
Blenderbland Wont you sit down? 

ALASTAIR But whats happened to you, old 
chap? What on earth have you done to your- 
self? 

ADRIAN [eaasperated] Everyone asks me 
what I have done to myself. I havnt done 
anything to myself I suppose you mean this 
and this [he indicated his injuries] Well, they 
are what your wife has done to me That 1s 
yey Sagamore should not have brought me 

ere 

ALASTAIR. Í say: I am frightfully sorry, old 
chap. 

PATRICIA [resing solerously] Do sit down, 
Mr Blenderbland Rest yourself on that 
couch, [Arranging cushions} Dear! dear! 

ALASTAIR, Eppy 1s like that, you know 

ADRIAN Yes I know now But I ought not 
to be here Sagamore should not have brought 
me here 

patricia But why not? I assure you we're 
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dehghted to see you. We dont mmd what 
Mrs Fitzfassenden does. 

ADRIAN. But I do. You are most kind, but I 
cannot claim the privilege of a friend and at 
the same time be the plaintiff in an action for 
assault and battery. 

ALASTAIR. Yes you can, old chap The situa- 
ton 1s not new The victims always come to 
us for sympathy Make yourself comfortable 

ADRIAN [reluctantly setting down and disposing 
fas damaged limbs along the couch} Well, it’s 
most kind of you, and I really cant stand any 
longer. But I dont understand why Sagamore 
should have played such a tick on me And, 
of course, on you too 

Patricta returns to her chatr, and resumes her 
Anatting 

SAGAMORE [taking a chair neat Patrica on her 
lefi] Well, the truth of the matter ıs that 
Blenderbland wont be reasonable, and I 
thought you two might help me to bring him 
to his senses 

ADRIAN [obstinately] It’s no use, Sagamore. 
Two thousand five hundred. And costs. Not a 
penny less. 

SAGAMORE., Too much Ridiculous A jury 
mught give five hundved if there was a clear 
disablement from earmng, or 2f the defend- 
ant had done something really womanly, hike 
throwing vitriol. But you are only a sleeping 
partner in the firm your father founded you 
dont really earn your income. Besides, hang 
1t all! a man accusing a woman of assault! 

auasTain Why didnt you give her a punch 
in the solar plexus? 

ADRIAN Stnke a woman! Impossible. 

ALASTAIR Rot! If a woman starts fighting 
she must take what she gets and deserves. 

patricia. Look at the marks she’s left on 
you, Mr Blenderbland! You shouldnt have 
put up with it ıt only encourages her 

ALASTAIR. Search me for marks you wont 
find any Youd have found a big mark on her 
the first tıme she tried ıt on me There was 
no second time 

apruwn Unfortunately I have neither your 
muscle nor your knowledge of how to punch 
But J will take lessons when I get well And 
she shall pay for them Two thousand five 
hundred. And medical expenses And costs 

SAGAMORE And cab fare to the Cottage 
Hospital, I suppose 

aprian No Iwentmbherowncar But now 
you'remind me, I tipped the chauffeur Now 
dont misunderstand me It1s not the money. 
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But I wont be beaten by a woman It’s a 
pont of honor of self-respect 

SAGAMORE Yes, but how do you arve at 
the figure? Why 1s your honor and self-respect 
worth two thousand five hundred pounds and 
not two thousand five hundred millions? 

ADRAN My brother got two thousand five 
hundred from the railway company when an 
electne truck butted into hım on the plat- 
form at Paddington. I will not let Epifama off 
with less It was an unprovoked, brutal, 
cowardly assault 

sAGaMone Was it quite unprovoked? You 
will not get a jury to swallow that without a 
peck of salt? 

ADRIAN Ihave told you over and over again 
that it was absolutely unprovoked But the 
concussion from which I suffered obliterated 
all consciousness of what happened m- 
mediately before the assault the last thing I 
can recollect was a quite ordinary conversa- 
tion about her father’s money 

SAGAMORE So much the worse for you She 
can accuse you of anything she hkes And 
remember no man can get damages out of 
a British Jury unless he goes into court as a 
moral man 

ADRIAN Do you suggest that I am not a 
moral man? 

SAGAMORE No, but Mrs Fitzfassenden’s 
counsel will if you take her into court 

ADRIAN Stuf! Would any jury beleve that 
she and I were lovers on the strength of a 
sprained ankle, a dislocated knee, and a lump 
on my head the size of an ostrich’s egg? 

SAGAMORE The best of evidence against 
you It’s only lovers that have lovers’ quarrels 
And suppose she pleads self-defence against 
& enmnal assault! 

ADRIAN She dare not swear to such a he 

SAGAMORE, How do you know it's a he? You 
dont know what happened at the end. You 
had concussion of the brain 

ADRIAN Yes after the assault. 

BAGAMORE But ıt obhterated your con- 
sciousness of what happened before the 
assault How do you know what you did in 
these moments? 

ADRIAN Look here Are you my solicitor or 
hers? 

sS\GaMORE Fate seems to have made me 
the solicitor of everybody im this case If I 
am forced to throw up either her case or 
yours, I must throw up yours How can I 
afford to lose a chent with such an mcome 
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and such a temper? Her tantrums are worth 
two or three thousand a year to any solicitor 

ADRIAN Very well, Sagamore. You see my 
condition you know that night and justice 
are on my side I shall not forget this 

The manager enters, looking very sertous 

THE MANAGER [lo Alastair) I am extremely 
sorry, sr Mrs Fitzfassenden 1s downstairs 
with the Egyptian doctor I really did not 
expect her 

EPIFANIA [dashing into the room and address- 
tng herself fiercely to the manager| You have 
allowed my husband to bring a woman to my 
hotel and register her in my name You are 
fired [She zs behind the couch and does not see 
Adnan Sagamore rises} 

THE MANAGER I am sorry, madam I did 
not hnow that the gentleman was your hus- 
band However, you are always nght Do you 
wish me to go at once or to carry on until you 
have replaced me? 

EPIFANIA Ido not wsh you to go at all 
you are re-engaged. Throw them both out, 
instantly 

ALASTAIR, Ha ha ha! 

SAGAMORE Your manager cannot throw 
Alastair out Alastair can throw all of us out, 
if rt comes to that As to Miss Smith, this 1s 
a heensed hause, and she has as much right 
to be here as you or I 

EPIFANIA I will set fire to the hotel if 
necessary [She sees Adrian) Hallo! What 1s 
this? Adrian here too! What has happened to 
your head? What are those sticks for? {To the 
manager] Send the doctor here at once [To 
Adnan] Have you hurt yourself? 

The manager hurries out, glad to escape from 
the mêlée 

ADRIAN Hurt myself! Hurt myself! 

EPivaNIA Has he been run over? 

ADRIAN This woman has half killed me, 
and she asks have I hurt myself! I fell down 
the whole fhght of stars My ankle was 
sprained My knee was twisted The small 
bone of my leg was broken Inicked my spine 
I had to give them a subserption at the Cot- 
tage Hospital, where your man took me I 
had to go from there to a nursing home 
twelve guineas a week I had to call in three 
Harley Street surgeons, and none of them 
knew anything about dislocated knees they 
wanted to cut my knee to see what was the 
matter with it. I had to take 1t to a bone- 
setter, and he charged me fifty gumeas 

EPivanta Well, why did you not walk 
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downstairs properly? Were you drunk? 

ADRIAN [suffocating] I— 

SAGAMORE (cutting ın quickly] He declares 
that his mjunes were inflicted by you when 
you last met, Mrs Fitzfassenden 

EPIFANIA By me! Am I a prizefighter? Am 
I a coalheaver? 

ADRIAN Both 

saaamorE Do you deny that you assaulted 
hum? 

EPIFANIA. Of course I deny 1t Anythmg 
more monstrous I never heard. What hap- 
pened was that he msulted my father grossly, 
without the shghtest provocation, at a 
moment when I had every reason to expect 
the utmost tenderness from him. The blood 
rushed to my head the next thing I remem- 
ber ıs that I was lying across the table, 
trembling, dying The doctor who found me 
can tell you what my condition was 

ADRIAN I dont care what your condition 
was What condition did your chauffeur find 
me in? 


SAGAMORE. Then neither of you has the 


least notion of how this affair ended 

ADRIAN. I have medical evidence. 

EPIFANIA So have I 

ADRIAN Well, we shall see. I am not going 
to be talked out of my case 

EPIFANIA What do you mean by your case? 

SAGAMORE, He 1s taking an action against 
you 

EPIFANIA An action! Very well you know 
my invariable rule, Fight him to the last 
ditch, no matter what 1t costs Take him to 
the House of Lords if necessary We shall see 
whose purse will hold out longest I will not 
be blackmailed ' 

ADRIAN. You thmk your father’s money 
places you above the law? 

EPIFANIA [flushing] Agam! 

She rasses her fists Alastar seises her from 
behind and whirls her away towards Sagamore, 
then places himself on guard between her and the 
couch, balancing huis fist warmngly 

aLasrairn Now! now! now! None of that 
Toko, my girl, toko 

SAGAMORE Toko! What is toko? 

ALASTAIR. She knows Toko ıs an mfallible 
medicine for calming the nerves A punch in 
the solar plexus and a day m bed: thats toko 

EPIFANIA You are my witness, Mr Saga- 
more, how I go m fear of my husband’s brutal 
violence. He 1s stronger than I am. he can 
batter me, torture me, lull me Itis the last 
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argument of the lowe: nature against the 
Ingher. My mnocence 1s helpless. Do your 
worst [She sets down in Sagamore’s char with 
great dignity) 

ALASTAIR Qute safe now, ladies and gentle- 
men. [He picks up tas illustrated paper, and 
rettres mith wt to one of the remoter tea-tables, 
where he sits down to read as quietly as may be}, 

aprian [to Eprfanza] Now you know what I 
felt It serves you right 

EPIFANIA, Yes: go on Insult me. Threaten 
me Blackmail me. You can all do 1t with m- 
pumty now. 

SAGAMORE [behind her chair] Dont take it 
that way, Mrs Fitzfassenden There 1s no 
question of blackmailmg or insulting you I 
only want to settle this busmess of Mr 
Blenderbland’s injuries before we go mto the 
matrimonial question. 

EPIFANIA I want to hear no more of Mr 
Blenderbland and his ridiculous injuries. 

SAGAMORE Do be a httle reasonable, Mrs 
Titzfassenden How are we to discuss the 
compensation due to Mr Blenderbland with- 
out mentiomng his injuries? 

EPIFANIA There 1s no compensation due to 
Mr Blenderbland He deserved what he got, 
whatever that was 

sacaMore. But he will take an action against 

ou 
g epirantA Take one against him first. 
sacaworE. What for? 

epiranta For anything, only dont bother 
me about ıt Claim twenty thousand pounds 
damages I tell you I will not be blackmailed. 

aprian Neither will I I am entitled to 
compensation and I mean to have it 

SAGAMORE [coming between them] Steady! 
steady! please I cannot advise either of you 
to go to law, but quite seriously, Mrs Fitz- 
fassenden, Mr Blenderbland 1s entitled to 
some compensation You can afford ıt 

eprranta Mr Sagamore’ a woman as rich 
as I am cannot afford anything I have to fight 
to keep every penny I possess Every beggar, 
every blackmailer, every swindler, every 
charity, every testimonial, every political 
cause, every league and brotherhood and 
sisterhood, every church and chapel, every 
institution of every kind on earth 1s busy 
from morning to mght trying to bleed me to 
death. If I weaken for a moment, if I let a 
farthing go, I shall be destitute by the end of 
the month. I subsembe a guinea a year to 
the Income Tax Payers’ Defence League, 
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majesty and no might [He drops ker hand) 

Epivania My pulse will never change, this 
1s the love I crave for I will marry you Mr 
Sagamore see about a special licence the 
moment you have got nd of Alastair 

THE vocror It is not possible We are 
bound by our vows 

Erwana Wel, have I not passed your 
mother’s test? You shall have an accountant’s 
certificate I learned in the first half hour of 
my search for employment that the hving 
wage for a single woman 1s five shillings o 
week Before the end of the week I had made 
enough to support me for a hundred years I 
did 1t honestly and legitamately I explaned 
the way m which it was done 

THE pocror It was not the way of Allah, 
the Merciful, the Compassionate Had you 
added a farthmg an hour to the wages of 
those sweated women, that wicked busmess 
would have crashed on your head. You sold 
it to the man Superflew for the last penny of 
his savings, and the women stall slave for him 
at one piastre an hour 

EPIFANIA You cannot change the market 
price of labor not Allah himself can do that 
But I came to this hotel as a scullery maid 
the most incompetent scullery maid that ever 
broke a dinner service I am now its owner, 
and theres no tuppence hapeny an hour here 

tHE Doctor The hotel looks well m photo- 
graphs, and the wages you pay would be a 
fortune to a laborer on the Nile But what of 
the old people whose natural home this place 
had become? the old man with his paralytic 
stroke? the old woman gone mad? the cast 
out creatures m the workhouse? Was not this 
preying on the poverty of the poor? Shall I, 
the servant of Allah, live on such gains? Shall 
I, the healer, the helper, the guardian of hfe 
and the counsellor of health, umte with the 
eaplorter of misery? 

EPIFANIA. I have to take the world as I 
find ıt 

THE DOCTOR The wrath of Allah shali over- 
take those who leave the world no better 
than they found ıt 

Epivinia I think Allah loves those who 
make money 

SAGAMORE All the evidence 1s that way, 
certanly 

THE DOCTOR J do not see it so I see that 
niches are a curse, poverty 28 a curse, only in 
the service of Allahis there justice, nghteous- 
ness, and happiness But all this talk 1s idle 
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This lady has easily fulfilled the condition 
imposed by my mother But I have not ful- 
filled the condition imposed by the lady’s 
father 

EPIFANIA You need not trouble about that 
The six months have not expired. I will shew 
you how to turn your hundred and fifty 
pounds into fifty thousand 

THE Doctor You cannot It is gone 

EPIFANIA Oh, you cannot have spent it all 
you who hve lke a mouse There must be 
some of ıt left 

THE DOCTOR Not a penny Not a pastre 
Allah— 

EPIFANIA. Oh, bother Allah! What did you 
do with 1t? 

THE pocror Allah is never bothered. On 
that afternoon when you left me to earn your 
own hving I called upon the Merciful, the 
Compassionate, to reveal to me whether you 
were not one of the strokes of his infimte 
humor Then J sat down and took up a news- 
paper And behold! a paragraph headed Wills 
and Bequests I read a name that I cannot 
remember Mrs Somebody of Clapham Park, 
one hundred andtwentytwo thousand pounds 
She had never done an g but lve im 
Clapham Park, and she left £122,000, But 
what was the next name? It was that of the 
teacher who changed my whole life and gave 
me a new soul by opening the world of science 
to me I was his assistant for four years He 
used to make his own apparatus for his ex- 
periments, and one day he needed a filament 
of metal that would resist a temperature that 
melted platinum hke sealmg wax 

ePIFANIA Buy his patent for me of it has 
not been snapped up 

THE DOCTOR He never took out a patent 
He beheved that knowledge 1s no man’s 
property And he had neither time nor money 
to waste mm patent offices Malhons have been 
made out of that discovery of his by people 
who care nothmg about science and every- 
thmg about money He left four hundred 
pounds and a widow the good woman who 
had been a second mother tome A shilling a 
day for her at most not even one piastre an 
hour 

EPIFANIA That comes of marrying an in- 
competent dreamer Are you going to beg 
for her? I warn you I am tired of destitute 
widows Ishould be a beggar myself if I took 
them all on my shoulders 

THE Doctan Have no fear The Mercaful, 
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the Compassionate heard the prayer of the 
widow. Listen I once cured a Prime Mimster 
when he magned himself to be ll I went to 
hım and told him that 1t was the will of Allah 
that the widow should have a civil lst pen- 
sion She received it a hundred pounds a 
year. I went to the great Metallurgical Trust 
which exploits his discovery, and told them 
that her poverty was a scandal m the face of 
Allah. They were nch and generous they 
made a special issue of founders’ shares for 
her, worth three hundred a year to her. They 
called it lettng her m on the ground floor. 
May her prayers win them favor from Him 
save m whom there 1s no might and no 
majesty! But all this took time The illness, 
the nurse, the funeral, the disposal of the 
laboratory, the change to a cheaper lodging, 
had left her without a penny, though no 
doctor and no lawyer took a farthing, and the 
shopkeepers were patient, for the spirit of 
Allah worked more strongly upon them than 
on the British Treasury, which clamored for 
its little death duty. Between the death and 
the pensions there was a gap exactly one 
hundred and fifty pounds wide. He who is 
just and exact supplied that sum by your 
chauffeur’s hands and by mine. It rejoiced my 
heart as money had never rejoiced 1t before. 
But instead of coming to you with fifty thou- 
sand pounds I am in arrear with my bull for 
my daily bread ın your hotel, and am expect- 
ing every day to be told by your manager 
that this cannot go on: I must settle. 

ALASTAIR Well, old man, you may not have 
done a lot for yourself; but you have done 
damned well for the widow. And you have 
escaped Eppy. She wont marry you with your 
pockets empty. 

EPIFANIA Pray why? Fifty thousand pounds 
must have been made out of that discovery 
ten tames over The doctor, in putting my 
money into the widow’s necessary expenses, 
may be said to have made a retrospective n- 
vestment in the discovery And he has shewn 
the greatest abihty m the afar has he not, 
Mr Sagamore? 

SAGAMORE Unquestionably He has bowled 
out the Prme Minister. He has bowled out 
the Impenal Metallurgical Trust He has 
settled the widow’s affairs to perfection. 

THE DOCTOR But not my own afars Tam in 
debt for my food. 

EPIFANIA Well, 1f you come to that, I am in 
debt for my food I got a letter this morning 
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from my purveyors to say that I have paid 
them nothing for two years, and unless I let 
them have something on account they will 
be obhged to resort to the premises. 

THE DOCTOR, What does that mean? 

EPIFANIA Sell my furniture. 

THE Docror You cannot sell mine, I am 
afraid. I have hardly any. 

BLENDERBLAND. If you have a stick she will 
sellit She ıs the meanest woman m England. 

EPIFANIA That1s why I am also the richest. 
Mr Sagamore: my mind is made up I will 
marry this doctor. Ascertam his name and 
make the necessary arrangements 

BLENDERBLAND. You take care, doctor. She 
1s unfaithful to her husband m wanhng to 
marry you She flirted with me: took me down 
the nver and made me believe I was to be 
Alastair’s successor before ever she saw you. 
See what she has done to me! She will do 1t 
to you when the next man takes her fancy. 

THE DOCTOR [to Epsfanta] What have you to 
say to that? 

EPIFANIA You must learn to take chances 
m this world This disappomted philanderer 
tries to frighten you with my unfaxthfulness 
He has never been marned: I have And I 
tell you that in the very happiest marnages 
not a day passes without a thousand moments 
of unfaithfulness You begin by thmking you 
have only one husband. you find you have a 
dozen. There 1s a creature you hate and 
despise and are tied to for hfe; and before 
breakfast 1s over the fool says something nice 
and becomes a man whom you admire and 
love; and between these extremes there are 
a thousand degrees with a different man and 
woman at each of them. A wife 1s all women 
to one man: she is everything that is devihsh: 
the thorn 1m his flesh, the jealous termagant, 
the detective dogging all his movements, the 
nagger, the scolder, the worner He has only 
to tell her an affectionate he and she 1s his 
comfort, his helper, at best his greatest 
treasure, at worst his troublesome but beloved 
child All wives are all these women in one, 
all husbands all these men m one. What do 
the unmarned know of this infimtely danger- 
ous heart teammg everchanging hfe of ad- 
venture that we call marriage? Face it as you 
would face a dangerous operation’ have you 
not performed hundreds of them? 

THE DOCTOR Ofa surety there ıs no wit and 
no wisdom hke that of a woman ensnanng 
the mate chosen for her by Allah. Yet I am 
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very well as I am Why should I change? I 
shall be very happy as an old bachelor 

EPIFANIA [ flinging out her wrist at him) Can 
you feel my pulse every day as an old 
bachelor? 

THE pocror [faking her wrest and mechanically 
taking out lus watch at the same ume) Ah! I had 
forgotten the pulse One, two, three 1t 13 1r- 
resistible it 18 a pulse in a hundred thousand 
Tlove it I cannot give it up 

BLENDERBLAND You willregret it to the last 
day of your hfe 

epiranta Mr Sagamore you have your in- 
structions 

SAGAMORE [bors]! 

PATRICIA Congratulations, daring 


And that 13 how the story ends ın capitalist 
countnes In Russia, however, and wn countries 
mith Communist sympathies, the people demand 
that the tale shall have an edifying moral, Ac- 
cordingly, when the doctor, feeltng Epfania’s 
pulse, says that he loves st and cannot give it 
up, Blenderbland continues the conversation as 
JSollows 

BLENDERBLAND Take care Her hand is ac- 
cursed Itis the hand of Midas 1t turns every- 
thing ıt touches to gold. 

THE pocron My hand 1s more deeply ac- 
cursed. Gold fhes away fromit Why am I al- 
ways poor? I do not hke being poor 

EPIFANIA, Why am I always rch? I do not 
hke being rıch 

ALASTAIR Youd better both go to Russa, 
where there are nerther rich nor poor 

Errantia Why not? I buy nothing but 
Russian stock now 

BLENDERBLAND The Russians would shoot 
you as they would a mad dog You are a 
bloated capitalist, you know 

EPIFANIA I am a capıtahst here, but in 
Russia I should be a worker. And what a 
worker! My brams are wasted here the 
wealth they create is thrown away on idlers 
and their parasites, whilst poverty, dirt, dis- 
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ease, misery and slavery surround me hike a 
black sea in which I may be engulfed at any 
moment by a turn of the money market 
Russia needs managing women hke me In 
Moscow I shall not be a milhonairess, but I 
shall be ım the Sovnarkom within six months 
and in the Pohtbureau before the end of the 
year Here I have no real power, no real frec- 
dom, and no secunty at all, we may all die in 
the workhouse In Russia I shall haye such 
authority! such scope for my natural powers! 
as the Empress Catharine never enjoyed. I 
swear that before I have been twenty years 
in Russia every Russian baby shall weigh five 
pounds heavier and every Russian man and 
woman hve ten years longer I shall not be an 
empress, and I may work myself to death, 
but in a thousand years from now holy Russia 
shall again have a patron saint, and her name 
shall be Saint Epifamia, 

BLENDERBLAND The egotism of that wo- 
man!| 

SAGAMORE Iam afraid there are no samts 
now in Russia 

THE Docror There are saints everywhere 
they are the one species you cannot hquidate 
Kings, emperors, conquerors, pontiffs and all 
the other idols are swept away sooner or later, 
and all the hing’s horses and all the king's 
men cannot set them up again, but the samts 
shall reign for ever and ever in the temple of 
the hammer and the sickle But we must not 
go to Russia, because the Russians do not 
need us they have stayed at home and saved 
their own souls Ought not we to stay at home 
and save ours Why not make the British Em- 
pire a Soviet repubhe? 

EPIFANIA By all means, but we shall have 
to liquidate all the adult mhabitants and 
begin with the newly born And the first step 
to that 1s to get marmed Mr Sagamore make 
the necessary arrangements, 

SAGAMORE [bors]! 

patricia Congratulations, darling 


THE END 


